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PREFACE. 


The  Editor  was  induced  to  undertake  this  work  in  ton- 
sequence  of  the  glaring  blunders,  and  palpable  inattention 
so  conspicuous  in  preceding  Guides ;  which,  notwithstanding 
a  pompous  display  of  recent  dales  on  their  title-pages,  grossly 
deceived  the  purchasers,  as  the  works  themselves  had  expe- 
rienced no  alteration  for  many  previous  years,  and  therefore 
afforded  a  very  imperfect  and  incorrect  idea,  of  a  city  which  is 
ever  undergoing  improvement. 

The  editor  has  been  anxious  to  substantiate  and  justify  the 
title  by  which  he  has  introduced  the  volume  to  the  public.  As 
it  is  called  a  Nnw  Picture  of  London,  ha  has  been  solici- 
tous to  present  such  a  view  of  the  distinguished  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire,  as  may  be  calculated  to  secure  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judicious  and  well-informed.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  endeavoured  to  group  his  materials  according  to 
their  relative  importance ;  to  give  them  their  proper  stations, 
their  proportionate  magnitude,  and  their  appropriate  colours  or 
shade,  as  they  connect  themselves  with  the  object  for  which 
the  painting  is  designed.    The  multiplicity  of  these  materia- 
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and  the  limited  canvas  allowed  for  their  display,  have  rendered 
the  task  difficult  of  execution;  and  as  he  believes  it  will  be 
conceded  by  artists,  that  a  miniature  requires  more  talent,  and 
less  frequently  succeeds,  than  works  which  include  the  same 
number  of  objects,  but.  tor  which  a  more  extended  field  u 
allowed,  he  conceives  he  is  entitled  to  less  censure,  if  he  fail, 
and  to  greater  applause,  if  successful  in  his  efforts. 

To  lay  aside,  however,  all  figurative  and  technical  allusions, 
and  to  speak  of  plain  things  in  a  plain  way,  the  editor  has 
endeavoured  to  collect,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  every 
material  which  is  essential  to  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  he  conceives  best  calculated  to 
give  the  visiter  of  the  metropolis  a  clear  conception  of  the 
work,  as  a  whole ;  and  to  furnish  him  with  a  safe  and  intel- 
ligent guide  to  the  interesting  objects  with  which  he  may 
desire  to  become  familiar  in  this  extended  magazine  of  human 
art,  human  intellect,  and  human  character.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  give  him  a  compendious  and  correct  view  of  that 
justly-valued  and  highly-famed  political  constitution,  which  is 
the  primum  mobile  of  all  the  wonders  which  are  exhibited  in 
this  great  city,  and  which  displays  itself  through  the  medium 
of  the  animated  and  dignified  proceedings  which  mark  the 
Sessions  of  the  British  Legislature;  whicby  in  a  due  degree, 
also  animates  our  courts  of  law,  our  medical  theatres,  our 
philosophical  lecture-rooms  and  our  municipal  halls.  For  it 
will  be  evident  to  an  attentive  observer,  that  the  free  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution  spreads  its  influence  through  every 


raakandoidftr  of  men  in  the  state  and  through  all  lb  public 
institutions;  and  by  the  security  it  gives  to  the  person,  the 
speech,  the  property  of  every  individual,  it  generates  that  inanlr 
confidence  and  ^dependence  of  thinking,  feeling,  speaking, 
and^  acting,  whieh  in  tome  of  their  exhibition*,  excite  to 
astonishment  of  reflecting  foreigner*,  who  in  vain  took  for  a 
parallel  in  other  nations.  For  this  reason,  ha  has  given  an 
outline  of  the  British  Legislature,  the  situation  and  duties  of 
tke  executive  government,  and  a  brief  display  of  those  usages 
which  are  connected  with  municipal  power  and  civic  pomp. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Public  Buildings  in  the  British 
metropolis  are,  with  few  exceptions,  so  much  concealed  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  that  their  merits  cannot  be  duly  appreciated 
by  casual  visiters.  But  no  one  will  presume  to  assert,  that 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  the  venerable  pile  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  surpassed  even  in  Paris.  Numerous,  indeed,  are 
the  public  buildings  in  London  which  occupy  a  distinguished 
rank  for  architectural  design  and  masterly  execution,  and  the 
present  work  claims  some  merit  for  offering  views  of  many  of 
them,  which  might  otherwise  be  unknown  even  to  a  constant 
resident  in  the  metropolis. 


The  unexampled  success  which  the  "  New  Picture  of  London" 
has  enjoyed.  foom  its  first  publication,  has  prompted  the  editor 
to  renewed  exextfons,  and  the  present  editionis  respectfully  sub- 


itoB*ii«b  Metropolis. 

It  mutt,  however j  t»  admitted  that  notwithstanding  the 
jjbnoat  car*  and  djttgenea,  perfect  aecuwiy  ia  tmatialoavfalt, 
owing  to  the  change*  which  ore  daily  taking  plate  J  and  the 
•ditor  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by  any  corrections,  or  sugges- 
ikma  for  the  further  improvement  of  this  Guide,  addressed  to 
bun,  at  No.  18,  Strand. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORY  OP  LONDON,  TRACING  THE  ORIGIN  AND  FOUNDATION  OF 
THE  CITY,  WITH  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  ITS  PRIVILEGE* 
AND  IMMUNITIES  ;  THE  GROWTH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  SOVEREIGN 
POWER,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  J  AND  THE  GRADUAL  EXTEN- 
SION OF  THE  BRITISH  METROPOLIS. 

The  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth*,  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  London,  are  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  well- 
informed  antiquary ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city 
or  fortified  hold  of  the  Britons,  before  the  Roman  invasion. 
Caesar's  Commentaries  mention  Civita*  Trinobantum,  the  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes,  or  Trinovantes,  and  called 
so,  it  is  imagined,  from  the  situation  of  their  country  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  water  formed  by  the  Thames.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  who  calls  London  Augusta  Trinobantum,  mentions 
it  as  an  ancient  town,  once  called  Lundinium.  Pennant  adds 
many  corroborating  particulars,  founded  on  the  etymology  of 
appellations  still  in  use,  particularly  Dowgate,  Divr,  or  Water- 
gate, the  trajectu8y  a  ferry  from  Surry  to  the  celebrated  Wat- 
ling-street,  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  a  British  road 
before  it  was  the  Pretorian  way  of  the  Romans. 

Some  writers  derive  the  word  London  from  the  British 
Llong,  a  ship,  and  Din,  a  town  ;  but  as  the  city  was  not  then 
celebrated  as  being  the  resort  of  shipping,  the  prior  appella- 
tion is  with  more  probability  deemed  to  have  been  Uyn-Din, 
or  the  '  town  on  the  lake,'  Uyn  being  the  old  British  term 
for  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  or  lake ;  and  such  appearance 

*  That  London  was  founded  by  Brute,  a  descendant  of  the  Trojan  ^Bneas, 
and  called  New  Troy,  or  Troy-novant,  until  the  time  of  Lud,  who  snr- 
roonded  it  with  walls,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Caer  Lud,  or  Lud'«  Tow* 
&c„  all  which  may  be  considered  as  mere  romance. . 
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2  ITS  EARLY  HISTORY. 

must  have  been  strikingly  exhibited,  when  all  the  low  grounds 
on  the  Surry  side  of  the  river  were  overflowed,  as  well  as  those 
extending  from  Wapping  Marsh  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  tran- 
sition from  Llyn-Din  to  London  would  be  easy.  The  name 
Augusta  is  evidently  Roman.  Antiquaries  have  said  it  was 
so  called  in  honour  of  Constantinethe  Great's  mother,  or  from 
the  Legia  Secunda  Augusta,  which  is  known  to  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  London ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  on  account  of  its  be- 
coming the  Capital  of  the  conquered  province,  as  Treves  in 
Genfianjrwasy  for  the  same  reason,  called  Augusta  Trevero- 
rura;  Basil,  Augusta  Rauracorum,  &c. 

Tne  first  mention  of  London,  by  a  Roman  author,  occurs  in 
the  annals  of  Tacitus,  where  he  details  the  spirited  revolt  of  the 
insulted  British  queen  Boadicea.  He  says,  "  that  about  the 
year  61,  Londinium,  or  Colonia  Augusta,  was  the  chief  residence 
of  merchants,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce,  though 
not  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  Colony."  Dr.  Gale,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ptolemy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  London  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
beginning  to  lose  the  name  of  St.  George's  Fields.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  this  spot  remained  a  marsh  till  the  last 
century.  The  original  London,  according  to  Dr.  Stukely, 
occupied  an  oblong  square,  in  breadth  from  Maiden-lane,  Lad- 
lane,  Cateaton-street,  to  the  Thames ;  and  in  length,  from 
Ludgate  to  Walbrook,  which  placed  it  between  two  natural 
fosses,  the  one  formed  by  the  small  river  Fleta,  now  arched 
over  and  used  as  a  common  sewer,  and  the  other  by  a  stream 
called  Wall-Brook,  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  This  ground 
plot,  at  the  present  moment,  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the 
city ;  but,  as  it  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile  in  one  direction, 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  the  other,  it  amounts  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  space  that  was  subsequently  enclosed  within  the 
city  walls. 

With  respect  to  other  peculiarities  of  the  city's  origin,  some 
idea  of  them  may  be  gained  from  Fitzstephen,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  so  many  centuries  after,  describes  the  great 
forest  of  Middlesex  as  abounding  in  beasts  of  the  chase,  and 
extending  to  the  river  side. 

As  this  detail,  illustrative  of  the  origin,  name,  and  extent  of 
the  city,  must  be  followed  up  with  historical  narrative,  the 
next  point  is,  some  account  of  London  under  the  Romans.  Sub- 
jected to  the  sway  of  the  enterprising  and  sagacious  Romans,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  power,  a  place  possessing  the  many 
natural  advantages  of  London,  could  not  hut  increase  in  popu- 
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lation  and  consequence.  When  the  Roman  genera)/  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  marched  from  the  extremity  of  Wales  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  the  merited  vengeance  of  the  Iceni,  under 
Boadicea,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  London  to  its  fate,  and  all 
that  could  notevacuate  the  city  with  him,  were  massacred.  This 
retreat  proves  that  it  did  not  then  possess  walls  or  fortifications, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  had  not  been  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans. London  appears  to  have  gradually  revived  from  this  dis- 
aster, for,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  it  was  noticed 
as  a  great  and  wealthy  city,  and  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of 
Britain.  By  the  year  359,  eight  hundred  vessels  were  employed 
hi  the  port  of  London  for  the  exportation  of  corn  alone. 

The  original  Walls  op  London  were  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  the  Romans,  though  the  precise  date  of  their  founda- 
tion is  disputed.  Maitland  attributes  the  raising  of  them  to 
Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain,  in  A.D.  379,  but  the  majority 
of  authors  consider  Constantino  the  Great  as  their  founder,  at  * 
the  instance  of  his  mother  Helena,  according  to  Stow,  an  opi- 
nion that  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  of  a  number  of  coins  of 
that  empress  having  been  found  under  them.  The  wall  is  de- 
scribed as  beginning  at  a  fort,  which  occupied  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  present  Tower  of  London;  whence  it  was  carried  along 
theMinoriestoAldgate.  Thence,  after  forming  a  course  to  the 
north-west,  between  Bevis  Marks,  Camomile-street,  and  Hounds- 
ditch,  it  extended  in  a  right  line  through  Bishopsgate  Church- 
yard to  Crippleg ate  ;  there  it  assumed  a  southern  direction,  and 
approached  Aldersgate.  Its  course  was  then  southwest  by  the 
back  of  Christchurch  Hospital,  and  Old  Newgate ;  from  which 
it  extended  directly  south  to  Ludgate,  passing  close  behind 
the  present  site  of  the  Prison  of  Newgate,  Stationers'-court, 
and  the  London  coffee-house.  From  Ludgate  the  direction 
was  western  bjr  Cock-court  to  New  Bridge-street,  where,  turning 
to  the  south,  it  ran  by  the  Fleet-brook  to  another  fort  on  the 
Thames.  This  circuit,  it  is  related  by  Stow,  measured  two 
miles  and  a  furlong,  besides  which  the  whole  bank  of  the  Thames, 
from  one  fort  to  the  other,  was  at  one  time  guarded  by  another 
wall,  but  this,  according  to  Fitzstephen,  had  long  been  sub- 
verted even  in  his  time.  ITiis  last  wall  extended  one  mile  and 
one  hundred  an.d  twenty  yards.  Strong  towers  and  bastions 
of  Roman  masonry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  defence.  The  wall,  when  perfect,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  twenty-two  feet  high ;  and  the  towers,  one  of  which 
stood  until  within  a  few  years  in  Shoemaker's-row,  Aldgate, 
forty.    The  few  vestiges  at  present  discoverable  are  to  be  four"! 
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in  London-wall,  in  the  courts  between  Ludgate-hill,  and  the 
Broadway,  Blackfriars,  and  in  Cripplegate  churchyard. 

There  were  four  ^principal  gates  which  opened  to  the  four 
great  military  roads  from  London.  The  Pretorian  way,  or 
Saxon  Watling-street,  an  original  British  road,  passed  under  one 
on  the  site  of  Old  Newgate;  thence  it  turned  down  to  Dowgate 
to' the  ferry,  and  was  resumed  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames 
to  Dover.  Ermine-street  passed  under  Cripplegate;  and  a 
vicinal  way  under  Aldgate  by  Bethnal-green  to  Oldford,  once  a 
pass  over  the  Lea  to  Layton  in  Essex.  As  new  roads  were 
formed,  more  gates  were  erected,  as  Bridgegate,  Ludgate,  Al- 
dersgate,  Moorgate,  Bishopsgate,  and  the  Postern  on  Tower-hill. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  under  the  Romans,  Bri- 
tain, and  of  course  London,  was  governed  by  Roman  laws  ad- 
ministered by  Prefects  sent  annually  from  Rome.  The  im- 
portance of  the  province  of  Britain  was  soon  exceedingly  mani- 
fest, as  it  furnished  sufficient  strength  to  nurture  several  pre- 
tenders to  the  empire.  From  the  many  Roman  remains,  as 
tesselated  pavements,  urns,  coins,  pottery,  and  foundations  of 
buildings,  it  is  evident,  that  London  exhibited  much  of  the 
grandeur  by  which  the  Roman  name  is  so  greatly  distinguished. 
Nor  is  this  all  j  it  is  supposed  by  Whitaker,  "  that  the  first  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames  was  the  natural  operation  of  that 
magnificent  spirit  which  intersected  the  earth  with  so  many 
raised  ramparts  and  roads."  There  are  evident  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  this  labour  on  the  south  of  the  Thames ;  but  it 
is  still  more  obvious  in  the  great  sea  wall  along  the  fens  of 
Essex.  Britain  was  settled  by  Rome  in  her  maturity ;  in  four 
centuries  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Her  own  colossal 
power  had,  by  that  time,  yielded  to  the  usual  operation  of  cor- 
ruption and  misgovernment ;  and  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  a 
dominion  so  stupendous,  an  ever-memorable  lesson  has  been 
afforded  to  mankind. 

London  next  came  wider  the  dominion  of  the  Britons,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Danes.  When  the  distracted  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  compelled  that  power  to  with- 
draw its  forces  from  the  distant  provinces,  London  again  became 
a  British  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  for 
457,  when  the  Britons  fled  hither  on  their  defeat  by  the  Saxons 
under  Hengist,  who,  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  made  him- 
self its  master.  But  on  his  death  in  488  it  was  retaken  by 
Ambrosius,  and  retained  by  the  Britons  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  next  century.    It  was  afterwards  subjected  to  the 

^wly-established  Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex.    On  the  conver* 
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sion  of  the  East  Saxons  to  Christianity,  London  was  nominated 
as  the  bishop's  see,  Meiitus  being  appointed  the  first  bishop  in 
604,  and  a  cathedral  church  was  erected  in  610,  on  the  present 
site  of  St.  Paul's. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  few  notices  of  London  appear  on 
record.  In  664  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  in  764, 798, 
and  861  it  suffered  severely  by  fires.  By  that  of  798  H  was 
almost  wholly  consumed,  and  immense  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants perished.  On  the  union  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  under 
Egbert,  London,  though  not  the  royal  residence  or  seat  of  go- 
vernment, was  advancing  in  consequence,  as  appears  from  a 
wiitenagemot,  or  parliament,  having  been  held  here  in  833,  to 
consult  on  proper  means  to  repel  the  Danes.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  twenty  years,  however,  those  barbarian  invaders 
plundered  the  city  twice,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  also  held  it  in  possession,  and  garrisoned  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alfred,  but  that  justly  cele- 
brated monarch,  with  his  superior  and  commanding  genius, 
eventually  obtained  the  mastery,  which  he  principally  accom- 
plished by  the  creation  of  a  fleet.  It  was  in  884  that  this  ex- 
cellent ruler  gained  possession  of  London,  which  he  immedi- 
ately repaired  and  strengthened.  Alfred  laid  down  that  plan  of 
municipal  government  of  London,  which  gradually  moulded 
into  its  present  form  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  instituted  the  office 
of  sheriff. 

In  1013,  London,  abandoned  by  the  incapable  Ethefred  II., 
was  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  Swevn,  king  of  Denmark,  who 
assumed  the  crown,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Canute  next  year. 
The  Londoners  joined  in  a  general  rebellion  against  Canute, 
which  caused  him  to  retire ;  hut  he  soon  returned,  and  finally 
obtained  the  sovereignty  on  the  base  assassination  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  The  importance  of  London,  even  in  those  times  of 
vicissitude,  was  made  manifest,  for  out  of  an  enormous  impost 
of  83,000/.  Saxon,  levied  upon  the  English  in  this  reign,  Lon- 
don supplied  11,000/.,  and  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  it  had  become  exceedingly  wealthy.  On  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Harold  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
1066,  the  latter  advanced  towards  London,  but  the  majority  of 
citizens  having  declared  for  Edgar  Atheling,  his  admittance 
was  opposed,  until  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  declared  in  his  favour.  On  the  Christ- 
inas-day following,  anno  1066,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Eng- 
land. From  this  period  London  may  be  considered  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  kingdom. 

"     A 


6  the  city's  increased  power. 

William  has  been  erroneously  styled  "  the  Conqueror"  He 
gained  the  crown,  as  is  evident,  indeed,  from  what  is  here 
stated,  by  compact,  and  not  by  conquest.  He  killed  Harold  the 
usurper,  and  routed  his  army  ;  hut  William  claimed  a  right  to 
the  kingdom ;  was  admitted  by  compact,  and  took  an  oath  to 
observe  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  ;  and  formerly,  as  is 
well  known,  several  judges  were  accustomed  to  reprehend  any 
gentleman  at  the  bar,  who  casually  gave  him  the  title  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  instead  of  William  the  First. 


From  the  Accession  of  William  J.  to  the  present  Time. 

William,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  which  began  in 
1066  and  ended  in  1087,  granted  a  charter  to  the  citizens, 
which  is  beautifully  written  in  the  Saxon  characters,  and  is  still 
preserved  among  the  city  archives.  It  consists  of  only  five 
lines  on  a  slip  of  parchment,  six  inches  long,  and  one  broad. 
The  English  of  which  is  simply  as  follows : — "  William  the 
King  greeteth  William  the  Bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  Portreve, 
and  all  the  burgesses  within  London,  friendly.  And  I  acquaint 
you,  that  I  will  that  ye  be  all  there  law-worthy,  as  ye  were  in 
king  Edward's  days.  And  I  will  that  every  child  be  his  father's 
heir,  after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man 
do  you  any  wrong.     God  preserve  you." 

In  1077,  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  following  year  the  king  founded  the  fortress  now  called 
the  White  Tower,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  citizens  in  awe, 
having  reason  to  suspect  their  fidelity.  Henry  I.,  as  a  reward 
for  the  ready  submission  of  the  city  to  his  usurped  authority  in 
1100,  granted  it  an  extensive  charter  of  privileges;  among 
which  was  the  perpetual  sheriffwick  of  Middlesex.  This  is  the 
earliest  record  which  particularly  details  the  city's  privileges  and 
customs  that  is  known  to  exist : — it  very  speedily  followed  Wil- 
liam I.'s  charter,  and  further  shows  the  increased  consequence 
of  the  citizens  by  the  efforts  made  to  gain  their  interest  and 
support.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  citizens  took  a  decided 
part  in  favour  of  Stephen,  in  his  contest  with  the  empress,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  his  establishment  on  the  throne.  Henry 
II.  does  not  appear  to  have  held  the  citizens  in  any  great  degree 
of  favour,  probably  in  resentment  of  their  attachment  to  Stephen, 
and  we  find  that  large  sums  of  money  were  extorted  from  them 
as  free  gifts.  The  alleged  charter,  confirmatory  of  Henry  I.'s, 
is  not  considered  authentic.    It  was  in  this  reign  that  Fitzste- 
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phen,  ihe  monk  of  Canterbury,  wrote  his  carious  description  of 
London,  which  shews  it  to  have  been  a  prosperous  and  populous 
city.  On  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,  the  brutal  and  misled 
populace  committed  a  dreadful  massacre  on  the  Jews  who  were 
settled  in  London.  At  the  coronation  dinner,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  London,  who  at  that  time  had  the  title  of  bailiff,  acted 
as  chief  butler.  Early  in  this  reign  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  changed  to  that  of  mayor,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Fits- 
Alwyn*.  Richard  granted  the  city  a  new  charter,  confirming 
all  its  liberties,  with  additional  privileges.  About  four  years 
afterwards,  1195-6,  on  the  payment  of  1500/.,  he  granted  ano- 
ther, providing  for  the'removal  of  all  wears  that  had  been  erected 
on  the  Thames.  On  this  charter  the  corporation  of  London 
establish  their  claim  to  the  conservatorship  of  the  river.  In 
ihe  reign  of  King  John,  the  civic  importance  of  London  was 
greatly  increased ;  and  its  corporation  finally  assumed  that 
character  which,  with  few  alterations,  it  has  ever  since  main- 
tained. 

John  granted  the  city  several  charters.  By  one  he  empowered 
the  a  Barons  of  the  city  of  London"  to  choose  a  mayor  annu- 
ally, or  to  continue  the  same  person  from  year  to  year,  at  their 
own  pleasure^. 

During  the  contest  between  the  king  and  pope  Innocent  III., 
London  severely  felt  the  consequences  of  the  interdict  which  was 
laid  upon  the  kingdom.  In  the  civil  feuds,  which  marked  the 
latter  years  of  John,  the  citizens  of  London  took  part  with  the 
barons ;  and  when  the  humbled  monarch  was  compelled  to  sign 
Magna  Ckarta,  it  was  therein  expressly  stipulated,  that  "  Ihe 
city  of  London  should  have  all  its  ancient  privileges  and  free- 
customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water." 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  continuing  from  1216  to  1272, 
affords  few  events  worthy  of  notice  respecting  London,  except 
the  excessive  insults  and  oppessions  endured  by  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  of  London :  it  is  true  nine  charters,  some  of  them 
important  ones,  were  granted  during  this  reign. 

*  Fitz-Alwyn  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  Ailwyn,  "  Alderman 
of  all  England,"  and  kinsman  to  ting  Edgar.  He  founded  Ramsey 
Abbey. 

f  Stow  incorrectly  states  this  charter  to  have  been  given  in  1209, but  it 
bears  date  May  nincteentii,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  king  John's  reipn. 
John  began  his  reign  in  1199.  This  charter  was  acted  on  at  that  period 
in  various  instances,  as  many  of  the  mayors  were  afterwards  continued  m 
their  offices  for  several  years  together;  and  the  same  bioht  was  exerted 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  who  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
during  Itco  succeeding  years,  those  of  1816  and  1817. 
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la  1258,  the  price  of  com  was  so  excessive,  that  a  famine  en^ 
sued ;  and,  according  to  the  Chronicles  of  Evesham,  20,006 
persons  died  of  hunger  in  London  only.  In  1264,  another 
massacre  of  the  Jews  took  place,  on  a  plea  that  one  of  that  race 
had  taken  more  than  legal  interest ;  and  upwards  ef  500  Jews 
were  put  to  death  by  the  populace,  and  their  houses  and  syna- 
gogues destroyed. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  city  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  wards,  over  each  of  which  presided  an  alderman.  The 
inhabitants  were  also  allowed  to  choose  common  councilmen  as 
at  present.  This  king  likewise  granted  the  citizens  a  charter  in 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  The  suburbs  of  the  city  hadj 
by  this  time,  become  agreeably  enlarged,  in  consequence  of 
disforesting  the  great  forest  of  Middlesex. 

King  Edward  III.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  granted 
to  the  city  two  charters.  By  the  first,  all  the  ancient  privileges 
were  confirmed,  and  additional  ones  bestowed.  By  the  other, 
Southwark  was  granted  to  the  citizens  in  perpetuity.  In  1348, 
the  terrible  pestilence,  which,  breaking  out  in  India,  spread  itself 
westward  through  every  country  on  the  globe,  reached  England. 
Its  ravages  in  London  were  so  great,  that  the  common  cemete- 
ries were  not  sufficient  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  ;  and  vari^ 
ous  pieces  of  ground  without  the  walls  were  assigned  for  burial 
places.  Amongst  these,  was  the  waste  land  now  forming  the 
precinct  of  the  Charter-house,  where  upwards  of  50,000  bodies 
were  then  deposited.  This  destructive  disorder  did  not  entirely 
subside  till  1357.  The  public  entry  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
into  London,  May  24, 1356,  after  the  victory  he  obtained  at 
Foictiers,  was  celebrated  with  an  unparalleled  degree  of  splendour, 
and  every  street  through  which  the  cavalcade  passed  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  display  of  riches  and  magnificence.  This 
reign  was  distinguished  by  the  dawnings  of  the  Reformation 
under  the  celebrated  Wickliffe,  who  was  much  esteemed  in  Lon- 
don. In  1380,  a  desperate  insurrection,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler, 
took  place,  which,  in  its  progress,  threatened  the  overthrow  of 
the  political  and  civil  establishments  of  the  country  ;  but,  from 
the  personal  intrepidity  of  the  young  king  Richard,  then  a  strip- 
ling, aided  by  the  active  courage  of  Sir  William  Walworth, 
mayor  of  London,  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  king- 
dom was  speedily  restored. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399,  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  wild  and  excessive  exactions  of  Richard,  was  received  by 
the  citizens  with  open  arms,  the  mayor,  as  usual,  officiated  as 
chief  butler.    The  citizens  were  gratified  by  the  repeal  of  some 
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obnoxious  statutes,  and  an  extension  of  their  privileges.  Hie 
return  of  Henry  V.  after  his  glorious  victory  of  Agincourt,  in 
1415,  was  celebrated  in  London  with  great  magnificence.  In 
this  reign  the  city  was  first  lighted  at  night  by  lanterns ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  Eyre,  mayor,  built  LeadeuhaU  for  a  public  granary. 
The  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  rendered  memorable  to  London  by 
the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Mor- 
timer, and  collected  a  strong  body  of  malcontents,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  and  for  some  tune  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  be- 
headed the  lord  treasurer,  Lord  Say,  and  several  other  persons 
of  consequence.  The  insurgents  at  length  losing  ground,  a 
general  pardon  was  proclaimed  ;  and  Cade,  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  fled  :  but  a  reward  being  offered  for  his 
apprehension,  he  was  discovered,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  was 

The  rents  of  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs  during  this  reign, 
as  appears  from  a  composition  for  offerings  entered  into  in  1457, 
between  the  clergy  of  London  and  the  laity,  increased  from  six 
and  eightpence  to  three  pounds  per  annum.  A  singular  petition 
to  parliament  in  1643,  from  the  "  male  and  female  artificers  of 
London,"  gives  a  curious  sketch  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of 
the  period.  Agreeably  to  its  prayer,  the  parliament  prohibited 
for  a  time,  to  be  limited  by  the  lung's  pleasure,  the  importation 
of  woollen  cloths,  laces,  ribands,  fringes  of  silk  or  thread,  laces 
of  thread,  silk  twined,  silk  embroidered,  gold  lace,  saddles,  stir- 
rups, and  harness,  spurs,  bosses  of  bridles,  handirons,  gridirons, 
and  various  similar  articles  of  iron,  steel,  and  tinware  for  domes 
tic  use.  Articles  of  tanned  leather  and  furs,  shoes,  corks,  knives, 
daggers,  scissors,  razors,  playing-cards,  pins,  pattens,  painted 
ware,  rings  of  copper-bells,  rings  for  curtains,  hats,  brushes, 
wool-cards,  and  white  wire. 

In  the  fatal  and  bloody  contests  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  London  generally  shewed  a  disposition  in  favour 
of  that  of  York.  On  the  victorious  return  of  Edward  IV.,  after 
the  decisive  battle  of  Barnet,  he  bestowed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  of  the  aldermen.  In 
this  reign  we  have  the  earliest  notices  of  the  employment  of 
brick  in  the  building  of  houses ;  it  was  made  in  Moorfields. 
New  conduits  and  cisterns  for  water  were  also  constructed.  The 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  will  also  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  metropolis,  for  the  introduction  of  printing  by  William 
Caxton,  citizen  and  mercer.  That  of  Richard  III.,  beyond  the 
base  imposition  on  the  citizens  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
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his  behalf,  had  no  particular  reference  to  the  concerns  of  the 
city.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1485,  an  epi- 
demical disorder  of  a  singular  nature,  called  the  "  sweating 
sickness,"  raged  with  great  violence  in  London.  Tfcose  attacked 
by  it  were  thrown  into  a  violent  perspiration,  which  generally 
occasioned  their  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  appears 
from  Hall's  Chronicle,  that  two  mayors  and  six  aldermen  died 
of  this  complaint  in  one  week. 

In  tile  thirteenth  year  of  this  reign,  several  gardens  were  de- 
stroyed in  Finsbury,  out  of  which  a  field  for  archers  was  formed, 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  Artillery-ground.  The  river  Fleet  was 
made  navigable  to  Holborn-bridge.  Houndsditch  was  arched 
Over,  and  the  beautiful  chapel  adjoining  Westminster  abbey, 
still  called  Henry  the  Seventh's  cnapel,  erected.  Tlie  citizens 
were  dreadfully  plundered  by  this  king  and  his  iniquitous 
agents,  Empson  and  Dudley. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  attempted  to  raise  money 
without  the  aid  of  parliament,  the  citizens  made  such  determined 
opposition  to  the  measure,  and  their  example  had  such  an  influ- 
ence throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  King,  in  full  council, 
abandoned  his  design,  and  granted  a  pardon  to  all  who  had 
opposed  him.  Many  improvements  were  made  in  this  reign,  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The  police  was  better  regulated,  nui- 
sances were  removed,  the  streets  and  avenues  were  amended  and 
paved,  and  various  regulations  were  carried  into  effect  for  sup- 
plying the  metropolis  with  provisions,  to  answer  the  demands  of 
an  increasing  population.  An  immense  alteration  was  made  in 
the  aspect  of  the  city,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  part  of  London  covered  by  religious  foundations,  bore  so 
great  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  it  appeared  rather  a  religi- 
ous than  a  commercial  metropolis.  The  liberation  of  so  many 
thousands  from  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister,  led  to  increased 
trade  and  business.  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  visited  Henrv, 
was  treated  by  the  citizens  with  great  magnificence.  In  1545, 
the  Bible  was  first  printed  in  England  by  royal  permission. 
There  were  dreadful  persecutions  during  this  reign,  on  the  score 
of  religion,  but  the  result,  in  producing  the  Reformation,  was  most 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 

The  events  which  chiefly  characterize  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  relative  to  London  especially,  may  be  comprised 
in  the  erection  of  the  hospitals  of  Chnst,  Bridewell,  and  St. 
Thomas ;  the  first  for  education,  and  the  two  last  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sick,  maimed,  and  helpless  poor — charities  ren- 
dered essentially  necessary  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
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By  an  act  of  the  seventh  year  of  this  king's  reign,  for  the  ge- 
neral regulation  of  taverns  and  public-houses,  it  was  decreed 
that  there  should  be  only  forty  in  the  city  and  liberties  of 
London,  and  three  in  Westminster :  there  are  now  upwards  of 
6,000  \ 

•  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  wretched  scenes  that 
were  acted  in  London  during  the  unhappy  reijrn  of  Mary. 
Under  the  eventful  sway  of  Elizabeth,  beginning  in  1558,  and 
ending  in  1603,  the  metropolis  partook  largely  of  the  auspi- 
cious consequences  of  her  vigorous  exertions,  in  its  increase  of 
prosperity,  enterprise,  and  commercial  activity.  Looking  at 
the  present  extent  of  London,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
much  anxiety  was  exhibited  in  this  reign,  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  buildings,  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  too  extensive 
population.  By  a  map  then  published,  and  still  extant.,  it  may 
be  seen  how  much  of  that  which  is  now  the  very  interior  of 
town,  was  then  field  and  garden.  Then,  as  now,  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  city,  properly  so  called,  extended  from 
Newgate-street,  Cheapside,  and  Cornhill,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  With  the  exception  of  Coleman-street,  and  a  few 
buildings  here  and  there,  from  Lothbury  to  Bishopsgate,  and 
from  Bishopsgate  to  the  Tower,  all  was  uncovered  or  garden 
ground.  Goodman's-fields  were  only  enclosed  pasture  grounds ; 
and  there  were  very  few  buildings  east  of  the  Tower.  White- 
chapel  consisted  of  a  few  houses  only ;  and  Houndsditch,  which 
contained  a  single  row  of  houses  opposite  to  the  city  walls, 
opened  behind  into  the  fields.  Spitalfields  from  the  back  of 
the  church  lay  entirely  open.  From  Bishopsgate  Without  to 
Shoreditch  church,  there  existed  a  tolerably  regular  street,  yet 
still  with  unoccupied  sites  intervening.  West  of  Bishopsgate 
to  Moorfields  and  Finsbury  was  nearly  all  unbuilt.  From 
the  upper  end  of  Chiswell-street  to  Whitecross-street,  there 
were  very  few  houses ;  and  Goswell-street  was  called  the  road 
to  St.  Alban's.  Clerkenwell  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  mo- 
nastery and  church ;  Cowcross,  and  part  of  St.  John's-street, 
excepted.  From  the  back  of  Cowcross  to  Gray's  Inn-lane, 
which  extended  a  very  little  way  from  Gray's  Inn,  the  ground 
was  either  unoccupied  or  pasture  and  garden  ground.  From 
Holborn-bridge  to  Red  Lion-street,  the  houses  continued  on 
both  Bides,  after  which  the  road  was  open,  or  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  garden  wall,  to  the  village  of  St.  Giles,  which  village 
was  formed  by  a  small  cluster  of  houses  on  the  right;  it 
was  therefore  called,  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  a 
name  which  it  still  bears.    Beyond,  all  was  country,  both  north- 
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ward  and  westward,  Oxford-road  having  trees  and  hedges  on 
both  sides;  indeed,  so  recently  as  1778,  a  German  writer  de- 
scribing the  metropolis,  speaking  of  Tyburn,  the  place  of  exe- 
cution at  that  time,  mentions  it  as  being  "  distant  from  Lon- 
don about  two  English  miles !"  From  Oxford-road  to  Piccjt- 
dilly  there  was  a  road  called  the  Way  from  Reading,  proceeding 
through  Hedge-lane  and  the  Haymarket  (which  avenues  were 
entirely  destitute  of  houses,)  to  St.  James's  hospital,  now  the 
palace;  and  a  few  small  buildings  on  the  site  of  Carlton- 
house,  were  all  that  existed  of  the  present  Pall  Mall.  Leicester- 
square  was  all  open  fields  ;  and  St.  Martin' s-lane  had  only  a  few 
buildings  above  the  church  towards  the  Convent  Garden,  which 
extended  as  a  garden  to  Drury-lane,  three  buildings  alone 
existing  in  that  extensive  site.  Long  Acre,  Seven  Dials,  and 
even  Drury-lane,  to  the  top  of  Wych-street,  were  quite  open. 
The  Strand  was  a  street  with  houses  on  both  sides,  but  prin- 
cipally formed  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  prelates ; 
those  on  the  south  side  having  large  gardens  open  to  the 
Thames.  The  present  names  of  Norfolk-street,  Arundel-street, 
Surrey-street,  Salisbury-street,  Cecil-street,  Villiers-street,  Buck- 
ingham-street, &c,  point  out  the  relative  situations  of  several 
of  them.  At  that  time  it  was  customary  for  noblemen,  resident 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  proceed  to  the  court,  at  White- 
hall, in  their  own  barges,  and  in  consequence  they  retained  a 
number  of  watermen  in  livery,  who  were  thereby  protected 
from  impressment.  Spring-gardens  were  what  the  name  im- 
ports, and  the  gardens  extended  to  the  present  Treasury,  which 
occupies  the  space  of  the  Cockpit  and  Tiltyard,  opposite  to 
which  stood  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  From  King-street  to  the 
Abbey,  the  buildings  were  close  and  connected,  as  also  from 
Whitehall  to  Palace-yard.  Several  houses  also  stood  near  the 
present  Abingdon-street,  and  on  the  shore  opposite  to  Lambeth- 
palace.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  there  were  but  six 
or  seven  houses  from  Lambeth-palace  to  the  shore  opposite 
White  Friars,  where  a  line  of  houses  with  gardens  commenced, 
which  were  continued  to  Winchester-house  in  Southwark.  On 
the  site  of  the  present  Christchurch,  stood  a  theatre  with  gar- 
dens ;  the  place  was  called  Paris  Garden.  Opposite  to  Queen- 
hithe  were  the  circular  buildings  appropriated  to  bull  and  bear 
baitings,  which  Elizabeth  often  witnessed.  Southwark  extended 
but  a  little  way  down  the  High-street.  London-bridge  was 
crowded  with  buildings.  Along  Tooley-street  to  Horsleydown 
was  also  much  built  over ;  after  which  a  few  houses  and  gardens 
only  appeared. 
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From  this  sketch,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  it 
might  appear  that  the  fears  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were 
visionary ;  but  such  was  not  exactly  the  case.  The  wretched 
policy  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  religious  per* 
secutions  of  their  subjects,  drove  thousands  of  the  most  indus- 
trious of  them  to  England ;  and,  as  they  chiefly  resorted  to 
London,  the  houses  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  were  crowded 
to  such  an  excess,  that  disease  and  pestilence  several  times  oc- 
curred. In  1603,  upwards  of  30,578  persons  died  of  the 
plague  in  London.  The  close  manner  of  building,  at  that 
period,  aided  the  evil ;  and,  in  the  then  state  of  medical  science, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  an  increase  of  population,  where 
plague  was  so  common,  should  alarm  a  cautious  administration. 
All  precautions,  however,  were  fruitless;  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  increased  against  both  restriction  and  disease,  and  the 
natural  result  followed,  in  the  extension  of  the  suburbs,  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ever  since.  The  commerce 
of  London  flourished  at  this  period  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
indeed,  it  was  almost  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  of  very 
great  trading  consequence,  on  which  account  it  could  well  at 
ford  the  higher  taxation  which  was  laid  on  it.  Against  the 
Spanish  armada  its  exertions  were  very  spirited ;  the  citizens 
raised  and  paid  no  fewer  than  10,000  men,  and  supplied  sixteen 
ships  and  their  equipment.  Their  aid  in  subsequent  emergen- 
cies wa3  in  proportion,  their  hearts  being  engaged  in  the 
politics  of  Elizabeth.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  built  in  this 
reign  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a  public-spirited  merchant. 

The  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  King  James  I.  were 
interrupted  by  the  dreadful  plague,  which  ravaged  the  city  with 
greater  violence  than  any  similar  visitation  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  In  1604,  the  inhabitants  of  London  witnessed 
the  development  of  that  horrible  conspiracy,  "  the  Gunpowder 
Plot ;"  and,  soon  after,  the  punishment  of  its  infamous  agents. 
In  1609,  the  city  acquired  a  considerable  accession  of  power 
and  property.  Almost  the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland, 
having  fallen  to  the  crown,  the  king  made  an  offer  of  the 'es- 
cheated lands  to  the  city,  on  condition  that  they  would  establish 
an  English  colony  there.  The  proposal  was  accepted  :  and  so 
rapidly  was  the  colonization  forwarded,  that  within  seven  years 
arose  the  two  capital  towns,  Londonderry  and  Goleraine.  During 
the  reign  of  James,  the  New  River  was  brought  to  London 
from  Ware ;  and  London  was  first  paved  with  flag-stones. 

The  commencement  of  Charles  the  First's  reign  was  marked 
by  the  return  of  the  plague,  which  destroyed  in  the  metropolis 
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35,000  persons.  During  the  eventful  struggle  between  Charles 
and  his  people,  London  being  more  directly  within  the  reach 
of  the  High  Commission  and  Star-Chamber,  its  inhabitants 
were  more  particularly  aggrieved  by  their  exactions,  and  the 
result  was  most  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon speaks  of  these  transactions  with  becoming  sorrow  and 
indignation.  It  may  be  added,  that  London  agreed  with  the 
parliament,  its  sufferings  having  naturally  enough  driven  it  to 
that  side  of  the  question. 

While  the  civil  wars  last^l,  little  new  building  was  under- 
taken ;  but,  under  the  Commonwealth,  it  again  advanced  with 
rapidity,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  similar  proclamation  to  those  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  was,  with  certain  exceptions, 
made  to  impede  it.  Some  of  these  exceptions  were  the  building 
of  the  present  Covent-garden  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  as  also 
the  building  of  Long-acre,  Lincoln'  s-inn-fields,  and  Clare* 
market 

Qn  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  (1660),  in  which  the  city 
of  London  materially  aided  General  Monk,  it  having  previously 
declared  for  a  free  parliament,  against  Richard  Cromwell's 
Rump  Parliament,  as  it  was  called ;  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  very  early  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  capital, 
by  acts  for  paving  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  widening  the 
avenues.  The  year  1665,  in  this  reign,  became  memorable  in 
London  by  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  great  plague,  as  it  is 
styled,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  all  previous  ones.  Ii 
commenced  in  December  1 664,  and  had  not  entirely  ceased  till 
January  1666.  From  May  to  October,  1665,  it  raged  with  the 
greatest  violence,  the  deaths  progressively  increasing  from  500 
to  8,000  weekly.  The  digging  of  graves  was  soon  discon- 
tinued, and  large  pits  were  excavated,  in  which  the  dead  were 
deposited  with  some  little  regularity  and  decent  attention ;  but 
at  length  all  regard  to  ceremony  became  impossible.  Deeper 
and  more  extensive  pits  were  dug ;  and  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
young  and  the  aged,  the  adult  and  the  infant,  were  all  promis- 
cuously thrown  together  into  one  common  receptacle.  Whole 
families,  and  even  whole  streets  of  families,  were  swept  away 
together.  The  stoppage  of  public  business  was  so  complete,  that 
grass  grew  within  the  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in  the 
principal  streets  of  the  city.  All  the  inns  of  court  were  shut  up, 
and  all  law  proceedings  suspended.  The  entire  number  re- 
turned in  the  bills  of  mortality,  as  having  died  of  the  plague 
within  the  year,  was  68,950.  Yet  there  can,  be  no  doubt  that 
this,  total  fell  short,  by  a  very  large  number,  of  those  who  ac-» 
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tnafly  died  by  the  infection,  but  Whose  deaths  were  not  regularly 
recorded.  The  aggregate  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  within  that  year,  as  given  in  the  bills,  was 
97,306. 

Since  this  dreadful  period,  the  plague  has  entirely  ceased  in 
London ;  a  circumstance  that  must  be  regarded  astemarkable, 
when  it  is  considered  how  frequent  had  been  its  ravages  for 
ages  past,  and  when  reference  is  made  to  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  the  preceding  part  of  this  very  century,  when  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  some  persons  falling  victims  to  the  infection. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  which  ever  happened  in 
this  metropolis,  whether  it  be  considered  in  reference  to  its  im- 
mediate effects,  or  its  remote  consequences,  was  the  Great  Fire% 
which-  broke  out  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2j  1666. 
Being  impelled  by  strong  winds,  and  the  old  city  being  'prin- 
cipally built  of  wood,  it  raged  with  irresistible  fury  nearly  four 
days  and  nights ;  nor  was  it  completely  got  under  till  the  fifth 
morning.  The  destructive  extent  of  this  conflagration  was, 
perhaps,  never  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world,  by  any  fire 
originating  in  accident.  Within  the  walls  it  consumed  almost 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  city ;  and  without  the  walls  it  cleared  a 
space  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  one-sixth  part  left  unburned 
within.  Scarcely  a  single  building,  that  came  within  the  range 
of  the  flames,  was  left  standing.  Public  buildings,  churches, 
and  dwelling-houses,  were  alike  involved  in  one  common 
fate.  It  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  the  fire  extended  its  rava- 
ges over  a  space  of  ground  equal  to  an  oblong  measuring  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

A  summary  account  of  this  tremendous  devastation  is  given 
in  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Monument.  The  property  de- 
stroyed could  never  be  calculated  with  exactness ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimates,  the  total  value  must  have  amounted 
to  10,000,000/.  sterling. 

As  soon  as  the  general  consternation  had  subsided,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  for  rebuilding  the  city ;  and,  though  all 
was  not  done  that  might  have  been  done,  the  city  was  prin- 
cipally rebuilt  within  little  more  than  four  years,  and  in  a  style 
of  superior  regularity,  and  infinitely  more  commodious  and 
healthful,  than  the  ancient  capital.  In  this  reign,  and  that  of 
James  II.,  many  of  the  large  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the 
Strand  were  pulled  down ;  and  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  were  much  increased  by  the  set- 
tlement of  more  than  13,000  French  Protestants,  who  aban- 
doned that  kingdom  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantr 
^  c  2 
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Long-acre,  Seven-dials,  Soho,  and  Spitalfields,  were,  in  a 
manner,  planted  by  them;  and  their  avocations  were  chiefly 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  jewellery  and  silk  weaving. 
The  city  of  London  most  heartily  concurred  in  the  invitation  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  indeed,  such  a  crisis  had  arrived,  that 
the  warmest  friends  of  monarchycould  no  longer  support  the 
weak  and  ill-advised  James  II.  The  fate  of  all  that  had  been 
gained  for  the  people — the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind 
irom  priestly  thraldom — the  protection  of  religious  liberty — 
the  security  that  cultivated  intellect  should  not  be  again  com- 
pelled to  retrograde — all  things  called  for  a  change  in  the  head 
of  the  government.  Great  facility  was  afforded  to  the  desired 
change,  by  the  abdication  of  James ;  and  if  all  were  not  ac- 
complished by  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688-9,  that 
the  enlightened  lover  of  freedom  now  might  wish  should  then 
have  been  effected,  much  was  gained  by  the  lesson  it  taught, 
and  the  example  it  set,  both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the 
people. 

In  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  an  act  was  passed, 
by  which  all  proceedings  of  former  reigns  against  the  city 
charters  were  reversed,  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
citizens  were  fully  re-established.  In  1692,  during  the  kind's 
absence  in  Holland,  the  queen  borrowed  200,000/.  of  the  city 
for  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  in  1697,  a  measure  of 
great  utility  was  carried  into  execution  ;  namely,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  at  that  time  existed  in 
various  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  as  Salisbury  and  Mitre 
courts,  and  Ram-alley  in  Fleet-street;  Fulwood's-rents  and 
Baldwin's-gardens,  Holborn;  Sanctuary,  Minories;  Savoy, 
Strand ;  the  Clink,  Mint,  Montague  Close,  &c,  in  Southwark. 
All  these  were  suppressed  except  the  Mint,  which  lasted  until 
the  reign  of  George  I.  It  need  not  be  added  that,  thus  pro- 
tected, they  had  become  great  nuisances,  and  receptacles  of 
villany  and  dishonesty.  During  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary  the  metropolis  greatly  expanded,  particularly  to  the  west. 
St.  Giles's,  and  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields,  becoming  then  incor- 
porated with  the  capital,  which  began  to  approach  the  yet  dis- 
tant village  of  St.  Mary-le-bone.  The  year  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  (1703)  was  remarkable  for  a  dreadful  storm  of 
wind  which  raged  through  the  night  of  the  26th  of  November. 
The  damage  sustained  by  the  city  alone  was  estimated  at  two 
millions  sterling ;  and  in  the  suburbs  the  damage  was  propor- 
tionally great.  The  ships  in  the  river  were  driven  from  their 
moorings.    At  sea  the  destruction  was  immense :  twelve    men- 
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ef-war,  with  more  than  1,800  mm  on  board,  were  tort  within 
tight  of  their  own  shore. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  London  having  occa- 
sioned a  great  insufficiency  of  places  for  divine  worship)  an  act 
of  parliament  was  passed  in  171 1,  for  erecting  fifty  new  churches 
in  and  about  London  ;  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a 
small  duty  on  coals  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  for  about 
eight  years;  Glass  globular  lamps  were  first  used  in  this  reign. 
During  this  reign  several  well-known  buildings  were  erected ;  as 
Arlington -house,  afterwards  called  Buckingham-house,  in  St 
James's  Park,  Mariborough-house  in  Pall  Mall,  &c.  Clerken- 
well  was  much  increased,  as  also  Old-street  and  the  lower  parts 
of  Shoreditch ;  Marlborough-street,  Soho,  was  formed  5  as  also 
Bedford-row,  Red  Lion-square,  and  the  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood immediately  north  of  Holborn.  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
Was  completed  as  to  its  general  structure  in  1710.  Parish  en- 
gines were  enacted  to  prevent  fires,  and  party  walls  directed  to  be 
made  either  of  brick  or  stones.  Several  municipal  regulations 
also  took  place  for  the  better  watching  and  guarding  of  the  city. 

On  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I.  succeeded  to  tne 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  made  his  public  entry  into  London  20th  September,  1714. 
Ihe  commencement  of  the  next  year,  1715,  was  marked  by  a 
very  fatal  fire,  which  destroyed  more  than  120  houses,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  rich  merchandise,  in  Thames-street ;  and 
in  the  course  of  it,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender, which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  metropolis,  where 
many  persons  were  apprehended.  At  this  unfortunate  era,  the 
Septennial  Act  passed.  The  year  1720,  in  this  reign,  will  be 
ever  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  London,  in  consequence  of  that 
destructive  system  of  speculation  and  fraud,  which  history  has 
denominated  "  The  South  Sea  Bubble ;"  and  which  so  com- 
pletely infatuated  the  people,  that  they  became  the  dupes  of  the 
most  barefaced  impositions.  The  destruction  of  public  and 
private  credit,  produced  by  this  nefarious  scheme,  was  excessive. 
A  parliamentary  investigation  at  length  ensued;  and  the 
knavery  of  the  directors  of  the  company  was  so  obvious,  that 
the  greater  part  of  their  estates  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  their  villany  had  ruined.  The  sum  thus  obtained 
amounted  to  2,014,000/.  "the  South  Sea  bubble  was  the  fruit- 
ful  parent  of  many  similar  delusions,  although  not  equally  fatal. 
London  was  greatly  enlarged  dining  the  sway  of  George  I. 
Almost  aU  the  streets  north  of  Oxford-road,  as  far  as  it  at  that 

c  3 
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time  extended,  viz.,  to  Mary-le-bone-lane,  being  then  in  pro- 
gress ;  as  also  Berkeley-square  and  vicinity,  and  the  fifty  new 
churches. 

The  metropolis,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
was  dreadfully  infested  with  robbers;  they  paraded  in  bands 
during  the  open  day,  and  had  even  planned  a  robbery  of  the 
queen  in  her  return  from  the  city  in  her  private  carriage,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  an  accident.  In  1733,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  its  representatives,  were  much  distinguished  by  their 
animated  opposition  to  the  Excise  Scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  which  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  The  winter  of  1739-40 
is  noted  for  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  most  intense  frosts  ever 
known  in  this  country  ;  which  is  recorded  in  our  annals  by 
the  appellation  of  "  the  Great  Frost."  It  commenced  on  Christ- 
mas-day, and  continued  till  the  17th  of  February.  Above  Lon- 
don-bridge the  Thames  was  completely  frozen,  and  numerous 
booths  were  erected  on  it  for  selling  liquors,  &c,  to  the  multi- 
tudes, who  daily  flocked  thither.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
London  again  distinguished  itself  in  aid  of  the  reigning  family. 
During  the  reign  of  George  II.  great  improvements  were  made 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  Several  new  parishes 
were  formed,  as  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury ;  St.  Ann's,  Lime- 
house;  St.  Paul's,  Deptford;  and  St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal- 
green.  A  great  part  of  Fleet-ditch,  which  had  become  a  vile 
nuisance,  was  arched  over.  A  general  lighting  of  London  by 
parish  assessment  was  adopted,  and  one  or  two  acts  for  regulat- 
ing the  city  watch  and  police  were  passed.  Grosvenor-square 
and  the  various  streets  in  its  vicinity  were  built.  Westminster- 
bridge  was  erected,  and  several  mean,  inconvenient  streets  were 
removed  to  make  way  for  Bridge-street,  Great  George-street, 
and  Parliament-street.  New  roads  were  made  across  St. 
George' s-fields,  now  called  the  Borough  and  Kent  Roads.  The 
houses  on  London-bridge,  which  had  become  dangerous,  were 
removed.  A  new  road  was  formed  from  Islington  to  Padding- 
ton  ;  indeed,  London  expanded  itself  on  all  sides,  and  that  un- 
ceasing attention  to  improvements  in  every  thing  which  concerns 
health,  safety,  and  convenience,  began  to  manifest  itself,  by 
which  this  great  capital  has  been  ever  since  distinguished. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  metropolis  during  the  long 
reign  of  George  III.,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  general  ob- 
servations on  its  buildings,  improvements,  and  population.  To 
these,  the  amazing  extent  of  warlike  operations,  all  of  which 
have  their  centre  in  London,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  a 
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funding  system  and  a  proportionate  paper  currency,  have  evi- 
dently contributed  in  a  great  degree.  Contrary  to  former  pre' 
cedent^  too,  the  late  war  rather  extended  commerce  than  other- 
wise ;  all  which  operations  have  had  a  surprising  effect  upon  the 
growth  and  increase  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain.  Just  be- 
fore George  the  Third  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a  power  was 
given  to  the  corporation  to  make  such  alterations  in  regard  to 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  city,  as  it  might  think  necessary. 
This  act  led  to  much  beneficial  alteration.  The  great  utility  of 
Westminster-bridge  soon  became  so  obvious,  that  another,  at 
Blackfriars,  was  undertaken,  and  attended  with  similar  benefit 
and  improvement.  Bridge-street  and  Chatham-place  now  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  Fleet-ditch,  which  is  arched  over,  forming 
file  principal  sewer  of  the  city.  On  the  Surrey  side  of  the  bridge, 
an  immense  neighbourhood  has  grown  up ;  and  of  St.  Georges- 
fields,  as  fields,  there  are  now  no  remams.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  the  north  of  the  metropolis  also  extended  with  surprising 
rapidity; — St.  Mary-le-bone,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras 
especially.  The  new  mode  of  paving  commenced  about  the 
same  time,  previous  to  which  few  of  the  streets  had  level  foot- 
paths for  passengers,  but  were  formed  with  small  stones,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  with  a  gutter  down  the  middle.  In  pursuance 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  the  enormous  signs  which  hung  across 
the  streets,  and  other  protruding  incumbrances,  were  removed. 
In  1764,  a  most  important  act  was  passed  to  regulate  buildings 
in  reference  to  fires,  being  an  extension  of  a  former  one  which 
was  found  insufficient.  In  the  early  part  also  of  the  same  reign, 
it  became  the  practice  to  put  the  names  to  the  corners  of  streets, 
squares,  &c,  as  also  to  place  the  name  of  residents  on  brass 
plates,  &c,  on  house  doors.  Sunday  tolls  were  established  at 
the  various  avenues  to  London  and  Westminster,  to  support  a 
better  system  of  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting.  In  1774, 
Somerset-house  was  begun.  Manchester-square  was  commenced 
in  1776,  and  various  chapels  in  Mary-le-bone  for  the  increasing 
neighbourhood.  About  the  same  time  the  former  village  may 
be  said  to  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1780,  from  a  cause  apparently  harmless,  (a  petition  to 
parliament  from  the  protestant.  association),  arose  an  insurrec- 
tion, composed  chiefly  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which,  during 
the  space  of  a  week,  bore  the  most  alarming  appearance,  and 
gave  a  great  check  to  improvements.  The  prisons  of  Newgate, 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Fleet,  were  burnt,  and  the  prisoners 
set  at  liberty,  and  most  of  them  joined  the  insurgents.  The 
popish  chapels,  and  a  great  number  of  private  houses  of  Catr" 
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lies,  were  set  on  fire  $  and  thirty-six  fires  were  seen  Mating  at 
one  time  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Military  interference 
became  necessary,  when  many  of  the  rioters  were  killed ;  135 
were  brought  to  trial,  of  whom  fifty-nine  were  convicted,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  of  the  most  active  were  executed  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  scenes  of  their 
respective  depredations.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  afterwards 
tried  for  having  collected  the  assemblage  that  occasioned  such 
destructive  riots ;  but  as  it  was  clear  that  he  never  contemplated 
such  consequences — that  he  was  actuated  merely  by  religious 
prejudices,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  year  1784  was  made  memorable  by  two  events  of  in- 
terest, although  of  minor  consequence.  One  was  the  "  Com- 
memoration of  Handel"  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Pan- 
theon :  and  the  other,,  the  ascent  of  Vincent  Lunardi,  an  Ita- 
lian, in  a  balloon,  from  the  Artillery  Ground;  it  was  the  first 
aerial  voyage  in  this  country. 

In  August,  1786,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of 
George  III.  by  an  insane  woman,  named  Margaret  Nicholson, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a  petition,  struck  at  him 
with  a  concealed  knife,  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage 
at  St.  James's.  The  blow  was  warded  offby  a  page,  and  the 
woman  seized.  She  was  afterwards  sent  to  Bethlem  Hospital, 
and  died  there  in  1828. 

On  the  26th  June,  1788,  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
visited  London. 

On  the  23d  April,  1789,  that  being  St  George's  day,  the 
metropolis  displayed  a  most  splendid  festivity  and  show,  in 
celebration  of  his  Majesty's  recovery  from  the  calamitous  in- 
disposition that  had  affected  his  mind  from  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober. Their  Majesties  on  that  day  went  in  great  state  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  accompanied  by  the  royal  family,  the  foreign 
ministers,  all  the  great  officers  of  government,  the  principal 
nobility,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  corpo- 
ration of  London,  &c. 

For  some  time  before  1793,  England  as  well  as  France  was 
alarmingly  agitated  by  the  free  expression  of  republican  prin- 
ciples ;  and  eventually  Louis  XVI.  became  a  victim  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  things  in  that  country.  He  was  beheaded, 
and  monarchy  was  declared  to  be  abolished.  This  led  to  an  in- 
terruption of  intercourse  between  England  and  France,  after 
which  the  Convention  declared  the  French  to  be  at  war  with  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Siadtholder  of  the  United  Pro- 
vincesi    War  was  thus  commenced,  and  the  previous  prepara- 
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tions  of  the  English  ministry  left  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  pur- 
sued with  unusual  zeal.  Tlie  city  of  London  hailed  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  enthusiasm;  the  Common  Council 
thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  "  paternal  care  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  assured  him  of  the  readiness  and 
determination  of  his  faithful  citizens  to  support  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  against  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  France;"  and,  besides  this,  a  bounty  of  fifty 
shillings  to  every  able  seaman,  and  twenty  shillings  to  every 
landsman,  who  should  enter  the  navy  at  Guildhall,  was  voted 
out  of  the  city- chamber,  in  addition  to  the  bounties  given  by  the 
King. 

In  May,  1794,  to  such  a  height  had  political  discussion  and 
inquiry  risen  amongst  associations  of  the  people,  that  many 
leaders  of  the  societies  were  seized  and  sent  to  prison  on 
charges  of  "  treasonable  practices ;"  and  their  books  and 
papers  seized  with  a  degree  of  brutal  injustice,  that  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted,  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  not.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  others, 
were  acquitted  by  juries  of  their  countrymen  of  the  "  treason- 
able practices"  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  by  such  verdicts  the 
doctrine  of  "  constructive  treason"  was  destroyed,  to  the  joy  of 
every  true  lover  of  the  constitution,  however  much  he  might  re- 
gret the  errors  into  which  the  earnest  zeal  of  some  persons  had 
led  them. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the  afternoon  of  July  23,  in  this 
year,  at  Cock-hill-wharf,  RatclifFe-highway ;  and  in  its  progress 
it  consumed  more  houses  than  any  one  conflagration  since 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  Near  seven  hundred  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  distress  was  immense.  Government  provided 
tents  from  the  Tower,  and  the  public  soon  raised  near  20,000/. 
to  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  sufferers. 

The  year  1797  was  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance of  the  suspension  of  payments  in  specie  by  the  Bank 
of  England — a  proceeding  required  by  the  peculiar  situation  of 
public  affairs.  This  suspension  continued  till  1819,  when  the 
Bank  returned  to  cash  payments. 

The  following  are  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Metropolis  during  the  present  Century, 

ISO!    Oct.  1.  General  Lanriston,  aid-de-camp  to  BuonapaTte,  arrived  with 
the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

1802  May  10.  Peace  with  France  proclaimed, 

1803  Feb.  21.  Colonel  Despard  and  six  others  executed  for  high  t«»f  onv 
May  16.  The  declaration  of  war  against  France,  and  a  general  arm- 
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fag  of  the  people,  the  volunteers  of  London  and  Westminster  alone 
amounting  to  27.077. 

1806  Jan.  9.  Lord  Nelson's  funeral  procession  to  St.  Paul's. 

1807  Feb.  S3.  Thirty  persons  crushed  to  death  at  the  execution  of  Hollo. 

way  and  Haggarty,  before  Newgate. 

1808  Sept.  SO.  Coven t-Garden  Theatre  burnt  down. 

1809  Jan.  17.  Part  of  St  James's  Palace  destroyed  by  fire* 
Feb.  S4.  Drury-Lane  Theatre  burnt. 

Sept.  18.  Covent-Garden  Theatre  opened,  and  the  O.  P.  row  com- 
menced. 

Oct.  25.  Jubilee  to  commemorate  the  circnmstance  of  his  Majesty- 
George  III.  having  commenced  the  50th  year  of  his  reign. 

1810  April  6.  Riots  for  two  days,  on  account  of  the  committal  of  Sir  F. 

Burdett  to  the  Tower. 

1811  Jan.  8.  Thames  frozen  over. 

Feb.  5.  Prince  Regent  took  the  oaths  of  office. 
1818  May  11.  Mr.  Perceval  shot  by  Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

1813  Dec.  S7.  A  fog  environed  the  metropolis  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 

and  continued  eight  days. 

1814  Feb.  4.  A  fair  held  on  the  Thames,  which  was  rendered  passable  by 

a  severe  frost  that  had  lasted  six  weeks, 
Feb.  10.  The  Custom-House  destroyed  by  fire. 
March  3L  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 

der,  arrived  in  London. 
April  SI.  Louis  XVIII.  entered  London  on  his  way  to  the  French 

metropolis. 
June  6.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  Prince  Blucher, 

Prince  Platoff,  and  an  immense  number  of  distinguished  foreigners, 

came  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
June  18.  They  were  entertained  at  Guildhall  by  a  splendid  banquet. 

which  cost  20,000/.  ^     s 

June  20.  Grand  review  in  Hyde-park,  in  presence  of  the  illustrious 

visiters. 
July  7.  The  Prince  Regent  went  to  St.  Paul's  in  state,  accompanied 

by  his  royal  brothers. 
August  1.  The  centenary  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 

and  the  return  of  peace,  was  celebrated  in  the  Parks  by  a  grand 

display  of  fire-works,  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  concord,  and  a 

pagoda  bridge ;  and  by  a  fair  which  continued  several  days. 

1815  Feb.  28,  March  1,  2.  Riots  respecting  the  corn-bill. 

1816  May  12.  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  married  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 

Wales. 
July  22.  Duke  of  Gloucester  married  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
Dec.  2.  An  alarming  riot,  after  a  public  meeting  at  Spa-fields. 
1817.  Jan.  28.  The  Prince  Regent  shot  at,  on  his  return  from  the  opening 

of  parliament. 
Feb.  10.  Another  meeting  took  place  in  Spa-fields. 
June  9.  Watson  was  tried  for  high  treason,  and,  after  seven  days' 

trial,  acquitted.    Thistlewood  and  several  others,  charged  with,  a 

similar  crime,  were  not  proceeded  against. 
Nov.  6.  The  Princess  Charlotte  expired,  after  being  delivered  of  a 

still-born  male  infant. 
1818  July  13.  The  Duke  of  Kent  married  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Coburr 

and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen. 
Nov.  17.  Queen  Charlotte  died  at  Kew. 
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1820  Jan.  29.  His  Majesty  George  III.  expired  at  Windier. 
31.  His  Majesty  George  IV.  proclaimed. 

Feb.  S3.  Cato-street  conspiracy  discovered. 

May  1.  Thistlewood  and  four  of  bis  associates  executed  for  Ufa* 
treason. 

June  6.  Her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  arrived  in  London. 

Jnlv  5.  A  bill  of  patns  and  penalties  against  ber  Majesty  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords. 

Aug.  6.  Tbe  Duchess  of  York  died  at  Oatlands. 

Nor.  10.  The  House  of  Peers  relinquished  tbe  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  tbe  majority  in  its  favour  on  the  third  reading,  being 
only  nine. 
Nov.  29.  The  Queen  went  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  against  her. 

1821  July  19.  The  coronation  of  his  Majesty  George  IV. 
July  31.    The  King  left  London  on  a  visit  to  Ireland. 
Aug.  7.  The  Queen  expired  at  Brandenburgh  House. 

Aug.  14.  Her  Majesty^  funeral  passed  through  the  metropolis  on  its 

way  to  Brunswick. 
Sept.  24.  The  King  left  London  on  a  risk  to  the  Continent. 
1321   Dec.  28.    The  tide  of  the  Thames  flowed  so  high,  that  at  tbe  Cus- 
tom-house the  water  rose  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  thequay. 

1822  March  6.    A  singular  phenomenon  was  witnessed  on  tbe  Thames. 

The  south-west  wind  blowing  with  great  violence,  obstructed  the 

Jtrogress  of  the  tide  for  some  hours,  and  several  islands  wart 
brmed  between  London  and  Southwark  bridges. 
Aug.  10.    The  King  left  town  for  Edinburgh. 
Aug.  12.    The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  put  an  end  to  his  existence 
at  North-Cray,  Kent. 

1823  Jan.  15.    Reduction  of  the  salt-tax  took  place. 

1824  July  8.    Died  at  Osborne's  Hotel,  Adelphi,  the  Queen  of  tbe  Sand- 

wich Islands  who  with  her  husband  was  on  a  visit  to  this  country. 
He  also  expired  here  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month.    Their  bo- 
dies were  conveyed  to  their  native  country. 
Nov.  30.    Mr.  Fauntleroy,  the  banker,  was  executed  at  Newgate 
for  forgery. 

1825  March  2.    tfirst  stone  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  laid. 
June  15.    First  stone  of  the  New  London  Bridge  laid. 

June  28.    Meeting  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  to  establish  a 

London  University. 
Aug.  4.    The  Enterprize  steam-packet  quitted  the  Thames  for  India. 

1826  Jan.  1.    The  Imperial  Standard  for  Weights  and  Measures  was 

adopted. 
June  5.    'Weber,  the  composer,  died  in  London*. 

1827  Jan.  5.    The  Dnke  of  York  expired. 

1828  Feb.  28.    The  roof  of  the  newly-erected  Brunswick  Theatre  fell  in 

and  killed  several  persons. 
June  18.    Festival  at  Freemason's  Hall,  to  commemorate  the  repeal 

of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
Oct  25.    St.  Catherine's  Docks  opened. 

1829  March  21.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Earl  of  Wmchilsea  fought 

a  duel  in  Battersea-fields. 
April  11.    Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed. 
Sept.  23.    New  Post  Office  opened. 

29.    Metropolitan  Police  commenced  duty. 
Nov.  20.    New  Fleet  or  Farringdon  Market  opened. 
;  1830  Jan.  21.    Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  buried  at  St.  Paul  s. 
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Chronology  of  English  Kings* 


1066    William  I.,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  u The  Conqueror" 

He  was  duke  of  Normandy. 
1087    William  II.  .  .  !„.    - 

1100    Henry  I.  .  .  .  }  His  Sons. 

1135    Stephen,  William  I.'g  grandson,  by  his  fourth  daughter,  Adela. 
1164    Henry  II.  (Plantagenet),  grandson  of  Henry  I.,  by  his  daughter,  the 

Empress  Maude,  and  her  second  husband,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet. 
1189    Richard  I.  ...  1  Sons  of 

1191   John        ....  i  Henry  II. 

1316    Henry  III.,  son  of  John. 
1272    Edward  I.,  son  of  Henry  III. 
1307    Edward  1 1 .,  son  of  Edward  I. 
1327    Edward  III.,  son  of  Edward  II. 
1377    Richard  II.,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  by  his  eldest  son  the  Black 

Prince. 
1399    Henry  IV.,  son  to  John  of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lan-1 

caster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.         .        .        I       House  of 

1413    Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV j      Lancaster. 

1422    Henry  VI.,  son  of  Henry  V J 

1461    Edward  IV.,  descended  from  Edward  III.,  by) 

Lionel  his  third  son I       House  of 

1483    Edward  V.,  son  of  Edward  IV.  :       .         f         York, 

1483    Richard  III.,  brother  to  Edward  IV.  .        .    J 

1509    Het^Sn  of  Henry  VII.  I    SS^il^SiL^ 

1547    EdwidVIsonofHenr/viII.  [    ggM     d^SS?*  of 

1553    Mary         \  Daughters   of   Henry     I     Edward  IV  uw*nw      OI 
1558    Elizabeth)  VIII.  J     Jidwa«l  iV- 

1603    James  I.  Great  grandson  of  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  by  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  first  of  the  Stuart  family  in 
England. 
1625    Charles  I.  (son  of  James  I.)  beheaded  Jan.  30, 1649. 
1649    Commonwealth,  and  Protectorate,  beginning  with  Oliver  Cromwell, 

who  died  September  3, 1660. 
1660    Charles  II.  restored  May  29. 
1685    James  II.,  (both  thexe  kings  were  sons  of  Charles  I.) 

(  William  III.,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  James  II. 
1688{   and 

I  Mary.  1  daughters  of  James  II.,  in  whom  the  protestant  line  of 
1702  Anne.  J  Charles  I.  was  continued  ;  for  James  II.,  on  abdicating  the 
throne,  carried  with  him  his  supposed  infant  son  (the  Pre- 
tender), who  was  excluded  by  the  act  of  parliament  which 
settled  the  succession  in  the  next  protestant  heirs  of  James 
I.  The  surviving  issue  of  James  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
were  a  son  and  a  daughter,  viz.,  Charles,  who  succeeded- 
him,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  married  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia,  and  left  a 
daughter,  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  by  whom  he  had  George,  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  ascended  the  throne  by  act  of  parliament 
expressly  made  in  favour  of  bis  mother. 
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Bean  to 
Beign. 

1714    George  1 1 

1727    George  II.,  son  of  George  I I      „  mmak   , 

1760    George  III.,  grandson  of  George  II.       .        .        .1      "owe  of 
1830    George  IV.,  son  of  George  III.  (after  being  Ri- 1       H*no^er- 
gent  upwards  of  nine  years)      .       .       .  ,     .  I 


CHAPTER  II. 


|   GENERAL  OUTLINES  OP  THE  METROPOLIS*,  EXTENT  AND 

locality;  population;  climate,  etc. 

London,  in  respect  to  its  position  on  the  globe,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  51°  31'  N.  lat„  and  5'  37"  W.  long.,  reckoning  the 
first  degree  of  longitude  from  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
Its  distance  from  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  is  nearly  as 
follows : 

Mile*. 
From  Edinburgh  •  .  395  8. 


Dublin 

Amsterdam 

Paris 

Copenhagen 

Vienna 

Madrid       . 

Rome    . 

Constantinople 

Moscow 

Stockholm 

Petersburgh 

Berlin 


338  S.  E. 
190  W. 

225  N.  N.  W. 

610  S.  W. 

820  N.  W. 

860  N.  £.  E. 

950  N.  N.  W. 
1660  N.  N.  W. 
1660  K.  S.  E. 

750  S.  W. 
1140  S.  W. 

540  W. 


Lisbon  .  .  .  850  N.  N.  E. 

The  immediate  site  of  this  vast  metropolis  is  about  sixty 
idles  west  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  occupy- 
ing a  gentle  slope  on  the  north  side  of  that  celebrated  river ; 
wd  an  almost  uniform  flat  surface  on  its  southern  side.  The 
toil  of  this  district  is  gravel  and  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand ;  and  to  the  abundance  of  clay,  and  the  facility  it 
I  affords  of  making  bricks,  a  part  of  the  rapid  increase  of  biuld- 
'  fog  may  probably  be  attributed.  London  is  eminently  for- 
tunate in  one  of  the  first  grand  requisites  to  the  health  and 
convenience  of  a  flourishing  capital :  it  is  situated  on  a  river 
of  ample  extent  and  excellent  water,  which  carries  a  tide 
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fifteen  miles  beyond  it,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  all  that  is 
desirable  as  a  medium  of  commerce.  The  mean  breadth  of 
the  Thames  at  London  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  and  its 
usual  depth  about  twelve  feet.  On  the  Middlesex  shore,  the 
buildings  of  the  metropolis,  following  the  natural  bend  of  the 
river,  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  from  east  to  west,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gentle  rise  of  the  ground  from  the  water  side. 
The  Surrey  shore,  having  been  a  marsh,  is,  of  course,  flat,  but  is 
now  covered  with  a  line  of  buildings,  which,  from  Vauxhall  to 
Deptford,  presents  an  extent  of  seven  miles ;  the  whole  forming 
an  assemblage  of  human  habitations,  second  to  none  but  that 
which  distinguished  ancient  Rome  in  its  prosperity,  but  at  this 
time  certainly  the  largest  in  the  world. 

London,  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  British  empire,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  city  and  its  liberties,  but  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  many  villages,  both  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
Its  extent  from  west  to  east,  or  from  Knightsbridge  to  Poplar, 
is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half.  Its  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  Islington  to  Newington  Butts,  is  nearly  five 
miles.  The  circumference  of  the  whole,  allowing  for  various 
inequalities  in  the  extension  of  streets,  &c.  at  the  extremities, 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  miles.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, that  the  buildings  of  this  metropolis  cover  at  least  eigh- 
teen square  miles.  Out  of  these  must  be  deducted  the  space 
occupied  by  the  river  Thames,  for  a  length  of  seven  miles,  by  a 
breadth  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Independently  of  various  local  and  civil  divisions,  London 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  five  distinguishing  parts,  or  popular 
divisions ;— the  West  end  of  the  town,  the  City,  the  East  end  of 
the  town,  Westminster,  and  the  Borough. 

"  The  West  end  of  the  town"  consists  of  various  handsome 
squares  and  streets,  occupied  by  the  town-houses  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  most  fashionable  shops. 

The  "  City"  includes  the  central  and  most  ancient  division  of 
the  metropolis.  This  is  the  emporium  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness of  every  description,  and  is  occupied  by  shops,  warehouses, 
public  offices,  and  houses  of  tradesmen,  and  others  connected 
with  business. 

The  "  East  end  of  the  town,"  and  its  inhabitants,  are  devoted 
to  commerce,  to  ship-building,  and  to  every  collateral  branch 
connected  with  merchandise. 

«  Southwark,"  and  the  whole  of  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  from  Deptford  to  Lambeth,  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  "East  end"  of  the  town,  being  occupied  by  persons  engaged 
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in  commercial  and  maritime  concerns.  But  this  part  of  London 
has  one  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other :  it 
abounds  with  numerous  and  various  manufactories,  iron-foun- 
deries,  glass-houses,  soap-boiling  and  dye-houses,  shot  and  hat 
manufactories,  and  many  other  similar  establishments.  It 
is  therefore  chiefly  inhabited  by  workmen,  labourers,  and  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  Many  improvements  have,  however, 
been  made,  and  many  respectable  houses  erected,  in  St  George' t- 
fields. 

"  Westminster"  contains  the  houses  of  the  British  legislature, 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  many  offices  connected  with  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  part  of  the  metropolis,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  enlargement,  and  the  most  systematic  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  squares  and  streets,  is  the  northern  side  of  the  town, 
comprehending  a  large  mass  of  new  buildings,  between  Holborn. 
and  Somas'- town,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Mary-te-bone,  and 
Paddington. 

The  increase  in  the  size  and  population  of  the  British  metro- 
polis within  a  few  years  is  truly  amazing.  It  is  no  unusual 
event  to  meet  in  society  persons  who  recollect  those  portions  of 
what  must  now  be  called  the  metropolis  when  they  were  nothing 
but  fields  or  swamps  ;  and  this  remark  forcibly  applies  to  Mary- 
ie-bone,  St.  George'4-fields,  Russell  and  Brunswick  squares, 
Somers'-town,  Vincent-square,  once  called  Tothill-nelds,  &c. 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  extension  of  London,  that  many  of 
those  parts  of  it  that  are  thickly  strewed  with  houses,  were  for- 
merly known  as  villages.  Northumberland-house,  at  the  end  of 
the  Strand,  which  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  was 
formerly  described  as  situated  in  the  "  Pillage  of  Charing  /" 
and,  when  the  earl  of  Burlington  was  asked  "  Why  he  built  his 
house  in  Piccadilly,  so  far  out  of  town  ?  "  he  answered,  "  Be- 
cause I  was  determined  to  have  no  building  beyond  me  /" 

At  this  time,  London  is  computed  to  contain  80  squares, 
and  9,000  streets,  lanes,  rows,  places,  courts,  &c. ;  the  houses  in 
which  are  said  to  amount  to  no  less  than  170,000.  Tliere  are 
two  principal  ranges  of  streets,  fonning  a  communication  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  The  most  southern  of  these, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Thames.  It  commences  at  St.  James's  Palace,  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  is  continued  through  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Watling-street,  Cannon-street,  East-cheap,  to  the 
rower.  The  northern  line  of  streets  commences  at  Bayswater, 
and  passes  tfcrough  Oxford-street,  Holborn,  Sfcnner-steeet,  New- 
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gate-street,  Cheapside,  CornhiU,  Leadenhall-street,  and  White- 
chapel,  to  Mile-end ;  a  course  of  at  least  six  miles,  with  very 
little  undulation.  These  great  avenues,  the  first  of  which  may 
he  termed  the  southern,  and  the  other  the  northern,  line  of  the 
metropolis,  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  no  part  of 
London  can  a  stranger  be  far  distant  from  one  or  other  of  them; 
as  the  streets  running  north  and  south  which  connect  them  are 
comparatively  short,  as  are  also  those  from  the  Strand,  &c,  to 
the  water-side.  Those  from  the  northern  line  to  the  New-road, 
&c,  are  longer ;  but  still  of  a  moderate  length.  The  length  of 
some  of  the  streets  and  inhabited  roads  in  various  parts  of  the 
capital  is  as  follows  : — 


Aldersgate-street 
Baker-street 
Bermondsey-street    . 

wall    . 

Berners-street 
Bishopsgate-street    . 
Blackman-street 
Bond-street  (New)     . 
Bond-street  (Old)      . 
Borough     . 

Broad-street,  Bloomsbury 
Broad-street  (Old;     . 
Cheapside 
Chiswell-street 
City-road   . 
Commercial-road 
Cornhill      . 
Edgeware-road 
Fenchurch- street 
Fleet-street 
Gracechurch-street     . 
Haymarket 
Holborn(High) 
Lamb's-conduit-street 


Yards. 
456 
743 
879 
660 
374 

1045 
390 
770 
220 
781 
423 
423 
368 
385 

1690 

5280 
286 

1397 
654 
610 
357 
357 

1045 


Lombard-street 

Long-acre 

New-road  .        . 

Oxford-street     . 

Pall-MaU 

Parliament-street 

Piccadilly 

Portland-street 

Ratcliff-highway 

Regent-street,  about 

St.  James's-street 

Shoreditch 

Snow-hill 

South  Audley-street 

Strand 

Surrey-road 

Thames-street  (Lower) 

— (Upper) 

Tooley-street 

Tottenham-court-road 

Waterloo-road,  about 

Whitechapel 

• road 


Yaxds. 

374 

979 

90S 

2304 

610 

247 

1694 

440 

418 

1732 

385 

715 

353 

456 

1369 

1193 

460 

1331 

972 

1177 

1300 

1281 

999 


All  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  with  great  regularity, 
and  have  a  foot-path  laid  with  flags,  divided  from  the  carriage- 
way: the  latter  is  formed  by  small  square  blocks  of  Scotch 
granite.  The  foot-path  has  a  regular  curb-stone,  raised  some 
inches  above  the  carriage-way ;  of  course  the  accommodation  to 
the  foot-passenger  must  depend  upon  the  breadth  of  the  avenue : 
but  as  every  alteration  for  many  years  past  has  tended  to  widen 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  metropolis,  the  narrow  avenues  which 
admit  carriages  are  gradually  increasing  in  convenience  to  the 
pedestrian.  In  1823,  a  new  method  of  forming  the  carriage- 
ways of  London  was  commenced  in  St.  James's -square,  under 
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the  superintendence  of  Mr.  McAdam.  tfearly  all  the  streets 
ate  lighted  by  gas,  an  improvement  which  has  only  been  intro- 
duced within  a  few  years. 

London  will  not  excite  much  admiration  in  the  minds  of 
those  whose  ideas  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  a  great  town 
are  formed  upon  the  notions  they  have  obtained  from  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture.  The  dull  uniformity 
presented  by  rows  of  brick  buildings,  of  the  same  general  form 
and  appearance,  possesses  very  Utile  attraction  for  tne  eye ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  inside  of  the  dwellings  of  the  metropolis, 
they  are  unrivalled  for  grandeur,  elegance,  and  convenience, 
according  to  the  respective  ranks  of  those  to  whom  they  belong : 
in  short,  nothing  is  wanting  to  convey  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  opulence,  ingenuity,  and  industry  of  a  great  capital.  The 
shops  are  also  unrivalled,  both  in  external  appearance,  and 
the  riches  and  variety  of  the  articles  on  sale.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  intention  to  dwell  longer  in  this  place  on  subjects  which 
more  properly  belong  to  other  parts  of  the  work ;  we  shall  only 
observe  that,  in  whatever  respect  London  may  be  inferior  to 
Rome,  and  some  other  cities  for  architectural  splendour,  it  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  comfort  and  convenience  which 
it  has  derived  from  increasing  information  and  practical  science. 

The  Climate  of  London  is  temperate,  but  variable  and  in- 
clined  to  moisture.  The  average  temperature  is  51°  9',  al- 
though it  varies  from  20°  to  81°,  the  greatest  cold  usually  oc- 
curring in  January,  and  the  greatest  heat  in  July.  Particular 
instances,  however,  of  extreme  cold  and  heat  have  been  ob- 
served. In  January  1795,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter sunk  to  38  degrees  below  the  freezing  point)  and  in  July 
1808,  rose  to  94  degrees  in  the  shade. 

Levels  in  London  above  High-  Water  Mark. 

It.  In.  _  _       Ft.  In. 

K.  end  of  Northumberland- 
it.,  Strand    .         .        .     19    7 

N.  end  of  Wellington-st., 
Strand        .         .  .    35    6 

N.  end  of  Essex-st. ,  Strand      27 

W".  end  of  Coventry-st.  52 

$.  end  of  St.  James's-st.         13    S 

N.  end  of  St.  James's-st.         46    7 

8.  end  of  Air-st,  Piccadilly   49    8 

W\  end  of  Gerrard-st.     .        61    4 

ft.  end  of  Drary-lane        .    65    0 

S.endofBernerVst.        .      74    3 
The  whole  of  Westminster,  except  the  Abbey,  and  patt  ef 

Homfetry-road,  is  below  the  tavtl  of  the  highest  tide, 
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S.  end  of  Stratford-place,  Ox- 

ford-st.  .        .        .    69    4 

N.  end  of  Regent-st.  .  7* 
S.  end  of  Orchard-st.  .  7©  4 
N.  end  of  Cleveland-et.  .  80  10 
Centre  of  Regent's  Circus  77  2 
N,  end  of  Gloucester-place  72  3 
N,  side  of  Aqueduct  crossing 

the  Regent's  Canal       .     102    6 
S.  end  Kiflg-st. ,  Great  George- 
st 5    6 
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Jack  Straw's  Castle,  Hampstead  Heath,  is  the  most  lofty  site 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  being  443  feet  above  the 
Thames.  The  top  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  is  407 
feet,  and  its  base  or  ground  line  52  feet.  The  lowest  building  is 
the  Bricklayer's  Arms,  Kent-road,  the  south  door  of  which  is 
only  six  inches  above  high-water  mark. 

The  most  commanding  Views  of  the  Metropolis* 

Hampstead  Heath,  Greenwich  Park,  Putney  Common,  and 
Primrose  Hill. 

These  four  points  of  examination  are  strongly  recommended 
to  the  foreign  or  native  visiter  of  London. 

Population. 

The  following  is  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  London 
and  its  vicinity,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  returns  of 
1821 :  the  population  has  probably  increased  since  that  time  to 
1,500,000. 

London  within  the  walls 06,174 

London  without  the  walls 69360 

Westminster  and  its  Liberties 182,085 

Southwark 85,905 

Brixton  Division,  including  Barnes,  Battersea,Bermondsey, 
Camberwell,  Clapham,    Deptford,   Lambeth,  Mortlake, 
Putney,  Rotherhithe,  Tootinr,  Wandsworth,  &c.  &c.     .       183,089 
Finsbury  Division,  including  ClerkenweU,  Finchley,  Horn- 

sey,  Islington,  Stoke-Newington,  &c.  &c.  .  .        119,802 

Holborn  Division,  including  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  St. 
George's  Bloomsbury,  Hampstead,  Mary-le-bone,  Pad- 
dington,  Pancras,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .      276,630 

Tower  Division,  including  Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields, 
Hackney,  Limehouse,  Shadwell,  Shoreditch,  Stepney, 
Stratford,  Wapping,  Whitechapel,  &c.  &c.      .  *      291,650 

1,263,595 
The  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  originally  instituted  in  1592, 
are  founded  upon  the  reports  of  the  sworn  searchers,  who  view 
all  dead  bodies  after  decease,  and  deliver  their  report  to  the  pa/- 
rish-clerks.  An  annual  summary  of  all  these  accounts  is  pub- 
lished on  the  Thursday  before  Christmas-day,  and  is  called  the 
Bill  of  Mortality.  The  original  bills  comprehended  only  109 
parishes;  but  since  the  year  1660  the  number  of  parishes  has 
been  increased  to  153.  They  are  divided  into  97  parishes  within 
the  walls;  17  without  the  walls;  29  out-parishes  in  Middlesex 
and  Surrey ;  and  10  in  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster. 
To  this  BUI  of  Mortality  is  appended  an  account  of  the  Births, 
but  as  it  does  not  contain  a  list  of  the  children  of  Dissenters, 
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and  excludes  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Marv4e-bone, 
Paddington,  and  Pancras,  it  must  necessarily  be  defective. 

The  number  of  births  during  a  recent  year,  amounted  to 
27,028,  13,674  of  which  were  of  males,  and  13,354  of  females. 
The  number  of  burials  in  the  same  year  was  23,524, 12,015  were 
of  males,  and  11,509  of  females. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LONDON  VIEWED  AS  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE. 


The  Sovereign  and  Court. 

The  Court  may  be  divided  into  the  legislative,  the  executive^ 
and  the  fashionable. 

In  his  legislative  capacity,  the  king's  prerogatives  are  very 
great;  but  the  controlling  checks  on  an  undue  exercise  of 
power,  provided  by  the  constitution,  form  the  greatest  wonder 
in  legislation  that  the  world  ever  beheld.  The  king  alone  can 
convoke,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  parliament;  but  he  cannot 
originate  a  bill,  or  raise  money  without  its  consent.  The  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  created  by  the  king's  voice,  cannot  originate 
a  money-bill;  all  money-bills,  all  bills  imposing  taxes  or  penal- 
ties, must  commence  with  the  Commons,  and  the  Lords  must 
agree  to  or  reject  them  altogether ;  any  alteration,  even  in  the 
mode  of  paying  a  penalty,  is  fatal  to  the  particular  bill.  The 
king  may  raise  an  army,  but  he  can  procure  no  money ;  he  may 
proclaim  war,  but  without  parliament  he  has  not  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on;  and  he  may  resort  to  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, but  it  rests  with  parliament  whether  one  farthing  be- 
yond the  prescribed  income  shall  be  paid. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions,  the  sovereign  ap- 
points all  the  ministers  of  state,  the  judges,  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c. ;  but  the  ministers  are  removeable  at  pleasure,  whilst  toe 
judges,  being  appointed  for  life,  can  only  De  affected  by  im- 
peachment. Through  the  medium  of  the  judges,  the  king  en- 
forces the  execution  of  all  laws ;  but  as  the  sentences  of  the  law 
may  sometimes  be  too  severe,  he  has  the  sole  power  of  miti- 
gating their  severity,  or  of  granting  a  full  pardon  to  the  delin- 
quent.   Besides  being  the  source  of  mercy,  he  is  the  fountain  o 
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honour.  All  degrees  of  nobility,  as  well  as  pensions,  &c,  flow 
from  him ;  but  here  again  the  king  is  controlled,  for  without  the 
assent  of  parliament  there  can  be  no  revenue  attached  to  such 
advancements. 

The  remaining  leading  division  of  the  sovereign's  power  and 
influence,  the  fashionable,  now  claims  our  notice. 

Next  to  the  solemnization  of  a  coronation,  the  birth-days, 
drawing-rooms,  and  levees,  held  at  one  of  the  king's  palaces, 
constitute  the  most  celebrated  court-pageants.  Notice  is  given 
of  drawing-rooms  and  levees  in  the  Gazette  ;  and  on  those  occa- 
sions are  proffered  the  compliments  of  the  nobility ;  persons 
holding  high  offices  in  the  state ;  distinguished  members  of  the 
law,  church,  navy,  army,  &c. 

On  these  days,  also,  it  is  not  unusual  to  witness  the  introduc- 
tion of  several  of  the  younger  branches  of  distinguished  fami- 
lies, which,  for  females  of  high  rank,  is  deemed  a  preliminary 
to  their  future  visits,  and  communication  with  the  fashionable 
world.  The  ceremony  of  presentation  is  usually  performed  by 
the  parents,  or  some  near  relation,  or  friend.  On  the  first  pre- 
sentation of  the  daughters  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and  earls,  it  is 
customary  for  the  queen,  if  there  be  one,  slightly  to  kiss  their 
cheeks.  The  king  formerly  did  the  same.  After  this  the  queen 
presented  her  hand  to  be  kissed.  Sometimes  ladies  send  cards 
to  the  ladies-in-waiting,  who,  in  that  case,  present  them.  On 
these  occasions  it  is  essential  that  the  visiters  be  full  dressed  5 
that  is,  the  gentlemen  in  the  full  costume  appropriate  to  their 
various  ranks,  professions,  and  offices ;  or  otherwise,  to  wear  the 
court-dress. 

The  Parliament,  its  Antiquity;  Terms  of  Dura- 
tion, fyc. 
The  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  the  grand  assembly 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Its  constituent  parts  have  excited 
much  discussion  amongst  constitutional  writers,  some  contend- 
ing that  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  or  lords  spiritual,  consti- 
tute one  estate,  the  lords  temporal  a  second,  and  the  con*. 
mons  a  third;  jbut  the  parliament  is  usually  'divided  into 
Lords  and  Commons.  It  is  summoned,  prorogued,  and  dis- 
solved by  the  king's  voice.  Its  power  is  undefinable.  Its  duty 
is  not  only  to  "  unlock  the  people's  purses"  but  also  to  keep 
the  people's  accounts  ;  or,  to  adopt  the  legal  language  of  Coke 
— "  parliament  is  the  highest  and  most  honourable  and  abso- 
lute court  of  justice;"  "the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  so 
>anscendent,  that  it  maketh,  enlargeth,  diminisbeth,  abrogateth, 
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repealetb,  and  reviveth  laws,  statutes,  acts,  and  ordinances,  con- 
cerning matters  ecclesiastical,  capital,  criminal,  common,  civil, 
martial,  maritime,  and  the  rest."  Its  work  is,  "  to  redress 
grievances;  to  take  notice  of  monopolies  and  oppressions  ;  to 
curb  the  exorbitances  of  pernicious  favourites  and  ill  ministers 
of  state ;  to  punish  such  mighty  delinquents  as  look  upon  them- 
selves too  great  for  the  ordinary  reach  of  justice  j  and  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  laws  or  disposal  of  the  public  treasure  of  the  nation."  It 
can  regulate  or  new  model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  the  reli- 
gion of  the  land,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  It  has  not  only  changed,  but 
created  afresh  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  even  its 
own :  but  in  the  former  cases  the  changes  have  been,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
people's  charters ;  and  in  the  latter  instance,  alluding  to  the 
passing  of  the  septennial  act,  parliament  distinctly  admitted  its 
violation  of  constitutional  principle  and  practice,  but  defended  it 
on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  as  being  only  a  temporary 
measure.  It;has  never  since  been  repealed,  although  the  occa- 
sion of  it  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  there  being  now  no  pretender 
to  the  throne,  and  monarchy  being  in  no  danger. 

Parliament  derives  its  name,  according  to  Coke,  from  every 
member  of  that  court  being  enabled  sincerely  and  discreetly 
parler  la  ment  (to  speak  the  mind)  for  the  general  good  of  the 
commonwealth.  Although  the  derivation  of  the  word  may  be 
deemed  beyond  dispute,  were  is  much  doubt  about  its  first  appli- 
cation. It  was  applied  to  the  general  assemblies  of  the  state  under 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  it  is  said  not  to  have  appeared  in  our  law  till  its  mention  in 
the  statute  of  Westminster  I.  3  Edw.  I.,  A.D.  1272;  and  yet 
Coke  declared  in  his  Institutes,  and  spoke  to  the  same  effect 
when  speaker  (A.D.  1592),  that  this  name  was  used  even  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1041 . 

It  is  certain,  that  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  Norman 
language  into  England,  all  matters  of  importance  were  debated 
and  settled  in  the  great  council  of  the  realm ;  a  practice  which 
seems  to  have  been  universal  among  the  northern  nations,  parti- 
cularly amongst  the  Germans,  who  conveyed  it  into  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  which  they  overran  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

Instances  are  upon  record  of  the  assembling  of  this  council, 
to  order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  new  laws,  and  to 
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amend  the  old,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ina,  king  of  the  Wert 
Saxons,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
in  the  several  reigns  of  the  heptarchy. 

Before  William  I.'s  reign,  parliaments,  or  councils  of  the 
nation,  were  to  he  held  twice  in  every  year,  as  appears  hy  Edgar, 
cap.  5.,  the  testimony  of  the  Mirrour  of  Justice,  the  Institutes, 
&c;  hut  the  Commons  of  England,  represented  hy  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  were  not  specifically  named  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  estates  in  parliament  till  the  49th  of  Henry 
III.,  1265.  Hume  says,  "  the  commons  were  no  part  of  the 
great  council  till  some  ages  after  the  conquest."  Knights  of  the 
shire  had  previously  assembled  in  a  separate  house ;  hut  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  whose  attempts  on  the  crown  of  Henry  III. 
had  been  defeated,  led  to  the  subsequent  summoning  of  two 
knights  from  every  shire,  and  also  deputies  from  the  boroughs, 
who  were  before  deemed  too  inconsiderable  to  have  a  voice  in 
legislation.  This  is  the  first  confirmed  outline  of  a  House  of 
Commons.  King  Edward  I.,  Henry  III.'s  successor,  however, 
seldom  held  a  parliament  more  than  once  in  every  two  years : 
hut,  in  the  next  reign  but  one  it  was  enacted,  (4  Edw.  HI.  cap. 
14.,)  "  that  a  parliament  should  he  holden  every  year  once,  and 
more  often  if  need  he."  This  continued  to  be  the  statute-law  of 
the  land  till  16  Charles  II.,  when  an  act  was  passed  "  for  the 
assembling  and  holding  of  parliaments  once  in  three  years  at 
least ;  hut  parliaments  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  were  held 
after  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne.  Hie  triennial  act  was 
confirmed  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  hy  6  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  2.  Triennial  parliaments  thence  continued  till  the 
first  year  of  George  I.'s  reign,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  alle- 
gation, that  "  a  restless  and  popish  faction  were  designing  and 
endeavouring  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and 
the  report  of  an  invasion  from  abroad,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
then  existing  parliament  should  continue  for  seven  years  and  no 
longer."  This  septennial  act  has  ever  since  been  in  force. — The 
parliament  is  England's  sheet  anchor: — "  England,"  said 
Burleigh,  "  can  never  be  undone  but  by  parliament."  The  par- 
liament, however,  must  exist  in  fact,  and  continue  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  people's  voice — the  representative  of  their  feelings 
and  views ;  should  the  time  unhappily  arrive  when  the  lower 
house  in  particular,  and  the  people,  shall  have  separate  interests, 
and  distinct  feelings,  then  may  it  be  justly  feared  that  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation  will  be  buried  amidst  the  corruptions  of  a 
House  of  Commons. 
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Statements  of  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  from  the  1st  of 
George  HI, 

M«C  Dinotod.  F»k«  <rt. 


19  May 

1761 

11  Mar.  1768 

6 

9 

22 

10  May 

1768 

30  Sept.  1774 

6 

4 

21 

29  Nor. 

1774 

1  Sept.  1780 

5 

9 

4 

31  Oct 

1780 

25  Mar.  1784 

3 

4 

26 

18  May 

1784 

11  June  1790 

6 

0 

25 

10  Aug. 

1790 

20  May  1796 

5 

11 

3 

12  July 

1796 

31  Dee.  1800) 

United  Kingdom, 

G.  B.  and  I.     \ 

5 

11 

18 

22  Jan. 

1801 

29  June  1802 1 

31  Aug. 

1802 

24  Oct.  1806 

4 

2 

25 

25  Bee. 

1806 

29  April  1807 
29  Sept.  1812 

0 

4 

15 

22  June 

1807 

5 

3 

7 

24  Nov. 

1812 

10  June  1818 

6 

6 

17 

14  Jan. 

1819 

29  Feb.  1820 
George  IV, 

1 

1 

15 

27  April 

1820 

1  June  1826 

6 

1 

4 

.14  Nov. 

1826 

The  Lords  are  indefinite  in  number,  excepting  the  lords 
spiritual ;  of  these  there  are  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four 
bishops,  who  are  supposed  to  hold  certain  ancient  baronies 
under  the  king :  in  right  of  which  they  have  seats  in  the  house 
of  lords,  where  they  intermix  their  votes  with  the  temporal  lords. 
Hie  lords  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  in 
their  several  orders  and  degrees  of  dignity,  as  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  Some  of  these  sit  by 
descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers  ;  some  by  creation,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  new-made  peers  ;  others,  since  the  union  of  Scotland, 
by  election,  which  is  the  case  of  the  sixteen  peers  who  represent 
the  body  of  the  Scotch  nobility ;  and  twenty-eight  peers  for 
Ireland,  besides  one  archbishop  and  three  bishops.  The  number 
of  lay  lords  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increased  at  will  by  the 
crown.  At  present  the  number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
is  about  410.  • 

The  Commonhrs  in  parliament  consist  of  knights,  elected  by 
the  counties:  and  of  citizens  and  burgesses,  elected  by  the 
cities  and  borough  towns.    There  are  658  members ;  viz. : 

For      40  counties  in  England  ....        80  knights. 

—  25  cities,  Ely  sending  none  and  London  4       •        50  citizens. 

—  167  boroughs 334  burgesses. 

—  5  ditto;  viz.,  Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,!       5  ^tto< 

Higham  Ferrers,  and  Monmouth   .        .J 

—  2  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  .        .      ,4^tto# 
«-       8  cinque  porta *6  barons. 
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For      IS  counties  in  Wales IS  knights. 

—  IS  boroughs  in  ditto IS  burgesses. 

—  IS  counties  in  Scotland  ....  SO  knights. 

—  IS  boroughs  in  ditto 15  burgesses. 

—  32  counties  in  Ireland 64  knights. 

—  IS  boroughs  in  ditto 36  burgesses. 

Total    ...      ^558 

The  two  houses  having  agreed  to  the  measures  proposed  by 
either  body,  the  royal  assent  is  necessary  to  render  them  laws. 
The  sovereign  authority  can  do  this  in  person,  or  by  appointing 
three  or  more  peers  as  commissioners  to  represent  him.  When 
the  royal  assent  is  given  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  says,  "  Le 
rot  le  veut."  If  the  bill  be  a  private  bill,  he  says,  "  Soil 
fait  comme  %l  est  desire"."  If  the  bill  have  subsidies  for  its  object, 
he  says,  "  Le  rot  remercie  ses  loyaux  sujets,  accepte  leur  b6n£- 
volence,  et  aussi  le  veut."  If  the  king  does  not  think  proper  to 
assent  to  the  bill,  the  clerk  says,  *•  Le  roi  s'avisera  ;*'  which  is 
a  mild  way  of  giving  a  refusal.  It  is  singular  that  the  king  of 
England  should  still  make  use  of  the  French  language  to  de- 
clare his  intentions  to  his  parliament  This  custom  was  intro- 
duced in  William  I.'s  reign. 

As  to  the  Forms  observed  in  the  two  houses,  the  Lords,  ex- 
cept on  state  occasions,  mingle  together  promiscuously,  only ' 
observing  the  ministerial  or  opposition  side  of  the  house.  Hie 
archbishops  and  bishops  sit  on  a  bench  by  themselves.  Across 
the  room  are  woolsacks,  continued  from  ancient  custom  ;  and 
the  chancellor,  being  of  course  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords, 
sits  on  the  first  woolsack  before  the  throne,  with  the  great  seal 
or  mace  lying  by  him ;  below  these  are  forms.  On  the  other 
woolsacks  are  seated  the  judges,  masters  in  chancery,  &c,  who 
give  their  advice  in  points  of  law. 

The  Commons  sit  promiscuously :  the  speaker  only  has  a 
particular  seat :  he  is  elected  from  amongst  their  own  body,  and 
has  an  elevated  chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house ;  the  clerk 
and  his  two  assistants  sit  at  the  table  below  the  speaker,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  house,  dressed  in  robes.  When  a  * 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  speaks,  he  addresses  the 
speaker  only.  If  what  he  says  be  answered  by  another,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  reply  the  same  day,  unless  personal  reflections 
have  been  cast  upon  him ;  but  when  the  commons,  in  order  to " 
have  a  greater  freedom  of  debate,  have  resolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  every  member  may  speak  to  a 
question  as  often  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

In  the  house  of  lords  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  lowest  peer 
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and  ascending  to  the  highest,  every  one  answering  u  Content," 
or  "  Not  content." 

In  the  house  of  commons  they  vote  hy  "yeas,"  and  "nays;" 
and  if  it  he  doubtful  which  possess  the  greater  number,  the 
house  divides.  If  the  question  relate  to  the  introduction  of  any 
thing  into  the  house,  then  the  "  yeas "  £0  out ;  hut  if  other- 
wise, the  "  nays "  go  out.  In  all  divisions  the  speaker  ap- 
points four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.  In  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  they  divide  hy  changing  sides,  the  "  yeas  "  taking 
the  right,  and  the  "  nays  "  the  left  of  the  chair,  and  then  there  are 
but  two  tellers.  Forty  members  are  sufficient  to  form  a  house, 
and  eight  a  committee.  The  house  usually  meets  about  four 
o'clock. 

Accommodations  for  Members,  Reporters,  fyc. 

There  are  coffee-rooms  attached  to  each  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  members ;  but  those  belonging  to  the  commons 
are  the  largest,  the  best  arranged,  and  provided  ;  they  are  over 
some  committee-rooms,  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
house.  They  are  for  the  use  of  members  only,  many  of  whom 
dine  there  during  a  long  debate,  and  so  near  is  the  spot  to  the 
chief  chamber,  that  the  voice  of  a  speaker  who  talks  m  a  high 
tone,  or  cheering,  may  be  distinctly  heard.  Strangers  from 
the  gallery  may  get  sandwiches,  &c.  at  the  bar  as  a  favour ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  rooms.  The  whole  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  housekeeper.  Should  the  bell 
ring  to  announce  that  a  division  is  about  to  take  place,  and  to 
direct  the  messengers  and  officers  to  lock  all  the  doors  leading 
to  the  house  or  its  lobby,  an  -amusing  spectacle  is  beheld : 
Members  are  seen  running  in  all  directions,  with  the  utmost 
haste,  to  get  into  the  house  before  the  fatal  key  is  turned. 

For  the  accommodation  of  "  8tranger$"  as  all  spectators  are 
indiscriminately  called,  there  is  a  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  facing  the  speaker's  chair,  which,  however,  will  not  hold 
more  than  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  even  when 
the  door-ways  are  crowded :  it  may  be  cleared  at  any  time  at 
the  will  of  any  one  member,  and  all  strangers  are  compelled  to 
withdraw  previously  to  a  division.  It  being  understood,  not 
onlv  that  visiters  are  present  by  courtesy,  but  that  any  person 
taking  notes  of  the  speeches  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  the  serjeant- 
it-arms  ;  and  that  within  a  few  years,  in  the  time  of  Woodfall 
«nd  Dr.  Johnson,  any  person  seen  to  take  a  memorandum  v~ ■ 
instantly  told  to  put  away  his  paper,  or  turned  out  altoge 
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strangers  are  not  a  little  amazed  on  entering  the  gallery  to  see 
the  back  row  (selected  for  the  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress) 
filled  with  gentlemen  openly  and  undisguisedly  taking  notes  of 
what  is  passing,  for  the  known  purpose  of  reporting  the  debates 
in  the  newspapers. 


COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  this  country  that  all  courts  are,  of  right, 
open  to  the  public.  The  prisoner  (or  defendant)  neither  makes 
his  appearance  nor  pleads,  but  in  places  where  every  one  may 
have  free  entrance;  and  the  witnesses,  when  they  give  their 
evidence,  the  judge,  when  he  delivers  his  opinion,  the  jary, 
when  they  give  their  verdict,  are  all  under  the  public  eye  j  and 
the  judge  cannot  change  either  the  place,  or  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment, ordered  by  the  law. 

As  the  remedies  of  the  unwritten  and  written,  that  is,  com- 
mon and  statute  law,  could  not  in  all  cases  secure  the  amplest 
justice  to  the  subject,  courts  of  equity  have  been  established 
in  this  country.  The  office  of  the  judges  in  these  courts  con- 
sists in  providing  remedies  for  those  cases  in  regard  to  which 
the  courts  of  common  law,  shackled  by  their  original  forms  and 
institutions,  cannot  procure  any ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  courts 
of  equity  have  a  power  to  administer  justice  to  the  individuals 
unrestrained  (not  by  the  law,  but)  by  the  professional  law  diffi- 
culties which  lawyers  have  from  time  to  time  contrived  in  Hie 
courts  of  common  law,  and  to  which  the  judges  of  those  courts 
have  given  their  sanction. 

Lord  Chancellor's  Court. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  next  to  the  parliament.  The  lord  chancellor,  who  is 
called  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  sits  as  sole  judge, 
and  he  is  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  king's  seal  into 
his  custody.  When  absent,  his  place  is  supplied  by  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  or  the  vice-chancellor.  The  court  holds  pleas  of 
recognizances  acknowledged  in  the  chancery  writs,  writs  of  fieri 
facias,  for  the  repeal  of  letters-patent,  writs  of  partition,  &c ; 
and  also  of  all  personal  actions  by  or  against  any  officer  of  the 
court ;  and  by  acts  of  parliament  of  several  offences  and  causes. 
All  original  writs,  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment, patents  for  sheriffs,  commissions  of  bankruptcy,  of 
charitable  uses,  and  other  commissions,  as  riots,  lunacy,  &c, 
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issue  out  of  this  court,  for  which  it  is  always  open.  Sometimes 
a  supersedeas,  or  writ  of  privilege,  has  been  here  granted  to 
discharge  a  person  out  of  prison  j  it  also  considers  the  intention 
rather  than  the  words  of  the  law,  equity  being  the  correction  of 
that  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  its  universality,  U  deficient. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  suit  in  chancery,  it  is 
always  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  is  incapable  of  obtaining  relief 
at  common  law ;  and  this  must  be  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
as  having  lost  his  bond,  &c,  chancery  never  acting  against,  but 
in  assistance,  of  common  taw;  supplying  its  deficiencies,  not 
contradicting  its  rules;  a  judgment  at  law  not  being  reversible 
by  a  decree  in  chancery.  This  court  gives  relief  for  and  against 
infants,  notwithstanding  their  minority ;  and  for  and  against 
married  women,  notwithstanding  their  coverture.  In  some  cases 
a  woman  may  sue.  her  husband  for  maintenance ;  she  may  sue 
him  when  he  is  beyond  sea,  and  be  compelled  to  answer  with- 
out her  husband.  All  frauds  and  deceits,  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy  at  common  law,  may  be  here  redressed ;  as  also  unrea- 
sonable and  deceitful  agreements,  entered  into  without  con- 
sideration. 

The  lord  chancellor  is  removeable  at  pleasure,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  common  law  judges ;  and  hence,  from  the  situa- 
tion held  by  him  in  the  lords,  his  political  identity  with  the 
ministers,  &c,  there  is  a  new  chancellor  with  every  change  of 
the  king's  advisers.  In  term  time  his  lordship  sits  in  West- 
minster-hall, where  an  elegant  court  was  constructed  in  1823 ; 
but  during  the  vacation,  in  Lincoln' s-inn-halh  Both  courts  are 
open  to  the  public.  The  late  Sir  S.  Romilly  rose  to  his  great 
celebrity  by  his  eloquent  and  courageous  pleadings  in  this 
court. 

Vice- Chancellor's  Court. 

The  office  of  vice-chancellor  was  created  in  1813.  His  duty  is 
to  assist  the  chancellor  in  deciding  various  petitions,  &c.  A 
handsome  new  court  was  erected  about  1816,  contiguous  to 
Lincoln'  s-inn-hall;  but  in  term  time  his  honour  sits  at  the  court 
erected,  in  1823,  at  Westminster-hall. 

Rolls. 
The  master  of  the  rolls  is  keeper  of  the  rolls  or  records  of  the 
pleadings,  determinations,  and  acts  of  these  courts,  as  rules 
lor  future  decisions.  He  also  decides  on  cases  of  equity ;  but 
appeals  to  the  lord  chancellor  may  be  made  against  his  honour's 
decisions.  His  court  joins  the  Rolls'  .Chapel  in  Chancery-lane, 
and  he  has  a  handsome  and  commodious  residence  annexed  to 
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it  The  court  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  George  I,  and  a 
portrait  of  Sir  W.  Grant,  formerly  master  of  the  rolls.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  during  the  transaction  of  business. 

Exchequer. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  having 
been  established  by  William  I.,  and  reduced  to  its  present  order 
by  Edward  I.  It  has  the  power  of  judging  both  according  to 
law  and  equity.  In  the  proceedings  according  to  law,  the  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  and  three  other  barons,  preside  as 
judges.  They  are  styled  barons,  because  formerly  none  but 
barons  of  the  realm  were  allowed  to  be  judges  in  this  court. 
Besides  these  there  is  a  fifth,  called  Cursttor  Baron,  who  has 
not  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  employed  in  administering 
the  oath  to  the  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  and  also  to  several  of 
the  officers  of  the  custom-house ;  the  office,  however,  is  little 
better  than  a  sinecure.  When  this  court  proceeds  according  to 
equity,  then  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer are  always  presumed  to  be  present  with  the  barons.  All 
matters  touching  the  long's  revenue,  treasury,  customs,  and  fines, 
are  here  tried  and  determined.  The  king's  attorney-general  is 
made  privy  to  all  manner  of  pleas  that  are  not  ordinary,  and,  of 
course,  which  rise  upon  the  process  of  the  court;  and  he  puts 
into  court,  in  his  own  name,  informations  of  seizures,  &c.  Be- 
sides the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  king's  remem- 
brancer, who  takes  and  states  all  accounts  of  the  revenue,  &c. 
The  court  sits  at  Westminster-hall,  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  exchequer  records  are  of  great  importance  ;  they  are  not 
inferior  in  interest  to  Doomsday-book  itself.  From  the  very 
first  establishment  of  the  exchequer  it  was  customary  to  make  a 
great  roll  every  year,  containing  an  exact  account  of  every  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue,  as  it  was  collected  in  each  county.  The 
great  rolls  of  most  of  the  years  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and 
John,  are  still  in  existence.  The  most  ancient  of  the  records, 
the  great  roll  of  the  fifth  year  of  Stephen,  is  a  famous  mo- 
nument of  antiquity,  whether  the  hand-writing  or  the  contents 
be  considered.  According  to  Madox's  "  History  of  the  Exche- 
quer," it  consists  of  sixteen  large  rolls,  written  on  both  sides. 

King's-Bench. 

In  the  King's  Bench,  which  is  the  supreme  court  of  common 
law,  are  determined  pleas  between  the  crown  and  the  subject ; 
and  those  of  treasons,  felonies,  &c,  which  properly  belong  to  the 
king.    Here  likewise  are  tried  breaches  of  the  peace,  oppression, 
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and  misgovernment,  and  this  court  corrects  the  errors  of  all  the 

i'adges  and  justices  of  England,  not  only  in  pleas  of  the  crown, 
>ut  in  all  pleas  real,  personal,  and  mixed ;  except  only  pleas  in 
the  exchequer.  The  court  is  general  and  extends  to  all  Eng- 
land, and  wherever  it  is  held  tne  law  supposes  the  king  to  So 
present.  It  has,  for  some  centuries  past,  usually  sat  at  West- 
minster, being  an  ancient  palace  of  the  crown. 

The  sittings  of  the  king's  bench  are  held  at  Westminster-hall 
and  at  Guildhall,  where  new  courts  have  recently  been  con- 
structed.    They  are  open  to  the  public. 

Common  Pleas. 
Teos  also  is  one  of  the  king's  courts,  and  is  now  constantly  held 
m  Westminster-hall ;  one  of  its  judges  however  goes,  after  term, 
to  the  city  of  London,  to  try  nisi  prius  causes.  In  ancient 
times  this  court  was  moveable,  as  appears  by  Magna  Charta, 
chap.  xi.  Its  jurisdiction  is  general,  and  extends  throughout 
England ;  it  holds  pleas  of  all  civil  causes  at  common  law,  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  in  actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed. 
In  personal  and  mixed  actions  it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  king's  bench ;  but  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown. 
It  does  not  possess  any  original  jurisdiction  j  nor  has  it,  like 
me*  court  of  king's  bench,  any  moae  of  proceeding  in  common 
cases  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  this  court  are  four  judges,  created  by  letters-patent ;  the 
seal  of  the  court  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  justice. 
Hie  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  custos  brevium,  three  pro- 
thonotaries  and  their  secondaries,  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk  of 
the  essoines,"  fourteen  filazers,  four  exigenters,  clerk  of  the  juries, 
chirographer,  clerk  of  the  king's  silver,  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
clerk  of  the  seal,  of  outlawries,  clerk  of  the  enrolment  of  fines 
and  recoveries,  clerk  of  the  errors,  &c.  To  these  officers  may  be 
added,  a  proclamator,  a  keeper  of  the  court,  crier,  and  tipstaffs, 
besides  the  warden  of  the  Fleet.  The  court,  both  at  Westmins- 
ter and  Guildhall,  is  open  to  the  public. 

Exchequer  Chamber. 
Tms  court  has  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  is  merely  a  court  of 
appeal,  to  correct  the  errors  of  other  jurisdictions.  It  consists*of 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  judges  of  the 
king's  bench  and  common  pleas.  Into  the  exchequer  chamber 
am  adjourned  such  causes  as  the  judges  find  to  be  of  great 
weight  .and  difficulty,  before  any  judgment  is  given  on  them  in 
the  court,  and-he»e  are  decided  the.  cases  which  are  reserved  for 
the  opinions  of  a//  the  judges. 
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Mode  of  making  a  Judge. 

The  lord  chancellor  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  court  where 
the  vacancy  is  to  he  supplied,  bringing  with  him  the  letters-patent 
of  creation,  causes  the  serjeant-e/ec/  to  be  introduced,  to  whom, 
in  open  court,  his  lordship  notifies  the  king's  pleasure,  then  caus- 
ing the  patent  to  be  publicly  read.  This  having  been  done,  the 
master  of  the  rolls  reads  to  the  new  judge  the  oath  he  is  to  take, 
which  states  that  "  he  shall  indifferently  administer  justice  to  all 
men,  as  well  foes  as  friends,  that  shall  have  any  suit  or  plea 
before  him ;  and  this  he  shall  not  forbear  to  do,  though  the 
king  by  his  letters,  or  by  express  word  of  mouth  should  com- 
mand the  contrary ;  and  that  from  time  to  time  he  shall  not 
receive  any  fee  or  pension,  or  livery  of  any  man,  but  of  the  king 
only  ;  nor  any  gift,  reward,  or  bribe  of  any  man  having  suit 
or  plea  before  him,  saving  meat  and  drink,  which  shall  be  of  no 
great  value."  The  oath  having  been  administered,  the  lord 
chancellor  delivers  to  the  new  judge  the  letters-patent  of  his 
creation  ;  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  assigns  to  him 
a  place  on  the  bench,  where  ne  is  then  placed,  and  which  he  is 
enjoined  to  keep. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered, 
are  exclusive  of  fees,  and  the  fees  receivable  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  the  chief  justices,  in  particular,  are  enormous. 

Courts  of  Request 
Of  these  there  are  several  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  for 
the  settlement  of  debts  under  40*.  but  extending  in  the  city  of 
London  to  5/.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  VII I.  a  court  of 
conscience,  or  court  of  requests,  was  erected,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed and  amended  by  various  succeeding  statutes.  The  prac- 
tice is  by  summons,  and  if  the  party  do  not  appear,  the  commis- 
sioners have  power  to  apprehend  and  commit.  The  commis- 
sioners proceed  summarily,  examining  the  witnesses  of  both  par- 
ties on  oath,  and,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  pronounce  a 
verdict.  The  time  and  expense  of  obtaining  summary  redress 
in  this  court  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  renders  it  of  great 
service  to  trade.  The  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  appoint 
monthly  such  aldermen  and  commoners  to  sit  as  commissioners 
in  this  court  as  they  think  fit,  and  these,  or  any  three  of  them, 
compose  a  court,  held  in  Basinghall-street,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  from  eleven  till  two  o'clock,  to  hear  and  determine 
such  causes  as  are  brought  before  them.  Besides  the  court  of 
requests  held  here  for  the  city,  there  is  one  in  Vine-street,  Picca- 
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difly ;  one  in  Kmgsgate-street,  High-Holborn ;  another  in  St. 
Margaret' s-h31,  Southwark ;  one  in  Whitechapel ;  one  in  Castle- 
street,  Leicester-square ;  and  one  in  Swan-street,  Southwark. 
The  latter  courts  are  generally  managed  by  tradesmen  of  re- 
spectability. 

Court  of  Admiralty. 

This  court,  held  in  Doctors'  Commons  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, takes  cognizance  of  all  maritime  affairs,  whether  civil 
or  criminal.  All  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  great 
rivers  below  the  first  bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cognizable  in  this 
court  only.  The  proceedings  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  in 
civil  law.  The  plaintiff  gives  security  to  prosecute,  and,  if  cast, 
to  pay  what  is  adjudged.  But  in  criminal  cases,  as  the  trial  of 
pirates,  and  crimes  committed  at  sea,  the  process,  by  a  special 
commission,  is  by  a  judge,  jury,  and  witnesses,  a  judge  of  the 
common  law  assisting,  cm  which  occasion  the  court  is  generally 
held  at  the  Sessions-house,  Old  Bailey.  The  court  is  open  to 
the  public. 

Doctors'  Commons. 
This  college  of  civilians  is  established  for  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  civil  law,  in  which  courts  are  kept  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  causes,  under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  as  in  the  court  of  arches  and  the  prerogative 
court.  There  are  also  offices  in  which  wills  are  deposited  and 
searched,  and  a  court  of  faculties  and  dispensations.  The  name 
of  commons  is  given  to  this  college,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
civilians  commoning  together,  as  in  other  colleges.  This  edifice 
is  situated  in  Great  Kmght  Rider-street,  on  the  south  side  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  old  building,  which  stood  in  this  place, 
was  purchased  for  the  residence  of  the  civilians  and  canonists, 
by  Henry  Harvey,  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  dean 
of  the  arches.  But  this  edifice  being  destroyed  by  the  general 
devastation  in  1666,  they  removed  to  Exeter-house,  in  the  Strand, 
where  the  civilians  had  their  chambers  and  offices,  and  the  courts 
were  held  in  the  hall.  But  some  years  after,  the  commons  being 
rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  and  elegant  manner  than  before, 
the  civilians  returned  thither.  The  causes  of  which  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  law  do,  or  may  take  cognizance  are,  blasphemy, 
apostacy  from  Christianity,  heresy,  ordinations,  institution  to  bene- 
fices, celebration  of  divine  service,  matrimony,  divorces,  bastardy, 
tithes,  oblations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  dilapidations,  reparations 
of  churches,  probates  of  wills,  administrations,  simony,  incest, 
fornication,  .adultery,  pensions,   procurations,  commutation  of 
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penance,  right  of  pews,  and  others  of  the  same  land.  Those 
who  practise  in  these  courts  are  divided  into  two  classes, — advo- 
cates and  proctors.  The  advocates  are  such  as  have  taken  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  are  retained  as  counsellors  and 
pleaders.  These  must  first,  upon  their  petition  to  the  arch- 
bishop, obtain  his  fiat,  and  then  they  are  admitted  by  the  judge 
to  practise.  The  following  is  the  manner  of  their  admission  :- — 
Two  senior  advocates  in  their]  scarlet  robes,  with  the  mace  car- 
ried before  them,  conduct  the  doctor  up  the  court,  with  three 
reverences,  and  present  him  with  a  short  Latin  speech,  together 
with  the  archbishop's  rescript.  Then,  having  taken  the  oaths, 
the  judge  admits  him,  and  assigns  him  a  place  or  seat  in  the 
court,  which  he  is  always  to  keep  when  he  pleads.  Both  the 
judge  and  advocates,  if  of  Oxford,  wear  in  court  scarlet  robes 
and  hoods,  lined  with  taffeta  ;  but  if  of  Cambridge,  white  mi- 
never, and  round  black  velvet  caps.  The  proctors,  or  procurators, 
exhibit  their  proxies  for  their  clients,  and  make  themselves  par- 
ties for  them,  and  draw  and  give  pleas,  or  libels  and  allegation 
in  their  behalf,  produce  witnesses,  prepare  causes  for  sentence, 
and  attend  the  advocates  with  the  proceedings.  These  are  also 
admitted  by  the  archbishop's  fiat,  and  introduced  by  two  senior 
proctors.  They  wear  black  robes  and  hoods,  lined  with  fur- 
The  terms  for  the  pleading  and  ending  of  causes  in  the  civil 
courts  are  but  slightly  different  from  the  term  times  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  order  as  to  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  several 
courts  is  as  follows  : — The  court  of  arches,  having  the  pre-emi- 
nence, sits  first  in  the  morning  ;  the  court  of  admiralty  sits  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  same  day,  and  the  prerogative  court  also  sits  in 
the  afternoon.  The  prerogative  office  is  open  from  nine  to  three, 
except  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  expense  of  searching  fojs 
a  will  here  is  only  1*.,  and  copies  of  them  may  be  procured,  if 
required,  by  paying  proportionably  to  the  trouble  incurred. 

Insolvent  Debtors*  Court 
Was  established  as  an  experiment,  being  chiefly  founded  on  the 
cessio  bonorum  principle  of  the  law  of  Scotland;  after  three 
months'  imprisonment  a  debtor  being  entitled  to  petition  for  his 
discharge  out  of  prison,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  his 
effects  for  the  use  of  his  creditors.  This  discharge,  if  it  should 
not  be  conditional  on  the  grounds  of  extravagance  or  fraud  hav- 
ing been  committed  by  the  debtor,  releases  the  person  ;  but  any 
property  that  can  be  traced  to  him,  although  it  may  have  been 
subsequently  acquired,  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The 
person  is  for  ever  released,  but  property  never,  so  long  as  any 
debts  remain  unsatisfied. 
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The  acts  constituting  the  insolvent  debtors'  court  contain  the 
regulations  for  its  guidance,  and  appoint  commissioners  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  construction  to  be  put  upon  these  laws  is 
left  to  their  sole  discretion — there  is  no  intervention  of  a  jury, 
and  thus  the  court  partakes  of  the  mingled  principles  of  law  and 
equity,  having  specific  regulations  to  enforce,  at  the  same  time 
possessing  a  large  discretionary  power. 

The  number  of  persons  annually  liberated  amounts  to  nearly 
5000,  more  than  one  half  of  whom  belong  to  London.  The 
average  dividend  resulting  from  the  property  given  up  to  the 
creditors  is  about  a  penny  farthing  in  the  pound  ! 

There  are  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  insolvent 
debtors'  act,  who  sit  about  four  days  m  every  fortnight,  and  are 
attended  by  barristers  and  agents,  who  need  not  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted attornies.  The  court  is  a  neat  building,  erected  in  1 824, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane,  in  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's- Inn- 
Fields. 

The  Palace,  or  Marshalsea  Court, 

Has  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  suits  within  twelves  miles  of  the 
king's  palace,  excepting  in  the  city  of  London.  The  mode  of 
proceeding  is  remarkably  expeditious,  as  causes  are  decided  in 
about  three  weeks,  but  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant  can 
belong  to  his  Majesty's  household.  The  steward,  or  judge,  is  a 
barrister,  who  sits  here  every  Friday,  when  the  court  is  open  to 
the  public.  The  building  in  which  the  court  is  held  is  neat  and 
convenient,  and  is  situated  in  Scotland-yard. 

Old  Bailey  Sessions. 
This  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  and  its  jurisdiction 
comprehends  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
London.  It  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year  by  the  king's  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  judges  are,  the  lord  mayor, 
those  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  the  recorder,  and  the  « 
common  serjeant,  who  are  attended  by  both  the  sheriffs,  and  one 
or  more  of  uie  national  judges. 

The  offences  in  the  city  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  citizens,  and 
those  committed  in  the  county  by  one  formed  of  housekeepers  in 
the  comity. 

There  are  besides  the  Middlesex  sessions  held  at  Clerkenwell, 
the  Southwark  at  Horsemonger-lane,  and  London  at  Guildhall, 
for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  &c. 


Connected  with  the  courts  previously  described  are  about  800 
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officers,  450  barristers,  2000  attorneys  and  solicitors,  130  con- 
veyancers and  equity  draftsmen,  70  special  pleaders,  80  proctors, 
40  notaries,  4000  clerks  and  attendants,  besides  judges,  Serjeants 
at  law,  doctors  at  law,  masters  in  chancery,  king's  counsel,  and 
others,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  8000. 


INNS  OF  COURT. 

The  institutions  in  which  the  professors  of  the  law  are  supposed 
to  be  brought  up  and  educated,  are  now  in  name  only  what 
they  were  formerly  in  reality.  Instead  of  any  public  "  moots,'* 
exercises  and  duties  to  be  observed  by  students  previously  to 
their  being  called  to  the  bar,  they  have  now  only  to  eat  a  certain 
number  of  dinners  during  the  terms  of  three  or  five  years,  in  one 
of  the  inns  of  court,  the  expense  of  which,  together  with  a  species 
of  fine,  amounts  to  about  1301.  Having  undergone  this  proba- 
tionary requisite,  the  students  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  if  members  of  the  society  will  move  that  they  be  called, 
even  though  the  party  so  recommended  had  never  once  seen 
a  law  book.  But  although  much  pleasantry  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  practice  of  thus  eating  the  way  to  the  bar,  it 
must  not  be  presumed  that  no  preparatory  study  is  pursued. 
Public  courses  of  study  were  found  inefficacious,  and  were  aban- 
doned ;  but  all  those  who  have  risen  to  celebrity  as  lawyers  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  greatness  by  hard  study.  The  young 
men  not  only  apply  themselves  to  courses  of  law  reading,  but 
come  into  the  practice  of  the  laws,  and  the  application  of  their 
own  researches,  by  articling  themselves  as  pupils  to  leading 
special  pleaders,  counsel,  &c.  Two  or  three  hundred  guineas  are 
frequently  paid  for  permission  to  study  in  the  office  of  a  special 
pleader,  or  barrister  of  high  consideration  and  great  practice. 
The  inns  of  court  are  governed  by  masters,  principals,  benchers, 
stewards,  &c.  For  lighter  offences  persons  are  only  excluded,  or 
not  allowed  to  eat  at  the  common  table  with  the  rest ;  and.  for 
greater,  they  lose  their  chambers,  and  when  once  expelled  from 
one  society  they  are  never  received  by  any  of  the  rest,  Ajs  the 
societies  are  not  incorporated,  they  have  no  lands  or  revenues,  or 
any  thing  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  house,  but  what  is 
paid  for  admissions  and  other  dues  for  the  chambers.  The  mem- 
bers may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer  barristers,  inner  r  bar- 
risters, and  students.  The  benchers  are  the  seniors,  who  have 
the  government  of  the  whole  house,  and  out  of  these  is  annually 
chosen  a  treasurer,  who  receives,  disburses,  and  accounts  for  all 
the  money  belonging  to  the  house. 
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Hie  principal  inns  of  court  are  four.  The  Inner  Temple  and 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn, 

The  Temple 
Is  thus  called,  because  it  was  anciently  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  Knights  Templars.  At  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  professors  of  the  common  law,  and  converted 
into  inns.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  in  re- 
lation to  Essex-house,  which  was  also  a  part  of  the  house  of  the 
Templars,  and  called  the  Outer  Temple,  because  it  was  situated 
without  Temple  Bar. — The  principal  entrance  to  the  Temple  is 
the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  which  was  erected  from  the  design  of 
Inigo  Jones.  It  consists  of  a  brick  edifice,  with  four  Ionic 
stone  pilasters  on  a  rustic  basement,  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb,  the  badge  of  the  society.  St.  Mary's,  or  the  Temple 
Church,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  stone  building,  erected  by  the 
Templars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  cir- 
cular vestibule,  and  for  the  tombs  of  the  crusaders  who  were 
buried  here.  It  likewise  contains  the  remains  of  Dr.  Mead  the 
physician,  and  of  those  eminent  lawyers,  Plowden,  Selden,  and 
Biurlow.  The  Norman  arch,  forming  the  entrance,  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  exquisite  workmanship.  This  church  was  entirely 
recasedwith  stone  in  1828,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Smirke. 

The  Inner  Temple 

Is  situated  to  the  east  of  Middle  Temple  j  Gate,  and  has  a 
cloister,  a  large  garden,  and  spacious  walks. 

The  society  consists  of  benchers,  barristers,  and  students ;  the 
former  of  whom,  as  governors  at  commons,  have  their  table  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  barristers  and  students  in  the 
middle. 

The  hall  and  chapel  are  built  with  Portland  stone,  and  were 
repaired  in  1819 ;  the  former  is  decorated  with  the  story  of  Pe- 
gasus, painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  with  portraits  of 
king  "William,  queen  Mary,  and  lords  Coke  and  Littleton.  To 
the  east  of  the  hall  is  a  range  of  houses,  rebuilt  of  stone  in  the 
Gothic  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smirke,  in  1829.  The  paved 
terrace  in  front  of  them  forms  a  good  promenade. 

The  Gardens,  which  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
form  a  delightful  promenade,  commanding  fine  views  of  Wa- 
terloo and  Blackfnars'  bridges,  and  of  Somerset-house.  They 
are  open  to  the  public  at  six  o'clock  m  the  evening,  for  two  or 
three  of  the  summer  months,  commencing  at  the  nrst  week  in 
June. 
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The  Middle  Temple, 
Which  joins  the  Inner  Temple  on  the  west,  is  so  called  from 
having  been  the  central  part  of  the  ancient  Temple.  The  hall  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  carved  skreen,  a  beautiful  picture  of 
Charles  I.  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke ;  and  with  portraits  of 
Charles  II.,  queen  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.  In  the 
library  is  preserved  a  pair  of  globes  made  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  Middle  Temple,  during  the  time  of  the  Tem- 
plars, the  king's  treasure  was  kept.  The  chief  officer  was  the 
master  of  the  Temple,  who  was  summoned  to  parliament  by- 
Henry  III.,  and  from  him  the  chief  master  of  the  Temple  church 
is  called  "  Master  of  the  Temple." 

Lincoln's  Inn, 
Situated  between  Chancery-lane  and  Lincoln'  s-inn-square,  de- 
rives its  name  from  Henry  de  Lacey,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who 
erected  a  mansion  on  this  spot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
buildings  form  a  quadrangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by 
the  chapel  and  the  hall.  On  these  erections  tradition  asserts  that 
Ben  Jonson  was  employed  as  a  labouring  bricklayer.  The 
former,  erected  in  1620,  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones,  contains  a 
tablet  in  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with 
painted  glass,  representing  various  scriptural  subjects.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  handsome  room  62  feet  long,  and  32  broad,  in  which 
the  lord  chancellor  sits  out  of  term  time ;  it  is  adorned  with  va- 
rious coats  of  arms  of  the  members  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  stained 
glass,  and  with  a  picture  of  Paul  before  Felix,  by  Hogarth. 
Contiguous  to  the  hall  is  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  which  was 
erected  in  1816.  On  the  west  side  of  the  gardens  is  a  fine 
gravel  walk,  overlooking  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  on  the  east,  a 
handsome  range,  termed  Stone  Buildings,  from  the  material 
with  which  the  houses  are  faced.  They  were  erected  by  Sir  R. 
Taylor. 

Gray's  Inn, 
Situated  in  Holborn,  is  so  called  from  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  family  of  Gray  of  Wilton,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  bequeathed  it  to  several  students  of  the 
law.  Like  the  other  inns  of  court  it  is  inhabited  by  barristers  and 
students  of  the  law;  and  also  by  many  gentlemen  of  inde- 
pendent ortune,  who  have  chosen  it  as  an  agreeable  retirement. 
The  hall  is  adorned  with  a  curiously  carved  oak  screen,  and 
with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  James  II.,  and  lord  Ray- 
mond. The  chief  ornament  of  this  inn  is  its  spacious  Garden, 
which  is  open  to  well-dressed  persons  every  day. 
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Besides  these  principal  inns  of  court,  there  are  two  Sergeant*' 
hms;  the  one  in  Fleet-street,  and  the  other  in  Chancery-lane. 

The  Inns  of  Chancery 
Were  probably  so  called  because  they  were  anciently  inha 
bited  by  clerks,  who  chiefly   studied  the  forming   of  writs 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  cursitors,  who  are  officers  of 
chancery. 

The  first  of  these  is  Tkavies'  Inn,  on  Holborn-hill,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  John  Tavye,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
It  has  been  since  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  private  persons. 

Clemen? 8  Inn,  Strand,  the  square  of  which  is  adorned  with 
a  fine  statue  of  a  negro  holding  a  sun-dial,  and  the  hall  with 
portraits  of  severaljudges,  amongst  whom  is  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Clifford! %  bin,  Fleet-street,  formerly  the  house  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford. In  the  hall  is  a  curious  oak-case,  containing  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  society. 

Staple  Inn,  Holborn,  where  the  wool-merchants  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble,  and  probably  given  to  law  students  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  The  hall  contains  casts  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars,  and  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  queen  Anne,  lord  Cowper, 
and  lord  Macclesfield. 

Lyon's  Inn,  Newcastle-street,  anciently  a  common  inn,  with 
the  sign  of  a  lion.  .    f 

Furnivafs  Inn,  Holborn,  which  was  the  residence  of  lords  of 
that  name,  whose  family  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  This  edifice  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Peto  in  a  very  handsome 
style  in  1819. 

Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn,  which  was  so  called  from  a  gentle- 
nan  of  that  name,  who  had  leased  it  from  the  executors  of  dean 
Mackworth,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  law  students. 

Symond's  Inn,  Chancery-lane,  occupied  by  the  masters  of 
chancery,  previous  to  their  removal  to  Southampton-build- 
ings.   And, 

New  Inn,  in  Wych-street,  contiguous  to  Clement's  Inn,  be- 
longs to  the  Middle  Temple. 

These  were  considered  only  as  preparatory  schools  for 
younger  students ;  and  many  were  entered  here  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  They  are  now  chiefly  occupied 
Ky  attornies  and  solicitors.  They  belong,  however,  to  some  of 
the  inns  of  court,  who  formerly  sent  barristers  annually  to  read 
to  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  POLICE, 
PRISONS;  PAUPERISM,  ETC. 

This  division  of  our  labours  comprehends  the  city  of  London, 
that  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  && ;  it  em- 
braces the  municipal  regulations  of  that  metropolis  which  in- 
cludes Westminster,  many  parishes  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
several  in  Surrey  and  Southwark:  and  which,  according  to 
Maitland,  has  "  ingulphed  one  city,  one  borough,  and  forty- 
three  villages."  And  since  Maitland  wrote,  the  parishes  of  St 
Mary-le-bone  and  St.  Pancras  have  been  covered  with  houses. 

City  of  London. 
As  stated  in  our  general  history,  William  I.  granted  an  im- 
portant charter  to  the  city  of  London,  confirming  Edward  the 
Confessor's  laws ;  and  this  is  the  earliest  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion existing.    It  was  ever  recognised  as  a  charter,  and  referred 
to  and  renewed  as  such  down  to  Charles  II.' s  reign.    After  that 
charter,  London  was  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  various  con- 
tests for  power  and  sovereignty,  that  different  monarchs  fa- 
voured it,  granting  various  privileges  and  immunities,  till  the 
corporation  was  finally  composed  of  a  lord  mayor,  two  sheriffs 
for  London  and  Middlesex,  aldermen,  common-council,  and 
livery.    At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Harold  by  William  Jn  the 
chief  officer  of  London  was  called  the  port-reeve,  or  port-grave, 
from  Saxon  words  signifying  chief  governor  of  a  harbour.    He 
was  afterwards  called  provost ;  but  in  Henry  II.'s  reign,  the 
Norman  title  of  maire  was  brought  into  use,  and  soon  rendered 
English  by  spelling  it  mayor.    In  1354,  Edward  III.  granted 
to  this  city  the  privilege  of  having  gold  or  silver  maces  carried 
before  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  in  the  city,  its  suburbs, 
and  liberties  throughout  Middlesex;  and  also  when  going  to 
meet  the  king,  his  heirs,   or  other  royal  persons,  beyond  the 
county.    It  was  at  this  period,  whjen  such  a  dignity  was  granted, 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London  was  first  called 
lord  mayor,  and  gained  the  style  of  right  honourable.     Under 
him  the  city  is  governe4  by  its  recorder,  aldermen,  common-ser- 
jeant,  &c. 

In  1214,  king  John  granted  a  charter  conferring  the  liberty 
of  choosing  a  Mayor  annually,  and  continuing  mm  in  that 
situation  from  year  to  year,  if  the  electors  so  pleased.    He  was 
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to  be  presented  to  the  king  for  approval ;  but  in  the  37th  of 
Henry  III.  a  new  charter  was  gained,  permitting  the  presenta- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.  This  was  done 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  repairing  to  the  king  wherever  he  might 
be; — and  the  practice  continues  to  this  day.  At  first,  the  elec- 
tion was  completely  popular,  resting  with  the  citizens  at  large, 
when  assembled  in  general  folkmote;  but  disturbances  having 
resulted  from  this  mode  of  electing,  it  was  afterwards  managed 
by  delegates  chosen  out  of  each  ward;  and  this  select  number 
was  called  the  commonalty.  This  method  continued  till  1475, 
when  an  act  of  the  common-council  vested  the  election  of  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  coun- 
rilmen,  and  in  the  masters,  wardens,  and  liverymen,  of  the  city 
companies ;  where  the  right  still  continues,  it  having  been  con- 
firmed by  act  of  parliament.  Although  the  office  of  lord  mayor 
is  elective,  his  supremacy  does  not  cease  on  the  death  of  a  sove- 
reign ;  and  when  such  an  event  happens,  he  is  considered  the 
principal  officer  in  the  kingdom,  and  takes  his  place  accordingly 
in  the  privy-council  till  the  new  king  is  proclaimed. 

His  powers  and  privileges  are  very  extensive.  He  is  not  only 
the  king's  representative  in  the  civil  government  of  the  city,  but 
also  first  commissioner  of  the  lieutenancy ;  ]>erpetual  coroner 
and  escheator  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  London  and  the 
borough  of  Soutkwark  ;  chief-justice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
gaol  delivery  of  Newgate;  judge  of  the  court  of  wardmote  at 
the  election  of  aldermen ;  conservator  of  the  rivers  Thames  and 
Medway ;  perpetual  commissioner  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the 
river  Lea ;  and  chief  butler  to  the  king  at  all  coronations,  hav- 
ing a  fee  for  that  service  of  a  golden  cup  and  cover,  and  a  golden 
ewer.    No  corporation  business  is  valid  without  his  authority. 

The  mode  of  election^  which  takes  place  September  29,  is  as 
follows :  the  livery  in  Guildhall  or  common  assembly,  choose 
two  of  the  senior  aldermen  below  the  bar,  who  are  presented  to 
the  court  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  by  whom  one  of  the  alder- 
men so  chosen,  (generally  the  senior,)  is  declared  lord  mayor 
elect.  On  the  9th  of  November,  that  being  the  day  on  which  the 
lord  mayor  elect  enters  upon  his  office,  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs 
attend  him  to  Guildhall  in  their  coaches,  and  about  noon  pro- 
ceed to  Blackfriars-bridge,  where  the  lord  mayor  elect,  the  al- 
dermen, recorder,  and  sheriffs,  go  on  board  tne  splendid  city- 
barge;  and,  attended  by  the  several  city  companies  in  their 
barges,  adorned  with  flags  and  pendants,  proceed  in  great  state 
to  Westminster,  where  his  lordship,  after  certain  ceremonies, 
takes  the  prescribed  oaths  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer. 

f2 
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He  then  proceeds,  with  the  recorder,  &c,  to  the  other  courts  of 
law,  to  invite  the  judges  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  returns  by 
water  to  Blackfriars-bridge.  Having  landed,  he  is  preceded  by 
the  artillery  company,  which  is  followed  by  the  company  of 
which  he  himself  is  free ;  and  in  regular  order  by  the  other  city 
companies,  with  flags  and  music ;  and  among  the  rest  the  ar- 
mourers have  usually  one  or  more  persons  on  horseback,  com- 
pletely dressed  in  various  kinds  ot  armour.  To  these  succeed 
the  domestics  and  servants  of  the  lord  mayor ;  and  then  his 
lordship  in  his  state  coach,  followed  by  the  aldermen,  recorder, 
sheriffs,  chamberlain,  common-serjeant,  town-clerk,  &c,  in  their 
several  coaches  and  chariots. 

This  annual  cavalcade,  generally  called  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  excites  great  interest,  and  exhibits  no  ordinary  display  of 
municipal  splendour.  It  concludes  at  Guildhall,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  entertainment  of  appropriate  magnificence,  at 
which  it  is  customary  to  see  princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished 
members  of  administration,  many  representatives  of  tne  first 
families  in  the  kingdom,  and  about  a  thousand  other  persons  ; 
all  of  whom  are  a  limited  by  tickets  from  the -lord  mayor,  or^ 
from  one  of  the  sheriffs.  The  expenses  (about  3000/.)  are" 
defrayed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  the  festivities  of 
the  day  are  terminated  by  a  splendid  ball. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  dress  is  very  showy.  On  public  occasions, 
he  wears  either  scarlet  or  purple  robes,  richly  furred,  with  a 
broad  hood,  and  gold  chain  or  collar.  When  he  goes  in  his 
state  coach,  the  mace-bearer  sits  upon  a  stool  in  the  middle, 
facing  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  sword-bearer  upon  a  stool 
also,  facing  the  other ;  and  when  on  foot,  his  train  is  supported 
by  a  page,  and  the  mace  and  sword  are  carried  before  him. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  salary,  which  is  granted  annually  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  expenses  of  the  office,  is  8000/.,  but  the 
actual  expenditure  often  exceeds  this  sum  by  several  thousands, 
and  varies  according  to  the  wealth  or  liberality  of  individuals. 
The  plate  used  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  his  state  dinners  belongs 
to  the  Corporation,  and  is  transferred  every  year,  with  an  inven- 
tory of  it,  to  his  successor. 

The  following  is  a  fist  of  the  lord  mayors  of  London,  since 
1800,  with  the  year  in  which  their  mayoralty  terminated : — 

1800  Sir  R.  C.  Glynn  1806  Sir  J.  Shaw  1812  Sir  C.  S.  Hunter 

1801  H.  Combe,  esq.  1807  Sir  W.  Leighton  1813  G.  Scholey,  esq. 

1802  Sir  J.  Earner  1808  J.  Ansley,  esq.  1814  Sir  W.  DomviU© 

1803  Sir  C.  Price  1809  Sir  C.  Flower  1815  S.  Birch,  esq. 

1804  Sir  J.  Perring  1810  T.  Smith,  esq.  1816  M.  Wood,  esq. 
>5  P.  Perchard,  esq.  1811  J.  J.  Smith,  esq.  1817  M,  Wood,  esq. 
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1813  C.  Smith,  esq.  1883  W.  He/rate,  esq.  1827  A.  Brawn,  esq. 

1&19  J.  Atkins,  esq.  1824  R.  Waithman,  esq.  1828  M.  P.  Lucas,  esq. 

1W0  G.  Bridges,  esq.  1825  J.  Garret,  esq.  1819  W.  Thompson,  esq. 

1*31  J.  T.  Thorp,  esq.  1826  W.  Venmbles,  esq.  1830  R.  Crowder,  t«q. 
1822  C.  Magna/,  esq. 

The  Aldermen  are  of  more  remote  antiquity  than  the  mayors. 
The  office  was  of  Saxon  institution.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  aeldertnan,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  and  accord- 
ingly supposed  to  be  of  superior  wisdom  and  gravity.  Henry 
III.,  after  the  citizens  had  suffered  many  oppressions,  restored 
a  form  of  government,  and  appointed  twenty-four  citizens  to 
exercise  the  power.  In  his  son's  reign,  the  city  was  divided 
into  twenty-four  wards.  Till  1394,  the  aldermen  were  chosen 
annually;  but  when  Richard  II.  removed  back  the  courts  of 
judicature  from  York  to  London,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament 
that  they  should  "  continue  in  office  during  life,  or  good  be- 
haviour." From  that  time,  the  office  of  alderman  has  been  for 
life.  There  are  twenty-six  wards,  and  each  ward  has  its  alder- 
man. The  mode  of  election  has  been  several  times  varied ;  but 
it  is  now  regulated  by  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1725 ;  which 
act  also  settles  the  mode  of  electing  all  the  other  city  officers. 
The  right  of  voting  for  aldermen  is  vested  in  those  freemen  who 
are  resident  householders.  The  lord  mayor  presides  at  the 
election  of  an  alderman,  and  if  a  poll  be  demanded,  it  termi- 
nates in  three  days.  Those  aldermen  who  have  filled  the  civic 
chair  are  justices  of  the  quorum ;  and  all  the  other  aldermen  are 
justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city.  They  are  also  the  subor- 
dinate governors  of  their  respective  wards,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  exercise  and  executive  power  within 
their  own  districts.  They  hold  courts  of  wardmote  for  the 
election  of  common-coiuicilmen  and  other  ward  officers,  the 
regulation  of  the  business  of  the  ward,  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions, &c. ;  and  in  the  management  of  these  duties,  each  alder- 
man is  assisted  by  one  or  two  deputies,  who  are  annually  se- 
lected by  himself  from  amongst  the  common-councilmen  of  his 
own  ward. 

The  cbMMON  council  is  likewise  of  very  early  origin  ;  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  commonalty.  Various  opinions  are 
entertained  as  to  the  share  which  the  commonalty,  or  citizens  at 
large,  possessed  in  the  local  jurisdiction.  It  is  beyond  dispute, 
(and  it  is  a  proud  fact  for  the  city  of  London,  as  it  shows  their 
acknowledged  importance  in  all  times,)  that  the  great  body  of 
the  citizens  was  very  early  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
city  constitution.    The  charter  of  Henry  I.  mentions  the  folk- 
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mote,  a  Saxon  -appellation,  and  which  may  fairly  be. rendered 
the  court  or  assembly  of  the  people.  The  general  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  folk-mote  was  in  the  open  air,  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in 
St  Paul's  churchyard.  It  was  not  discontinued  till  after  Henry 
III.'s  reign ;  but  it  had  been  considered  the  supreme  assembly 
of  the  city.  It  was  called  together  by  the  tolling  of  a  great 
bell.  From  the  great  increase  of  the  city's  population,  the  inter* 
mixture  of  the  non-freemen  with  the  inhabitants  rendered  this 
mode  of  meeting  inconvenient,  tumultuous,  and  sometimes  dan- 
gerous 5  and  the  system  of  delegation  was  then  had  recourse  to. 
A  certain  number  of  representatives  were  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  who  beiug  added  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  con- 
stituted the  Court  of  Common  Council.  At  first,  only  two  were 
returned  for  each  ward ;  but  it  being  afterwards  considered  that 
the  collective  assembly  thus  chosen  was  an  insufficient  represen- 
tation, in  1347  the  number  was  enlarged.  It  was  provided  that 
each  ward  should  elect  common  councilmen  according  to  its 
relative  extent — not  fewer  than  six,  nor  more  than  twelve :  since 
then,  there  has  been  an  alteration  in  the  numbers,  and  the  pre- 
sent aggregate  number  is  240.  The  common  councilmen  are 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aldermen,  with  this  difference 
— the  lord  mayor  presides  at  the  election  of  an  alderman,  and 
the  alderman  at  the  election  of  common  councilmen.  The  court 
debates  with  open  doors  in  general;  but  it  has  the  power, 
though  rarely  exercised,  of  excluding  strangers :  and  in  the 
general  management  of  its  business,  the  rules,  proceedings,  com- 
mittees, &c,  are  much  like  those  of  the  house  of  commons* 
They  cannot  assemble  without  summons  from  the  lord  mayor, 
and  then  for  one  sitting  only j  but  it  is  his  duty  to  call  a  meet- 
ing whenever  it  is  demanded  by  requisition,  and  the  law  com- 
pels him  to  assemble  the  court  a  certain  number  of  times  dutfrjg 
his  mayoralty.  The  common  councilmen  are  annually  elected 
on  St.  Thomas's  day ;  and  the  elections  are  carried  on  in  the 
churches*  Should  there  be  contests,  they  are  conducted  in  the 
vestry-rooms  or  work-houses.  The  general  business  of  the  court 
is  to  make  laws  for  the  due  government  of  the  city,  to  guide  its' 
police;  to  manage  its  property ;  in  fact,  the  court  of  common 
council  in  the  city's  legislature.  Only  twenty-five  s  out  of  the 
twenty-six  wards  return  common  councilmen:  Bridgeward 
without  is  unrepresented,  except  by  an  alderman.  . 

Names  of  the  wards,  with  die  number  of  common  councilmen 
each  ward  returns  J — 

Aldersgate    . '    .    8       Bassishaw        .       4       Bishopsgate     .    14 
Aldgate      .       .    6       Billingsgate     .     10       BittuUtreefl    .    12 
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Brides    .       .15  Cornhill          .  6  Line-stmt  .  4 

Broa^- street    .  10  Cripplegate      .  16  Parteoken  .  6 

Candlewick     .  •    8  Bowgate          .  8  Qaerakitbe  •  6 

Castle-Baynard  10  Farringdon-within  17  •'*  Tower    .  .  18 

Cheap      .        .  12  Far  ringd  on- without  16  Vintry    .  .  • 

Cotanan-street  6  Langboarn       .  10  Walbrook  •  8 

Cordwainers'     «  8 

The  Sheriffs  next  require  our  attention.  Some  writers 
place  them  after  the  lord  mayor,  but  such  arrangement  would 
interrupt  the  narrative  respecting  the  city's  legislature.  Thb 
office  of  sheriff  (from  ikir&revt,  governor  of  a  shire  or  county) 
is  of  great  antiquity,  trust,  and  authority.  London  had  its 
sheriffs  prior  to  "William  the  First's  reign.  In  all  general  cases, 
the  sheriffs  are  the  king's  officers ;  but  the  sheriff-wick  of  Mid- 
dlesex haying  been  purchased  by  the  city,  from  Henry  I.,  the 
lord  mayor  and  citizens  now  hold  it  in  fee,  and  appoint  two 
sheriffs  annually  for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  jurisdictions 
of  these  officers  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  perfectly  separate, 
but  if  either  die,  the  other  cannot  act  till  a  new  one  be  chosen  ; 
for  there  must  be  two  sheriffs  for  London,  which,  by  charter,  is 
both  a  city  and  a  county,  though  they  make  but  one  jointly  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Anciently  these  officers  were  chosen 
from  amongst  the  commonalty  before  spoken  of,  and  any 
citizen  is  still  eligible,  except  he  swear  himself  not  worth  15,000/. 
Many,  aldermen  who  were  never  sheriffs  were  advanced  to  the 
mayoralty;  but  greater  regularity  is  now  observed,  and  no 
alderman,  can  be  chosen  lord  mayor  unless  he  has  served  the 
office  of  sheriff.  The  mode  of  choosing  the  sheriffs  has  been 
frequently  altered.  ■  Formerly,  the  elder  sheriff  was  nominated 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who  drank  to  him  by  name  as  sheriff  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  this  nomination  was,  by  custom,  confirmed 
by  the  commonalty ;  but  the  commons  succeeded  in  abrogating 
this  custom,  and  for  some  time  both  sheriffs  were  chosen  by  the 
livery  at  large.  Sir  J.  Parsons,  lord  mayor  in  1704,  revived  the 
ancient  method  of  nomination,  under  the  authority  of  a  then 
recent  act  of  common  council.  The  present  mode  is  for  the 
lord  mayor  to  drink  to  fourteen  respectable  citizens,  two  of 
whom  are  elected  by  the  livery  on  the  following  Midsummer- 
day,  and  they  are  obliged  to  serve  under  a  penalty  of  400/. 
Itoe  opinion  of  the  livery  in  common  hall  is  not  decisive,  and  if 
a  poll  be  demanded,  it  continues  open  seven  days.  Tne  lord 
mayor  cannot  properly  nominate  a  commoner  sheriff,  if  there  be 
an  alderman  who  has  not  served,  though  it  is  often  done ;  but 
if  the  citizen  drunk  to,  pay  the  fine,  he  is  exempted  for  three 
years,  nor  can  he  again  be  drunk  to  by  any  future  lord  mayor, 
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unless  he  become  an  alderman.  No  alderman  can  be  exempted 
for  more  than  one  year,  after  a  previous  payment,  without  the 
consent  of  the  common  council :  whoever  serves  is  obliged  to 
give  bond  to  the  corporation  for  1000/.  The  sheriffs  enter  upon 
their  office  on  Michaelmas- day,  having  been  sworn  the  day 
before,  in  Guildhall.  On  the  day  after  Michaelmas-day,  the 
new  sheriffs  proceed  to  Westminster,  to  be  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  by  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies41.  The  duty  of  the  sheriffs,  amongst  other  things,  is 
to  serve  writs  of  process.  Where  the  king  is  party,  the  sheriffs 
rnay  break  open,  doors,  or  may  untile  houses,  to  gain  admission, 
if  entrance  be  denied ;  but  not  upon  private  process,  except  upon 
outlawry  After  judgment  j  and  in  every  case  where  the  outer 
door  is  open,  or  where  admission  can  be  obtained  by  stratagem, 
or  without  force,  the  sheriffs,  or  their  officers,  may  enter  and 
execute  their  writ.  They  are  also  to  attend  the  judges,  and 
execute  their  orders;  to  impannel  or  summon  juries  "  of  honest 
repute  and  of  good  ability,  to  consider  of  and  deliver  their  ver- 
dicts according  to  justice  and  the  merits  of  the  cause ;"  to  see 
condemned  persons  executed;  and,  in  cases  of  resistance  to 
their  legal  authority,  as  in  public  riots,  &c.,  to  raise  the  po$*e 
camitatus.  For  the  county  alone  about  25,000  writs  are  annually 
directed  to  the  sheriff, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  sheriffs  since  1800,  with  the  data 
when  their  shrievalty  terminated. 

1801  J.  Perring.esq.,  and  T.  Cadell,  esq, 

1802  W.  Rawlins;  esq.,  and  R.  A.  Cox,  esq. 

1803  Sir  R.  Walsh,  and  Sir  J.  Alexander. 

1804  J.  Shaw,  esq.,  and  Sir  W.  lighten. 

1805  G.  Seholey,  esq.,  and  W.  Domville,  esq. 

1806  J.  Ansley,  esq.,  and  T.  Smith,  esq. 

1807  Sir  J.  Branscomb,  and  Sir  J.  Miles. 

1808  C.  Smith,  esq.,  and  R.  Phillips,  esq. 

1809  J.  J.  Smith,  esq.,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  esq. 

1810  M.  Wood,  esq.,  and  J.  Atkins,  esq. 

1811  Sir  W.  Plomer,  and  S.  Goodbehere,  esq. 

1812  S.  Birch,  esq.,  and  W.  Heygate,  esq. 

1813  J.  Blades,  esq.,  and  M.  Hoy,  esq. 

1814  C.  Magnay,  esq.,  and  T.  C.  Marsh,  esq. 

1815  J.  Leigh,  esq.,  and  C.  Reay,  esq. 

1816  T.  Bell,  esq.,  and  J.  T.  Thorp,  esq. 

1817  G.  Bridges,  esq.,  and  R.  Kirby,  esq. 

1818  F.  Desanges,  esq.,  andG.  Alderson,  esq. 

•  The  ceremony  of  counting  the  hob  nails  originated  in  1235,  when  a 
grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  St.  Clement's,  Strand,  was  made  to  a  far* 
rier,  on  condition  that  he  annually  rendered  to  the  exchequer  six  horse 
shoes,  with  nails  belonging  to  them.  The  ground  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  corporation  of  London,  by  whom  the  customary  payment  is  still  made. 
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1819  J.  Roberts,  esq.,  and  L.  Gwynne,  esq. 
1830  J.  Rothwell,  esq.,  and  J.  W.  Parkins,  esq. 

1821  R.  Waithman,  esq.,  and  W.  Williams,  esq. 

1822  J.  Garret,  esq.,  and  W.  Venables,,  esq. 

1823  M.  P.  Lucas,  esq.,  and  W.  Thompson,  esq. 

1824  G.  Whittaker,  esq.,  and  Sir  P.  Laurie. 

1825  A.  Brown,  esq.,  and  J.  Key,  esq. 

1826  R.  Crowder,  esq.,  and  T.  Kelly,  esq. 

1827  C.  Farebrother,  esq.,  and  H.  Winchester,  esq. 

1828  A.  Spottiswoode,  esq.,  and  E.  A.  Wilde,  esq. 

1829  F.  Booth,  esq.,  and  W.  T.  Copeland,  esq. 

1830  W.  H.  Richardson,  esq.,  and  T.  Ward,  esq. 

The  Recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  2500/.,  the  chamberlain,  com- 
mon-serjeant,  city  remembrancer,  &c,  constitute  the  other 
leading  city  officers. 

The  judicial  franchise  is  amongst  the  many  valuable  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  city.  It  is  most  important ;  and  yet  the 
power  of  the  city  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  or  of  compen- 
sations for  injuries,  "  by  action  or  writ,  according  to  the  course 
of  common  law,"  is  but  little  known.  There  are  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court,  the  Court  of  Hustings,  the  Sheriff's  Court,  &c. 

There  are  ninety-one  city  companies.  The  first  twelve  that 
stand  on  the  list  are  called  the  chief,  and  are  sometimes  styled 
The  Honourable.  The  following  is  the  list,  arranged  in  their 
order  of  precedency : — 


1  Mercers. 

2  Grocers. 

3  Draper?. 

4  Fishmongers. 

5  Goldsmiths. 
€  Skinners. 

7  Merchant  Tailors. 

8  Haberdashers. 

9  Salters. 

10  Ironmongers. 

11  Vintners. 

12  Clothworkers. 

13  Dyers. 

H  Brewers. 

15  Leather  Sellers. 

16  PewtereTs. 

17  Barber  Surgeons. 

18  Cutlers. 

19  Bakers. 

20  Wax  Chandlers. 

21  Tallow  Chandlers. 

22  Armorers  and  Bra- 

ziers. 

23  Girdlers. 

24  Butchers. 


25  Saddlers. 

26  Carpenters. 

27  Cordwainers. 

28  Painter  Stainers. 

29  Carriers. 

30  Masons. 

31  Plumbers. 

32  Innholders. 

33  Founders. 

34  Poulterers. 

35  Cooks. 

36  Coopers. 

37  Tilers  and  Brick- 

layers. 

38.  Bowyers. 

39.  Fletchers.    , 

40.  Blacksmiths. 
4).  Joiners. 

42.  Weavers. 

43.  Woolmen. 

44.  Scriveners. 

45.  Fruiterers. 

46.  Plasterers. 

47.  Stationers. 

48.  Embroiderers. 


49  Upholders. 

50  Musicians. 

51  Turners. 

52  Basket  Makers. 

53  Glaziers. 

54  Homers. 

55  Farriers. 

56  Paviors. 

57  Lorimers. 

58  Apothecaries. 

59  Shipwrights. 

60  Spectacle  Makers. 

61  Clock  Makers. 

62  Glovers. 

63  Comb  Makers. 

64  Felt  Makers. 

65  Framework  Knit  ters 

66  Silk  Throwsters. 

67  Silkmen. 

68  Pin  Makers. 

69  Needle  Makers. 

70  Gardeners. 

71  Soap  Makers. 

72  Tin  Plate  Workers. 

73  Wheelwrights. 
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74  Distillers.  80  Gun  Makers.  85  Wood  Mongers. 

75  Hatband  Makers.  81  Gold     and     Silver  86  Starch  Makers. 

76  Patten  Makers.  Wire -Drawers.  87  Fishermen. 

77  Glass  Sellers.  83  Long     Bowstring  88  Parish  Clerks. 

78  Tobacco-pipe  Makers  Makers.  89  Carmen. 

79  Coach   and  Coach-  83  Card  Makers.  90  Porters. 

Harness  Makers.       84  Fan  Makers.  91  Watermen. 

Nearly  fifty  of  these  companies  'have  halls,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable  as  buildings,  and  others  for  their  paintings  and 
curiosities.    The  following  are  the  principal : — 

Mercers'  Hall,  Cheapside,  is  distinguished  by  a  richly- 
sculptured  front,  adorned  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  contains  some  interesting  reliques  of  the  cele- 
brated Whittington. 

Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  court  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Poultry, 
is  a  handsome  building,  with  stone  front,  surmounted  by  an 
emblem  of  eastern  productions.  It  contains  portraits  of  Sir 
John  Cutler,  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  son  Mr.  Pitt. 

Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton-street,  is  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  mansion  inhabited  by  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex.  It  is  enriched  with  a  fine  portrait  of 
Nelson,  by  Beechy,  a  portrait  of  Fitz  Alwyn,  the  first  mayor 
of  London,  and  another  which  is  said  to  be  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 

Fishmongers'  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
London-bridge,  was  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  but  pulled  down 
in  1828,  in  order  to  form  the  avenues  to  New  London  Bridge. 
The  hall  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here 
is  preserved  a  curious  statue  of  Sir  W#  Walworth,  whose  right 
hand  grasps  the  identical  dagger  with  which  he  struck  Wat 
Tyler. 

Skinners'  Hall,  Dowgate-hill,  is  a  noble  building,  adorned 
with  pilasters  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which  are  the  arms  of 
the  company. 

Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  Threadneedle-street,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  London.  It  contains  portraits  of  several  distin- 
guished individuals,  and  the  charter  granted  to  the  company  by 
Henry  VII. 

Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch-street,  is  a  stately  edifice  of 
Portland-stone,  erected  in  1748.  It  is  enriched  with  some 
exquisite  carving. 

Barbers'  Hall,  Monkwell-street,  contains  a  fine  painting  "by 
Holbein,  representing  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  of 
the  barber  surgeons  to  the  company.  Amongst  the  characters 
introduced  is  Dr.  Butts,  mentioned  in  Shakspeare. 
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Armorer**  Hail,  Coleman-street,  is  adorned  with  a  fine  picture 
by  Northcote,  representing  the  entry  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry 
Bolingbroke  into  London. 

Stationers'  Hall,  Stationers'-court,  Ludgate-hill,  contains 
some  good  paintings  in  oil  and  stained  glass. 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster-lane,  is  a  substantial  brick  building, 
containing  several  pictures. 

Salter*1  Hall,  Oxford- court,  Gannon-street,  rebuilt  in  1826, 
contains  portraits  of  several  kings  of  England,  and  a  remark- 
ably fine  one  of  Sir  C.  Wren.  Here,  likewise,  is  preserved  a 
bill  of  fare  for  fifty  people,  in  the  year  1506,  the  whole  amount 
of  which  did  not  exceed  two  pounds. 

Painter  Stainers*  Halt,  Little  Trinity-lane,  is  adorned  with 
a  view  of  the  Fire  of  London,  and  with  several  portraits, 
amongst  which  is  one  of  Camden  the  antiquarian,  who  pre- 
sented this  company  with  a  cup  and  cover,  still  used  by  them  on 
St  Luke's  day. 

Clothworkers'  Hall,  Mincing-lane,  contains  carvings,  as  large 
as  hfe,  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 

Vintners'  Hall,  Upper  Thames-street,  which  was  partly 
rebuilt  in  1820,  contains  a  picture  of  St.  Martin,  who  is  repre- 
sented dividing  his  cloak. 

Coach  Makers'  Hall,  Noble-street,  was  long  famed  for  a 
debating  society,  m  which  many  eminent  men  first  practised 
oratory. 

Saddlers9  Hall,  in  Cheapside,  was  handsomely  rebuilt  in 
1823. 

Common  Halls,  which  are  assemblies  of  the  livery,  are 
conVenable  on  the  requisition  of  several  of  the  members,  to  the 
lord  mayor,  who  presides. 

The  Military  Government  of  the  city  is  another  of  its 
peculiar  privileges,  possessed  from  the  earliest  times.  Its  forces 
consist  of  two  regiments  of  militia,  raised  by  ballot,  according 
to  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1794,  besides  a  regiment  or 
light  horse  volunteers.  The  military  force  of  the  city  is  said 
to  have  been  highly  instrumental  in  restoring  the  monarchy  to 
Charles  II. 

The  city  of  London  sends  four  members  to  parliament,  who 
are  chosen  by  the  liverymen  :  the  election  takes  place  in  Guild- 
hall, and,  if  a  poll  be  demanded,  continues  seven  days. 

City  of  Westminster. 
That  which  was  once  called  Thomey  Island  (because,  accord- 
ing to  ©towe,  "it  was  a  place  overgrown  with  thorns  and  en- 
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vironed  with  waters/')  is  now  the  seat  of  government,  the 
residence  of  royalty,  and  the  centre  of  fashion.     It  is  now  so 
united  with  London,  that,  in  appearance,  they  form  one  city, 
and  in  ordinary  speech  they  are  mentioned  only  as  one.    For 
many  ages  it  was  a  place  entirely  distinct  from  London,  and 
the  distance  between  them  was  considerable.    The  Strand  was 
the  road  which  formed  the  communication  between  the  two 
towns,  and  Westminster  was  then  open  to  the  Thames  and  the 
fields.    It  appears  that,  in  1385,  this  road  was  payed  as  far  as 
the  Savoy ;  and  some  years  after,   Sir  Robert  Cecil,  having  j 
built  a  house  at  Ivy^bridge,  caused  the  pavement  to  be  extended  j 
thither,  and  many  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility  were  erected 
in  the  Strand.    That  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Westminster  in  994  is  certain ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  one  before  that  period.    Edward  the  Confessor  founded  a 
royal  palace  here,  which  was  considerably  improved  by  the 
addition  of  Westminster-hall.    The  existence  of  Westminster 
is  derived  from  the  foundation  of   the   Abbey.     In   1257, 
Henry  III.  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster 
a  market  and  fair,  and  hence  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  "the 
city  and  liberties*1  of  Westminster.    In  1352  Westminster  was, 
by  act   of   parliament,   constituted  one  of  the   ten  towns  in 
England  where  the  staple  or  market  for  wool,  &c.  should  be 
perpetually  held.      At  the   general  suppression  of   religious 
houses  by  Henry  VIII.,  Westminster  was  converted  into  a 
bishopric,  with  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries;. but  the  only 
bishop  was  Thomas  Thirlby.     It  was  suppressed  in  1550,  oa 
his  translation  to  Norwich ;  and  Westminster  retains  the  title 
of  city  by  courtesy.    Before  it  became  a  city,  it  had  many 
years  been  the  seat  of  the  royal  palace,  the  high, court  of  par- 
liament, and  of  our  law  tribunals ;  most  of  our  sovereigns 
were  crowned  and  have  their  sepulchres  in  the  abbey.     The 
ancient  palace  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  Henry 
VIII.  purchased  his  palace  of  Whitehall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
From  this  period,  Henry  VIII.    having    built    St.  James's 
palace,  a  tennis-court  and  cock-pit,  and  formed  the  park  and 
places  for  bowling,  the  buildings  in  Westminster  began  U 
extend  in  all  directions. 

It  derived  jjjreat  benefit  from  the  new  mode  of  pavtng  thd 
metropolis,  which  commenced  about  1763.  Parliament-street 
Charing-cross,  Cockspur-street,  and  Pall-mall,  had  then  goo( 
Edinburgh  stones  laid  down  for  the  carriage  ways,  with  purbecl 
pavements  and  moor-stone  curbs :  St.  James's-street,  and  variou 
others  in  the  vicinity,  were  also  newly  paved  about  the  sam 
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period ;  and  this  improvement  progressively  extended  through 
most  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  extravagant  use  of  enormous  signs  had  also  become  a 
great  evil;  but  these  were  entirely  removed  with  those  improve- 
ments which  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  ... 

The  city  of  Westminster  is  comprised  in  the  two  perishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  which  are  now  united ;  and  the 
ubbrties  consist  of  seven  parishes, — St.  Martin' s-in-the-fields, 
St.  James's,  St.  Anne's,  St.  Clement  Danes,  SLMary-le-Strand, 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  and  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden, 
with  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy. 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  which  is  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  portion  of  the  liberties  of  West- 
minster. Anciently  it  was  the  site  of  a  college,  consisting  of  a 
dean  and  priests ;  and  Henry  VII.  conveyed  to  the  abbot  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  the  advowson  of  the  deanery, 
&c.  of  St.  Martin'  s-le-Grand.  In  the  thirty-second  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  monarch  granted  it  to  the  new  see  of  West- 
minster, and  two  years  afterwards  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
When  Edward  VI.  dissolved  the  bishopric  of  Westminster,  he 
opnveyed  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  with  the  jurisdiction,  to  the 
toshop  of  London;  but  an  act  of  parliament  restored  it  (as 
the  abbot  and  convent  had  enjoyed  it)  to  the  dean  and  chapter, 
vho  are  now  in  full  possession  of  it.  The  church  was  taken 
down  soon  after  the  year  1548,  and  the  place  covered  with 
buildings.  The  inhabitant-householders,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
have  the  right  of  voting  for  the  members  of  Westminster. 

Westminster  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  elec- 
tion takes  place  in  Covenkgarden  market,  in  front  of  St.  Paul's 
church.  U  more  than  two  members  are  offered  as  candidates, 
and  a  poll  be  demanded,  the  election  continues  fifteen  days, 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  nomination. 

Its  government,  until  the  Reformation,  was  arbitrary,  under 
J*  abbot  and  monks.  It  was  afterwards  under  that  of  the 
Jkkop  and  the  dean  and  chapter;  it  was  next  settled  by 
*/  Elizabeth,  1585,  fixing  the  civil  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  laity,  though  the  Sean  is  empowered  to  nominate  the 
™f  officers.  The  authority  extends  to  the  precincts  of  St. 
"rtinVle-Grand,  and  to  some  towns  of  Essex,  which  are 
jjfckpted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London  and 
™e_2Iehbishop  0f  Canterbury. 

"*  principal  magistrate  is  the  high  steward,  who  is  usually 
a  aebleman,  and  is  chosen,  by  the  dean  and  chapter.    His  post 
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is  similar  to  that  of  chancellor  of  an  university,  and  is  gene- 
rally held  for  life.  On  his  death  or  resignation,  a  chapter  is 
called  for  the  election  of  another,  in  which  the  dean  sits  as 
high  steward  till  the  election  is  concluded. 

The  next  great  officer  is  the  high  bailiff)  who  is  chosen  by 
the  high  steward,  notwithstanding  which,  a  considerable  sura 
is  required  to  be  paid  for  the  place.  He  also  holds  his  office  for 
life,  and  has  the  chief  management  of  the  election  of  members 
of  parliament  for  Westminster ;  and  all  the  other  bailiffs  are 
subordinate  to  him.  He  summons  juries,  and  in  the  court-leets 
sits  next  to  the  deputy-steward.  To  him  all  fines  and  forfeitures 
belong,  which  render  the  situation  very  profitable. 

There  are,  also,  sixteen  burgesses  and  their  assistants,  whose 
functions  in  all  respects  resemble  those  of  the  alderman's  depu- 
ties of  the  city  of  London,  each  having  his  proper  ward  under 
his  jurisdiction :  and  from  these  are  elected  two  head-burgesses; 
one  for  the  city,  and  the  other  for  the  liberties,  who  in  the  court- 
leet  rank  next  to  the  head-bailiff.  There  is  also  a  high-con- 
stable, who  is  chosen  by  the  court-leet,  and  has  all  the  other 
constables  under  his  direction. 

The  government  of  Westminster  has  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  great  and  opulent  city.  Its  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, however,  are  chosen  by  the  householders  ;  and  this 
extensive  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  Westminster  being  the  seat  of  the  court,  renders 
the  elections  for  this  city  particularly  interesting.  This  citj 
has  no  power  of  making  freemen,  no  trading  companies,  and 
no  courts  except  those  of  the  leet,  the  sessions,  and  a  court  oi 
requests. 

Besides  the  above  officers,  there  are,  in  Westminster,  52  in 
quest-men,  12  surveyors  of  the  highways,  and  80  scavengers. 

Borough  of  Southwark. 

Southwark,  which  constitutes  another  great  portion  of  thi 
widely-spreading  metropolis,  was  governed  by  its  own  bailiff 
till  1327.  The  city,  however,  found  great  inconvenience  trot) 
file  number  of  malefactors  who  escaped  thither,  in  order  to  b 
out  of  the  reach  and  cognizance  of  the  city  magistrates.  J 
grant  was  therefore  made  of  that  town,  and  the  mayor  c 
London  was  constituted  bailiff  of  Southwark,  and  empowere 
to  govern  it  by  his  deputy. 

In  Edward  VI  .'s  reign,  the  crown  granted  the  "  Borough  i 
Town"  of  Southwark  to  the  city  of  London  for  a  pecuniae 
consideration  j  and,  within  a  month  after  the  passing  of  tl 
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patent,  in  consideration  of  a  further  sum  paid  to  the  crown  by 
the  city,  Southwark  was  made  one  of  the  city  wards,  and  named 
Bridge-Ward-Without.  In  consequence  of  the  above  grant, 
Southwark  became  subject  to  the  lord  mayor,  who  has  under 
Mm  a  steward  and  bailiff,  the  former  of  whom  holds  a  court  of 
record  every  Monday  at  St.  Margaret' s-hill,  for  all  debts, 
damages,  and  trespasses,  within  his  limits. 

This  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
election  takes  place  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  if  a  poll  be 
demanded,  continues  fifteen  days. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  police  of  such  a  metropolis  as  that  of  London  cannot  fail 
6}  excite  interest  in  the  minds  of  inhabitants  as  well  as  of 
Tisiters ;  for  next  to  the  blessings  which  a  nation  may  derive 
from  an  excellent  constitution  and  system  of  general  laws,  are 
those  advantages  which  result  from  a  well-regulated  and  ener- 
getic police,  conducted  and  enforced  with  purity,  activity,  vigi- 
knce,  and  discretion. 

The  city  of  Loudon,  as  already  stated,  is  under  the  control 
of  its  own  magistracy,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men. There  are  two  police  offices :  one  in  the  Mansion-house, 
fhere  the  lord  mayor  presides;  and  the  other  at  Guildhall, 
there  the  aldermen  sit  m  rotation.  All  cases  which  occur  east 
4  King-street  are  taken  to  the  Mansion-house,  and  those  west 
rf  King-street  to  Guildhall.  Both  offices  usually  commence 
'xisiness  at  12  o'clock. 

The  principal  police  officers  under  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
Ben,  are  two  marshals,,  .under  whom  are  eight  marshalmen, 
*hose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  lord  mayor  on  all  state  ocea- 
^»°s,  to  attend  the  courts  of  aldermen  and  common  council,  the 
wd  Bailey  sessions,  and  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
Werior  officers  of  police. 

The  city  has  also  twenty-three  day  patrol  and  sixteen  night 
Pjkol}  whose  duty  is  to  patrol  the  streets,  and  apprehend  all 
Jjeves,  rogues,  and  vagabonds ;  and  eight  Smithfield  patrol, 
™o  attend  on  market  days  to  keep  order. 

Besides  the  general  police  of  the  city,  each  ward  appoints 
fcadles,  constables,  patrol,  watchmen,  and  street-keepers, 
^rding  to  its  size.  The  number  of  watchmen  in  the  city  is 
*tween  700  and  800. 

The  Metropolitan  Police,  established  by  Mr.  Peel,  is  intended 
0  comprise  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  out  of  the 
"risdiction  of  the  city,  and  within  twelve  miles  of  Charing- 
J  a  2 
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cross;  and  to  supersede  the  old  watchmen,  patrols,  street- 
keepers,  &c,  by  uniting  under  one  head  all  parochial  police 
authorities.  These  are  placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
police,  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  who  superintend,  and 
are  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  inferior  officers,  both  daily 
and  nightly.  This  new  police  was  commenced  in  several  of  the 
parishes  in  Westminster,  Sept.  29,  1829,  and  it  is  gradually  to 
be  extended  to  the  other  districts.  The  old  watch  rates  are 
abolished,  and  a  general  police  tax  is  substituted  instead  of 
them. 

The  metropolitan  police  district  is  formed  into  divisions, 
varying  in  size,  but  having  the  same  number  of  men  and  officers. 
In  each  is  a  station  or  watchhouse,  from  which  point  the  duty 
is  carried  on.  Every  division  is  designated  by  a  local  name, 
and  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Each  division  is  again  divided 
into  eight  sections,  and  each  section  into  eight  beats,  the  limits 
of  which  are  clearly  defined. 

The  police  force  consists  of  as  many  companies  as  there  are 
divisions.  Each  company  comprises  1  superintendent,  4  in- 
spectors, 16  Serjeants,  and  144  police  constables.  The  com- 
pany is  divided  into  sixteen  parties,  each  consisting  of  one  Ser- 
jeant and  nine  men.  Four  Serjeants'  parties,  or  one -fourth  of 
the  company,  form  an  inspector's  party.  The  whole  is  under 
the  command  of  the  superintendent.  Each  man  is  marked  on 
the  collar  of  his  coat  with  the  letter  of  his  division,  and  a  num- 
ber corresponding  with  his  name  in  the  books  of  the  office,  so 
that  he  may  at  all  times  be  recognised.  The  first  sixteen 
numbers  in  each  division  denote  the  Serjeants. 

The  general  duty  of  the  police  is  to  patrol  the  streets,  lanes^ 
and  courts  of  the  district,  arrest  disturbers  of  the  peace,  house- 
breakers, reputed  thieves,  and  beggars,  and  preserve  good 
order.  All  lie  policemen  are  dressed  in  blue  uniform,  and  ai 
night  wear  dark  brown  great  coats.  Each  man  is  furnished 
with  a  cutlass,  a  rattle,  and  a  staff. 

The  policemen  are  on  duty  at  all  hours,  but  of  course  i 
greater  number  are  employed  at  night  than  in  the  day.  Orrt 
part  of  the  force  continues  on  duty  from  the  evening  till  mid 
night,  and  the  other  from  midnight  till  morning.  The  day 
police  is  also  relieved  in  the  same  manner. 

The  night-police  is  of  great  utility  in  cases  of  fire,  as  in  th< 
watch-houses  of  each  division  is  kept  an  account  of  the  name 
of  the  turncocks,  and  of  the  places  where  engines  are  kept.  B« 
sides  the  parochial  engines,  many  public  bodies  are  provide* 
with  them;  and  the  principal  insurance  offices  have  engine 
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stationed  in  various  districts,  with  active    men  and  horses. 
Water  is  supplied  immediately  by  means  of  fire-plugs. 

Police  Offices. — For  those  parts  of  the  metropolis  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city,  twenty-seven  stipendiary  magistrate* 
are  appointed.  Three  at  Bow-street,  uuder  a  jurisdiction  long 
established,  and  twenty-four  by  a  statute  called  the  "  police 
act,"  passed  in  1792.  _  . 

These  twenty-four  have  ei^ht  different  offices  assigned  to 
them,  at  different  distances  in  Westminster,  Middlesex,  and 
Surrey ;  namely,  one  in  each  of  the  following  streets :  Bow- 
street;  Great  Marlborough-street;  Hatton  Garden:  Worship- 
street,  Shoreditch ;  Lambeth-street, Whitechapel ;  High-street, 
Harylebone;  Queen-square,  Westminster;  and  Union-street, 
Southwark.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Thames  police-office, 
Wapping. 

The  duty  of  the  magistrates  in  these  offices  extends  to  several 
important  judicial  proceedings,  which,  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
they  are  empowered  and  required  to  hear  and  determine  in  a 
summary  way ;  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the  customs, 
excise,  coaches,  carts,  pawnbrokers,  persons  unlawfully  pawn- 
ing the  property  of  others,  &c.  Their  duty  also  extends  to  the 
cases  of  persons  charged  with  being  disorderly,  or  brought  for 
examination  under  charges  of  treason,  murder,  felony,  fraud, 
and  misdemeanors  of  every  description.  At  each  of  these 
offices  there  are  three  magistrates :  two  of  whom  attend  every 
day  except  Sunday,  and  one  every  evening;  two  clerks,  an 
office-keeper,  &c  Each  office  has  from  eight  to  twelve  con- 
stables attached  to  it,  who  are  termed  "  police  officers."  Their 
pay  from  government  is  only  one  guinea  per  week ;  and  for  the 
?est  of  their  means  of  existence  they  depend  on  the  profits 
prising  out  of  the  services  of  summonses,  warrants,  &c,  aud 
potions  of  penalties. 

The  police-magistrates  are  now  almost  invariably  selected 
from  amongst  barristers,  according  to  regulations  established 
by  Lord  Sidmouth.  They  have  each  an  annual  salary  of  600/., 
*od  the  resident  magistrate  has  the  house  in  which  the  office  is 
held  to  live  in. 

The  Bow-street  polices-office  is  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale 
than  the  rest,  the  chief-magistrate  having  1,200/.  a-year.  The 
expense  of  this  office,  for  a  recent  year,  was  1,2270/.,  while  that 
q£  the  seven  other  offices,  not  including  the  Thames-police,  was 
H19$/.  The.  whole  expense,  horse-patroles,  Thames-police, 
£c,  fqr  tbe^ame  year,,  amounted  to  51 ,796/.  Besides,  the  usual 
number  of  constables,  there  are  100  foot-patroles,  under  proper 
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conductors,  who,  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  peram- 
bulate the  streets  and  the  environs  of  the  metropolis ;  and  in  the 
winter  season  there  are  fifty-four  horse-men,  who  ride  every 
evening  and  night  on  the  principal  roads,  to  the  distance  of  ten 
or  fifteen  mites  from  town.  These  two  bodies  of  men  are  well 
armed,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  chief-magistrates  of 
this  office.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  Bow-street  office  com- 
municates daily  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart* 
ment,  as  do  the  magistrates  of  the  other  offices,  when  matters 
of  deep  interest  affecting  the  public  tranquillity  require  such 
communication.  Besides  this,  all  the  offices  make  monthly 
returns  of  the  informations  received,  and  of  persons  committed 
and  discharged,  which  return  from  each  office  is  presented  by 
one  of  its  magistrates,  that  inquiries  may  be  made  if  necessary. 
The  Thame*  Police  was  established  in  1798  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  numerous  depredations  on  the  Thames, 
which  had  then  become  notorious.  Its  importance  will  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it .  is  recollected  that  in  this  river  are  engaged 
upwards  of  13,000  vessels,  which  annually  discharge  and  re- 
ceive more  than  three  millions  of  packages.  The  superinten- 
dence of  this  department  of  the  police  extends  from  Vauxhall 
to  Woolwich,  embracing  the  quays,  docks,  wharfs,  &c.  of  both 
Banks  of  the  river,  with  me  exception  of  the  space  from  Tower 
stairs  to  the  Temple,  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  * 
There  are  three  principal  stations :  at  Somerset-house,  at  'Wap- 
ping,  and  at  Blackwall ;  and  between  these,  three  boats  are 
constantly  plying  at  night.  The  chief  office  at  Wapping  is 
open  during  the  whole  night. 


From  what  has  been  here  said,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  criminals  and  frequency  of  crime,  which  have 
been  voluminously  dwelt  upon  by  various  writers,  the  uninvesti- 
gating  inhabitant,  or  the  inconsiderate  visiter  of  the  metropolis, 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  within  its  limits  there  was  no 
safety  for  property  or  life.  But  although  there  certainly  are 
numerous  classes  of  persons,  consisting  of  plunderers  in  every 
shape,  from  the  midnight  robber  and  murderer  to  the  poor  per- 
petrators of  petty  piUage,-r-from  the  cultivated  swindler  and 
sharper  to  the  daring  street  pickpocket ;  and  although  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  following  the  occupation  of  roguery  and. 
prostitution,  daily  rise  scarcely  knowing  how  they  are  to  procure 
subsistence  for  the  passing  hour ;  yet,  when  the  extent  of  the 
population,  merchandise,  and  commerce,  is  considered,    it  is 
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matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  open  and  daring  inroad  is  made 
upon  our  persons  and  property.  There  are  thousands  of  persons 
in  this  metropolis  (which  may  be  said,  from  the  night  and  day 
work  necessarily  pursued  in  so  trading  a  city,  never  to  sleep,) 
who  have  for  years  passed  along  the  streets  at  all  hours,  without 
ever  being  robbed  or  seriously  molested.  Robbers  lay  wait  for 
the  timid  and  unwary, — the  dissolute  and  the  drunken ;  they 
seldom  intercept  the  man  who  is  steadily  pursuing  his  course 
without  intermingling  with  suspicious  company,  or  passing 
along  by-streets.  At  night,  persons  should  always  prefer  the 
leading  public  streets;  in  them,  there  are  few  lurking  holes; 
and  besides,  in  case  of  attack,  there  are  almost  sure  to  be 
passengers  who  will  render  assistance  when  they  hear  calls  for 
helpJ  Much  depends  on  a  person's  own  resolution  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  very  justly  traces  the  origin  of  much  of  the 
crime  that  exists  to  the  prevalence  of  public  houses,  bad  education 
of  apprentices,  servants  out  of  place,  Jews,  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  pawnbrokers,  low  gaming-houses,  smuggling,  associations 
in  prison,  and  prostitution.  Not  fewer  than  30,000  prostitute* 
are  supposed  by  Mr.  G.  to  live  in  London,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  eight-tenths  of  these  die  prematurely  of  disease  and  misery, 
having  previously  corrupted  twice  their  own  number  of  young 
girls  and  young  men.  According  to  details  furnished  by  the 
Guardian  Society,  and  noticed  in  the  Commons  Police  Report, 
"  out  of  three  parishes,  consisting  of  9924  houses,  and  59,050 
inhabitants,  there  are  360  brothels,  and  2000  common  prostitutes." 

One  of  the  chief  encouragements  of  crime  undoubtedly  is  the 
receiving  of  stolen  property.  In  the  metropolis  Mr.  C.  believes 
there  are  upwards  of  3000  receivers  of  various  kinds  of  stolen 
goods,,  and  an  equal  proportion  all  over  the  country,  who  keep 
open  shops  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  at  an  under  price,  often 
for  a  mere  trifle,  every  kind  of  property  brought  to  them,  and  this 
without  asking  a  single  question.  He  further  supposes  that  the 
property  purloined  and  pilfered  in  and  about  the  metropolis  may 
amount  to  700,000  J.  in  one  year. 

There  exist  in  the  metropolis  a  class  of  dealers  extremely 
numerous,  who  keep  open  shops  for  the  purchase  of  rags,  old 
iron,  and  other  metals.  These  are  divided  into  wholesale  and 
Ktail  dealers.  The  retail  dealers  are  the  immediate  purchasers, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  pilferers  or  their  agents,  and  as 
soon  as  they  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  •  of  iron,  brass,  or  other 
metals,  worthy  the  notice  of  a  large  dealer,  they  dispose  of  it  for 
ready  money.  Others  are  employed  in  the  collection  of  old  rags, 
and  other  articles  purloined  in  the  country. 
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Robbery  and  theft  have,  in  many  instances,  been  reduced,  to  a 
regular  system.  Houses  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night 
are  previously  reconnoitred  and  examined  for  days  preceding, 
jf  one  or  more  of  the  servants  are  not  already  associated  wito 
;&e  depredators,  the  most  artful  means  are  used  to  obtain  their 
assistance,  and  when  every  previous  arrangement  is  made,  fK^ 
mere  operation  of  robbing  a  house  becomes  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty. 

Night  coaches  promote,  in  many  instances,  the  perpetration 
pf  burglaries  and  other  felonies.  Bribed  by  a  high  reward,  the 
coachmen  enter  into  the  pay  of  nocturnal  depredators,  and  wait 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  robbery  is  completed,  and  then 
draw,  up  at  the  moment  the  watchmen  are  going  their  rounds 
pr  off  their  stands,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  plunder  to 
the  house  of  the  receiver,  who  is  generally  waiting  for  the  issue 
Of  the  enterprise. 

«..  The  sharpers,  swindlers,  and  rogues  of  various  descriptions 
Jaave  undergone  something  like  a  classification  by  different 
writers  ;  and  although  such  an  effort  must  be  necessarily  im- 
perfect, partially  to  follow  the  example  in  this  place  may  not  be 
without  its  use.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  species 
of  cloaked  marauders  that  beset  the  unwary  in  this  great  metro- 
po!is-T*-they  deceive  few  but  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  those 
however,  afford  too  rich  a  harvest : — 

,  I.  Sharpers  who  obtain  licenses  as  pawnbrokers,  and  are  uni- 
formly receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

^  2.  Swindlers  who  obtainlicenses  to  act  as  hawkers  and  pedlars. 
jind  establish  fraudulent  raffles,  substitute  plated  goods  for 
silver,  sell  and  utter  base  coin,  deal  in  smuggled  goods,  and 
receive  stolen  goods,  with  a  view  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  country. 
t  3*  Swindlers  who  take  out  licenses  as  auctioneers.  Thes« 
open  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  with  persons  at 
the  doors,  usually  denominated  barkers,  to  invite  strangers  to 
walk  in  to  attend  the  mock  auctions.  In  these  places  various 
articles  of  silver  plate  and  household  goods  are  offered  for  sale, 
made  up  slightly,  and  of  little  intrinsic  value.  Associates* 
called  puffers,  are  in  waiting  to  raise  the  article  beyond  its 
value,  when  on  the  first  bidding  of  a  stranger  it  is  immedia.terv- 
knocked  down  to  him,  and,. when  it  is  too  late;  he  discovers  the 
snare  he  has  fallen  into.  In  addition  to  the  price  at  which,  the 
article  may  be  knocked  down,  they  add  certain  sums  for  ex- 
penses, duty,  &c 

.  4.  Swindlers  who  raise  money  by  j>reteuding  to  he  discounters 
of  bills  and  money-brokers.    These  chiefly  prey  upon  youn» 
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men  of  property,  who  have  lost  their  money  by  gambling,  or 
spent  it  in  extravagant  amusements. 

5.  Jews  who,  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  old  clothes  and 
metals  of  various  sorts,  prowl  about  the  houses  of  men  of  rank  i 
and  fortune,  holding  out  temptations  to  their  servants  to  pilfer 
and  steal  small  articles,  which  they  purchase  at  a  trifling  portion 
of  their  value.  It  is  calculated  that  1500  of  these  people  have 
their  daily  rounds. 

6.  Swindlers  who  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding tradesmen  of  their  goods.  One  assumes  the  character 
of  a  merchant,  hires  a  genteel  house,  with  a  counting-house,  and 
every  appearance  of  business  ;  one  or  two  of  his  associates  take 
cpon  them  the  appearance  of  clerks,  while  others  occasionally 
wear  a  livery  ;  and  sometimes  a  carriage  is  set  up,  in  which  the 
kdies  of  the  party  visit  the  shops,  in  the  style  of  persons  of 
fashion,  ordering  goods  to  their  apartments. 

7.  Sharpers  wno  take  elegant  lodgings,  dress  fashionably,  and 
assume  false  names.  These  men  pretend  to  be  related  to  persons 
of  real  credit  and  fashion,  produce  letters  familiarly  written  to 
prove  intimacy,  and  when  they  have  secured  their  good  graces, 
purchase  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles,  and  then  disappear 
with  the  booty. 

.  Besides  these  descriptions  of  rogues  who  "  live  by  their  wits," 
there  are  villains  who  associate  systematically  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  preying  upon  persons  from  the 
country,  or  any  ignorant  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  money, 
or  wfco  has  visited  London  with  the  view  of  selling  goods,  who 
prowl  about  the  streets  where  shopmen  and  boys  are  carrying 
parcels,  and  who  attend  inns  at  the  time  that  coaches  and 
waggons  are  loading  and  unloading.  These  have  recourse  to  a 
variety  of  stratagems,  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  m  a  multitude  of  instances  succeed.  Cheats, 
called  duffers,  go  about  the  streets  offering  bargains,  and  attend 
public  houses,  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to  sell  smuggled  goods, 
of  India  and  other  foreign  manufacture.  In  offering  their 
goods  for  sale,  they  discover,  by  long-exercised  acuteness,  the 
proper  objects  to  practise  upon,  and  seldom  fail  to  deceive  the 
Tmwary  purchaser,  and  to  pass  off  forged  country  or  other  bank- 
Mtes,  or  base  coin,  in  the  course  of  dealings  of  any  extent. 

There  are  many  female  sharpers,  who  dress  elegantly,  per- 
sonate women  of  fashion,  attend  masquerades,  and  instances 
have  been  known,  in  which,  by  extraordinary  effrontery,  they 
We  forced  themselves  into  the  circle  at  St.  James's.  One  is 
>aid  to  have  appeared  in  a  style  of  peculiar  elegance  on  the 
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king's  birth-day,  in  J 795,  and  to  have  pilfered,  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband,  who  was  dressed  as  a  clergyman,  to  the 
amount  of  1,7007.  without  discovery  or  suspicion.  Houses  are 
kept  where  female  cheats  dress  and  undress  for  public  places. 
Thirty  or  forty  of  these  generally  attend  masquerades,  in  af- 
ferent characters,  where  they  realize  a  considerable  booty. 

In  addition  to  this  detail  of  swindlers  and  cheats  may  be  men- 
tioned gamblers.  The  principal  gambling-houses  are  situated  in 
JSt.  Uames's-street,  Pall-mall,  Bury-street,  and  their  vicinity. 
Some  of  them  are  supported  by  subscriptions,  such  as  Crock- 
ford's  in  St.  James's-street  j  and  others  are  the  property  of 
ruined  gamblers  and  pettifogging  attorneys.  The.  principal 
houses,  or  "  hells,"  as  they  have  been  characteristically  termed, 
are  only  open  when  the  town  is  full.  Play  is  there  carried  on, 
every  day  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  throughout  the 
night.  The  games  most  in  vogue  are  rouge  et  noir,  un  deux 
cinque,  roulette,  and  hazard,  at  which  sums  of  all  amounts,  from 
1*.  upwards,  are  staked.  Splendid  suppers  and  choice  wines  are 
given  at  these  establishments,  and  luxuries  of  every  description 
are  lavished  in  order  to  attract  the  inexperienced.  The  profits  of 
a  well-known  hell,  for  one  season,  have  been  calculated  at 
150,000/.  In  one  night  a  million  of  money  is  said  to  have 
changed  hands  at  this  place. 

As  to  the  extent  of  crime,  some  few  particulars  may  not  be 
here  out  of  place.  Mr*  Colquhoun  estimates  that,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  environs,  there  are  6,000  licensed  ale-houses,  con- 
stantly holding  out  seductive  lures  to  the  labouring  classes.  To 
dram-drinking  he,  and  most  writers  on  the  subject  who  speak 
from  experience,  attribute  the  origin  of  much  calamity  and 
crime  amongst  the  poor  and  indigent ;  indeed,  it  appears  that 
the  very  scenes  of  idle  and  unprincipled  dissipation  often  witness 
the  commencement  of  dishonest  practices,  as  the  publicans  of 
London  stated  to  the  house  of  commons,  on  applying  for  relief 
on  the  subject,  that  they  were  robbed  of  pewter  pots  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  annually. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  parliament,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  proofs  of  the  decrease  of  crime.  The  number  of  com- 
mittals to  the  jails  of  London  and  Middlesex,  from  1811  to  181 7, 
amounted  to  13,415;  and  in  an  equal  period  from  1821  to 
1827,  to  19,883;  being  an  increase  of  48  per  cent.,  although 
the  population  has  not  increased  more  than  19  per  cent.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  in  1828  amounted  to  3560.  "With 
regard  to  executions,  not  above  1  in  29  of  those  condemned  to 
die  suffer  death. 
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The  Prisons,  Houses  op  Correction,  and  Penitentiaries 
next  claim  attention ;  and  an  afflicting  picture  the  subject  pre- 
sents to  any  mind  alive  to  the  cries  of  wretchedness,  or  affected 
by  the  audacious  demeanour  of  hardened  vice.  * 


Old  Bailey. 

This  prison  derives  its  name  from  the  gate  which  once  formed 
apart  of  it,  and  stood  a  little  beyond  the  Sessions  House  rrt 
the  Old  Bailey.  This  gate  was  used  as  a  prison  for  persons  of 
rank,  as  early  as  1218,  but  was  rebuilt,  about  two  centuries 
afterwards,  by  the  executors  of  Sir  R.  Whittington,  whose 
statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche  till  the  time  of  its  demolition 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  was  then  reconstructed 
in  its  late  form,  but  the  old  prison  being  an  accumulation  of 
misery  and  inconvenience,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  between 
1778  and  1780.  During  the  nots  however,  in  the  latter  year, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  shortly 
afterwards  repaired  and  completed  in  its  present  form,  the  front 
consisting  of  a  rustic  wall,  broken  at  intervals  by  grated  win- 
dows and  niches  partially  filled  with  statues.  The  centre  forms 
the  house  of  the  keeper,  whose  salary  is  500/.  per  annum. 

Newgate  is  the  common  gaol  for  London  and  Middlesex, 
and  is  under  Hie  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  court  of  alder- 
men and  sheriffs.  It  contains  not  only  persons  directly  com- 
mitted for  trial  from  the  various  police  offices,  but  also  those 
removed  from  other  prisons  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  sessions,  and  convicts  waiting  to  be  sent  away.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  confined  here  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
It  lias  amounted  to  upwards  of  900,  though  350  are  atf  many  as 
the  governor  thinks  the  prison  ought  at  any  time  to  contain. 

The  prison  is  divided  into  three  principal  stations :  the  first 
is  appropriated  to  convicts ;  the  second  contains  three  yards  for 
yersons  confined  for  fines  and  misdemeanours,  and  those  com- 
mitted for  trial.  The  passage  leading  to'  the  cells  is  for  pri- 
soners under  sentence  of  death.  The  third  station  is  divided  into 
two  yards  for  the  tried  and  untried  females.  There  are  fifteen 
condemned  cells,  each  measuring  ten  feet  by  six  and  a  half. 

The  prison  contains  a  neat  chapel,  and  there  is  a  school  for 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  chaplain  or  ordinary  of 
Newgate  receives  265/.  per  annum.    He  reads  prayers  twice  on 
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Sundays,  oh  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  preaehes every*  Standby 
morning,  repeats  private  prayers  with  those  under  sentence  of 
death,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and,  after  the  report,  attends 
criminals  twice  a  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  execution. 

The  prisoners  are  each  allowed  a  mat  and  two  rugs  to  sleep 
on.  a  pmt  of  gruel  for  breakfast ;  and  for  dinner,  alternately/ 
halt  a  pound  of  beef,  and  a  quart  of  soup. 

Amongst  the  females,  wonderful  improvement  has  been  ac- 
complished, by  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  and  persevering 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  «»rr«>li4>nt 
results  of  Mrs.  Fry's  system,  we  quote  the  following  from  that 
lady's  evidence,  given  before  the  Commons'  Police  Committed 
in  1818 ;  having  stated  that  she  tried  the  scheme  for  one  month) 
previously  to  its  being  formally  mentioned  to  the  court  of  nlflnH 
men,  Mrs.  Fry  added,  "  Our  rules  have  certainly  been  occasion* 
ally  broken,  but  very  seldom;  order  has  been  generally  observed  J 
I  think  I  may  say  we  have  full  power  amongst  them,  for  one 
of  them  said  it  was  more  terrible  to  be  brought  up  before  ne 
than  before  the  judge,  though  we  use  nothing  but  kindness ;  t 
have  never  punished  a  woman  during  the  whole  time,  or  even 
poposed  a  punishment  to  them ;  and  yet  I  think  it  is  impossible^ 
in  a  well-regulated  house,  to  have  rules  more  strictly  attended  to 
than  they  are,  as  far  as  I  order  them,  or  our  friends  in  general. 
With  regard  to  our  work,  they  have  made  nearly  twenty  thou* 
sand  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  the  generality  of  which  being* 
supplied  by  the  slop  shops,  pays  very  little.  Excepting  three* 
out  of  this  number  of  articles  that  were  missing,  which  we  reeUy 
do  not  think  owin^r  to  the  women,  we  have  never  lost  a  single 
thing.  They  knit  from  about  sixty  to  one  hundred  pair  of 
stockings  and  socks  every  month,  and  they  spin  a  little.  The 
earnings  of  their  work,  we  think,  average  about  eighteen-pence 
per  week  for  each  person.  This  is  generally  spent  in  assuC? 
ing  them  to  live,  and  helping  to  clothe  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  subscribe,  out  of  their  small  earnings  of  work,  about  four 
pounds  a  month,  and  we  subscribe  about  eight,  which  keeps 
them  covered  and  decent.  Another  very  important  point  is,  the 
excellent  effect  we  have  found  to  result  from  religious  education  ; 
we  constantly  read  the  Scriptures  to  them  twice  a  day ;  many 
of  them  are  taught,  and  some  of  them  have  been  enabled  to 
read  a  little  themselves ;  it  has  had  an  astonishing  effect ;  I 
never  saw  the  Scriptures  received  in  the  same  way,  and  to  many 
of  them  they  have  been  entirely  new,  both  the  great  system  ot? 
~%ign  and  of  morality  contained  in  them ;  and  it  has  bean 


tery  saiisfactory  to  observe  the  effect  upon  their  minds ;  when  I 
have  sometimes  gone  and  said  it  was  my  intention  to  read,  they 
would  flock  up  stairs  after  me,  as  if  it  was  a  great  pleasure  I 
had  to  afford  them." 

Strangers  wishing  to  see  the  interior  of  Newgate,  must  ob- 
tain an  order  from  one  of  the  sheriffs. 

BOUSE  OP  CORRECTION, 

Cold-Bath  Field*. 

Tars  prison  is  constructed  on  the  late  Mr.  Howard's  plan*.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  has  the  best  chapel  belonging- 
to  any  prison  in  the  metropolis,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  at  the 
MUlbank  Penitentiary.  It  was  at  first  designed  only  as  a  kind 
of  Bridewell,  but  having  suitable  accommodations  for  various 
descriptions  of  prisoners,  it  is  used  for  criminals  generally.  The 
daily  occupation  of  the  prisoners  is  that  of  picking  oakum. 
There  are  between  280  and  290  sleeping-cells  in  the  prison,  1 2  of 
which  are  double,  the  others  are  all  single ;  the  women  sleep 
hro  in  a  cell;  and  when  the  number  of  male  prisoners  exceeds 
the  regular  accommodation,  barracks  of  wood  are  put  up  for 
them,  where  from  15  to  30  sleep  together  in  the  same  room. 
Each  cell  is  8  feet  3  inches  long,  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  8  feet 
high ;  they  are  all  arched,  airy,  and  well  constructed ;  those, 
however,  that  open  into  the  courts  are  necessarily  damp  and 
cold,  and  to  them  the  prisoners  have  access  during  the  day ; 
they  have  all  shutters,  which  are  closed  at  night.  A  Tread-Milt 
has  been  recently  constructed  here  for  the  punishment  of  prisoners 
condemned  to  hard  labour.  From  two  to  three  thousand  persona] 
are  annually  committed  to  this  prison. 

TOTHILL  FIELDS  BRIDEWELL, 
Westminster. 
Tmr  first  yard  is  for  felons,  tried  and  untried,  boys  and  men  ; 
at  the  end  of  this  is  an  open  iron  railing ;  within  is  the  narrow 
airing-place  of  the  infirmary  ;  beyond  is  the  vagrants'  court, 
equally  connected  with  the  infirmary  by  open  iron-work.  Thus, 
me  patients  communicate  with  the  vagrants  on  one  side  and  the 
felons  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  wards  in  which  the  prisoners 
sleep  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  this  level  is 
considered  to  be  below  high-water  mark.  The  up-stair  rooms  of 
thegovernor's  house  are  much  affected  with  damp. 

l5e  average  number  of  persons  daily  in  this  prison  may  be 
taken  at  97.    In  1815,  there  passed  through  this  prison*  la&©3f 
persons;  in  1816, 1,835,  and  i»  1817, 2,65& 
H 
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Hiig  prison  has  been  declared  to  bt  insufficient  and  inadequate 
by  the  grand  jury,  and  is  about  to  be  rebuilt. 

GILTSPUR-6TRRET  PRISON 

Is  situated  to  the  north  of  Newgate,  and  forms,  with  the  east 
end  of  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  the  entrance  of  GUtspur-eireet* 
It  is  a  vast  pile  of  rustic  stone  work,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  city  prisons  called  Compters.  It  is  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  vagrants,  disorderly  persons  appre- 
hended during  the  night,  and  accused  persons  waiting  for  exami- 
nation. It  is  also  occupied  as  a  House  of  Correction,  where 
those  sentenced  to  hard  labour)  or  committed  for  assaults  and 
misdemeanours  are  confined.  Each  prisoner  in  this  department 
has  a  bed  stuffed  with  straw,  and  two  or  three  rugs.  The  allow- 
ance for  food  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Newgate.  The  males 
are  occupied  in  grinding  corn,  bruising  flax,  picking  oakum, 
and  in  various  trades j  the  females  in  picking  oakum,  .spinning 
flax,  washing,  mending,  needle-work,  &c  The  number  of  per- 
sons committed  annually  to  this  prison  is  upwards  of  5000. 

NEW  DEBTORS'  PRISON, 
White  Cross-street. 
This  prison  was  erected  in  1813,  to  confine  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  would  otherwise  have  been  incarcerated  with  felons 
in  Newgate.    It  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Peacock  brewhouse, 
and  is  calculated  to  hold  400  prisoners* 

CLBRXENWBfclj  PRISON 

Is  a  common  gaol  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  receives 
prisoners  of  every  description.  It  is  situated  near  the  old  prison, 
not  far  from  Spa-fields ;  it  was  built  about  1820,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  contain  240  persons  $  but  the  keeper  thinks  that  340 
may  be  confined  there :  the  greatest  number  ever  confined  in 
the  old  building  was  in  September,  1817,  when  324  prisoners 
were  there  at  one  time,  being  an  excess  of  nearly  100  above  the 
average  amount;  from  200  to  230  may  be  considered  as  the 
ordinary  number.  There  are  six  yards  on  each  side  of  th* 
prison,  making  in  the  whole  twelve.  Each  prisoner  is  allowed  a 
rug  and  a  blanket,  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  meat  or  soup 
on  alternate  days. 

FLEET  PRISON, 

Farringdon-street. 

This  prison,  for  debtors,  was  founded  as  early  as  the  first  year 
of  Richard  I.    It  was  the  place  of  connnsment  for  those  who 
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had  incmred  the  displeasure  of  that  arbitraty  eomt,  the  Star 
Chamber.  Persons  guilty  of  contempt  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery are  likewise  committed  to  this  place.  The  prison  consists 
of  four  stories,  nearly  60  yards  in  length,  with  a  court  for  exer- 
cise. It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  called  the  Master's  Bide 
and  the  Common  Side.  The  Master's  Side  consists  of  109 
rooms,  nearly  all  of  which  have  fire-places.  The  Common  Side 
contains  four  large  rooms  with  fire-places.  Each  prisoner  sup- 
plies his  own  bed  and  furniture.  The  average  number  of  pop- 
sens  in  this  prison  is  250  within  the  walls,  and  about  60  in  the 
roles.  The  rule*  extend  from  the  gate  of  the  orison  to  Chat* 
ham-place,  including  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  from  St  Paul's 
to  Salisbury-court  and  Shoe-lane,  including  the  two  churches 
of  St.  Bride's  and  Ludgate,  but  excepting  Ave*Maria*Une  and 
Blaekfriar8'-gateway. 

The  fleet  Prison  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  St  George's 
Fields. 

kino's  bench  PRISON, 
Southward 
This  is  a  place  of  confinement  for  debtors,  and  those  sentenced 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  libels, 
tod  other  misdemeanours.  The  building,  consisting  of  about 
220  rooms  and  a  chapel,  is  surrounded  fay  a  lofty  brick  wall, 
outside  of  which  the  marshal,  or  keeper,  has  handsome  apart- 
ments. The  rooms  in  the  prison  have  only  one  bed  in  each,  but 
they  are  remarkably  small,  few  of  them  being  move  than  nine 
feet  square.  Debtors  are  allowed  to  purchase  the  liberties,  to 
enable  them  to  have  houses  or  lodgings  without  the  walls,  or  to 
purchase  day-rules,  to  go  out  of  the  prison  under  certain  regu- 
lations. The  rules  include  the  whole  of  St.  George's  Fields, 
one  side  of  BJackman-street,  and  part  of  High-street 

BOROUGH  COMPTER. 

This  prison  belongs  to  the  city  of  London,  and  its  jurisdiction 
extends  over  five  parishes  in  Southward  Previous  to  1817, 
when  it  was  visited  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  it  was  a 
mean  and  confined  place,  totally  inadequate  to  its  purpose,  but 
it  has  since  been  very  much  improved.  The  different  classes  of 
offenders  are  now  kept  separate,  the  convicts  are  employed,  and 
the  whole  prison  is  well  arranged. 

SURREY  COUNTY  JAIL, 

Horgemonger4ane, 

U  a  mam  brick  building,  erected  ia  1781,  and  surrounded  by 
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a  strong  wall.  It  is  appropriated  to  the  confinement  of  felon? 
and  debtors.  The  keeper  has  a  handsome  house  on  the  west 
*ide  of  the  building.  The  place  of  execution  is  a  temporary 
erection  on  the  top  of  the  northern  lodge.  Here  Colonel 
Despard  and  six  of  his  associates  were  banged  for  high-treason 
in  1803. 

NEW  BRIDEWELL  PRISON, 

Near  Bethlem  Hospital, 
Was  erected  in  1829,  as  a  substitute  for  the  City  Bridewell, 
Blackfriars.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  a  slated  roof,  and  com- 
prises two  wings,  with  the  governor's  house,  offices,  &c,  in  the 
centre.  Extending  from  it,  in  the  rear,  is  the  chapel,  dividing 
the  male  from  the  female  department.  This  prison  is  devoted  to 
the  correction  and  education  of  the  idle  and  disorderly.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  prisoners  is  turning  the  tread-mill 
which  grinds  the  corn  for  the  supply  of  Bethlem  Hospital.  Up- 
wards of  700  persons  are  annually  sent  to  this  prison. 

There  are  also  several  Houses  of  Correction,  besides  those 
particularly  mentioned  in  this  division  of  our  work :  amongst 
them  are 

New  Bridewell,  Southwark. 

The  Marshaltea  Prison,  in  Blackman-street,  contains  about 
sixty  rooms,  appropriated  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Marshalsea  and 
the  Palace  Court 

The  Savoy  Prison,  for  the  confinement  of  deserters  from  the 
guards,  formerly  situated  in  the  Strand,  was  pulled  down  in  18 19 
to  make  room  for  Waterloo-bridge.  Deserters  are  now  im- 
prisoned on  board  a  vessel  moored  off  Somerset-house. 

sheriffs'  officers'  houses. 

Besides  the  several  regular  prisons,  there  are  various  lock-up 
houses,  commonly  called  spunging-houses,  belonging  to  the  she- 
riffs' officers,  who  are  ready  to  extend  the  accommodation  of 
their  private  rooms  for  a  valuable  consideration,  till  the  person 
under  arrest  finds  the  means  of  satisfying  his  creditor,  or, 
with  a  view  to  less  expense,  wishes  to  be  removed  to  a  public 
prison. 

PENITENTIARY, 

Millbank. 

This  establishment  was  formed  about  1820  for  the  purpose  oi 
trying  a  new  system  of  imprisonment,  in  which  the  classificatior 
and  instruction  of  the  prisoners  should  be  particularly-  attended 
to.    The  front  faces  the  Thames,  and  consists  of  a,  gateway 
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Over  which  Is  tflaoed  the  word  "  P«iitentivy"  la  Uvgt  Men* 
The  external  form  of  the  prison  is  that  of  an  octagon,  enclosing 
about  18  acres,  on  which  are  erected  seven  distinct  though  con- 
nected buildings,  all  the  rooms  in  which  face  the  house  in  the 
centre,  where  the  principal  master  resides,  and  has  thus  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  whole.  The  rooms  are  about  twelve  feet  by 
seven,  and  are  each  furnished  with  a  bedstead,  mattress,  rug, 
bolster,  blankets,  and  sheets:  they  are  likewise  well  Warmed 
tod  vem&ated,  and  glaxed  inside,  having  Iron  bars  without. 
The  €fe$enta  of  the  buitdrngfe  supposed  to  be  about  400,000/.,  or 
SfrOiOOO/.  It 'WW  originally  intended  tot  the  reception  of  400 
ttakt  and  4<M*  female  eonviets,  but  is  capable  of  aceormno- 
fetfcag  260  or  800  beyond  thai  number.  The  ctiforit*  are  kept 
ttgularty  at  work  m  various  manufactures,  and  their  religious 
ftnd  t»oral  habits  strictly  attended  to.  The  female  prisoners  are 
Btoder  the  taatiagemeni  of  officers  of  their  own  tex,  the  gover- 
nor himself  being  restricted  by  the  rules  from  going  round  their 
part'of  4he  prison*  eieep*  in  the  company  of  the  matron  or  task, 
n&faress.  Thifi  circumstance  merits  particular  notice,  as  the 
present  is  the  first  instance  in  which  it  has  been  attempted,  in 
this  country,  to  place  any  number  of  rental*  prisoners  under 
fatf&er' officers.  TO*  elutyel  of  tfce  prison  is  a  large  and  com- 
to^duS  1*Hl&in£,  where  the  prisoners  attend  twice  on  evert 
Sunday.  Hie  prisoners  are  entitled  to  a  per  centage1  on  all  then* 
MuTarhgy;  ^tndihe  amount  is'  set  apart  for  their  use  on  beine 
discharges  but  of  custody.  None-  of  the  prisoners  are  aRowei 
tfr  setfttfeir  frieuds|  except  by  an  order  from  the  committee,  arid 
this  privilege  is  grittfted  to  those4  only  whose  conduct  is  approved 
by  the  governor,  chaplain,  or  master  manufacturer.  The  inter- 
view must  take  place  before  an  officer,  and  no  provisions  of  any 
frsJTiittinirage  attowedtn  be  brought 

Thiprfeon  is  governed  by  a  committee  named  by  the  privy 
ossawu,  and  no  pcraon  can  be  admitted  to  see  it  without  m  order 
finer*  theiHsme  Secretory  of  State,  or  unless  he  is  accompanied 
byonetf  the^ommsitee;      ' 

Pauperism  and  Mendicity . 
As  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  indigent  not  only  consti- 
tutes an  important  feature  in  the  state  of  society,  but  also  in  the 
character  of  #ie  government  under  which  we  live,  some  state- 
ments regarding  the  actual  extent  and  progress  of  Pauperises: 
and  Mendicity  are  necessary  to  complete  this  chapter. 

Poverty  has  been  well  denned  to  be  that  condition  in 
BiKXcty^ero^indMdaalhasiio  surplus  labour  in  store,  and 
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ooaierjUiMty  no  property  but  what  is  derived  irora  -thG  ftflfitwrf 
exercised  industry  in  the  various  occupations  of  life;  that  is/ 
the  state  of  every  one  who  must  labour  for  submstence.  -  hum* 
crocs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  condition  which  implies  wans) 
misery ,  and  distress.  Indigence,  therefore,  and .  not  poverty,  .  ft 
the  evil  against  which  good  government  must  guard.  Wiere 
indigence  exists,  the  burden  of  what  are  called,  pauper*  m*st 
follow ;  or,  which  possibly  is  much  worse,  mendicity  will  ensue! 

On  the  subject  of  pauperism,  facts  have  been  develeftedthaft 
excite  attention  and  demand  further  inquiry*  The  .number  «f 
persons  relieved  permanently  in  London,  an  an  average  of  the 
three  years,  1817,  18, 19,  was  36,034  :  occasionally,  being  pa* 
rishioners,  81,282  ;  total  relieved  11 7,31 6;  *o  that  the  number 
of  persons  relieved  from  the  poor-rates  appears  to  have  been 
11|  nearly  in  each  100  of  the  resident  population—while  the 
number  relieved  in  1303  was  nearly  7£  in  each  100  ;  and  thatf 
while  the  population  has  increased  about  one-sixth,  the  number 
of  parishioners  relieved  has  advanced  from  7\  to  11  §  in  each 
100.  The  total  of  the  money  raised  by  the  poor-rates  vat 
679,284/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  13*.  5£rf.  per  head  on  the  peg** 
lation,  or  2s.  bd.ia  the  pound,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  sum 
of  5,603,057/.  as  assessed  to  the  property^ax  in  1815.  The 
amount  raised  by  the  same  rates  in  1813  was  471,93$/.,  being 
at  the  rate  of  10*.  lljrf.  per  head.  This,  therefore,  exhibits  an 
increase  of  nearly  one -ha/f  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  to 
relieve  paupers,  and  2s,  6^1.  on  the  rate  per  head  on.  the  popula- 
tion.— This  increase  of  pauperism  has  been  marked  by,  a  decreets 
of  friendly  SOCIETIES.  The  number  of  persons  belonging  t» 
such  societies  appeared  to  be,  for  the  three  years  18 17*1 8-  \% 
nearly  5  in  the  100  of  the  resident  population ;  a  decrease,  when 
compared  with  the  abstract  of  1803,  of  nearly  $£  in  each  100. 

To  cure  or  alleviate  the  evil  of  Mendicity  and  V^cnujfcy, 
the  House  of  Commons  promoted  inquiries  by  a  committee^ 
and  the  report  developed  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  to  ascot* 
tain,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  gross  and  monstrous 
frauds  practised  by  mendicants  in  the  capital,  and  in  its  imme* 
diate  neighbourhood. 

The  following  facts  were  ascertained :— That  considerable 
sums  of  money  have  been  found  in  the  pockets  and  secreted  in 
the  clothes  of  beggars,  when  brought  before  magistrates ;  that 
beggars  make  great  profits  by  changing  their  clothes  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  receiving  money  which  was  intended  for 
others j  and  that  a  blind  man  with  a  dog  has  collected  thirty 
shillings  a  day,  and  others  from  three  shillings  to  seven,  eight, 
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tod  erenibore,  per  day.  There  are  two  house*  in  St.  Giles's 
which  Are  frequented  by  considerably  more  than  two  hundred 
beggars.  There  they  hare  their  crabs,  and  when  they  meet 
they  drink  and  feed  well,  read  the  papers,  and  talk  politics  I 
Nobody  dares  to  intrude  into  their  crabs  except  he  is  a  beggar. 
or  inffcrodwoed  by  one ;  the  singularity  of  the  spectacle  would 
otherwise  draw  numbers  around  them,  which  would  hurt  the 
trade.  Their  average  daily  collections  amount  to  from  three 
to  five  shillings,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  of  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, they  each  spend  at  night,  besides  sixpence  for  a  bed.  A 
negro  beggar  retired  some  time  ago  to  the  West  Indies,  with 
&  fortune,  of  1500/.  Beggars  have  said  they  go  through  forty 
ftosoto  in  a  day,  and  that  it  is  a  poor  street  that  does  not  yield 
twopence  ;  and  that  it  is  a  bad  day  that  does  not  yield  eight 
sftflttttgs  and  more.  Beggars  make  great  use  of  children  in 
practising  upon  4he  feelings  of  the  humane.  Children  are  sent 
oat  with  an  order  not  to  return  without  a  certain  sum.  One 
mam  will  collect  three,  four,  or  &we  children  from  different  pa- 
rents, paring  sixpence  or  nmepence  for  each  during  the  day. 
Some  children  hate  been  regularly  let  out  by  the  day  for  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  as  the  price  of  their  hire ;  a  child  that  is 
shockingly  deformed  is  worth  four  shillings  a  day,  and  even 
more.  Before  the  Commons'  Committee  an  instance  was  stated 
of  asi  eld  woman  who  keeps  a  night  school  for  the  purpose  of 
^instructing  children  in  the  rtreet  language" 
*  'fttr.  Martin,  a  gentleman  residing  in  Westminster,  stated,  as 
ike  result  of  his  inquiries  some  years  ago,  the  number  of  beg- 
*ars  about  the  metropolis  to  be  15,000.  But  the  committee, 
jroni  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  conceived  the  number  to  be 
snich  larger. 

Beggars  evade  the  vagrant  act  by  carrying  matches,  and 
articles  of  little  intrinsic  value,  for  sale.  There  is  no  form  of 
distress  which  they  do  not  assume,  in  order  to  practise  upon 
the  humanity  of  strangers. 

-  In  Mr.  Martin's  calculation,  formed  thirty  years  ago,  there 
were,  out  of  15,000  beggars,  5300  Irish,  but  Mr.  Martin's  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  number  is  much  under  the  facts  of  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Much  pains  were  taken  in  1815,  by  a  remarka- 
bly humane  gentleman,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  mendicants 
m  London  only,  and  the  result  was,  that  there  were  6876  adults, 
and  7288  children,  making  the  total  of  14,164. 

Mr.  Martin's  estimates  of  their  numbers,  and  of  the  sum* 
annually  extorted  from  the  public  )>y  their^  immunities,  fo> 
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P»roeftialtfndiviai»al«  .  .  929? 

Non-parochial  ♦  •  .    15991 

Total  (including  9288  children)  *  15,889 

The  amount  of  sums  gained  by  them  was  not  estimated  at  a 

greater  rate  than  what  may  be  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for 

the  maintenance  of  such  a  body  of  people,  although  in  beggary^ 

and  the  succeeding  low  sums  weve  accordingly  fixed  upon  : —    ' 

For  6000  grown  persona,  at  64.  a  day  each  lodging  and    ■    *       - 
clothes  inclusive        .  .  .  454,750    0    0 

I  For  9288  children,  at  3d.  per  day,  clothes  inclusive  42,376  10    0 

Gross  annual  expense  .  497,136  10    0 

As  the  best  security  not,  only  against  pauperism  and  mendi- 
city, but  also  against  the  extension  of  crime,  will  be  found  to  be 
in  exciting  and  promoting  religious  and  moral  Jiabita  among  the 
humble,  and  therefore  the  frequently  neglected  classes  ;Of  tjie 
community ;  and  as  many  have  been  improvident,  and  have 
descended  into  indigence  and  criminality  from  deficient  edu- 
cation and  idle  courses,—- in  the  chapter  respecting  education^ 
public  charities,  &c,  we  shall  treat  of  What  efforts  hare  been* 
made  to  supply  securities  against  the  continuance  of  evils  as 
enormous  as  they  are  alarming.  -,.,.,.  r 

Workhouses-  ;V 

From  what  has  just  been  detailed,  it  will;  be  seen  how  alarming 
is  the  extent  of  pauperism  and  mendicity.  That  there  should} 
be  such  numerous  proofs  of  the  benevolent  .care  extended  towttrdp 
the  helpless  poor  is  a  proud  boast  for  the  nation  j  bat,'  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  lamented)  that  out  of  this  good  ehotild 
result  evil,  owing-  to  the  inefficacious  applicaftioti  of  the  system; 
In  a  working  country  like  England,  so  distinguished  lot  ih& 
industrious,  plodding  habits  of  its  natives,  it  never  could  hapte* 
been  intended  that  the  necessitous  poor-HaecessitdUB  from  wata* 
of  work,  loss  of  parents  and  friends,  or  rui&ous  accid^nts-^ 
should  be  supported  in  idleness*  because  they  ^  threw  them^ 
selves  on  the  parish."  It  does  not  necessarily  fdnW  that  be- 
cause individuals  are  compelled  to  appeal  to'  parish  allowances, 
therefore  they  must  be  supported  without  working  t  but  hence, 
however,  may  be  traced  much  of  the  burden  en  parishes,  and 
no  work  being  provided  in  these  houses,  their  very  name  be- 
comes a  misnomer.  They  have  been  any  thing  but  houses  of 
real  industry  and  useful  reform ;  of  late,  however,  the  neces- 
s  of  the  times  have  tended  to  promote  a  more  rational  sys- 
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tern.  Instead  of  allowing  these  places  to  be  the  scenes  of  idle- 
ness and  misery,  many  of  them  have  been  converted  into  places 
of  activity  and  industry.  The  Workhouse  of  St  Martin-in-tbe- 
Fields  merits  particular  praise ;  able  men  and  boys  are  em- 
ployed as  tailors,  shoe-makers,  flax-dressers,  weavers,  and  hat- 
makers;  the  women  and  girls  in  needle- work,  knitting  and 
spinning.  The  parish  is  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Cadwallader 
Parker  and  Mr.  Francis  William  Barron,  (late  churchwardens,) 
for  these  improvements. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GENRRAI.   HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMERCE  AMD  TRADE  OF  LONDON  J— 

ITS    PORT, MANUFACTURES,  —  COMPANIES,  —  POST-OFFICE,— 

MARKETS,  ETC. 

This  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  copious  and  an  interesting  sub* 
ject ;  one  that  cannot  but  arouse  the  gratitude  of  Englishmen, 
and  the  astonishment  of  foreigners.  By  its  internal  activity 
and  external  enterprise— its  manufactures  at  home  and  its  com- 
merce abroad,  England,  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  her  his* 
tory,  has  been  enabled  to  stand  proudly  erect  amongst  afflicted 
nations. 

As  to  its  commercial  history,  doubtless,  London  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  at  a  very  early  period.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  as  the  nobilc  emporium  of  his  time,  the  great  resort 
of  merchants,  and,  though  not  a  colony  at  that  period,  yet  as  a 
city  celebrated  for  its  commercial  intercourse.  After  this,  little 
is  known  of  its  trade  until  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when 
it  is  again  mentioned  as  having  become  *  a  great  and  wealthy 
city/'  In  359,  it  is  said  of  England,  that  its  commerce  was  so 
extended,  that  800  vessels  were  employed  in  the  port  of  London 
for  exportation  of  corn  only.  Three  centuries  after,  Bede  styles 
it  "  an  emporium  for  many  nations  repairing  to  it  by  land  and 
sea."  Fitz-Stephen,  who  hved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  says, 
*'  that  no  city  in  the  world  exports  its  merchandize  to  such  a 
distance  as  London."  He  does  not,  however,  inform  us  what 
goods  were  exported,  or  to  what  countries  they  were  carried. 
But  among  the  imports,  he  mentions  gold,  spices,  and  frankin* 
cense,  from  Arabia ;  precious  stones  from  India,  and  palm  oil 
ijrom  Bagdad, 
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The  dose  of  Ihe  13th  century  was  a  remarkable  em  in  fee 
commercial  history  of  London.  In  1296,  the  company  of 
merchant  ADVKNTURBRS  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  I. 
The  Hanse  merchants  also  received  considerable  privileges 
about  the  same  time. 

In  1504,  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Hanse  merchants  were 
confirmed  to  them  by  statute ;  and  all  the  previous  acts,  which 
had  been  made  in  derogation  of  them,  were  annulled.  In  1553, 
a  great  geographical  and  mercantile  discovery  was  made  by  a 
company,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  discoveries, 
under  the  direction  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  merchant  of  Bristol 
One  of  the  ships  fitted  out  by  this  company  accidentally  fell 
into  the  bay  of  St  Nicholas,  in  the  White  Sea,  and  landing  at 
Archangel,  obtained  from  the  czar  of  Russia  peculiar  privileges 
of  trade  with  the  subjects  of  his  dominions.  -  The  Russia  or 
Muscovy  merchants  were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  had  their  charter  subsequently  confirmed  in  the  8th  year  of 
Elizabeth.  This  princess  likewise  obtained  an  exclusive  grant 
to  the  English  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  that  extensive 
empire,  which  they  continued  to  enjoy  for  a  long  period. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  England 
began  to  feel  her  true  weight  in  the  scale  of  commerce.  She 
then  planned  some  settlements  in  America,  particularly  in  Vir- 
ginia. About  this  period  the  civil  dissensions  in  Flanders 
caused  multitudes  of  families  to  flock  to  London,  and  to  bring 
with  them  their  trades  and  their  riches.  This  great  addition  to 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  its 
commerce,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham.  In  1579,  the  Levant  or  Turkey  company, 
and  also  the  Eastland  Company,  were  established.  On  the 
31st  December,  1600,  the  queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the 
East  India  company.  The  first  adventure  proving  successful,  the 
company  continued  its  exertions,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  most 
splendid  and  powerful  mercantile  association  that  probably  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  Assurance  and  insurance  companies  were 
now  established  in  London ;  and  the  company  of  Spanish  mer- 
chants was  likewise  incorporated. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  progress  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  rapidly  increased.  The  tonnage  and  number  of  ships  in 
the  port  of  London  were  greatly  augmented.  Many  of  the 
patents  granted  by  Elizabeth  were  annulled,  and  the  trade 
thrown  open.  Among  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
vast  increase  of  trade  during  this  reign,  may  be  reckoned  the 
colonization  of  America  and  the  West  India  Islands.    T?he 
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new  discoveries,  likewise,  which  wore  erery  day  made  in  di£ 
ferent  quarters  of  the  world,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  stimulat- 
ing numbers  of  speculating  persons  to  commercial  exertion  and 
adventure* 

During  the  peaceful  part  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  the  commerce 
of  the  metropolis  still  continued  to  make  rapid  progress.  The 
augmented  commerce  of  its  port  may  in  some  measure  be  esti- 
mated by  the  quantum  of  ship-money,  which  this  monarch  im- 
posed on  the  city  in  1634.  About  this  time  Prieet^Mrrent  were 
first  printed ;  and  in  1635,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king  in 
council  to  u  the  post-master  of  England  for  foreign  parts,"  re* 
quiring  him  to  open  a  regular  communication,  by  running 
posts,  between  the  metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  Ireland,  and  a 
variety  of  other  places. 

Previous  to  1640,  it  was  usual  for  the  merchants  to  deposit 
their  money  in  the  Tower  Mint.  But  this  deposit  lost  all  its 
credit  by  the  ill-advised  measure  of  a  forced  loan,  which  the 
king  thought  proper  to  make*  The  merchants,  in  consequence, 
were  obliged  to  trust  their  money  to  their  apprentices  and 
clerks.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  and  opportunity  hold- 
ing forth  great  inducements  to  frauds,  many  masters  lost  at 
once  both  their  servants  and  their  money.  Some  remedy  be* 
came  necessary.  Merchants  now  began  to  lodge  cash  in  the 
hands  of  the  goldsmiths,  whom  they  commissioned  also  to  re- 
ceive and  pay  for  them.  Thus  originated  the  practice  of 
Banking ;  for  the  goldsmiths  soon  perceived  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived  from  possessing  disposable  capital,  and 
began  to  allow  a  regular  interest  for  all  sums  committed  to 
their  care ;  and  at  the  same  tame  they  commenced  the  dis- 
counting of  merchants'  bills,  at  an  interest  superior  to  that 
which  they  paid* 

In  1651,  the  celebrated  navigation  met  was  passed,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  greatly  contributed  to  promote  the  naval  and 
commercial  greatness  of  Britain.  This  year  coffee  was  intro- 
duced into  London  by  a  Turkey  merchant  named  Edwards. 
Hie  sugar  trade  was  now  likewise  established,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  cloths  were  sent  annually  to  Turkey,  in  return  for  the 
commodities  of  that  country. 

The  plague,  in  1665,  almost  wholly  suspended  the  com- 
merce of  London,  so  that  scarcely  a  single  foreign  vessel  en- 
tered the  port  for  the  space  of  three  years.  The  great  fire  also 
occasioned  incalculable  loss  to  many  of  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chant. Notwithstanding  these  disastrous  events,  the  soirit  of 
the  ttarvivorawas  roused  to  uawmmon  exsttioas,  and  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  years  the  city  rose  from  to  ashes  with  greater 
magnificence  and  splendour.  India  muslins  were  first  worn  in 
1670,  and  soon  became  prevalent.  In  this  year  also,  the 
Hudson's-bay  company  was  established,  with  very  exten- 
sive powers.  The  Greenland  fishing^company  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1693,  and  the  institution  of  the  Bank  of  England  ren. 
dered  the  following  year  justly  memorable  in  the  commercial 
annals  of  the  metropolis. 

The  commerce  to  the  East  Indies  having  greatly  increased, 
and  many  disputes  arising  relative  to  exclusive  trade,  a  new 
joint-stock  company  was  incorporated  in  London,  in  1698,  by 
the  name  of  the  "  English  company  trading  to  the  East 
Indies."  The  existence  of  two  rival  companies,  however,  soon 
gave  rise  to  innumerable  disputes;  to  remedy  which,  their 
consolidation  took  place  in  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  by  the  title 
of  "  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies." 

The  great  progress  that  commerce  made  in  a  few  years  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  statement :— the  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  part  of  London  in  1701,  amounted  to 
560,  carrying  84,882  tons,  and  10,065  men.  In  1710,  the 
customs  of  this  city  are  stated  at  1,268,095/.,  and  those  of  all 
the  out-ports  only  at  346,081/. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  trade  of  London  made 
little,  if  any,  progress,  owing  to  the  South-Sea  scheme,  the 
Scotch  rebellion,  and  the  Spanish  war.  But  in  1732,  com- 
merce began  to  revive:  its  advances,  however,  were  compa* 
ratively  slow,  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  after 
which  it  extended  with  uncommon  rapidity.  The  next  check  it 
sustained  was  occasioned  by  the  American  war.  But  no  sooner 
was  peace  signed,  than  it  proceeded  with  renewed  vigour ;  for 
so  early  as  1784,  the  value  of  exports  to  America  only  had  in- 
creased to  3*397,500/.,  considerably  above  the  greatest  amount 
in  any  year  before  the  war.  The  net  sum  of  duties  levied  in  the 
port  of  London,  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  this  year,  rose  to 
the  vast  sum  of  4,472,091/.  From  this  period  to  1790,  the 
commerce  of  London  continued  uniformly  increasing.  In  that 
year,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  value  of  exports  was  upwards  of  2,000,000/.  less  than 
the  preceding  year,  though  the  imports  scarcely  suffered  any 
diminution.  Numerous  bankruptcies  consequently  took  place, 
but  the  timely  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  the  voting  of 
exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/.,  for  the  use  of 
such  persons  as  could  give  sufficient  security,  soon  checked  th* 
growing  distress. 
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-  fe&e  tioarsfeof  the  three  iroceeedmg  yean,  the  appemnn 
of  things1  was  entirely  changed.  In  1796,  the  exports  of  Loo* 
•on .  amounted  in  value  to  18,410,499/.,  and  the  imports  to 
14,749,466/.  The  number  of  British  ships  that  entered  the  port 
amounted  to  2007,  carrying  436,643  tons;  and  2169  foreign 
vessels,  tarrying  287^142  tons.  The  total,  entering  coastwise* 
fcas  llr176  including  repeated  voyages,  which  made  a  tonnage 
of  1,059,915.  The  following  year,  some  alarm  was  spread 
imsmg  the  merchants,  by  the  stoppage  of  bank-payments  in 
specie;  but,  through  the  intervention  of  parliament,  con- 
fidence was  soon  restored.  The  net  amount  of  the  customs  was 
1^950,668/.  la  1798/  the  importations  of  sugar  and  rum  far 
exceeded 'those  of  any  preceding  year,  as  did  likewise  the  re* 
venue  of  the- customs,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,321,1 87/. ; 
iri*1799;  it  had  increased  to  7,226,353/.    West  India  4  J  per 
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officio/  value  of  the  imports  in  1800,  was  18,843,172/.,  and  of 
ike  exports  25,428,922/.  of  which  13,272,494/.  was  in  British 
merchandise.  Their  real  value  exceeded  68,000,000/.,  nearly 
tvo-^hirds  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
number  of  vtessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  that  year  was  2666, 
earrying  568,268  tons,  and  41,402  men.  Comparing  this  num- 
ber with  the  number  returned  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, thei  increase  is  truly  astonishing.  On  the  quantity  of 
tonnage  it  is-  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one  j  and  on  the 
amount  of  men  and  ships,  upwards  of  four  to  one.  The  East 
India  Company's  ships  alone  carry  more  burden,  by  21,166 
tons,  than  all  the  vessels  of  London  did  a  century  ago.  In 
1806  the  /value  tof  the  imports  and  exports  of  London  was 
36,527 ,000*\*[  in  1819,  46,936,000/. ;  in  1825  it  had  increased 
to  96,936,00fV,,  and  in  the  year  ending  January,  1829,  to 
1A7>772,805/-  The  number  of  coasters  which  entered  the 
port  in  *814>  was  16,139,  in  1821,  18,915,  and  in  1827, 
17,677*  Of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  there  were 
4«12  British,  and 1534  foreign. 
•The1' number  of  steam-vessels  connected-  with  the  port  of 
London,  is  about  50.  Besides  the  seamen  employed  to  man 
these  vessels,  there  are  thousands  of  labourers  engaged  in 
loading- and  unloading,  and  in  navigating  the  craft  and  boats* 


The  Port  of  London, 
At  actually  occupied  by  shipping,  extends  from  London-bridge 
toDeptford,  being  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  and  from 
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four  to  fire  hundred  yards,  average,  in  breadth.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed, as  consisting  oi  four  divisions ,  called  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  pools,  and  the  space  between  Idmekouse  and  Deptford. 
The  upper  pool  extends  from  London  Bridge  to  Union  Hole, 
about  1,600  yards : — the  middle  pool,  from  thence  to  Wapping 
New  Stairs,  700  yards :— the  lower  pool,  from  the  latter  place 
to  the  Horse-Ferry  Tier,  near  Limehouse,  1,800  yards  I — and 
space  below  to  Deptford,  about  2,700  yards, — When,  the  House 
of  Commons  commenced  an  investigation  respecting  the  port  of 
London,  the  land  accommodations  were  found  to  consist  of 
only  the  legal  quays,  and  the  sufferance  wharfs.  The  former 
were  appointed  in  1558*  They  occupy  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  with  some  interruption,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  wee- 
tern  extremity  of  Tower  Ditch,  including  a  frontage  of  about 
1,464  feet.  This,  with  the  aid  of  the  sufferance  wharfs,  waa 
totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  commercial  accommodation. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1793,  that  a  plan  was  projected  for 
making  wet  docks  for  the  port  of  London,  in  Wapping,  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  and  at  Rotherhithe* 


The  Docks  of  London, 

Constituting,  as  they  do,  such  grand  and  truly  national  works, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  era  in  the  history  of  our  commerce,  merit 
some  particular  notice.  Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
river,  and  the  confined  extent  of  the  legal  quays,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  best  mode  of  relief;  and,  in 
consequence,  Mr.  Daniel  Alexander  was  named  to  make  a  sur- 
vey, and  prepare. plans  and  estimates  for  forming  docks  at 
Wapping,  with  the  addition  of  a  canal  leading  to  them  from 
that  part  of  Blackwall  where  the  present  East-India  docks  have 
been  made,  and  along  a  line  where  the  West-India  docks  have 
been  since  formed.  The  plans  and  estimates  were  laid  before  * 
general  meeting  of  merchants)  Deo.  22, 1795,  when  they  -were 
unanimously  approved,  and  a  subscription  of  800,004*/.  wag 
filled  in  a  few  hours,  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution !  The 
application  of  the  merchants  experienced  opposition  from  the 
corporation  of  London,  and  from  private  interests.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  merchants  triumphed,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
succeeding  notices  of  the  several  docks*  the  new  Commercial- 
xoadj&e* 
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mtt-I*dia  Dock*. 

The  fund  for  executing  these  docks,  as  already  stated,  was 
raised  by  the  subscription  of  private  individuals.  The  proprie- 
tors are  repaid  an  interest,  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.,  by  a 
rate  or  charge  upon  all  the  shipping  and  merchandise  entering 
the  dock,  and  the  trade  of  the  company  has  hitherto  enabled 
them  to  pay  that  dividend.  By  the  act  passed  in  July,  1799, 
all  West-India  produce  coming  to  the  port  of  London  must  be 
unloaded  in  these  docks.  The  present  capital  of  the  company 
is  1,100,000/.  The  plan  comprehends  two  docks ;  the  northern 
one,  for  unloading  the  ships  arrived  from  the  Westr Indies, 
covering  thirty  acres,  and  capable  of  accommodating  three  hun- 
dred West  Indiamen ;  and  the  southern,  for  loading  outward- 
bound  ships,  covering  twenty-four  acres,  and  capable  of  holding 
upwards  of  two  hundred  West  Indiamen.  The  former  was 
begun  Feb.  3,  1800,  and  opened  Aug.  27,  1802,  being  only  two 
years  and  a  half;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive  ranees  of 
warehouses,  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  of  the  West- 
India  trade,  in  which  warehouses  the  goods  are  lodged  until  the 
duty  is  paid.  The  dock  of  twenty-four  acres  was  completed  and 
opened  in  1805, 

These  docks  are  situated  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  which  is  formed  by  a  circuitous  course  the  river  takes, 
leaving  this  almost  a  peninsula ;  so  that  the  docks  communicate 
with  the  river  at  both  extremities  of  the  island,  at  Blackwall 
and  at  Limehouse. 

The  Canal  to  the  south  of  the  West-India  docks,  was  cut  in 
order  that  ships  might  avoid  the  circuitous  navigation  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs ;  but  not  being  much  used,  the  City  sold  it  to  the 
We*Hndia  dock  company  in  1829, 

The  London  Docks 

Are  situated  between  Ratclifle-highway  and  the  Thames.  The 
fund  by  which  these  docks  were  executed,  was  raised  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  West-India  docks.  The  first  stone  of 
the  works  was  laid  June  26th,  1802,  and  the  dock  of  twenty 
acres  was  opened  January  31st,  1805.  It  is  capable  of  receiving 
500  vessels,  and  has  a  basin  attached  to  it,  for  the  reception  of 
small  craft.  The  capital  of  the  company  at  present  is  2,200,000/. 
The  great  trade  of  the  company  consists  in  the  general  traffic 
of  the  port ;  the  tobacco  warehouse  alone  covers  four  acres  of 
ground,  and  government  pay  the  company  15,600/.,  annually, 
asrentforit.    Another  dock  of  fourteen  acres  i»  situated  to  the 
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East  of  that  first  constructed,  and  communicates  with  it    Hie 
business  is  conducted  by  twenty-four  directors,  chosen  from 
among  the  proprietors,  together  with  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city 
of  London  for  the  time  being. 
The  docks  open  at  7  o'clock,  and  close  at  6. 

East  India  Docks. 

In  1803,  the  principal  proprietors  of  East-India  shipping,  seeing 
the  salutary  effects  derived  from  the  West-India  docks,  came 
to  a  resolution  of  following  the  example,  by  having  docks  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  East-India  ships,  and  for  the  security 
of  the  goods  brought  home  by  them,  which  the  state  of  the  river, 
and  the  abuses  practised  on  it,  had  rendered  highly  necessary. 
Having  succeeded  in  carrying  a  bill  through  parliament,  and 
having  opened  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  300,000/.,  the 
directors  made  purchase  of  the  Brunswick  Dock  at  Blackwall, 
with  a  view  of  converting  it  into  a  dock  for  loading  the  outward- 
bound  shipping.  The  dock,  which  received  its  name  in  honour 
of  the  present  race  of  monarchs,  was  begun  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Perry,  from  his  private  fortune,  and  affords  ample  proof  of  his 
enterprising  public  spirit.  In  addition  to  this,  the  East-India 
dock  company  have  formed  a  large  dock  of  eighteen  acres,  for 
the  purpose  of  unloading  the  homeward-bound  ships,  with  a 
commodious  basin  and  embrasures  to  it.  This  great  dock  was 
begun  in  the  end  of  1803,  and  all  the  works  were  completed,  in 
1806.  All  East-India  produce  coming  to  this  port  must  be  un- 
loaded in  these  docks.  The  business  is  conducted  by  thirteen 
directors  of  the  East-India  company. 

The  Commercial  Road 

Was  made  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  easy  communication 
between  the  city  of  London  and  the  different  docks.  It  is  seventy 
feet  wide,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a  strong  pavement  of 
twenty  feet  in  width.  The  management  is  committed  to  thirteen 
trustees,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  a  sum  of  120,000/.  for  its 
construction.  The  distance  from  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Lon- 
don to  the  West-India  dock  gate  is  three  miles,  and  to  the  East- 
India  dock  gate  three  miles  and  a  half. 

St.  Catherine's  Docks 

Are  situated  between  the  London  docks  and  the  Tower,  and 
were  opened  Oct.  25, 1828 ;  little  more  than  seventeen  months 
having  elapsed  since  the  first  stone  was  laid.  They  were  con- 
structed from  designs  by  Mr.  Telford,  and  built  hy  Mr.  Hard* 
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wide,  and  cover  twenty-four  acres  5  eleven  and  a  naif  of  which 
are  devoted  to  wet  docks,  and  the  remainder  to  the  warehouses 
and  quays.  The  canal  leading  to  the  river  is  190  feet  lone  and 
forty-five  broad ;  and  by  means  of  a  steam-engine  of  100  horse 
power,  can  be  filled  or  emptied,  bo  that  ships  of  700  tons  may 
be  carried  into  the  docks  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  docks  and  basm  will  accommodate,  annually, 
about  1400  merchant  vessels.  The  total  cost  of  these  docks, 
including  the  purchase  of  1250  houses  cleared  away,  is  esti- 
mated at  two  millions.    The  money  was  raised  in  shares. 

*"  Collier  Dock. 

The  increasing  number  of  vessels  which  bring  coals  to  the 
metropofci,  and  the  obstruction  they  form  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river',  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  dock  exclusively  api»ro- 
priated  to-colliew.  It  is  proposed  to  be  made  at  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  Rennie. 


Manufactures  and  Trade, 

Lo*n>6tt  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  as  well 
as  its  commerce.  In  1327,  the  skinners  were  a  very  numerous 
and  wealthy  class  of  citizens,  manufacturing  u  sables,  lucerns, 
and  other  rich  furs."  Cloth-workers  of  different  kinds  were 
afeo  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  goods.  In  1556,  a  manu- 
factory of  the  finer  sort  of  glasses  was  established  in  Crutched- 
friars ;  and  flint  glass,  not  exceeded  by  that  of  Venice,  was 
made  at  the  same  time  at  the  Savoy.  About  five  years  after, 
the  manufacture  of  knit  stockings  was  introduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Ingenuity  of  an  apprentice,  who,  happening  to  seo 
a  pair  from  Mantua  at  the  house  of  an  Italian,  made  another 
exactly  similar  to  them,  which  he  presented  to  William  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  A  manufacture  of  knives  was  shortly  after  begun 
by  Thomas  Matthews  in  Fleet-street,  and  has  continued  to 
flourish  here.  Silk  stockings  were  first  made  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Coaches  were  introduced  in 
1564,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years  they  became  an  article  of 
extensive  manufacture.  In  the  following  year  the  manufacture 
of  pins  was  established;  and  soon  after,  that  of  needles.    The 
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having  brought  the  art  from  Spain.  In  1 577,  pocket  watches  were 
brought  from  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  and  the  manufacture  of 
them  almost  immediately  commenced.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  saltpetre  was  made  in  such  quantities,  as  not  only  to  supply 
the  whole  of  England,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  continent. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  as  well  as  of  various  articles  in  silver* 
had  also  become  extremely  prevalent.  The  printing  of  calicoes 
commenced  in  1676,  and  about  the  same  time,  looms  for  weaving 
were  brought  from  Holland. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  having  ,eto- 
pelled  many  industrious  Frenchmen  from  their  native  country, 
a  considerable  number  came  over  to  England,  and  settled  in 
Spitalfields.  By  them  several  of  our  manufactures  were  im- 
proved, particularly  that  of  silk,  which  now  employs  many  thou- 
sands, and  many  others  were  introduced.  Since  that  period, 
the  productions  of  London  have  greatly  increased,  both  in  extent 
and  value,  in  articles  of  elegance  and  utility,  such  as  cutlery, 
jewellery,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  japan  ware,  cut  glass, 
books,  cabinet  work,  &c,  as  well  as  commodities  requiring-  a 
great  mart  for  their  consumption,  export,  or  sale,  viz.,  porter, 
English  wines,  vinegar,  refined  sugar,  soap,  &c,  &c. 

The  trade  of  London  may  be  divided  into  the  wholesale  and 
retail  business ;  for  they  are  completely  separate,  and  under 
different  systems  of  management.  The  great  number  and 
variety  of  shops  that  are  dispersed  over  fie  metropolis,  the 
diversity,  richness,  and  multiplicity  of  articles  displayed  for  sale, 
and  the  great  mass  of  persons  immediately  and  collaterally 
dependant  on,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  same,  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  astonishment  of  foreigners,  and  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  conversant  with  the  subject.  The  wholesale 
trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  where  large  warehouses  and  counting-houses  are  esta- 
blished. The  retail  trade  is  dispersed  through  all  the  public 
streets ;  in  which  spacious  and  handsome  shops  are  opened  for  i 
the  display  of  all  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  shopkeepers  of  London  are  an  active,  industrious,  and 
respectable  class  of  society.  The  regular  and  perpetual  inter- 
course which  subsists  between  London  and  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  by  means  of  coaches,  waggons,  vans,  barges,  &c^ 
constitutes  a  marked  feature  of  this  wonderful  city. 

The  progress  of  our  work  now  requires  some  detailed  mention 
of  the  principal  companies  connected  with  the  trade  an,d  com- 
merce of  London, 
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The  Bank  of  England 

Is  the  moot  important  institution  of  the  kind  that  canto  in  toy 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  history  op  banking  furnishes  no 
example  that  can  at  all  be  compared  with  it,  for  the  range  and 
multiplicity  of  its  transactions,  and  for  the  vast  influence  which 
it  possesses  over  public  and  national  affairs. 

Hiough  banks  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  is  only  in  mo- 
dem times  that  their  power  has  been  so  extensively  manifested. 
Between  two  and  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
banker  of  Sicyon,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  life  of  Aratus.  His  business  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  exchanging  one  species  of  money  for  another.  The 
money-changers  of  Judea,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  temple  by 
Christ,  were  probably  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents;  that  is,  such  as  made  a  trade  of  receiving  money 
in  deposit,  and  paying  interest  for  it  From  Judea,  the  institu- 
tion of  banks  was  brought  into  Europe ;  and  the  Lombard  Jews 
are  said  to  have  kept  benches,  or  banks,  in  the  market-places  of 
Italy,  for  the  exchange  of  money  and  bills. 

In  the  14th  century  the  business  of  banking  was  carried  on 
by  the  drapers  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  as  it  was  in  after  ages  by 
the  goldsmiths  in  London ;  in  both  which  cases  these  respective 
traders  were  considered  the  most  substantial  among  the  citizen*. 
The  bank  of  Barcelona  was  established  in  1401,  by  the  magis- 
trates, upon  the  security  of  the  funds  of  the  city. 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam,  which  became  proverbial  for  exten- 
sive usefulness  and  unviolated  faith,  was  founded  by  the  magis- 
trates and  merchants  of  Holland  in  1609 ;  and  after  the  credit 
ef  the  foreign  merchants  had  declined  in  England,  or  rather,  after 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  own  merchants  had  obtained  for 
themselves  those  advantages  which  had  l>een  previously  enjoyed 
by  foreigners,  the  goldsmiths  became  the  principal  bankers  in 
London,  and  more  particularly  so  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  until  the  revolution  of  1688.  Several  schemes,  however,  had, 
in  the  intermediate  time,  been  promulgated  for  a  public  bank,  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  1694  that  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently  awakened  to  the 
utility  of  such  an  establishment,  and  that  legal  provision  was 
made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Great  opposition  was  also  excited 
by  the  monied  men,  and  by  others,  alleging  that  it  would  en- 
gross the  money,  stock,  and  riches  of  the-  kingdom,  and  even- 
tually render  the  king  absolute. 
All  difficulties,  however,  were  at  length  pvercome ;  and  an  act 
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passed  the  legislature  in  1694,  empowering  their  majesties  to 
incorporate  the  subscribers,  under  the  title  of  u  The  Chvernor 
and  Company  a/the  Bank  of  England"  in  consideration  of  the 
loan  of  1,200,000/.,  granted  to  government,  for  which  the  sab* 
scribers  received  almost  8  per  cent. ;  the  subscription  for  the. 
whole  sum  of  1,200,000/.  was  completed  in  the  course  of  tea 
days.  The  charter  directs,  that  the  management  of  the  bank 
shall  be  vested  in  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors;  thirteen,  or  more,  to  constitute  a  court,  of  which  the 
governor  or  deputy-governor  must  be  one.  They  are  to  have  a 
perpetual  succession,  a  common  seal,  and  the  other  usual  powers 
of  corporations,  as  making  by-laws,  &c.,  but  must  not  borrow 
money  under  their  common  seal  without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment. They  are  not  to  trade,  nor  suffer  any  person  m  trust  for 
them  to  trade  in  any  goods  or  merchandise ;  but  they  may  deal 
in  bills  of  exchange,  in  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin, 
&c.  They  may  also  lend  money  on  pawns  or  pledges,  and  sell 
those  which  shall  not  be  redeemed  within  three  months  after  the 
time  agreed.  But  this  has  been  little  acted  upon.  No  dividend 
is  to  be  made  but  by  consent  of  a  general  court,  and  that  only 
out  of  the  interest,  profit,  and  produce  arising  by  such  dealing 
as  the  act  of  parliament  allows.  The  erection  of  this  celebrated 
bank,  according  to  the  declaration  of  one  of  its  first  directors, 
not  only  relieved  the  ministry  from  their  frequent  processions 
into  the  city  for  borrowing  money  on  the  best  public  securities, 
at  an  interest  of  10  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  likewise  gave 
life  and  currency  to  double  or  triple  the  value  of  its  capital  in 
other  branches  of  public  credit. 

The  u  dealing  m  bills  of  exchange"  the  company  has  carried 
on  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  discount  bills  for  the  merchants 
and  bankers,  at  ft  per  cent,  interest;  and  there  is  an  amount  of 
several  millions  constantly  floating,  devoted  to  this  object.  The 
business  is  reduced  to  a  complete  system,  as  Tegular  as  it  is 
liberal.  Hie  bills  must  not  have  more  than  three  months  to 
run :  the  bankers  or  merchants  who  present  them  (for  persons 
engaged  in  retail  trade  are. not  admitted  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
these  discounts)  must  be  able  to  swear  that  they  are  worth  at 
least  12  or  15,000/. ;  the  town  bills  must  be  sent  in  every  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  country  bills  are  admitted  every  day,  each  party 
possessing  such  privilege  being  limited  to  a  certain  weekly 
amount,  which  however  is  great,  and  the  next  day  the  bills  are 
punctually  discounted  or  returned ;  and  where  any  hill  is  disho- 
noured, the  party  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn  cannot  expect  his 
bills  to  pass  there  in  future.    Although  the  discounting  of  seme 
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bills  may  be  refused  on  one  Wednesday,  they  may  be  attended 
to  the  succeeding  week — the  refusal  may  possibly  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  party  haying  previously  been  accommodated 
with  the  prescribed  amount.  Each  merchant  has  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  set  apart  for  the  discounting  of  notes ;  and 
no  deposits  are  required.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  the  company  for  the  benefits  rendered  to  the  commercial 
world  by  this  laudable  practice,  which  has  enabled  merchants 
and  bankers  to  embark  in  undertakings,  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, the  success  of  the  revenue,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  general 
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The  stocks,  or  public  funds,  comprise  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
loans  which  have  been  advanced  to  government  for  defraying 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  nation ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  constitute  what  is  appropriately  called  "  The 
National  Debt."  The  funding  system  was  first  practised  by 
the  Venetians  in  1171,  but  was  not  legally  established  in  Eng- 
land till  the  incorporation  of  the  Bank.  It  consists  in  the  due 
payment  of  the  interest  of  every  loan,  by  means  of  the  taxes  and 
duties  which  are  imposed  and  levied  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

The  national  debt  is  divided  into  various  portions,  under  the 
following  denominations : — Bank  stock  new  4  per  cents. ;  3  per 
cents,  consols;  3  per  cents.  1726;  3  per  cents.  1797;  4  per 
cents,  consols ;  3  per  cents,  reduced  long  annuities ;  3  per  cents, 
imperial  annuities;  imperial  annuities  for  twenty-five  years; 
Irish  annuities  for  fifteen  years;  deferred  stock;  South-sea 
stock ;  3  per  cents,  new  South-sea  annuities ;  3  per  cents.  1751  ; 
3  per  cents,  old  South-sea  annuities;  omnium;  exchequer, 
navy,  victualling,  ordnance,  and  treasury  bills. 
.  This  variety  of  denominations  has  arisen,  partly  from  the  exi- 
gences under  which  the  loans  were  raised,  and  partly  from  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  negotiated,  either  on  annuities,  or  on 
the  funded  property  of  incorporated  companies.  In  raising 
loans,  a  douceur  is  occasionally  given  by  government  of  an 
annuity  for  a  limited  time :  such  are  named  terminable  and  re- 
deemable annuities.  But  the  regular  stocks,  on  which  the  com- 
mon interest  is  paid,  are  called  perpetual,  and  also  redeemable 
annuities. 

New  loans  are  paid  at  stated  periods,  by  instalments  of  10  or 
15  per  cent,,  and  the  terms  on  which  they  are  made  generally 
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occasion  an  increase  on  different  kinds  of  stock,  to  Hie  amount 
of  3  per  cent,  and  upwards  (according  to  the  emergency  and 
state  of  the  money  market),  more  than  the  sum  borrowed. 
Thus,  for  every  100/.  capital,  new  stock  is  created  to  the  amount 
of  103/.  The  difference  is  called  the  bonus,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  additional  stock  of  different  kinds  is  termed  "  omnium." 
If  these  be  disposed  of  separately,  before  all  the  instalments  are 
paid,  the  different  articles  are  called  scrip,  which  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  subscription. 

The  funded  debt  is  that  portion  of  the  whole,  for  which  taxes 
have  been  appropriated  by  parliament,  to  discharge  the  interest 
regularly.  But  as  the  necessities  of  government  frequently  oc- 
casion the  borrowing  of  money,  for  which  no  opportunity  to 
make  such  provision  has  been  afforded;  this  money  is  called  the 
"  unfunded  debt."  And  of  this  description  are  all  sums  due 
upon  the  exchequer,  navy,  victualling,  and  ordnance  bills,  which 
are  issued  under  legislative  authority  by  those  different  offices, 
and  which  bear  an  interest  of  twOpence  or  threepence  per  day 
for  every  100/.  till  paid  off.  The  value  of  the  stocks  is  perpe- 
tually fluctuating,  the  variations  being  occasioned  by  unfounded 
as  well  as  real  causes.  Any  occurrence  by  which  the  security  of 
the  state  is  either  hasarded  or'  strengthened,  though  one  may 
be  as  imaginary  as  the  other,  has  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
price,  which  will  advance  or  fall,  as  the  news  may  be  considered 
good  or  otherwise.  The  quantity  of  stock  in  the  market  will 
also  either  depreciate  or  raise  the  value,  as  purchasers  may  be 
more  or  less  numerous. 

The  manner  of  buying  stock  is,  to  give  a  specific  number  of 
pounds  for  a  nominal  hundred  pounds.  Thus,  if  the  purchase 
be  made  in  3  per  cents.,  and  the  current  price  be  80/.,  that  sum. 
is  paid  for  100/.  stock,  which  yields  a  dividend  of  3/.  per  an- 
num. Persons  conversant  in  these  things  will  sometimes  obtain 
a  considerable  advantage  by  transferring  stock  from  one  branch 
of  the  funds  to  another,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent stocks  not  being  always  adjusted  to  their  proper  level. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  interest  due  on  them  from  the  time  of  the  last  payment 
of  the  dividends  is  always  taken  into  the  current  price,  and  the 
seller  never  receives  any  consideration  for  it,  except  in  the  case  of 
India  bonds  and  exchequer  bills,  when  the  interest  due  is  calcu- 
lated to  the  day  of  sale,  and  paid  for  by  the  purchaser,  inde- 
pendently of  the  price  agreed  on. 

It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  as  the  interest  on  the  dif- 
ferent stocks  is  paid  at  different  times,  some  have  always  a 
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quarter's  interest  due  on  them  more  than  others,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance occasions  a  seemingly  considerable  difference  of 
value,  when  there  is  none  in  reality. 

Every  possible  degree  of  facility,  consistent  with  prudence,  is 
given  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks j  jet  the  intervention  of 
a  stock-broker  is  generally  thought  requisite,  as  the  identity  of 
the  persons  making  the  transfer  must  be  touched  for,  before  the 
witnessing  clerk  will  allow  his  signature  to  be  made  in  the  bank 
books.  All  transfers  of  Btock  are  made  on  the  appointed  trans- 
fer days ;  and  no  stock  can  be  transferred  twice  on  the  same 
day.  The  space  between  the  shutting  and  opening  the  books 
of  any  stock  is  usually  about  six  weeks.  At  the  time  of  shut- 
ting, the  dividends  due  are  oarried  to  a  separate  account,  and 
cannot  be  transferred  with  the  stock  of  the  proprietor,  the  war- 
rants being  filled  up  in  the  name  in  which  the  stock  stands 
when  the  books  are  shut.  The  dividends  on  the  bank  stock  are 
payable  the  day  after  they  become  due ;  but  those  on  the  stocks 
of  other  companies,  and  on  the  government  funds,  are  not  pay- 
able till  about  a  week  after  they  become  due. 

The  business  of  a  Stock-Broker  has  grown  tip  with  the  new 
state  of  things  in  the  money-market  of  this  country  j  a  condition 
of  credit  and  paper-circulation.  The  business  of  buying  and 
selling  different  portions  of  stock,  as  persons  possessed  or  wanted 
money,  in  process  of  time  became  of  so  complex  a  character, 
that  an  ordinary  individual  could  not,  with  ease  and  convenience 
io  himself,  conduct  his  own  affairs  on  the  "  Stock  Exchange ;" 
at  all  events,  it  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  general  feeling  of 
fund-holders,  engaged,  as  many  of  them  were  and  are  in  active 
trades  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  able  to  conduct  their  money  concerns  with  the 
Bank  of  England  by  means  of  agentt  or  brokers.  Tliis  gave 
rise  to  the  profession  of  ((  Stock-Broker ;"  and  that  character 
is  now  so  completely  ingrafted  into  the  system,  that  private  in- 
dividuals scarcely  ever  think  of  conducting  their  transactions 
with  the  bank,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  professed  broker, 
who  has  his  per  ventage  for  his  trouble. 


Stock  Exchange. 
The  persons  called  Stock-Brokers  used  to  assemble  and  trans- 
act business  in  the  Bank  rotunda ;  but  the  inconvenience  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  general  interruption  of 
public  business  occasioned  by  the.  Stock-JMeim  who  inter* 
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mingled  amongst  them,  gate  rise  to  the  platf  6t  the  New  &tbd£ 
Exchange.  This  building  is  situated  at  the  upper"  end  of  Capel"  * 
court,  opposite  the  east  door  of  the  Bank ;  but  there  are  also 
entrances  to  it  from  Shorter's-court  and  New-court  m  Throg- 
morton-street,  and  from  the  Hercules-Tavern  in  Broad-etreefc. 
It  was  erected  in  1804,  by  Mr.  James  Peacock,  architect;  ami- 
is  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  handsomely  fitted  up.  The 
expense  was  defrayed  by  a  subscription  among  the  principal 
stock-brokers,  of  50/.  transferable  shares.  No  person  is  afe 
lowed  to  transact  business  but  regular  stock-brokers,  and  they 
must  be  balloted  for  annually  by  a  committee,  and,  on  being 
chosen,  subscribe  ten  guineas  each.  Under  the  clock,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  spacious  room  in  which  the  subscribers  assent 
ble,  is  a  tablet  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  names  of  such 
defaulters  as  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  settle  their  losses 
on  agreements  made  for  the  purchase  or  transfer  of  stock,  and 
who  are  not  again  suffered  to  become  members.  At  the  North 
end  is  a  pluviometer,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  building.  On  the  east  side  is  a  recess,  with  an  elevated ' 
desk,  for  the  use  of  the  "  Commissioners  for  the  Redemption 
of  the  National  Debt,"  who  make  their  purchases  four  times 
a  week;  namely,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock.  No  other  business  m  trans- 
acted here  than  that  which  relates  solely  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds, 
and  similar  securities.  The  hours  are  from  ten  to  four, — -lae 
jobbers  still  assemble  in  the  bank  rotunda,  which  exhibits  a 
sceae  of  indescribable  confusion. 

The  practice  to  which  the  term  ttochjobbiny  is  more  parti- 
cularly applicable,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  amongst  persons 
who  possess  but  little  or  no  property  in  any  of  the  fumda,  yet 
who  contract  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  stock  at  some  futuve 
period,  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  or  the  next  *eit/iny-dayy  at  a 
price  agreed  on  at  the  time.  Such  bargains  are  called  time- 
bargains,  and  are  contrary  to  law ;  and  this  practice  is  gambling 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  business  of  jobbing  is  carried 
on  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  is  of  this  character :— A  agrees 
to  sell  B  10,000/.  of  bank-stock,  to  be  transferred  in  twenty 
days,  for  12,000/.  A,  in  fact,  does  not  possess  any  such  pro- 
perty ;  yet  if  the  price  of  bank  stock  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  transfer  should  be  only  118/.  per  cent,  he  may  then  pur- 
chase as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for  1 1 ,800/., 
and  thus  he  would  gain  200/.  by  the  transaction.  Should  the 
price  of  bank-stock  advance  to  125  per  cent.,  he  will  then  los© 
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6W/.  by  completing  his  agreement.  At  neither  A  nor  By 
however,  may  have  the  means  to  purchase  stock  to  the  extent 
agreed  on,  the  business  is  commonly  arranged  by  the  payment 
of  the  difference — the  profit  or  the  loss— between  the  current 
price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  appointed  and  the  price  bargained 

In  the  language  of  the  Alley,  as  it  is  called  (all  dealings  in 
the  stocks  having  been  formerly  transacted  in  'Change  Alley), 
the  buyer  in  these  contracts  is  denominated  a  bull,  and  the 
seller  a  bear.  As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  to  complete 
these  bargains  (they  being  illegal),  their  own  sense  of  "  honour," 
the  disgrace,  and  the  loss  of  future  credit,  that  attend  a  breach 
of  contract,  are  the  sole  principles  on  which  this  singular  busi- 
ness is  regulated.  When  a  person  refuses,  or  has  not  the 
ability  to  pay  his  loss,  he  is  termed  a  lame  duck;  but  this  op- 
probrious epithet  is  not  bestowed  on  those  whose  failure  is 
owing  to  insufficient  means,  provided  they  make  the  same  sur- 
render of  their  property  voluntarily,  as  the  law  would  have  com- 
pelled had  the  transaction  fallen  within  its  cognizance.— This 
illegal  practice,  which  we  have  already  termed  gambling,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  wager  as  to  what  will  be  the  price  of  stocks 
at  a  fixed  period ;  but  the  facility  which  it  affords  to  extrava- 
gant and  unprincipled  speculation — speculation  that  is  not 
checked  by  the  ordinary  risk  of  property— and  the  mischief 
and  ruin  which  have  frequently  followed  it,  very  wisely  deter- 
mined the  legislature  to  lay  a  penalty  of  500/.  on  every  person 
making  such  time-bargains ;  and  the  like  sum  on  all  brokers, 
agents,  and  scriveners  employed  in  transacting  or  writing  the 
said  contracts.  By  the  same  statute  also,  7  Geo.  II.,  ch.  8,  a 
similar  penalty  is  imposed  upon  all  persons  contracting  for  the 
sale  of  stock,  of  which  they  are  not  possessed  at  the  time  of 
such  bargain ;  and  1007.  on  every  broker  or  agent  employed  in 
procuring  the  said  bargain. 


East  India  Company, 
The  first  idea  of  this  company  was  formed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign;  but  it  has  since  experienced  vast  alterations.  It  was 
chartered  Dec.  31,  1600.  Its  first  shares  or  subscriptions  were 
originally  50/.,  and  its  capital  only  369,891/.  5*.;  but  the  direc- 
tors having  a  considerable  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was 
agreed  to  join  the  profits  to  the  capital,  by  which  the  shares 
were  doubled,  and  consequently  each  became  worth  100/.  and 
the  capital  739,782/.  10m  to  which  capital,  if  963,639/.,  the 
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profits  and  stock  of  the  company  to  the  year  16&4,  be  added, 
the  whole  will  be  found  to  be  1,703,102/.-— With  their  capital, 
commerce  was  established  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Arabia,  Persia, 
India,  China,  and  various  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  however, 
it  was  imagined  that  opening  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
would  benefit  the  whole  nation;  commerce  was  made  general, 
and  thus  continued  till  1657,  when  experience  having  proved 
that  the  separate  trade  was  detrimental  to  the  undertakers,  they 
were,  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  united  to  the  company  by  *hft 
legislature.  In  1698,  a  new  East-India  company  was  esta- 
blished which  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  old  company,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term  which  was  allowed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  their  effects.*  The  new  company  immediately  advanced 
two  millions  sterling  to  government  at  eight  per  cent  The  two 
companies  were,  however,  ultimately  united  in  1702,  when  a 
new  charter  was  granted  to  them,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Kast 
Indies."  In  the  6th  of  Queen  Anne,  the  united  company  lent 
the  government  200,000/.,  making  their  whole  loan  amount  to 
3,200,000/.  In  1730,  the  company  obtained  a  renewal  of  their 
charter  from  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  opposi- 
tion which  was  raised  against  it  by  a  considerable  body  of  mer- 
chants and  others,  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  who 
had  associated  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  old  joint- 
stock  trade,  and  of  establishing  a  new  regulated  company  upon 
its  ruins. 

In  1744,  the  East  India  company  agreed  to  advance  to 
government  one  million  sterling  at  three  per  cent  interest,  in 
consideration  of  having  their  exclusive  privileges  prolonged  for 
fourteen  years  beyond  the  term  prescribed  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  in  1730.  By  the  act  which  legalized  this  agree- 
ment, the  company  had  authority  to  borrow  any  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  million  which  was  wanted,  on  bonds  under  the*? 
common  seal,  at  similar  interest  to  that  which  they  had  cove- 
nanted to  receive  from  the  state. 

The  war  which  broke  out  between  England  and  France  ia 
1744,  produced  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  company** 
concerns  in  India,  and  ultimately  led  to  their  present  territorial 
aggrandizement. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  legislature  for  the  government  o| 
India,  for  the  further  term  of  twenty  .years,  took  effect  on  ths 
10th  of  April,  1814.  This  bill  limits  the  operation  of  the  con3 
pony's  exclusive  charter  to  places  lying  to  the  north  of  11  jg 
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pees  of  sooth  latitude,  sad  between  64  and  150  decreet  of 
east  longitude.  To  other  parts  within  the  specified  limits,  ships 
of  350  tons  burden  may  trade,  and  under  certain  restrictions 
bring  all  the  produce  of  the  East,  tea  excepted.  Persons  de- 
sirous of  going  out  to  India  for  commercial  purposes,  must 
apply  for  a  licence  to  the  court  of  directors ;  and  in  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  of  their  application,  if  it  be  not  complied 
with,  they  may  apply  to  the  board  of  control,  who  may  order 
the  court,  if  they  think  proper,  to  grant  a  licence*  lois  act 
also  acknowledges  the  duty  of  this  country  as  a  Christian 
nation,  "to  promote  the  interest  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  tend  to  the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  reli- 
gious improvement  among  mem."  Sufficient  facilities,  also, 
are  afforded  by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  and  remain- 
ing in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  those  benevolent 
deigns,  provided  the  authority  of  the  local  governments  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  interior  of  the 
country  be  preserved. 

South-Sea  Company.— The  business  of  this  company  con- 
sists only  in  receiving  interest  of  their  capital,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  government,  and  in  the  payment  of  dividends  and 
transferring  stock.  It  is  managed  by  a  governor,  sub-governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  twenty-one  directors. 

The  South-Sea  House,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  company  are 
transacted,  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  situated  in 
Threadneedle-street.  It  encloses  a  quadrangle  surrounded  by 
a  piazza  with  Tuscan  pillars.  The  offices  are  well  laid  out,  and 
all  the  apartments  convenient  and  handsome. 

Thb  Lbvant,  or  Turkey  Company — was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1579,  and  invested  with  many  privileges, 
but  has  recently  resigned  its  charter. 

The  Russia  Company — was  incorporated  in  1555,  by  queen 
Mary,  and  its  privileges  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  James  I. 
in  1614.  This  company  is  under  the  management  of  a  go- 
vernor, four  consuls,  and  a  numerous  court  of  assistants.  Their 
court  is  held  at  Merchant-seamen's  office,  over  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  and  the  officers  are  elected  annually  on  the  first  of 
March. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company— conduct  their  affiurs  in  a 
handsome  brick  building   in  Culver-court,   Fenchurchrstreet, 
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where  the  first  Russian  ambassador  sent  to  this  country  resided. 
The  hall  contains  a  vast  pair  of  horns  of  the  moosendeer,  and 
the  picture  of  an  elk,  which  weighed  1,229  pounds,  killed  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden. 

The  E\stland  Company, — which  trades  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  incorporated  in  1579,  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  concerns  are  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy- 
governor,  and  twenty-four  assistants,  annually  chosen  on  the 
first  Wednesday  after  Michaelmas-day.  Their  meetings  are 
held  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 


Gas-Light  and  Coke  Companies, 

The  London  Gat-Light  Company  was  the  first  established  in  Lon- 
don, having  been  incorporated  in  1812.  Its  works  are  situated 
in  the  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster;  Brick-lane,  Spital- 
fields;  and  the  Curtain-road,  and  consume  annually  upwards 
of  20,000  chaldrons  of  coal,  which  afford  light  to  more  than 
30,000  lamps.    The  main  pipes  extend  125  miles. 

The  City  Gas  Company,  Dorset-street,  Salisbury-square, 
consumes  annually  about  9000  chaldrons  of  coal,  and  lights 
about  8000  lamps :  the  main  pipes  are  50  miles  in  length. 

The  South  London  Company,  at  Bankside,  consumes  annually 
about  3700  chaldrons  of  coal,  which  light  more  than  4000  lamps. 
The  main  pipes  are  about  40  miles  long. 

The  Imperial  Company,  near  the  Hackney-road,  was  esta- 
blished in  1823. 

The  London  Portable  Gas  Company,  St.  John's-street,  Clerk- 
enwell,  was  also  instituted  in  1823,  and  engages  to  furnish  com- 
pressed oil  gas,  in  lamps  of  various  sizes,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
coal  gas  or  candle. 


Lloyd's  Coffee-house, 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  has  long1  been 
celebrated  as  [the  resort  of  eminent  merchants,  underwriters,  in- 
surance-brokers, &c.  The  apartments,  which  are  neatly  fitted 
up,  consist  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  open  to  the  public,  is 
used  as  a  coffee-house,  and  the  other  appropriated  to  the  sub- 
scribers.  The  books  kept  here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival 
and  sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  early  intelli- 
gence of  maritime  affairs.    In  1803,  the  subscribers  instituted 
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foe  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
They  likewise  subscribe  liberally  in  almost  every  instance  where 
public  subscriptions  are  deemed  necessary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

^ite  business  of  insurance  against  loss  by  fire  is  entirely  carried 
on  in  offices  established  for  that  purpose.  Their  care  in  pruvid 
ing  engines  and  firemen,  the  known  honour  of  the  governors  and 
directors,  and  the  general  respectability  of  the  establishments, 
have  destroyed  all  possibility  ef  competition  by  individuals. 
Some  offices  are  established  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  tlw 
lriijgriom»  independent  of  those  in  the  metropolis,  but  they  are 
far  in  number,  and  their  operations  merely  local,  while  the  offices 
in  linden,  by  means  of  agents  duly  authorised  and  properly 
stationed,  extend  their  beneficial  operations  to  all  parts  of  the 
realm.  There  are  likewise  several  offices  for  insuring  Uvea, 
granting  annuities,  &c,  and  others  which  unite  both  branches  of 
the])usme8».  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  offices,  with 
Itoyeava  in  which  they  were  instituted. 

Fire  Insurance  Offices* 


Beacon,  Chatham-place  &  Regent- 
street,  1823 
British,  Cojtthfill  and  Strand,  1799 
County,  Regent-street,  1807 
a— -jkn-Hand,  New  Bridge-street, 


Ittpeiiai;  Conthilt  and  St.  James's- 
i  stre*Via09. 


Phoenix,  Lombard-street  and  Char- 

ing-cross,  1782 
Protector,  Old  Jewry,  Regent-street 

and  St.  MargarerVhill,  1825 
Sun,  Cornhlll,  and    CraigVcourt, 

Charing-cross,  1710 
Westminster.'KingVstreet.CoTent 

garden,  1717. 


IJfe  Insurance  Offices. 


Albion,  New  Bridge-st  1805 
Amicable,  SerieantVInvj  Fleot-st 

1706 
A-vlnm,  Camttill,  l-^"> 
Crown,  Xi*w  BtiJgtf-itreet,  1S35 
Ericii-h  Commercial,  Cornhill,  1S23 
Ea^Le,  United  fCmptr^TComhillflnd 

W*terloo  jiIbp?,  V&XJ 
tivnrino,  New  Bridge^*!.  1933 
%u  it  a  I  »]«f  Ne  w  B  r  ul i?e-N  1. 17^8 
European,  Cliataanvpl&ce,  1S13 
Bk  New  Bridge-*  KMt,  W 
Law,  Lintdu's  lnu  Fitild&i  l&Kl 


London  Association,  Cannon-street, 

1606 
Pelican,  Lombard- street  and  Spring 

Gardens,  1797 
Provident    Institution,   Regent-st. 

1806 
Medical  and  Clerical,  Gt.  Russet- 

street,  1824 
Rock,  New  Bridge-street,  1306 
University,  Suffolk-st.  Cockspur-st 

Westminster,  Strand  and  Contain, 
1793 

*3 
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Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Offices. 


Alliance,  Bartholomew-lane,  1824 
Atlas,  Cheapside,  1808 
Globe,  CornhiU  and  Pali-Mall,  1803 
Guardian,  Lombard-street,  1821 
London  Assurance,  Birchin-1.  1720 
Norwich  Union,  New  Bridge-street, 
1797 


Palladium,  Waterloo-place  and 
Cornhill,  1824 

Promoter,  Chatham-place,  Black- 
friars 

Royal  Exchange,  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  Pall-Mall,  1720 

Union,  Cornhill,  1714. 


Several  of  "these  offices  are  remarkable  as  buildings.  The 
Phoenix  and  Pelican  office  at  Charing-cross,  erected  by  Gander, 
is  one  of  the  chastest  specimens  of  architecture  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Pelican,  Lombard-street,  is  likewise  a  very  correct  specimen, 
erected  by  Sir  R.  Taylor,  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  group, 
executed  at  Coade's  manufactory,  by  M.  De  Varre,  from  designs 
by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc.  The  County  and  Provident,  Regent- 
street,  is  a  noble  building,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Abraham  ; 
the  front  consists  of  a  rusticated  arcade  of  five  arches,  over  which 
is  a  faqade  of  Corinthian  columns,  supporting  an  entablature,  para- 
pet, and  balustrade,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Britannia. 
The  Equitable,  New  Bridge-street,  rebuilt  m  1829,  from  designs! 
by  Mr.  Smirke.  The  Union,  in  CornhiU,  is  adorned  with  two  fine 
figures  of  Strength  and  Justice,  in  Coade's  manufacture.  The . 
Amicable  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  erected  on  the  site  of 
Serjeants'  Inn  hall,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  chapel.  The 
Globe,  in  Cornhill,  is  likewise  a  noble  building,  erected  in  1820, 
and  fitted  up  with  great  elegance.  The  Albion,  New  Bridge- 
street,  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  St.  George  ;  the  London^ 
Cannon-street,  and  the  London,  Birchin-lane,  are  also  worthy  of 
notice. 

List  of  Stations  where  the  Fire  Engines  of  the  different  Companies  . 


are  kept, 

Bedford  Bury    .        . 
Bixhopsgate-street,  Sweet  Apple-court 
Carter-lane,  near  St.  Paul's 
Carter-lane,  Tooley-street    . 
Carter-lane,  Tooley-street 
Commercial-road,  Lambeth 
Crown-street,  Soho    . 
Earl-street,  Blackfriars 
Earl-street,  Blackfriars 
Holborn-bridge,  Swan  Inn     . 
Horseferry-road 
Horsleydown,  Charles-street 
Hunger  ford-market 
Hungerford-market 
King-street,  Portman-square 


Westminster 

Union 

Phoenix 

Phoenix 

Royal  Exchange 

Son 

Phoenix 

Atlas 

Globe 

Son 

Globe 

Sun 

British 

Imperial 

Union 
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Little  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars 
Lower  East  Smithfield 
Lower  Nightingale-lane     . 
Magdalen-street,  Tooler-street 
Ratcliffe-highwaj 
.Regent-street       • 
Regent-street    . 
Thomas-street,  Southwark 
Threadneedle-street 
Union-street,  Blackfriars 
■  i Upper  Thames-street,  Lamheth-l 
"Warwick-street,  Golden-square 
Water-lane,  Fleet-street    . 
Waterloo-road     . 
Walklote-sqoare       .       • 
Wells-street,  Oxford-street 
Wenton-street,  Bermondsey 
West  Smithfield     • 
Whiteehapel,  Church-lane 


ill 
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Hand-in-Haed 

Imperial 

Rojral  Exchange 

Guardian 

Son 

County 

San 

LondonAsturanee 

London  Assurance 

Norwich  Union 

Royal  Exchange 

Royal  Exchange 

Beacon 

Palladium 

Phoenix 

Westminster 

Albion 

Hope 


Post  Office  Establishment 

The  Post-office  system  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  of  all 
the  peculiarities  and  improvements  of  this  commercial  city.  The 
progress  to  its  present  state  of  excellence  was  slow.  The  increase 
of  trade  and  commerce  creating  a  greater  necessity  for  a  more 
speedy  and  enlarged  intercourse  with  distant  parts  of  the  nation, 
the  long,  by  a  proclamation  in  1635,  ordered  his  '  postmaster 
of  England  for  foreign  parts/  to  open  a  regular  communication, 
by  running  posts  between  the  metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  West 
Chester,  Holyhead,  Ireland,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  &c. 

The  correspondence  between  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
became  so  considerable,  that  the  revenues  of  the  post-office  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were,  in  1653  and  1654,  fanned  of 
the  parliament,  by  John  Manley,  Esq.  for  10,000/.  Two  years 
afterwards,  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  instituted  a  New 
General  Post-office  for  the  commonwealth  of  the  three  king* 
doms.  Charles  II.  confirming  the  regulations  of  the  Protector, 
settled  the  revenue  from  it  on  the  Duke  of  York,  the  produce  in 
1665  being  21,500/.  Ten  years  afterwards  this  amount  was 
doubled,  and  it  still  Continued  to  increase  until  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  when  it  was  considerably-influenced  by  the 
hostile  or  tranquil  state  of  the  country.  The  Post-office  re- 
renue,  which  during  the  eight  years  of  war  only  averaged 
67,222/.  a  year,  produced  in  the  succeeding  four  years  of  peace, 
oa  an  average,  82,319/.  annually.  A  similar  effect  was  expe- 
rienced during  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  the  war  postage  waa 
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about  60,000/.  and  in  years  of  peace  about  90,000».  This  dis- 
proportion has  of  late  been  reversed,  and  the  last  years  of  war 
were  those  in  which  the  Post-office  was  the  most  productive. 
On  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland,  in  the  year  1710,  a 
General  Post-office  was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  which 
included,  besides  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our  West  India 
and  American  colonies.  This  extension  of  the  Post-office  in- 
creased the  revenue  to  1 1 1,461/.  What  portion  of  this  sum  was 
produced  by  the  respective  countries  does  not  appear ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  almost  entirely  Irish  and  English, 
for  evtn  so  late  as  between  1730  and  1740  the  post  was  only 
transmitted  three  days  a  week  between  Edinburgh  and  London; 
and  the  metropolis,  on  one  occasion,  only  sent  a  single  letter, 
which  was  for  an  Edinburgh  banker,  named  Ramsay* 

The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  Post-office, 
previous  to  its  removal  in  1829,  is  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
conveying  the  letters  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  1784.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  letters  are  conveyed  by  strong-  and 
well  guarded  coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  excellent  horses, 
which  proceed  with  the  utmost  regularity  between  seven  and 
eight  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included.  In  allusion  to  their 
employment,  they  are  called  Mail  Coaches.  Formerly  the  mails 
were  sent  by  carts  or  by  post-boys  on  horseback,  a  mode  at- 
tended with  danger  and  delay.  The  first  mail  coach  was  esta- 
blished to  Bristol  in  1784.  From  this  moment  the  prosperity  of  the 
Post-office  commenced ;  and  the  revenue,  which  at  first  was  not 
more  than  5000/.  a  year,  and  which,  after  the  revolution  of  two 
centuries,  only  produced,  in  1783,  146,000/.  annually,  yielded 
thirty  years  afterwards,  nearly  1,700,000/.  Yet  me  expense  is 
now  at  a  less  rate  per  mile  than  upon  the  old  plan.  Trie  total 
amount  of  the  annual  receipts  is  about  2,400,000/. 

The  principal  Post-office  is  in  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand,  and 
there  are  three  Branch  offices,  at  Lombard-street,  Charingw 
cross,  and  Vere-street,  Oxford-street.  There  are  also  sixty  ret 
ceiving  houses  in  different  parts  of  London. 

The  receiving  houses  are  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  tfil 
five  o'clock,  after  which  postmen,  ringing  bells,  collect;  the 
letters  for  another  hour,  receiving  a  fee  of  one  penny  with  each. 

The  Branch  offices  at  Charing-cross  and  Vere-street  are  open 
for  the  receipt  of  letters  until  a  quarter  to  seven ;  and  that  at 
Lombard-street  till  seven.  Newspapers,  to  be  forwarded,  the 
same  night,  must  be  put  into  the  Branch  offices  before  five. 

On  the  Foreign  post  nights,  namely,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
foreign  letters  win  bereceived  at  Charing-cross  and  Vere-street 
until  8  o'clock  j  and  in  Lombard-street  until  11, 
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At  the  principal  office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  letters  are 
received  till  seven  o'clock,  after  which  till  half-past  seven,  six- 
pence must  be  paid  with  each  letter.  Letters  post-paid  are,  how- 
ever, received  here  till  a  quarter  to  eight,  on  paying  sixpence 
with  each. 

The  official  regulations  of  the  establishment  are  reduced  to  a 
clear  and  definite  system ;  and  some  of  the  tables  of  the  rule* 
and  rates  of  pottage,  &c,  are  of  such  general  utility,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  them  here  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  : 

Potfa»  «f  a 

From  any  post-office  in  England  or  Wales,  to  any  place  not  exceeding     4. 

15  miles  from  such  office       •.••••••4 

Between    15  and   20  miles 5 

Between    20  and   30  miles 6 

Between   30  and  50  miles 7 

Between   50  and   80  miles 8 

Between    80  and  120  miles 9 

Between  120  and  170  miles 10 

Between  170  and  230  miles 11 

Between  230  and  300  miles  IS 

Between  300  and  400  miles 13 

Between  400  and  500  miles 14 

And  so  in  proportion,  the  postage  increasing  progressively  one  penny  for  a 
single  letter  for  every  like  excess  of  distance  of  100  miles. 

All  doable,  treble,  and  other  letters  and  packets  whatever  (except  by 
the  twopenny  post)  pay  in  proportion  to  the  respective  rates  of  single 
letters  before  specified ;  bat  no  letter  or  packet  to  and  from  places  within 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  contents  thereof,  shall  be 
eharged  more  than  as  a  treble  letter,  unless  the  same  shall  weigh  aa 
ounce,  when  it  is  to  be  rated  as  four  single  letters,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  erery  quarter  of  an  ounce  above  that  weight,  reckoning  each  quarter 
ss  a  single  letter.  This  regulation  as  to  weight  also  applies  to  foreign 
letters. 

Single  letters  to  soldiers  and  sailors  are  chargeable  with  one  penny  only. 
Newspapers  are  sent  free  from  any  charge. 

All  persons  are  to  take  particular  notice  that  the  postage  on  foreign 
letters  must  be  paid  at  the  office  where  they  are  put  in,  otherwise  there 
will  be  a  necessity  for  such  letters  being  opened,  and  returned  for  the 
postage. 

Mails  for  France  are  made  up  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday; 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe,  Tuesday 
and  Friday ;  Sweden,  Friday  ;  Portugal,  Tuesday ;  America,  first  Wed- 
nesday in  each  month ;  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  and  Demerara,  first 
and  third  Wednesday ;  Madeira  and  Brazils,  first  Tuesday ;  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  the  Mediterranean,  first  Tuesday;  Buenos  Ayres,  third  Tues- 
day; Columbia,  first  Wednesday;  Mexico,  Havannah  and  St.  Domingo, 
third  Wednesday. 

Persons  wishing  to  remit  any  sum  under  5/.  5f.  to  any  post-town  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  may  do  so  by  paying  the  money  into  the  Money 
Order  Office.  An  order  on  the  deputy-p<»8tm aster  of  the  town  will  then  be 
given  them,  which  they  may  send  to  their  correspondent.  For  this  accom- 
modation, which  prevents  the  loss  of  money  sent  in  the  usual  way,  a  charge 
of  8<*.  inthe  pound  is  made.  Persons  in  the  country  may  av*U  them- 
selves of  the  same  arrangement  to  send,  money  to  London, 
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Regulation*  of  the  Twopenny  Post-Offke. 

There  are  two  principal  offices,  one  in  the  general  post-office,  St.  Martin  s~ 
le-Grand,  and  the  other  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho.  There  are  besides  upwards 
of  140  receiving  houses  for  letters  both  in  town  and  country. 

There  are  six  collections'and  deliveries  of  letters  in  town  daily  (Sundays 
•xeepted),  and  there  are  two  despatches  from,  and  three  deliveries  at, 
most  places  in  the  country,  within  the  limits  of  this  office. 

The  hours  by  which  letters  should  be  put  into  the  receiving  house*  in 
town,  for  each  delivery,  are  as  follow:— 

For  Delivery  in  Town, 
Over  night,  by  eight  o'clock,  for  the  first  delivery.   * 
Morning,  by  eight  o'olook,  for  the  second  delivery. 
Morning,  by  ten  o'clock,  for  the  third  delivery. 
Morning,  by  twelve  o'clock,  for  the  fourth  delivery. 
Afternoon,  by  two  o'clock,  for  the  fifth  delivery. 
Afternoon,  by  five  o'clock,  for  the  sixth  delivery. ' 

For  Delivery  in  the  Country* 
The  preceding  evening,  by  five  o'clock,  for  the  first  delivery. 
Morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  for  the  second  delivery. 
Afternoon,  by  two  o'clock,  for  the  third  delivery. 

Bat  letters,  whether  for  town  or  country,  may  be  put  in  at  either  of  the 
two  principal  offices  an  hour  later  for  each  despatch. 

Letters  put  in  on  Saturday  evening  are  delivered  in  the  country  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

The  date  stamp*  or,  if  there  are  two,  that  having  the  latest  hour,  shows 
also  the  time  of  the  day  by  which  the  letters  were  despatched  for  delivery 
from  the  principal  offices. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  both  being 
within  the  delivery  of  the  general  post-office,  is  twopence;  and  to  and 
from  parts  beyond  that  delivery,  threepence;  and  the  postage  of  this 
office  on  each  letter  passing  to  or  from  the  general  or  foreign  post-oflfioes,  is 
twopence. 

The  twopenny  postage  of  all  letters,  such  as  are  for  parts  oat  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  excepted,  may  or  may  not  be  paid  at  putting  in,  at  the 
option  of  the  senders. 

No  twopenny  post  letter  must  weigh  more  than  four  ounces,  unless  it  be 
intended  to  pass  or  shall  have  passed  by  the  general  post. 

Every  newspaper  forwarded  by  the  twopenny  post  is  charged  one 
penny* 

The  delivery  of  this  office  extends  to  the  following  and  intermediate 
places  :— 

Is  feat.— Woolwich,  Plumstead,  Shooter's  Hill,  Eltham,  Mottingham, 
South  End,  Lewisham,  Beckenham,  and  Sydenham. 

In  Surrey.— Croydon,  Beddington,  Carshalton,  Mitcham,  Morden,  Mor- 
ton, Wimbledon,  Ham,  Petersham,  and  Richmond. 

*  In  Middlesex  and  Herb.— Twickenham,  Teddington.Hampton,  Hampton 
Court,  Hampton  Wick,  SunbuTy,  Witton,  Isleworth,  Brentford,  Eatine, 
Hanwell,  Wembly,  Willsdon,  Kingsbury,  The  Hyde,  Mill  Hill,  Highwood 
Hill,  Totteridge,  Whetstone,  Fnern  Barnet,  East  Barnet,  South  gate, 
Winehmore  HOI,  and  Enfield. 

In  £«s«*.~Chingford,  Sewardstone,  High  Beach,  Loqghton,  CbJgweU 
and  Row,  BartongSUe,  OhadweU,  and  Barking. 
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Cash,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  other  articles  of  value,  enclosed  is  letter*. 
(notes  or  drafts  for  money  excepted,)  to  be  mentioned  to  the  offlce-keepcr 
at  patting  in ;  bat  it  is  recommended  that  bank-notes,  or  others  payable  to 
bearer,  be  cat  in  half  and  sent  at  twice ;  the  second  part  not  to  be  seat 
till  the  receipt  of  the  first  is  acknowledged.  This  office,  however,  it  not 
liable  to  make  good  the  loss  of  any  property  sent  by  post. 

It  is  earnestly  requested,  that  persons  receiving  letters  will  not  detain 
the  letter-carriers  at  their  doors  longer  than  ean  be  avoided. 

Letters  for  this  delivery  are  frequently,  by  mistake,  pot  into  the  f  oaeral 
post,  by  which  they  are  unavoidably  delayed;  it  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  they  be  put  into  the  twopenny  post-offices  or  receiving 
houses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  regularly  forwarded  by  their  proper 
conveyance. 

By-post.— A.  by-post  is  established  on  each  road  within  die  country  do- 
livery  of  this  office,  by  which  letters  are  transmitted  from  one  part  to  an- 
other of  the  same  district,  direct,  and  without  coming  to  London. 

Any  irregularity  in  the  delivery  of  letters,  eoramunioated  to  the  comp- 
troller, will  be  duly  attended  to ;  and  if  the  covers  Waring  the  date 
stamp  are  produced,  they  will  assist  materially  in  discovering  whan  the 
fault  lies. 

Illegal  conveyance  of  Letters.— By  the  9th  of  queen  Anne,  cap.  10. 
"  Any  persons  illegally  conveying  letters,  incur  a  penalty  of  S/.for  every 
offence,  and  100/.  for  every  week  the  practice  is  continued.*  And  by  4fld 
of  George  III.,  cap.  81,  ••  the  sender  also  incurs  a  penalty  of  Si.  for  ovary 
offence,  with  full  costs  of  suit." 


Stage  Coaches,  Post  Horses,  $c. 

Bsstdes  the  mail-coaches  for  conveyance  of  letter!  and  pas- 
sengers, stage-coaches  ore  established,  which  travel  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  carrying  persons  and  goods  at  a 
certain  fixed  rate.  These  vehicles  perform  their  journeys  with 
great  regularity  s  they  are  famished  in  stated  places,  with 
relays  of  horses,  and  meals  are  provided  for  the  passengers,  at  a 
limited  price,  at  the  inns  where  they  stop.  The  names  of  the 
inns  whence  the  stages  set  out,  as  well  as  the  days  and  hours  of 
their  starting,  are  printed  annually  in  the  London  Directories. 

Post-chaises  do  not  perform  stated  journeys,  but  are  hired  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  of  the  traveller,  and  travel  with  greater 
or  less  despatch,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  horses  engaged. 
The  charge  for  a  pair  of  horses  varies  from  1*.  3d.  to  It.  9<£  per 
mile.    It  is  usual  to  give  the  post-boy  2d.  or  3d.  per  mile. 

Supply  of  Provisions.— Markets,  $c 
Sitithfieu)-market  is  famous*  for  the  sale  of  bullocks,  sheep, 
lambs,  calves,  and  hogs,  every  Monday  and  Thursday  :  on  the 
latter  day  there  is  also  ft  market  for  horses.  The  average  number 
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of  oxen  sold  At  Sinithneld  annually  is  156,000,  of  sheep  dud 
lambs,  1,500,000,  of  calves  21,000,  of  hogs  20,000;  the  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  8,000,000/. 

Leadenhall-market  is  the  greatest  in  London  for  the  sale  of 
country-killed  meat,  and  is  the  only  skin  and  leather  market 
within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Newgate-market  is  the  second  great  place  for  country-killed 
meat,  which  is  sold  here  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days, though  there  is  a  common  market  every  day  for  all  kinds 
of  provisions. 

At  both  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  are  sold  pigs  and 
poultry  killed  in  the  country,  together  with  fresh  butter,  eggs,  &c, 
to  an  astonishing  amount.  The  last  three  markets  supply  the 
butchers  of  London,  and  its  vicinity,  almost  entirely,  and  pretty 
generally  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  and  upwards,  it  being  a 
current  opinion,  that  live  cattle  can  be  bought  cheaper  at  Smith- 
field  than  at  any  other  place. 

Farringdon,  or  Fleet-market,  for  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  was  originally  formed  in  1737,  on  the  site 
of  Fleet  Ditch.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  between 
Shoe-lane  and  Farringdon-street,  November  20,  1829.  The 
market  is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  232  feet  by  150,  and 
covers  an  acre  and  a  half.  The  purchase  of  the  ground  and 
houses  taken  down  amounted  to  200,000/.  and  the  building  cost 
about  30,000/.  An  avenue,  consisting  of  a  double  row  of  shops, 
extends  round  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  25  feet  in  height  to  the  tie  beams,  and  is  illuminated  by  se- 
micircular windows.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  market  consists  of 
two  gates  for  waggons,  and  two  for  foot  passengers,  besides  large 
doors  to  the  avenue. 

Covent-garden-market,  for  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was 
reconstructed  in  1829-30,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Fowler.  There 
are  three  ranges  of  shops,  running  from  east  to  west.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  middle  range  is  the  fruit-market,  and  on  the 
south  side  the  green-market.  The  other  two  ranges  form  the 
north  and  south  boundaries :  each  of  these  ranges  contains  33 
fruit-shops.  The  exterior  elevation  of  the  north  and  south 
ranges  is  embellished  with  a  colonnade  of  granite  pillars,  12 
feet  in  height,  placed  eight  feet  from  the  front  of  the  shops,  so 
as  to  form  a  covered  walk.  The  east  front  of  the  market,  to- 
wards Great  Russell-street,  presents  a  colonnade,  nearly  three 
times  the  breadth  of  the  lateral  ones,  above  which  is  a  terrace. 
There  are  three  passages,  or  alleys,  which  perforate  the  area 
longitudinally,  and  three  which  cross  it. 
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Ftntbury-market  for  butchers'-meat,  vegetables,  &c^  wu 
established  in  1823.  It  is  held  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

At  Billingsgate  is  the  fish-market,  which  is  principally  sup 
plied  by  fishing-smacks  and  boats  coming  from  the  sea  up  the 
river  Thames,  and  partly  with  fresh  fish  by  land  carriage  from 
every  distance  within  the  limits  of  England,  and  part  of  Wales : 
mis  market  is  held  daily. 

The  Corn-market  is  held  in  Mark-lane  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday ;  but  the  chief  business  is  done  on  Monday. 

At  Whitechapel,  Smithfield,  and  the  Haymarket,  hay  and 
straw  are  sold  three  times  a  week,  and  the  metropolis  is  further 
supplied  with  the  same  articles  by  a  market  at  Paddington,  and 
by  another  market  for  hay  and  straw  held  four  times  weekly 
in  Southwark.  The  market  for  hay  and  straw,  held  in  the  Hay* 
market,  is  abodt  to  be  removed  to  the  markets  dn  the  east  side  of 
the  Regent's  Park. 

Various  other  markets  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, such  as  Newport-market  for  butchers'  -  meat;  Borough- 
market  for  butchers'-meat  and  vegetables,  &c. 

The  Weekly  Markets  held  in  Middlesex  amount  to  nine,  in- 
dependently of  those  of  the  metropolis:  namely,  at  Barnet,  on 
Monday  morning ;  Southall  and  Finchley,  on  Wednesday ;  Ux- 
Mdge,  Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Edgeware,  on  Thursday ; 
Staines,  on  Friday ;  and  Enfield  on  Saturday.  At  Uxbridge 
market  a  great  deal  of  corn  is  sold ;  and  there  is  a  large  public 
granary  over  the  market-place,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  it 
from  one  week  to  another.  At  Hounslow-market  there  is  a  con- 
siderable show  of  fat  cattle ;  and  those  not  disposed  of  there  are 
sent  on  to  London. 

The  quantity  of  live  stock  in  and  about  London  is  probably 
less  than  m  any  other  county,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
acres,  with  the  exception  of  the  cows  kept  for  supplying  the  me- 
tropolis with  milk.  The  entire  number  kept  by  the  London 
cow-keepers,  is  estimated  at  about  9600 ;  viz.,  7900  in  Mid- 
dlesex, 801  in  Kent,  and  899  in  Surrey.  The  quantity  of  milk 
yielded  by  each  cow  has  been  averaged  at  nine  quarts  a  day  at 
least ;  but  the  total  is  about  7,884,000  gallons  annual  produce, 
from  which  some  deductions  must  be  made  for  sucklings. 

The  price  at  which  the  milk  is  sold  to  the  retail-dealer  (who 
agrees  with  the  cow-keeper  for  the  produce  of  a  certain  number 
of  cows,  and  takes  the  labour  of  milking  them  upon  himself) 
varies  from  1*.  8d.  to  1*.  lOd.  for  eight  quarts,  according  to  the 
distance  from  town :  but  taking  the  medium,  i.  c,  1«.  9<*->  the 
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whole  amount  will  be  (allowing  for  sucklings)  328, Mu/.  In  de- 
livering the  milk  to  the  consumer,  a  vast  increase  takes  place,  not 
only  in  the  price,  but  also  in  the  quantity,  as  it  is  greatly  adul- 
terated with  water :  by  this  practice,  and  the  additional  charge 
made  for  cream,  the  sum  paid  by  the  public  has  been  calculated 
to  be  as  much  more,  viz.  656,000/.,  nay,  one  writer  has  said  the 
advance  or  profit  is  150  per  cent. ! !  The  milkis  conveyed  to  the 
consumers  in  tin  vessels,  called  pails,  Which  are  principally  car- 
ried about  by  women,  mostly  robust  Welsh  girls :  it  is  distri- 
buted twice  daily  through  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  annual  consumption  oi  butter  in  London  amounts  to 
11,000  tons,  and  that  of  cheese  to  1 3,000  tons.  The  quantity 
of  poultry  annually  consumed  is  worth  from  70,000/.  to 
80,000/.,  exclusive  of  game,  the  supply  of  which  depends  on  the 
season.  The  consumption  of  wheat  annually  amounts  to 
1,000,000  quarters,  four-fifths  of  which  are  made  into  bread, 
forming  15,000,000  of  quartern  loaves. 

The  Kitchen  Gardens, 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  are  estimated  a* 
10,000  acres,  about  2000  of  which  are  wholly  cultivated  by  the 
spade.  Shortly  after  Christmas,  when  the  weather  is  open, 
radishes,  spinach,  onions,  and  all  other  seed-crops  are  sown,  and 
as  soon  afterwards  as  the  season  will  permit,  which  is  generally  in 
February,  the  same  ground  is  planted  with  cauliflowers  from  the 
frames,  as  thick  as  if  no  other  crop  then  had  possession  of  the 
ground.  The  radishes,  &c,  are  soon  sent  to  market,  and  when  the 
cauliflowers  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  earthed  up,  sugar-loaf 
cabbages  are  planted ;  when  these  are  marketed,  the  stalks  are 
taken  up,  the  ground  cleared,  and  planted  with  endive  and 
celery.  The  average  produce  of  these  gardens  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  200/.  annually  per  acre,  the  profit  of  which  is  calculated 
to  be  very  great  in  successful  seasons.  The  annual  produce  of 
all  the  garden  ground  cultivated  to  supply  the  London  markets 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Middleton  at  645,000/.,  which,  with 
400,000/.  produced  by  the  fruit-gardens,  makes  a  total  of 
1,045,000/.  for  the  consumption  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons,, in  fruits  and  vegetables  only. 

The  Fruit  Gardens 
Of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of  those  attached  to  private  houses  and 
gentlemen's  villas*  are  supposed  to  occupy  about  3000  acres, 
principally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Kensington,  Hammer- 
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jmith,  Brentford,  Istarorth,  and  Twickenham.  They  furnish 
constant  employment,  on  an  average,  to  about  ten  or  twelve  oer» 
sons  per  acre,  men,  women,  and  children ;  but  during  the  fruit 
season  this  number  is  increased  to  about  forty  >  the  produce  of 
whose  labour,  in  their  various  occupations,  is  thought  to  amount 
to  300,000/,  annually;  and  to  this  another  100,<MM)/.  may  be 
added  for  the  produce  of  the  fruit  sent  to  the  metropolis  from  the 
surrounding  counties ;  the  whole  making  a  total  of  400,000/. 
The  fruit-gardens  have  what  they  call  an  upper  and  under  crop 
growing  on  the  same  ground  at  one  time.  First,  the  ground  is 
stocked  with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  walnuts,  &c,  like  a 
complete  orchard,  which  they  call  the  upper  crop;  secondly,  it  is 
fully  planted  with  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawber- 
ries, and  all  such  fruit,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  as  are  known  to  sus- 
tain the  shade  and  drip  from  the  trees  above  them  with  the  least 
injury ;  this  they  term  the  under  crop.  Some  of  these  gardens 
have  walls,  which  are  completely  clothed  with  wall  fruits,  such 
as  nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and  various  others.  In 
order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  shelter  and  warmth  in  autumn, 
they  raise  earthen  banks  of  about  three  feet  high,  laid  to  a 
slope  of  about  45  degrees  to  the  sun ;  on  these  slopes  they  plant 
endive  in  September,  and  near  the  bottom  of  them,  from  Octo- 
ber till  Christmas,  they  drill  a  row  of  peas  :  by  this  means  the 
endive  is  preserved  from  rotting,  and,  as  well  as  the  peas,  comes 
to  maturity  nearly  as  early  as  if  it  had  been  planted  in  borders 
under  a  wall.  Besides  the  quantity  of  fruits  raised  from  these 
gardens,  the  London  markets  receive  additional  supplies  from 
the  gardens  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames ;  and  much  is 
also  brought  from  Kent,  Essex,  Berks,  and  other  counties :  these 
supplies  amount  to  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  metropolis. 

The  Nursery  Ground*, 
In  the  vicinity  of  London,  are  presumed  to  occupy  about  1500 
acres,  lying  principally  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Chelsea,  Bromp* 
ton,  Kensington,  Hackney,  Dalston,  Bow,  and  Mile  End.  The 
nurserymen  spare  no  pains  in  collecting  the  choicest  sort,  and 
the  greatest  variety,  of  fruit-trees,  ornamental  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  they  bring  them  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  taste  for  elegant  and  rare 
plants  has  become  so  prevalent  of  late  years,  that  the  rearing 
them  for  sale  now  forms  a  considerable  object  of  commerce ; 
and  the  English  gardeners  have  attained  such  celebrity  for  the 
cultivation  of  exotics,  that  a  great  exportation  of  these  articles 
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takes  place  to  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Russia,  and  other 


Ale  and  Porter. 


The  quantity  of  porter  brewed  annually  by  the  twelve  principal 
houses  in  London  is  about  1,400,000  barrels ;  and  the  six  prin- 
cipal ale  brewers  annually  make  upwards  of  80,000  barrels  of  ale. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  smaller  breweries,  thai 
supply  the  various  private  families,  to  an  immense  extent. 


Supply  of  Fish. 

The  general  fish-market,  which  supplies  all  London,  has  been 
mentioned ;  and  its  insufficiency  has  frequently  been  complained 
of.  That  there  should  be  only  one  fish-market,  that  of  Billioga- 
gate,  to  supply  a  metropolis  now  consisting  of  1,200,000  per- 
sons, is  amazing :  but  that  fish  should  frequently  be  as  scarce 
and  as  extravagantly  high-priced  as  if  we  live  100  or  150  miles 
in  the  interior,  will  excite  no  astonishment  after  this  statement. 
Various  remedies  for  what  fish-dealers  themselves  own  to  be  a 
serious  evil  have  been  projected.  New  markets  along  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  have  been  devised,  to  supply  the  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  the  suburbs,  for  miles  round, 
which  receive  fish  from  London.  Great  exertions  are  making  to 
establish  a  fish-market  in  Hungerford-street,  but  none  of  these 
plans  have  been  carried  into  effect.  One  market  might  still  be 
the  means  of  forwarding  this  article  of  trade  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance throughout  and  round  the  metropolis,  if  the  arrival  of 
vessels  could  be  more  accurately  depended  on.  As  it  is,  the 
vessels  are  frequently  weather-bound  at  the  Nore,  till  they  are 
obliged  to  throw  their  cargoes  overboard,  and  return  to  get  re- 
laden.  Should  one  vessel  only  arrive,  the  supply  is  so  limited, 
that  the  article,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fetches  enormous  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  fleet  coming  in  may  overtake  those 
that  had  been  detained  at  the  Nore,  and  if  all  are  able  to  arrive, 
the  market  is  then  overstocked,  and  fish  are  hawked  about  with- 
out finding  customers. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  fish  brought  to   London 
during  a  recent  year.    Fresh  salmon,  45,446  ;  maids,  plaice,  and 
skate,  50,754  bushels  j  turbot,  87,958 ;  fresh  cod  fish,  447,130 
herrings,  3,366,407 ;  haddocks,  482,493 :  sprats,  60,789  bushels 
mackerel,  3,076,700  j  lobsters,  1,954,600;  soles,  8672  bushels 
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w,  90,604 ;  and  eels,  1500  cwi    The  number  of  vessels 
L  at  the  office  in  the  tame  year  was  3827. 


Coals. 


Thbbb  is  a  Coal-Exchange  in  Thames-street,  which  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  the  great  dealers,  who,  having  a  sort  of  mo- 
nopoly of  the  market,  the  consumers  have  no  control  over  it 
Above  2,000,000  chaldrons  per  annum  are  consumed  in  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey :  of  this  quantity*  at  least  two-thirds  are  for 
domestic  purposes. 


Supply  of  Cattle. 

The  number  of  Horses  kept  in  Middlesex  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  30,000,  yet  very  few  remarkable  for  their  quality  are 
bred  here.  The  cart-horses,  which  are  compact  and  bony,  are 
purchased  at  the  different  fairs  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  at  the  repositories  and  stables  of  the  several  dealers  in  the 
metropolis.  Many  of  the  horses  employed  by  the  brewers,  dis- 
tiners,  and  carmen  of  London,  are  purchased  by  the  country 
dealers,  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  far- 
mers of  Wiltshire,  &c,  who  keep  them  till  they  are  about  five 
years  old,  when  they  sell  them  to  the  London  dealers  at  high 
prices,  as  they  are  then  of  a  proper  age  for  constant  work.  Tne 
coach  and  saddle  horses  are  principally  bred  in  Yorkshire,  and 
brought  up  from  that  and  other  counties  by  the  dealers.  The 
draught  horses  belonging  to  the  brewers,  distillers,  coal-mer- 
chants, &c,  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  as  to  strength  and 
figure. 

Hogs  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers,  but  chiefly  by,  the 
mak-distillers,  for  whom  they  are  purchased  lean,  at  a  large  mar- 
ket, held  on  Finchley-common,  and  to  which  they  are  brought 
from  Shropshire,  and  other  distant  counties ;  great  numbers  of 
fatted  hogs  are  also  bought  for  the  hog-butcheries  about  Lon- 
don; and  the  bacon  cured  here  is  but  little  inferior  to  that 
brought  from  Wilts  and  Yorkshire.  Much  poultry  is  reared  in 
Middlesex,  but  chiefly  for  home  consumption;  and  many 
pigeons  are  also  bred  in  this  county.  Rabbits  are  bred  in  and 
about  London,  and  are  sold  to  the  poulterers,  who,  by  this 
means,  supply  the  market  at  those  seasons  when  wild  or  warren 
rabbits  cannot  be  had. 

x.  3 
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WATERWORKS. 


Fairs  and  Markets, 

Great  facilities  are  afforded  to  internal  commerce  in  England 
by  the  establishment  of  fairs  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  com- 
modities of  every  description.  The  king  is  the  sole  judge  where 
fairs  and  markets  ought  to  be  kept ;  and,  therefore,  if  he 
grant  a  market  to  be  established  in  a  place  which  happens  not 
to  be  convenient  for  the  country,  yet  the  subjects  can  go  to 
no  other ;  and  if  they  do,  the  owner  of  the  place  where  they 
meet  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  grantee  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  law  forbids  the  holding  of  markets  and  fairs  on  Sun- 
days, and  the  solemn  holidays,  and  declares- that  they  shall  not 
be  kept  open  beyond  the  time  specified  in  their  charters,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  double  the  value  of  the  things  sold.  The  grant  of 
a  fair  or  market  includes,  without  express  words,  the  right  of 
establishing  a  court  of  pie  poudrt,  and  of  appointing  a  clerk  of 
the  market,  who  is  to  receive  reasonable  fees  for  marking  and 
allowing  weights  and  measures.  These  fairs  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  exhibition  of  plays,  drolls,  rarities,  and  a 
general  merriment,  which  render  them  the  delight  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Fairs  or  Markets  held  in  Lon- 
don, or  within  ten  miles  of  it : 


When  holden. 
Easter     .     . 

Whitsuntide 
Sd  or  3d  May 

Holy  Thursd. 
June  24 
Jnly  1st 
Monday  after 
1st  Krid.  July 
July  i5th  , 
August  5th 


Greenwich 

Battersea 

Greenwich    . 

Brentford 

Ham-common 

Twickenham 

Kaltn»r/green 

Wandsworth 

fsleworth 

Fairlop     . 

Chiswick 

Bromley  , 


Days  of 
duration. 
.  3 
3 
3 


Dajsof 
When  holden.  deration. 

August  12th     Miteham        .  3 

18th      Camberwell      .  3 

21st      Feckham       .  3 

September  3d  Bartholomew    •  4 

— —  23d       Enfield      .        .  2 

Walthamstow  .  9 

Northall   .        .  1 

Twickenham    .  2 

Croydon   .         .  3 
Charlton,  Horn 

Fair      .        .  3 


25th 

27th 

29th 

October  2d  . 
18th 


Water  Works. 

Independently  of  all  the  preceding  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  metropolis,  the  inhabitants  have  a  constant  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  which  passes  beneath  the  streets 
by  means  of  cast-iron  cylinders  or  pipes,  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  whence  smaller  pipes  convey  the  water  into  each 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  waterworks 
which  supply  the  metropolis. 

The  New  River  Water-Works,  Spafields,  derive  their  supply 
from  the  spring  at  Chadwell,  near  Ware.    There  are  two  i 


voirs,  covering  about  five  acres,  and  averaging  10  feet  in  depth. 
These  reservoirs  are  85  feet  above  low-water  mark  at  the 
Thames;  but  by  means  of  steam-engines,  the  water  can  be 
raised  60  feet  higher  than  that  level,  m  order  to  send  it  to  the 
upper  part  of  houses.  The  New  River  Company  supplies  about 
67,000  houses,  and  daily  furnishes  13,000,000  gallons. 

The  East  London  Water-Works  are  situated  at  Old  Ford,  on 
the  river  Lea,  about  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Thames.  They  supply  42,000  houses,  and  daily  furnish 
6,000,000  gallons*  The  pipes  belonging  to  this  company  are 
200  miles  in  length. 

The  West  Middlesex  (established  in  1806)  obtain  water 
from  the  Thames,  at  Hammersmith,  whence  it  is  forced  into  a 
reservoir  at  Kensington  120  feet  above  low-water  in  the  Triames. 
Another  reservoir  is  on  Little  Primrose-hill,  about  70  feet 
higher.  This  company  serves  15,000  bouses,  and  daily  sup- 
plies 2,250,000  gallons. 

The  Chelsea  Water-Works  obtain  their  supply  from  the 
Thames,  near  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  have  two  reservoirs, 
one  is  in  the  Green-park,  and  is  44  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Thames :  it  has  been  lately  re-constructed  and  furnished  with  a 
very  curious  filtering  apparatus.  The  other,  in  Hyde-park,  has 
an  elevation  of  70  feet.  This  company  serves  12,400  houses, 
and  daily  supplies  1,760,000  gallons. 

The  Grand  Junction  Company  also  derives  its  supply  from 
the  Thames,  near  Chelsea-hospital,  whence  it  is  forced  into 
three  reservoirs  at  Paddington.  These  reservoirs  are  about 
71,  86,  and  92  feet  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Thames ; 
and  the  water  is  thrown  up  61  feet  above  the  average  of  the  re- 
servoirs. This  company  serves  7700  houses,  and  supplier 
2,800,000  gallons  daily. 

The  Lambeth  Company  is  supplied  from  the  Thames  between 
Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges.  It  has  no  reservoir,  but 
by  means  of  an  engine  delivers  the  water  directly  from  the 
river.  It  supplies  16,000  houses,  and  daily  furnishes,  1,244,000 
gallons.    The  water  is  no  where  raised  above  40  feet. 

The  South  London  or  Vauxhall  Company  derive  their  supply 
from  the  Tuames,  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  which  is  carried  into 
the  river  at  VaaixhaU-bridgew  They  serve  10,000  houses^  an^ 
daily  furnish  1,000,000  gallons. 
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.  TT*e  Southwark  Waters  Works  are  supplied  from  the  middle 
of  the  Thames,  between  London  and  Southwark,  whence  the 
water  is  delivered  immediately'.  These  works  supply  7000 
houses,  and  furnish  720,000  gallons  daily. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PUBLIC     BUILDINGS,     INCLUDING     CHURCHES,     PALACES,     PUBLIC 
OFFICES,  NOBLEMBn'8   RESIDENCES,   SQUARES,  BRIDGES,   ETC. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

This  magnificent  building  has  obtained  such  celebrity,  even 
amongst  Foreigners,  that  in  an  enumeration  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices of  Europe,  St.  Paul's  of  London  is  always  mentioned  im~ 
mediately  after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  remarkable  fox  its 
imposing  appearance  and  pure  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 

It  stands  on  an  eminence,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Thames, 
on  the  same  spot  where  in  majestic  pomp  stood  the  ancient 
Gothic  cathedral,  so  eloquently  described  by  Dugdale  and 
Hollar,  and  which  perished  in  the  memorable  conflagration  of 
1666.  The  best  authority  that  exists,  illustrative  of  the  origin 
of  this  church,  is  its  great  restorer,  Sir  Christopher  "Wren. 
His  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a  church  on  this  spot,  bui  It  by 
the  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed  :  when 
he  searched  for  the  foundations  for  his  own  design,  he  met 
with  those  of  the  original  presbyterium,QT  semicircular  chancel  of 
the  old  church.  They  consisted  only  of  Kentish  rubble  stone, 
artfully  worked,  and  consolidated  with  exceedingly  hard  mortar, 
in  the  Roman  manner,  much  excelling  the  superstructure-  He 
explodes  the  notion  of  there  having  been  a  temple  of  Diana. 

The  first  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during 
the  Djodesian  persecution,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino.  This  was  demolished  by  the  pagan 
Saxons,  and  restored  in  603,  by  Sebert,  a  petty  prince  ruling 
in  these  parts  under  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  the  first  Chris- 
tian monarch  of  the  Saxon  race.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
conflagration  of  1086 ;  after  which,  Mauritius,  then  bishop  of 
London,  commenced  the  magnificent  edifice  which  immediately 
preceded  the  present  cathedral.  Of  such  magnitude  was  the 
building,  that  neither  that  bishop,  nor  hit  Bucceaaor*  Da  Bet* 
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ineis,  were  able  to  complete  the  undertaking,  though  each  of 
them  presided  twenty  years,  and  expended  great  sums  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  The  latter  prelate  appropriated  the  whole 
revenue  of  his  bishopric  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  After 
his  death,  the  further  building  was  for  some  time  interrupted ; 
and  the  eastern  part,  or  choir,  was  burnt  in  1 135.  At  what 
period  it  was  restored  is  uncertain.  The  grand  ceremony  of  its 
consecration  was  performed  in  1240.  Large  additions  were 
afterwards  made  to  the  structure ;  and  it  was  not  till  1315  that 
the  church  was  entirely  completed,  being  225  years  from  the 
time  of  its  foundation  by  Mauritius. 

The  noble  subterranean  church  of  Si  Faith  was  begun  in 
1257.  It  was  supported  by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered  pillars, 
with  ribs  diverging  from  them  to  support  the  roof.  This  was 
the  parish  church.  This  undercroft,  as  buildings  of  this  sort 
were  called,  contained  several  chantries  and  monuments. 
Dugdale  relates,  that  it  extended  under  part  of  the  choir,  and 
the  structure  eastward,  and  was  supported  by  three  rows  of 
large  and  massy  pillars ;  a  print  of  it  accompanies  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  that  great  antiquary.  No  part  is  now  left  of  this 
or  of  any  other  ancient  crypt,  according  to  Pennant. 

The  ancient  cathedral  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  works  of  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Pennant  says 
it  was  a  most  beautiful  Gothic.  Its  dimensions  far  exceeded 
other  religious  edifices  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  represented 
by  historians  as  equally  pre-eminent  in  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour of  ornament.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  this  cathedral 
having  fallen  into  decay,  a  royal  commission  was  issued  for  its 
\  repair ;  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  till  the  advance- 
ment of  Laud  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

TTris  prelate  exerted  himself  zealously  in  favour  of  the  neg- 
lected building.  A  subscription  was  collected  to  the  amount  of 
101,3307.  4*.  8^  and  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  undertaking.  He  commenced  his  operations  in  1633, 
and  the  work  went  rapidly  on  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
War,  which  threw  all  things  into  confusion ;  and  the  parliament 
confiscated  the  unexpended  money  and  materials.  At  the  re- 
storation, the  repairs  were  again  commenced  ;  but  after  much 
labour  and  expensej  the  great  conflagration  of  1666  destroyed 
the  chief  part  of  the  building,  and  irreparably  damaged  the 
remainder. 

The  famous  Patji/s  Gross,  which  stood  before  that  cathedral, 
was  a  pulpit  formed  of  wood,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  lead,  from  which  the  most  eminent  divines  were 
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appointed  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon*  To  this 
place,  the  court,  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  principal  citixens, 
used  to  resort.  It  was  in  use  as  early  as  1259,  and  was  appro- 
priated not  only  to  instruct  mankind  by  preaching,  but  to  every 
purpose  political  or  ecclesiastical : — for  giving  force  to  oaths, 
for  promulgating  laws,  &c. ;  and  for  the  private  ends  of  the 
ambitious,  as  well  as  for  the  defaming  of  those  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  crowned  heads.  Jane  Shore,  the  charitable 
and  merry  concubine  of  Edward  IV,,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his 
favourite  the  unfortunate  Lord  Hastings,  was  brought  before 
this  cross  in  1483,  divested  of  all  her  splendour. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  repair  the  ancient  fabric, 
every  vestige  of  the  original  building  was  demolished.  The 
Erst  stone  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1675 ;  and  the  design  was  prosecuted  with  such  diligence,  that 
within  ten  years  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  side-aisles  were 
finished,  together  with  the  circular  porticoes,  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  The  last,  or  highest  stone  of  the  building,  was 
laid  at  the  top  of  the  lantern  in  1710;  and  shortly  after,  the 
queen  and  both  houses  of  parliament  attended  divine  service  in 
the  new  cathedral.  The  whole  structure  was  thus  completed  in 
thirty-five  years,  by  one  architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
one  master-mason,  Mr.  Thomas  Strong,  and  while  one  prelate, 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  filled  the  see  of  London* 

It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is 
divided,  by  two  rows  of  massy  pillars,  into  a  nave  and  side- 
aisles.  At  the  extremities  of  the  principal  transept  are  also 
semicircular  projections,  for  porticoes;  and  at  the  angles  of  the 
cross  are  square  projections;  which,  besides  containing  stair- 
cases, vestries,  &c,  serve  as  buttresses  to  the  dome. 

The  west  front  towards  Ludgate-street  is  extremely  noble. 
The  portico  forming  the  grand  entrance  consists  of  twelve  Co- 
rinthian columns,  with  an  upper  portico  of  eight  columns  in  the 
Composite  order,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment.  The  enta- 
blature represents  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  basso 
relievo,  by  Francis  Bird,  On  the  centre  of  the  pediment  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  sides  are  statues  of  St.  James,  St 
Peter,  and  the  Four  Evangelists.  The  whole  rests  on  an  ele- 
vated base,  the  ascent  to  which  is  formed  by  twenty-two  steps  of 
black  marble. 

At  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  angles  of  the  cathedral,  two  elegant 
turrets  are  erected,  each  terminating  in  a  dome  ornamented  with 
a  gilt  pine  apple.  The  south  turret  contains  the  dock;  the 
north  turret  the  belfry. 
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A  Semicircular  portico,  consisting  of  a  dome  supported  by  six 
Corinthian  columns,  leads  to  the  great  north  door,  or  entrance 
to  the  transept,  over  which  is  an  entablature  containing  the 
royal  arms  supported  by  angels. 

The  south  front  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds  with  the  north, 
excepting  the  entablature,  which  represents  a  phoenix  rising 
from  the  flames ;  the  performance  of  Gabriel  Cibber.  Under- 
neath is  the  expressive  word  Resurgam. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  is  semicircular;  H  is  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  fine  sculpture,  particularly  the  cipher  W.  R. 
within  a  compartment  of  palm  branches,  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown,  in  honour  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  king 

The  exterior  of  the  walls  consists  of  rustic  Work  ornamented 
with  two  rows  of  pilasters,  the  lower  of  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
upper  of  the  Composite  order. 

The  dome,  or  cupola,  rises  in  beautiful  and  majestic  propor- 
tion where  the  great  lines  of  the  cross  intersect  each  other.  The 
dome  is  terminated  by  a  lantern  and  globe ;  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  whole  is  placed  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a  cast-iron  balustrade,  which 
weighs  about  200  tons,  and  cost  upwards  of  11,000/.:  this  rests 
on  a  dwarf  stone  wall,  and  separates  the  churchyard  from  the 
street.  Within  this  enclosure,  facing  Ludgate-street,  is  a  marble 
statue  of  queen  Anne,  holding  in  her  hands  the  emblems  of 
royalty,  and  accompanied  by  figures  representing  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  France,  and  America.    It  was  executed  by  Bird. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  not  so  richly  decorated  as  the 
exterior.  The  pavement  consists  of  square  slabs  of  black  and 
white  marble,  placed  alternately;  and  the  floor  of  the  altar  is 
interspersed  with  porphyry.  The  flags  which  han£  in  various 
parts  of  the  dome  and  nave  are  trophies  of  British  valour. 
Those  near  the  north  entrance  were  taken  from  the  French  by 
lord  Howe,  in  1794 ;  and  those  opposite,  on  the  right,  from  the 
Spaniards  by  lord  Nelson,  in  1/97;  the  Dutch  flags,  on  the 
left,  were  taken  by  lord  Keith,  ai  the  Cape  of  Good  Slope,  and 
by  lord  Duncan,  at  Camperdown.  Over  the  western  aisle  are 
the  flags  taken  by  the  duke  of  York  from  the  French,  and  those 
captured  during  the  American  war. 

A  circular  staircase,  within  the  S.W.  pier,  leads  by  an  easy 
ascent  to  the  Whinnering  Gallery,  which  encircles  the  lower  part 
of  the  dome  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  cornice.  From  this 
situation,  the  view  of  the  church,  the  cupola,  and  the  lantern,  is 
strftdngly  sublime ;  and  here  the  paintings  by  Sit  James  Thorn- 
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hill  on  the  compartments  of  the  dome  are  seen  to  th$  ^ 
advantage.  These  designs  are  illustrative  of  the  most  remark- 
able occurrences  in  St.  Paul's  life.  His  miraculous  conversion 
near  Damascus.  St.  Paul  preaching  before  Sergius  Paulus, 
with  the  divine  judgment  upon  Elymas  the  Sorcerer.  The 
reverence  offered  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  by  the  priests 
of  Jupiter.  The  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi, 
with  the  conversion  of  the  gaoler.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  magic  books  of  the  Ephesians  burnt.  St.  Paul's 
defence  before  Agrippa  and  Bernice.    His  shipwreck  at  Melita. 

The  Whispering  Gallery  takes  its  name  from  the  well-known 
reverberation  of  sounds ;  so  that  the  softest  whisper  is  accu- 
rately and  loudly  conveyed  to  the  ear  at  the  distance  of  100 
feet,  the  diameter  of  the  dome  in  this  part.  If  the  door  be  shut 
forcibly  it  produces  a  strong  reverberation  similar  to  thunder. 
The  same  staircase  communicates  with  the  galleries  over  the 
north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave,  containing  the  library  and 
model-room. 

The  Library  was  furnished  with  a  collection  of  books  by 
Bishop  Compton,  whose  portrait  is  preserved  here ;  but  the 
flooring,  consisting  of  upwards  of  2000  pieces  of  oak,  seems  to 
be  pointed  out  as  the  object  most  deserving  the  attention  of  a 
casual  visiter.  The  corresponding  room  in  the  north  gallery 
contains  a  model  of  the  beautiful  altar-piece,  intended  by  the 
architect  to  ornament  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  and  a  large 
model  for  a  building  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple.  This  is 
regarded  as  the  design  most  valued  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  we  have  the  masterpiece 
of  his  architectural  skill  in  this  cathedral.  This  room  conta^s 
also  some  of  the  funeral  decorations  used  at  the  interment  of 
lord  Nelson. 

The  clock-works  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
The  pendulum  is  14  feet  long,  and  the  weight  at  the  end  is 
1  cwt. ;  the  dials  on  the  outside  are  regulated  by  a  smaller  one 
within  j,  the  length  of  the  minute-hands  on  the  exterior  dials  is 
8  feet,  and  the  weight  of  each  75  pounds ;  the  length  of  the 
hour  hands  is  5  feet  5  inches,  and  the  weight  44  pounds  eacl? ; 
the  diameter  of  the  dials  is  18  feet  10  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  hour  figures  2  feet  2£  inches.  The  fine-toned  bell  which 
strikes  the  hours  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  every  other  in 
the  metropolis,  and  has  been  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of 
20  miles.  It  is  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  weigh 
4J  tons.  This  bell  is  tolled  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  Se 
royal  family,  of  the  lord  mayor,  bishop  of  London,  or  dean  of 
the  cathedral. 
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The  Ball  and  Cross  surmounting  the  lantern,  ne-ereeted  in 
1822,  are  constructed,  as  to  outline  and  dimensions,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  originals,  but  the  interior  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  copper  and  gun-metal  bands  for 
those  of  iron.  The  whole  height  of  the  copper-work,  which 
weighs  above  4  tons,  is  27  feet.  The  iron  spindle  in  the  centre, 
and  standards  to  strengthen  the  copper-work,  weigh  about  three 
tons,  forming  a  total  weight  of  above  seven  tons.  Hie  old  ball, 
measuring  6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  was  made  of  fourteen 
pieces,  whilst  the  new  ball,  measuring  six  feet,  and  weighing 
about  half  a  ton  without  its  ornaments  or  standards,  is  con- 
structed of  only  two,  a  fair  demonstration  of  the  improved  state 
of  science.  It  is  capable  of  containing  eight  persons.  The  old 
ball,  including  the  spindle,  standards,  &c.,  weighed  two  tons 
and  a  half,  and  the  cross  one  and  a  half.  The  ascent  to  the 
ball  is  formed  by  616  steps,  of  which  the  first  280  lead  to  the 
whispering^allery,  and  the  next  254  to  the  upper  gallery. 

About  the  year  1790,  a  scheme  was  suggested  and  has  suc- 
ceeded, to  break  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  architectural 
masses  in  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  by  the  introduction  of 
monuments  and  statues,  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  first  erected  was  to  the  memory  of  John  Howard  ;  opened 
to  public  inspection  A.D.  1796.  This  statue  is  placed  near  the 
iron  gate  leading  to  the  south  aisle.  It  is  the  work  of  the  late 
John  Bacon,  R.A,  and  represents  the  philanthropist  in  the  act 
of  trampling  upon  chains  and  fetters,  while  bearing  in  his  right 
hand  the  key  of  a  prison,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  on  which  is 
engraved,  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Priions  and  Hospitals. 
The  eloquent  inscription  was  written  by  the  late  Samuel  Whit- 
bread,  Esq. 

The  monument  in  memory  of  Nelson  was  executed  by  Flax- 
man.  The  statue  of  lord  Nelson,  dressed  in  the  pelisse  received 
from  the  Grand  Seignior,  leans  on  an  anchor.  Beneath,  on 
the  right  of  the  hero,  Britannia  directs  the  attention  of  young 
seamen  to  Nelson,  their  great  example.  The  British  lion  on  the 
other  side  guards  the  monument.  On  the  cornice  of  the  pe- 
destal are  the  words  Copenhagen,  Nile,  Trafalgar.  The  figures 
on  the  pedestal  represent  the  North  Sea,  the  German  Ocean, 
tile  Nile,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  following  monuments  may  likewis  e  be  seen  here  :  Sir 
W.  Jones,  represented  leaning  on  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  by 
Bacon,  jun. ;  earl  Howe,  by  Flaxman ;  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
by  the  same  artist  j  captain  Hardinge,  by  the  late  C.  Manning ; 
sa  Ralph  Abercrombie,  by  Westmacottj  lord  Rodney,  by  C. 
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Rossi;  captain  Westcott,bvB&nks;  sir  John  MooW,W  Bacon, 
ran.;  lord  Collingwood,  by  Westmacott;  captain  Duff^  by 
Bacon  ;  captains  Moss  and  Riou,  by  C.  Rossi ;  general  Dundas, 
by  Bacon,  jun. ;  generals  Craufurd  and  Mackinnon,  by  Bacon, 
jun. ;  Dr.  Johnson,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Parr ;  marquis 
Cornwallis  and  lord  Heathfield,  by  Rossi  ;  general  Picton,  by 
Gahagan;  general  Ponsonby,  by  Baily;  captain  Hutt  and 
captain  Burgess,  by  Banks ;  general  Bowes  and  colonel  Cado* 
gan,  by  Chantrey ;  together  with  monuments  of  captain  Faulk- 
ner, captain  Miller,  generals  Hay,  Mackenzie,  and  Langworth. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  choir  is  a  marble  slab  with  a.  Latin 
inscription,  which  may  be  translated,  "  Beneath,  lies  Christo- 
pher Wren,  builder  of  this  chtirch  and  city;  who  lived  upwards 
of  90  years,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  public  benefit.  Reader, 
do  you  seek  for  his  monument  ? — look  around." 

Lord  Nelson's  perishable  remains  are  interred  in  a  Vault  under 
the  central  part  of  the  building ;  and  near  them  the  remains  of 
his  friend  lord  Collingwood. 

Among  other  eminent  characters  whose  bodies  have  beeri 
deposited  in  these  vaults,  are — sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  Dr. 
Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol;  Alexander  Wedderburn,  earl  of 
Rosslyn ;  sir  John  Braithwaite;  sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  B.  West, 
esq.,  and  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  successively  presidents  of  the 
Royal  Academy ;  James  Barry,  John  Opie,  Henry  Fuseli,  and 
George  Dawe,  esquires,  painters;  and  John  Rennie,  esq. 
engineer. 

The  crypt  beneath  the  cathedral  contains  inscriptions  to  sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  his  daughter,  to  bishop  Newton,  fh$ 
painters  Barry  and  Opie,  and  other  eminent  persons.  But  the 
chief  object  of  curiosity  is  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  In  the  middle 
avenue  of  the  crypt,  immediately  beneath  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  stands  a  sarcophagus  of  black  and  white  marble,  resting 
on  a  pedestal,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  "  Horatio 
Vise.  Nelson."  The  sarcophagus  and  pedestal  were  brought 
from  cardinal  Wolsey's  tomb-house  at  Windsor;  they  were 
prepared  by  the  cardinal  for  his  own  entombment.  Here  also 
may  be  seen  the  celebrated  figure  of  Dr.  Donne,  representing 
him  as  a  corpse ;  it  was  executed  in  his  life-time,  and  was  fre- 
quently the  object  of  his  contemplation. 

The  choir  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  an  organ- 
gallery,  supported  bjr  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  black  and 
white  marble,  and  enriched  with  beautiful  carving  by  Gibbon*, 
whose  decorative  performances  embellish  every  part  of  the  choir. 
-  episcopal  throne  near  the  altar  is  peculiarly  elegant.    Tne 
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bishop's  seat  for  ordinary  occasions,  on  the  south  side,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  mitre  and  pelican ;  the  lord-mayor's  seat,  on  the 
opposite  side,  has  the  city  mace  and  other  appropriate  devices. 
The  dean's  stall,  under  the  organ-gallery,  is  distinguished  by  a 
canopy,  and  ornamented  with  sculptures  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  pulpit  was  originally  placed  near  the  altar,  opposite  to 
the  bishop's  throne,  but  has  been  removed  to  a  more  centrical 
situation,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  auditors.  The 
reading-desk  is  supported  by  an  eagle  with  expanded  winj^s, 
standing  on  a  pillar,  surrounded  by  rails;  the  whole  of  gdt 
brass. 

The  *ennon«  .were  anciently  delivered  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
cross  in  the  churchyard,  as  already  stated;  from  which  circum- 
stance they  are  still  termed  PauTs-cross  sermons.  The  preachers 
are  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  London. 

The  chaplain  to  the  lord-mayor,  for  the  time  being,  is  the 
preacher  on  all  state  holidays ;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
Easter  and  Trinity  terms,  when  the  lord-mayor,  aldermen, 
judges,  and  city-officers  attend  the  cathedral  church. 

TTie  choral  service  is  performed  daily  in  great  perfection  at 
St.  Paul's.  The  service  commences  at  three-quarters  past  nine, 
precisely,  in  the  morning,  and  at  a  quarter  past  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  when  the  solemn  harmonies  of  Tallis,  Gibbons,  and 
Purcell,  the  lighter  compositions  of  Boyce  and  Kent,  and  the 
sublime  choruses  of  Handel,  may  be  beard  with  the  fullest 
effect :  but  the  greatest  treat  for  &e  admirers  of  sacred  har- 
mony, is  the  music  meeting  in  the  month  of  May,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  necessitous  clergymen. 
JJandeVs  grand  Dettingen  Te  Devm,  several  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful choruses,  and  an  appropriate  anthem  by  Dr.  Boyce,  are 
performed  by  a  powerful  orchestra,  supported  by  the  principal 
gentlemen,  both  clerical  and  lay,  belonging  to  the  three  choirs 
of  St.  Paul's,  Westminster-abbey,  and  the  Chapel-royal,  who 
mnJke  a  point  of  attending  on  this  occasion,  and  who  render  their 
assistance  gratuitously.  One  of  the  royal  dukes,  the  lord  mayor, 
most  of  the  bishops,  and  many  other  distinguished  characters, 
attend  as  stewards.  The  doors  open  at  ten,  and  divine  service 
commences  at  twelve  o'olock.  A  public  rehearsal  of  this  music 
always  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting.  The  terms 
of  admission  are  advertised  in  the  daily  papers.  The  cathedral 
)S  likewise  open  for  service  every  day,  except  on  Sundays,  at  six 
in  the  morning  during  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter. 

Another  meeting,  equally  honourable  and  gratifying  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  age,  is  held  in  the  month  of  June,  when  six 
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or  eight  thousand  children,  clothed  and  educated  in  the  paro- 
chial schools,  are  assembled  in  the  metropolitan  church,  to  offer 
their  infant  homage  to  their  Creator.  A  rehearsal  of  this 
meeting  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before,  when  persons  are 
admitted  at  6rf.  each.  Tickets  for  the  meeting  itself  can  only 
be  obtained  of  persons  who  patronise  the  schools. 

The  Dimension*  of  the  Cathedral  are, 

Feet. 

Length  from  east  to  west,  within  the  walls           .           .  500 

Breadth  of  the  nave  and  choir        .            .             .  100 

From  north  to  south,  through  the  transept            .            .  285 

The  circuit »  3993 

The  height,  exclusive  of  the  dome             .            .            .  110 

Height  from  the  vaults  to  the  top  of  the  cross            ,        .  404 

Height  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  cross  340 
Ground  plot,  3  acres  16  perches  ?0  feet. 

Hie  whole  expense  of  building  the  cathedral  was  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half. 

Price*  of  Admission.— - Entrance  to  the  body  of  the  church 
may  always  be  obtained  at  the  north  door,  on  payment  of  2d. 
From  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  upper  galleries,  including 
the  whispering  gallery,  6d.  Library,  2d.'  Model  and  trophy 
room,  6d.  Geometrical  staircase,  2d.  Great  bell,  2d.  Ball,  2s. 
Vaults,  It.  

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Bears  also  the  name  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Peter*  Of 
the  founding  of  this  abbey  on  "  Thorney  Island"  there  are  so 
many  miraculous  stories  related  by  monkish  writers,  that  the 
recital  of  them  now  would  hardly  be  endured:  even  the  rela- 
tions of  ancient  historians  have  been  questioned  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  was  employed  to  survey  the  present  edifice, 
and  who,  upon  the  nicest  examination,  found  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance the  general  belief,  that  it  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a 
pagan  temple.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  both  the  ancient 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  in  London,  and  this,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  in  Westminster,  were  among  the  earliest  works  of  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity  in  Britain.  With  their  new  re- 
ligion, they  introduced  a  new  style  of  building ;  and  their  great 
aim  seems  to  have  been,  by  affecting  loftiness  and  ornament,  to 
bring  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  pagan  architects  into  contempt. 
Historians,  agreeably  to  the  legend,  have  fixed  the  era  of  the 
first  abbey  in  the  sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the 
honour  of  conducting  the  work,  and  of  completing  that  part  of 
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it  at  least  that  now  form*  the  east  angle,  which  probably  waa 
all  that  waa  included  in  the  original  plan.  Till  the  time  of  Ed* 
ward  the  Confessor,  the  first  abbey  remained,  exposed  to  the 
sacrilegious  fury  of  the  times;  but  by  the  prevailing  influence 
of  Christianity  in  that  reign,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  building 
were  cleared  away,  and  a  most  magnificent  structure  for  that 
age  erected  in  their  place,  In  its  form  it  bore  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  which  afterwards  became  the  pattern  for  cathedral  build- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom.  That  politic  prince,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  clergy,  not  only  confirmed  all  former  endow- 
ments, but  granted  a  new  charter,  which  concluded  with  solemn 
imprecations  against  all  who  should,  in  time  to  come,  deface  or 
demolish  any  part  of  the  building,  or  infringe  the  rights 
of  its  priesthood.  Henry  III.  not  only  enlarged  the  plan  of 
this  ancient  abbey,  but  added  a  chapel,  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  it  waa  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  the  stately  and  magnificent  chapel,  now  known  by  his  name, 
was  planned  and  executed.  Of  this  chapel,  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  the  24th  of  January,  1502,  and  when  completed  waa 
dedicated,  like  the  former  chapels,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Henry  designed  this  as  a  burying-place  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  he  expressly  enjoined,  by  his  will,  that  none  but  those 
of  the  blood-royal  should  be  inhumed  therein. 

From  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  till  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  no  care  -was  taken  to  repair  or  preserve  the  ancient 
church.  By  the  demands  which  Henry  VIII.  made  upon  it, 
and  the  ravages  it  sustained  during  the  unhappy  civil  commo- 
tions, its  ancient,  beauty  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ;  nor 
did  their  majesties  restore  it  till  it  became  an  object  of  parlia- 
mentary attention,  and  till  a  considerable  sum  was  voted  for 
that  purpose  only.  This  vote  being  passed,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  employed  to  decorate  and  give  it  a  thorough  repair, 
which  that  able  architect  so  skilfully  and  faithfully  executed, 
that  the  building  is  thought,  at  this  day,  to  want  none  of  its 
Original  strength,  and  to  have  even  acquired  additional  majesty 
Vv  two  new  towers,  which  are  situated  at  the  western  entrance, 
fte  principal  object  of  attention  of  the  exterior,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  towers  and  Henry  VII/s  chapel,  is  the  magiu- 
Scent  portico  leading  into  the  north  cross,  which,  by  some,  has 
seen  styled  the  Beautiful,  or  Solomon's  Gate.  It  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  adorned  with  a  window  of  modern  design, 
admirably  executed. 

3he  interior  has  a  commanding  appearance;  the  Gothic 
arches  separating  the  nave  from  the  side  aides  are  supported  by 
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by  forty-eight  pillars  of  gray  marble,  which  are  so  well  disposed 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  church  may  be  seen  on  entering  the 
west  door. 

The  choir,  which  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  was  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Keene,  surveyor  to 
the  abbey,  but  has  been  refitted  since  the  coronation  of  his  ms» 
jesty  George  IV.,  in  1821.  It  is  executed  in  the  ancient  Gothic 
style,  which  the  architect  has  so  far  improved  as  to  mix  simpfr 
city  with  ornament ;  and  these  he  has  so  happily  blended,  as  to 
produce  the  most  pleasing  effect 

The  modern  marble  altar-piece,  which  was  designed  by  Sir 
C.  Wren,  for  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  given  to  this  abbey 
by  queen  Anne,  was  taken  down  at  the  coronation,  and  the  origi- 
nal altar-piece  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  an* 
cient  design.  The  Mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  Richard  de  Ware,  abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster.   It  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  workmanship. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  are  the  monuments  of  Aytser 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  his  Countess,  and  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster :  and  on  the  south  side  are  those 
of  Sebert,  the  original  founder  of  the  abbey,  and  Anne  of 
Cleves  ;  all  of  which  have  recently  been  repaired,  and  ate  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  antiquary. 

The  roof  of  the  lantern,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  July  9, 
1803,  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  edifice  than  the  old  one,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  carv* 
ing  and  gilding. 

Edward  the  Confessor* t  Chapel 

Is  situated  behind  the  altar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  is 
so  called  because  it  contains  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  an  exqai- 
site  specimen  of  workmanship,  executed  by  Pietro  Cavalini,  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  It  is  now  very  much  dilapidated,  but  still 
bears  marks  of  its  ancient  splendour.  In  this  chapel  are  the 
tombs  of  Editha,  Edward's  queen, — of  Henry  III.,— -of  his  son, 
Edward  I.,  and  several  other  royal  monuments.  Here  also  are 
kept  the  iron  sword  of  Edward  I.,  a  part  of  his  shield,  the  heV> 
met  and  shield  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  coronation  chairs.  The 
most  ancient,  under  the  seat  of  which  is  placed  the  stone  said  to 
have  been  Jacob's  pillow,  was  brought  with  the  regalia,  from 
Scone  in  Scotland,  Dy  Edward  L,  in  1297  ;  the  other  chair  waa 
made  for  Mary,  the  consort  of  William  III.  The  screen  of  the* 
chapel  is  adorned  with  several  statues,  and  with  fourteen  legen- 
dary hieroglyphics  respecting  the  Confessor,  executed  in  I 
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Je&evo.  On  the  floor  is  a  defaced  brass  figure  of  John  do 
Wahham,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Henry  FWs  Chapel, 

Which  is  so  called  from  its  founder,  was  commenced  in  1502,  the 
first  stone  having  been  laid  in  the  presence  of  this  monarch,  and 
was  completed  in  about  ten  years.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
hare  been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  sir  Reginald  Bray, 
and  by  others  under  that  of  bishop  Fox,  whilst  others  imagine 
that  Bolton,  the  prior  of  St  Bartholomew's,  was  the  architect 
employed.  It  is  situated  east  of  the  abbey,  and  is  constructed 
ib  the  florid  Gothic  style.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  four- 
teen octagonal  towers  jutting  from  the  building  in  different 
angles,  and  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture.  Hie 
whole  was  repaired  between  1809  and  1823,  at  an  expense  of 
42,000/.  which  was  supplied  by  parliament 

The  ascent  to  the  inside  of  tfie  chapel  is  formed  by  steps  of 
black  marble,  under  a  stately  portico,  which  leads  to  the  gates 
off  the  body,  or  nave,  on  each  hand,  opening  into  the  side  aisles. 
Hie  gates  are  of  brass,  most  curiously  wrought  in  the  manner  of 
frame-work,  the  panels  being  ornamented  with  a  rose  and  port- 
ctiDis  alternately.  The  lofty  ceiling,  which  is  in  stone,  is  wrought 
with  an  astonishing  variety  of  figures.  The  stalls  are  of  brown 
wainscot,  with  Gothic  canopies,  beautifully  carved,  as  are  the 
seats,  with  strange  devices.  The  pavement  is  of  black  and 
white  marble,  done  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Killigrew,  once  preben- 
dary of  this  abbey. 

The  view  from  the  entrance  presents  the  brass  chapel  and 
tomb  of  the  founder,  and  round  it,  where  the  east  end  forms  a 
semicircle,  are  the  chapels  of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Richmond.  The  windows,  which  are  fourteen  in  the  upper,  and 
nineteen  in  the  lower  range,  including  the  side  aisles  and  por- 
tico, were  formerly  of  painted  or  diapered  glass,  and  in  every 
pane  a  white  rose,  the  badge  of  Lancaster,  and  portcullises,  the 
badge  Of  the  Beauforts,  of  which  a  few  only  are  now  remaining. 
The  roof  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  supported  on  arches  between  the 
nave  and  side  aisles,  which  turn  upon  twelve  stately  Gothic 
piUars,  curiously  adorned  with  figures,  fruit,  and  foliage. 

This  chapel,  as  already  stated,  was  designed  as  a  sepulchre, 
in  which  none  but  such  as  were  of  blood-royal  should  ever  be 
inferred;  accordingly  the  will  of  the  founder  has  been  so  far 
observed,  that  all  that  have  hitherto  been  admitted  are  of  the 
highest  qadttf  and  can  trace  their  descent  from  some  of  our 
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In  the,  north  aide  are  the  monument*  of  queen  Elizabeth  j  ft* 
murdered  princes,  Edward  V.  an4  his  brother  Richard ;  Sophia 
and  Maria,  infant  daughters  of  James  I.;  Charles  Montague, 
first  earl  of  Halifax ;  and  George  Savile,  marquis  of  Halifax. 
Here  likewise  is  prefaced  the  armour  of  general  Monk. 

In  the  south  aisle  are  the  monuments  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots;  Catherine,  lady  Walpole;  Margaret  Beaufort,  countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.;  George 
Monk,  the  first  duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Christopher  his  son,  the 
second  duke.  Here  also  is  a  monument,  on  which  lies  a  lady 
finely  robed,  the  effigy  of  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Mar* 
garet,  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  earl  of  Autos.  This  lady,  as  the 
English  inscription  expresses,  had  to  her  great-graadfatheB^ 
Edward  IV. ;  to  her  grandfather,  Henry  VII. ;  to  her  uncle, 
Henry  VIII.;  to  her  eoushvgerman,  Edward  VI.  $  to  her 
brother  James  V.  of  Scotland;  to  her  grandson,  James  VI. $ 
having  to  her  great-grandmother  and  grandmother  two  queens 
both  named  Elizabeth;  to  her  mother,  Margaret,  queen  of  Scots; 
to  her  aunt,  Mary,  the  French  queen ;  to  her  cousins-german, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  queens  of  England;  to  her  niece  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  This  lady,  who  was 
very  beautiful,  was  privately  married  in  1537,  to  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  upon  which  account  both 
of  them  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Henry  VIII.,  her 
uncle,  for  affiancing  without  his  consent,  and  he  died  in  prison ; 
but  this  Margaret,  being  released,  was  soon  after  married  to 
Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  she  had  the  handsome  lord 
Darnley,  father  of  James  1,  whose  effigy  is  foremost  on  the 
tomb,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  the  crown  over  his  beady 
having  been  married  some  time  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but,  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  age,  murdered,  not  without  some  suspicion 
of  foul  practices  in  the  queen.  There  are  seven  children  besides 
round  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  of  whom  only  three  are  mentioned 
in  history,  the  rest  dying  young.  This  great  lady  died  March 
10th,  1577.  At  the  end  is  the  royal  vault,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  the  remains  of  Charles  II.,  William  IIL,  and  Mary,  hit 
consort,  queen  Anne,  and  prince  George,  are  all  deposited. 
Over  them,  in  a  wainscot  press,  is  the  effigy  of  Charles  II.  in 
wax-work,  dressed  in  the  robes  he  wore  at  Windsor,  at  the 
installation  of  the  knights  of  the  garter. 

From  this  aisle  is  an  entry  into  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  where 
are  installed,  with  great  ceremony,  the  knights  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable Order  of  the  Bath:  which  order  was  revived  ia  the 
reign  of  George  I7  in  1725.    In  their  stalls  axe  placed 
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plates  of  their  arms,  and  over  them  hang  their  banners,  swords, 
and  helmets. — Under  the  stalls  are  seats  for  the  esquires ;  each 
knight  has  three,  whose  arms  are  engraved  on  brass  plates. 

The  principal  object  of  admiration  here,  both  for  its  antiquity 
and  its  workmanship,  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  queen,  the  last  of  the  house  of  York  who  wore  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  It  is  ornamented  with  many  devices,  alluding  to  his 
family  and  alliances ;  such  as  portcullises,  denoting  his  relation 
to  the  Beauforts  by  his  mother's  side;  roses  twisted  and  crowned 
in  memory  of  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York ;  and  at  each  end  a  crown  in  a  bush,  referring  to  the 
crown  of  Richard  III.,  found  in  a  hawthorn  near  Bosworth 
Field,  where  that  famous  battle  was  fought  for  a  diadem,  which 
turning  in  favour  of  Henry,  his  impatience  was  so  great  to  be 
crowned  that  he  caused  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  on  the 
spot,  with  that  very  crown  the  competitor  had  lost. 

•  In  a  fine  vault  under  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  the  burying- 
place  of  the  royal  family,  erected  by  George  IL 


The  Dtmenstons  of  Henry  VWs  Chapel  are 

Tmt. 
Length  from  cast  to  west,  including  the  walls  .  .115 
Breadth,  including  the  walls  •  . 

Height  of  the  Octagonal  Towers  • 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  roof  .  • 

Height  to  the  top  of  the  West  Turrets 
Length  of  the  Nave  .  .  . 

Breadth  of  the  Nave       •  •  .  • 

Height  of  the  Nave  •  .  • 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle       •        •         •  ♦ 


80 
71 
86 
102 
104 
36 
61 
17 


St.  Andrew's  Chape/, 

Which  is  next  to  the  north  cross,  and  the  others  which  surround 
the  choir,  are  crowded  with  monuments  of  noble  personages, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

St.  Benedict's  Chape/ 

Contains  the  tomb  and  effigies  of  Archbishop  Langham,  and  at 
the  corner  is  an  iron  gate  opening  into  the  south  cross  aisle. 

The  Poet's  Comer 

Is  so  called  from  the  number  of  monuments  erected  there  to 
celebrate  English  poets,  though  we  find  here  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle ;  and  others  to  Camden, 
he  antiquary;  Doctor  Isaac  Barrow,  the  divine;  and  Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  at  the  age  of  152  years.    Amongst  the  most  in- 
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teresting  monuments  in  Poet's  Corner,  is  that  to.  the  memory  oC 
William  Shakspbarb.  His  attitude,  dress,  shape,  and  air,  are 
so  delicately  expressed  by  the  sculptor,  that  they  cannot  be  too 
.  much  admired,  and  the  beautiful  lines  that  appear  upon  the 
scroll  are  very  happily  chosen  from  the  poet's  works.  On  the 
pedestal  are  represented  the  heads  of  Henry  V.,  Richard  III., 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  three  principal  characters  in  his  plays. 
This  monument  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr,  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martin, 
It  was  designed  by  Kent,  executed  by  Scheemakers,  and  the 
expense  defrayed  by  the  grateful  contributions  of  the  public 

Near  this  tomb  were  interred  the  remains  of  Richard  Brinsley 
,  Sheridan,  the  poet,  the  wit,  and  the  orator ;  whose  only  monu- 
*  ment  is  a  black  marble  slab,  placed  there  by  his  friend  Mr.  P. 
Moore.  Here  likewise  may  be  seen  the  names  of  "  O  rare 
Ben  Jonson,"  Spenser,  Chaucer,  Butler,  Milton,  Mason,  Gray, 
Prior,  Granville  Sharp,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Thomson,  Mrs^  Rowe, 
Gay,  Goldsmith,  H&njLel,  Chambers,  Addison,  Dr.  Hales,  Sir  J. 
Pringle,  Sir  R.  Taylor,  Wyatt,  Grabius,  Casaubon,  Garxidc, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Davenant,  'Giftbrd  the  translator  of  Juvenal, 
and  many  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  J,  P.  Kemble, 
&c.  &c. 

The  monuments  in  tjie  other  parts  of  the  Abbey  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  minutely  detailed.  In  the  south  aisle  are  those  of 
Dr.  South,  Dr.  Vincent,  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Dr.  Watts, 
General  Paoli,  "Dr.  BUrney,  Thomas  Thynne,  whose  murder  in 
his  own  carriage*  is  here  represented,'  &c.  In  the  west  aisle  are 
those  of  Major  Andr6,  whose  remains  were  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, and  interred  here,  in  1821  ;  sir  J.  Chardin,  Lord  Howe, 
Admiral  Tyrell,  W.  Congreve,  W.  Pitt,  who  is  represented 
speaking  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Banks  the  sculptor,  Dr. 
Mead,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  lord  Stanhope,  by  Rysbach,  &c 
In  the  north  aisle  those  of  lord  Ligonier,  general  Wolfe, 
Pultney  earl  of  Bath,  Dr.  Arnold,  Dr.  Croft,  Dr.  Burney,  Mr. 
Perceval,  two  Knights  Templars,  &c. 

In  the  north  transept  were  buried  near  to  each  other,  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  those  celebrated  rivals  Pitt  and  Fox,  Grattan 
the  Irish  orator,  lord  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Canning.  Here 
likewise  are  the  monuments  of  lord  Mansfield,  by  Flaxman, 
earl  of  Chatham,  by  Bacon,  admiral  Warren,  by  Roubiliac, 
sir  Eyre  Coote,  Jonas  Hanway.  Mr.  Horner,  by  Chantrey, 
and  C.  J.  Fox,  by  Westmacott,  f  —     j 


St.  ErasmuJ t  Chapel 

Contains  the  tombs  of  lord  Hunsdon  and  lord  Exeter,  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  wax  figures  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Wii» 
liam  and  Mary,  lord  Chatham,  queen  Anne,  and  Lord  Nelson. 

The  Chapel  <tf  St.  John  and  St.  Michmel 

Is  adorned  with  the  monument  of  lady  Nightingale,  executed 
by  Roubiliac,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship ;  the  lady  is  represented  as  protected  by  her  husband, 
whilst  a  fine  figure  of  Death  is  seen  coming  out  of  a  tomb  to 
hurl  his  dart.  Here  also  are  the  tombs  of  Admirals  Kempenfelt 
and  Pococke. 

Henry  K*«  Chapel 

Contains  models  of  the  Abbey  and  of  several  churches  in  Lon- 
don, amongst  which  are  St.  John's  Westminster,  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  St.  Clement  Danes,  &c. 

The  Dimension*  of  the  Abbey  ate 

Feet. 
Length  from  east  to  west,  including  walls,  but  txclu- 

sive  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel       .  .  .      416 

Height  of  the  West  Towers     ...  225 

Length  within  the  walls  .  ,  .      383 

Breadth  at  the  Transept         »  .  .803 

Length  of  the  Nave        .  .  .  .166 

Breadth  of  the  Nave  ...  39 

Height  of  the  Nave        .  .  .  .108 

Breadth  of  each  Aisle  .  •  •  17 

Length  of  the  Choir        ....      156 
Breadth  of  the  Choir  ...  88 

Besides  the  church  many  of  the  ancient  appendages  of  the 
Abbey  remain.  The  Cloisters  are  entire,  and  filled  with  monu- 
ments. They  are  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  piazzas 
towards  the  court,  in  which  several  of  the  prebendaries  have 
houses. 

The  entrance  into  the  Chapter-house  (built  in  1250)  is  on 
one  side  of  the  cloisters,  through  a  Gothic  portal,  the  mouldings 
of  which  are  exquisitely  carved.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  m 
1377,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  first  held  their  parliaments 
in  this  place  :  the  Crown  undertaking  the  repairs.  Here  they 
sat  till  1547,  when  Edward  VI.  granted  them  the  chapel  of 
St  Stephen.  It  is  at  present  filled  with  the  public  records, 
among  which  is  the  original  Doomsday  Book,  now  above  700 
years  old :  it  is  in  as  fine  preservation  as  if  it  were  the  work  of 
yesterday. 
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Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  singular  crypt,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  massy  plain  ribs,  diverging  from  the  top 
of  a  short  round  pillar,  quite  hollow.  The  walls  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  form  a  firm  base  to  the  super- 
structure. 

The  Jerusalem'  Chamber,  built  by  Littlington,  formed  a  part  of 
the  abbot's  lodgings.  It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  place 
where  Henry  IV.  breathed  his  last :  he  had  peen  seized  with  a 
swoon,  while  praying  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward;  and 
being  carried  into  this  room,  asked,  on  recovering,  where  he 
was?  Being  informed,  he  answered,  to  use  the  words  of 
Shakspeare,  founded  on  history— 

'«  Laud  be  to  God ! — even  here  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  not  die  bat  in  Jerusalem) 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land  !" 

Not  far  from  the  Abbey  stood  the  Sanctuary,  the  place  of 
refuge  absurdly  granted,  in  former  times,  to  criminals  of  cer- 
tain denominations.  The  church  belonging  to  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Con- 
fessor. Within  its  precincts  was  born  Edward  V. ;  and  here 
his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge,  with  her  younger  son  Richard, 
to  secure  him  from  his  cruel  uncle,  who  had  already  possession 
of  the  elder  brother. . 

To  the  west  of  the  Sanctuary  stood  the  Eleemosynary  or 
Almonry,  where  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were  distributed.  But 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  the 
first  printing-press  ever  known  in  England  was  erected.  It  was 
in  1474,  when  William  Carton,  encouraged  by  "  the  Great,"  and 
probably  by  the  learned  Thomas  Milling,  then  abbot,  produced 
"  the  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chesse,"  the  first  book  ever  printed 
in  these  kingdoms.  There  is  a  slight  difference  about  the  place 
in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  religious  house. 

The  Abbey  is  open  every  day  for  divine  service  at  ten  in  the 
morning  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Price  of  Admission — 1*.  3d.  The  persons  who  show  the 
Abbey  are  forbidden  to  demand  any  thing  beyond  the  sum 
already  mentioned,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  them  a  trifle. 


ALL  SOULS'  CHURCH, 

Langham-place,  Regent-street 
This  singular  edifice  was  erected  in  1824,   from  designs  by 
Mr.  Nash,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  1/60  persons. 
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S*- MARTIN  in  THE    FIELDS. 


ST  LUKE,  CHELSEA.  • 
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The  steeple,  which  Is  in  front  of  the  building,  constats  of  a 
circular  tower  surmounted  by  a  cone ;  the  tower  rests  on  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  the  lower  partis  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twelve 
Ionic  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  so  prof  usely  ornamented 
as  to  have  a  very  clumsy  appearance.  The  base  of  the  cone 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  consisting  of  fourteen  Corin- 
thian columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and  balustrade.  Hie 
cone  is  fluted  and  carried  to  a  point.  The  church  itself  is  a 
plain  building,  cased  with  stone,  lighted  by  two  tiers  of  win* 

i  (tows,  and  finished  with  a  balustrade. 

The  interior  is  very  pleasing :  three  sides  are  occupied  by 
galleries  resting  on  octangular  pillars,  and  the  fourth  by  the 
altar,  which  is  adorned  with  a  painting,  by  Mr.  WestalL,  re- 
presenting Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  Above  the  fronts  of  the 
galleries  rises  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns,  supporting 

'  the  ceiling,  which  is  enriched  with  sunk  panels.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  organ,  and  at  the  east  end,  on- 
either  side  the  altar,  are  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  placed 
against  the  pillars  sustaining  the  extremities  of  the  galleries. 

ST.  MARTIN'S-IN-THE-FIELDS, 

St.  Martin's-lane. 
This  elegant  stone  edifice  was  re-built  by  Gibbs,  between  1721 
and  1726,  on  the  site  on  which  there  had  been  a  church  before 
1222.  On  the  west  front  is  a  noble  portico  of  eight  Corinthan 
columns,  now  seen  to  advantage,  the  buildings  in  the  Mews 
which  obstructed  the  view  having  been  recentiy  removed.  It 
supports  a  pediment,  in  which  are  the  royal  arms,  and  under- 
neath a  Latin  inscription  respecting  the  erection  of  the  church. 
The  ascent  to  the  portico  is  by  a  flight  of  very  long  steps.  The 
length  of  this  church  is  about  140  feet,  the  breadth  60,  and  the 
height  45.  It  has  a  fine  arched  roof,  sustained  by  stone 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  steeple  has  a  beautiful 
spire,  and  is  very  stately  and  elegant.  In  the  tower  is  an  ex- 
cellent peal  of  twelve  bells.  Nell  Gwynn  left  the  ringers  of  this 
church,  she  being  buried  in  its  ground,  a  sum  of  money  to 
supply  them  with  entertainment  weekly,  and  which,  we  believe, 
they  still  enjoy.  The  interior  decorations  are  extremely  fine. 
The  ceiling  is  elliptical,  which  is  said  to  be  much  better  for  the 
voice  than  the  semicircular.  On  the  north  side  of  St.  Martin's 
Churchyard  stand  the  Vicar's  house,  the  Vestry,  and  the  Na- 
tional School,  erected  in  1830.  The  vestry  room  contains  a 
fine  model  of  the  church,  and  portraits  of  the  vicars  since  1670. 
Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  "A  Visit  to  Paris,"  who  was  killed 
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in  ft  duel,  in  1821,  was  buried  in  the  vaults  tinder  thk  chttfch  $ 
and  here  also  was  interred  Mrs.  Centime,  the  dramatic  writer* 
In  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  Si  Martin's,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  Camden  Town,  is  the  tomb  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the 
author  and  composer. 

ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH, 

New  Palace  Yard, 
Is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  on  the  north  side  of  WestmiiH 
ster  Abbey.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  the) 
parishioners,  but  has  been  repaired  several  times  since,  particu- 
larly in  1735,  1758,  and  1803,  at  the  expense  of  parliament,  it 
being  considered  a  national  foundation  for  the  use  of  the  Hon** 
of  Commons.  In  1758,  every  part  of  the  structure  was  orna* 
mented ;  but  especially  the  east  end,  which  was  wrought  into  a 
circular  sweep,  ending  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  half  cupola,  in 
squares,  of  beautiful  Gothic  work.  Under  the  window,  and  round 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  are  also  various  ornaments  in  a  similar 
style.  Over  the  altar-table  is  a  fine  basso-relievo,  representing 
our  Saviour  and  the  disciples  at  Emmaus,  which,  like  the  win* 
dow  we  are  about  to  notice,  is  characterised  by  as  singular  a 
peculiarity  as  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  protestant  church  in 
this  metropolis.  One  of  the  disciples  is  dressed  like  a  Roman 
Catholic  friar,  and  across  his  shoulders  hangs  a  cardinal's  hat  I 
and  behind  the  other  disciple  stands  a  page  in  Italian  costamt) 
with  hat  and  feathers ! 

The  beautiful  window  was  made  by  order  of  the  magistrates 
of  Dort,  in  Holland,  and  designed  by  them  as  a  present  to 
Henry  VII. j  but  that  monarch  dying  before  it  was  finished,  it 
was  set  up  in  Waltham  Abbey,  where  it  remained  till  tfas  dis* 
solution  of  that  monastery,  when  it  was  removed  to  New-Hall, 
in  Essex,  then  in  possession  of  General  Monk,  and  by  him 
preserved  during  the  civil  wars.  Some  years  ago,  John  Olmius, 
Esq.,  the  then  possessor  of  New-Hall,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Conyers,  of 
Copt-Hall,  who  re-sold  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Margaret** 
parish  in  1758,  for  400  guineas.  This  splendid  ornament  of 
the  church  represents  the  crucifixion.  Round  the  cross  of  the 
:-  aviour  are  the  Roman  officers  and  soldiers,  attending  the  ex- , 
ecution,  with  some  of  the  chief  rulers  amongst  the  Jews.  At  * 
the  fooj  are  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
and  sister  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands  in  the  front,  and  is 
represented  fainting.  There  are  many  subordinate  figures* 
Those  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  side  panels,  representing  Henry 

II.  and  his  queen,  were  taken  irom  the  original  pictures  scat 
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to  Dort  for  that  purpose.  Over  the  King  ii  the  figure  of  St 
Qeorse,  and  above  that  a  white  and  red  row.  Over  the  figure 
stands  that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  But  the  peculiarity 
steady  alluded  to  is  in  the  representation  of  the  crucifixion — a 
devil  is  seen  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the  hardened  thief  j  and  an 
angel  receiving  that  of  the  penitent.  The  angel  is  still  visible, 
but  the  former  character  is  somewhat  obliterated. 

This  church  is  130  feet  in  length,  65  in  breadth,  and  45  in 
height.  It  has  ten  excellent  bells.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  side  aisles  is  a  tablet  with  the  following  inscription : 
.  V  Within  the  walls  of  this  church  was  deposited  the  body  of 
the  great  air  Walter  Raleigh,  Knt,  on  the  day  he  was  beheaded 
ia  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  Oct  18,  Ann.  Dom.,  1618: 

♦*  Reader,  should  you  reflect  on  his  erron, 
Remember  bis  many  yirtoes, 
And  that  he  was  a  mortal !" 

T%is  church  also  contains  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Caxton, 
the  printer,  placed  here  by  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

ST.  LUKE'S,  CHELSEA, 

Was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Savage.  The  first  stone  was 
kid  Oct.  12,  1820,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  Oct  18, 
1824.  It  is  a  splendid  edifice  m  the  Gothic  style,  built  of  brick, 
faced  with  Bath  stone,  and  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  large  window,  beneath  which  is  a  splendid 
altar  screen ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  an  organ,  built  by  Nicholls, 
containing  33  stops,  and  1876  pipes.  This  church  is  130  feet 
long,  §1  wide,  and  60  high.  It  will  accommodate  2000  per- 
sons. The  height  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is 
US  foci. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELISTS, 
MMbank-street. 

This  singular,  not  to  say  whimsical,  building  is  one  of  the  fifty 
new  churches,  built  soon  after  the  time  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Archer,  though  sir  John  Vanbrugh  has 
the  discredit  of  it.  While  it  was  building,  the  foundations 
gave  way,  and  it  sunk  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  material  altera- 
tion in  the  original  plan.  The  principal  objection  to  this  struc- 
ture is  that  it  appears  encumbered  with  ornaments.  On  the 
north  and  south  sides  are  magnificent  porticoes,  supported  by 
massive  stone  pillars.  At  each  of  the  four  angles  is  a  beautiful 
stone  tower,  and  a  pinnacle.  In  front  is  an  elegant  portico, 
supported  by  Doric  columns,  which  order  is  continued  in  pilas- 
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iers  round  the  building.  This  was  the  first  church  or  public 
building  in  London,  we  believe,  that  was  lighted  with  gat.  It 
is  about  140  feet  in  length,  90  in  breadth,  and  50  in  height. 
Its  interior  was  very  much  improved  in  1825,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Inwood.  Over  the  altar  is  a  painted  window  representing 
our  Saviour's  Descent  from  the  Gross,  and  the  Apostles  St  Paul 
and  St.  John. 

ST.  JAMES'S,  WESTMINSTER, 

Piccadilly, 

Owes  its  erection  to  the  great  increase  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields.  It  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  consecrated  in  the  first  of  James  IL's, 
and  named  in  honour  of  both  saint  and  monarch.  The  font  of 
white  marble  is  finely  sculptured  by  Grinlin  Gibbons.  It  re- 
presents the  Fall  of  Man,  Salvation  of  Noah,  &c  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick  and  stone,  about  85  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  45 
feet  high,  with  a  handsome  steeple,  150  feet  in  height.  It  was 
erected  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  considered  it  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts  for  the  proposed  purpose.  Here  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  Dr.  Akenside,  the  poet ;  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  west  porch  is  a  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Tom 
D'Urfey,  the  poet^  who  died  in  1723. 

CT.  GEORGE'S, 

Hanover-street,  Hanover-square, 

Is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  erected  in  the  reign  of  queen 

Anne.    It  was  completed  in  1724,  and  measures  100  feet  in 

length,  60  in  breadth,  and  45  in  height 

The  ground  for  the  edifice  was  given  by  lieutenant-general 
Steward,  who  also  left  4000/.  to  the  parish,  towards  erecting 
and  endowing  a  charity  school.  The  portico  of  this  church, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  London.  It  consists  of  six  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, with  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  steeple  is 
grand  and  majestic ;  but  the  interior  of  the  church  exhibits  a 
total  disregard  of  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  altar-piece, 
representing  the  Last  Supper,  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
sir  James  Thornhill. 

In  the  burying^ground,  near  Tyburn-turnpike,  belonging  to 
St.  George's  parish,  was  interred  Lawrence  Sterne,  the  wit  and 
divine,  and  sir  T.  Picton,  wbo  was  killed  at  Waterloo. 
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ST.  MARY-LE^TRAND, 

Strand, 


la  also  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  built  in  the  reign  of  oueen 
Anne,  and  is  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  erected  by 
Gibbs,  in  1717.  It  is  70  feet  in  length,  30  in  breadth,  and 
46  in  height.  At  the  entrance  on  the  west  side  is  an  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps  in  a  circular  form,  which  leads  to  a  similarly-shaped 
portico  of  Ionic  columns,  covered  with  a  dome.  The  columns 
are  continued  along  the  body  of  the  church,  with  pilasters  of 
the  same  order  at  the  corners  ;  and  in  the  mtercolumniation* 
are  niches,  tastefully  ornamented.  A  handsome  balustrade  is 
carried  round  the  top  of  the  church,  and  adorned  with  bases. 
The  interior  contains  a  modern  painted  window,  two  paintings 
by  Brown,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  J.  Bindley,  Esq., 
the  collector,  who  was  buried  here  in  1820. 

ST.  CLEMENT  DANES, 

Strand. 
A  church  is  said  to  have  stood  in  this  place  since  about  the 
year  700 ;  but  the  present  structure,  which  was  designed  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  was  begun  in  1680.  It  is  96  feet  in  length* 
63  in  breadth,  and  48  in  height.  It  is  built  of  stone,  with  two 
lows  of  windows,  the  lower  plain,  but  the  upper  ornamented ; 
and  the  termination  is  by  an  attic,  the  pilasters  of  which  are 
covered  with  bases.  On  the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  south,  side 
of  the  front  is  a  portico,  with  a  dome  supported  by  Ionic 
columns.  The  steeple,  which  is  lofty  and  beautiful,  was  erected 
by  Gibbs,  in  1719.  Otway,  the  poet,  was  buried  under  this 
church  in  1685,  and  Dr.  Kitchener  in  1827.  In  the  vestry-room, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  is  a  picture  which  was  for- 
merly the  altar-piece  to  the  church,  and  is  said  to  contain  por- 
traits of  the  Pretender's  wife  and  children. 

Joe  Miller  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  this 
parish,  in  Portugal-street,  LincolnVinn-fields,  in  1738.  His 
epitaph,  written  by  Stephen  Duck,  may  be  seen  at  the  further 
corner  on  the  left  side,  as  you  enter  the  burial-ground. 

ST.  GEORGE'S, 

Bloomsbury. 
One  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  erected  by  act  of  parliament,  is 
distinguished  from  most  others,  by  standing  north  and  south, 
and  by  the  statue  of  king  George  I.  at  the  top  of  its  pyramidal 
steeple.    It  was  consecrated  in  1731,  and  is  110  feet  in  length, 
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90  in  breadth,  and  about  50  in  height.  Hie  portico,  consisting 
of  eight  Corinthian  columns,  is  much  admired.  Hawksmoor 
was  the  architect. 

In  the  western  gallery  is  a  monument  by  Bacon,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  It  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  1825.  Near  it  is  a  tablet  in  honour 
of  Chief  Justice  Mansfield.  Here  also  Joseph  Planta,  Esq., 
formerly  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  was  buried  in  1827. 

In  the  cemetery  belonging  to  this  parish,  behind  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  was  buried  the  Rev.  S.  Ayscough,  the  compiler  of 
indices,  over  whom  has  been  placed  an  epitaph,  written  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Maurice,  author  of  "  Indian  Antiquities,*'  &c. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S, 

Walbrook. 
The  interior  of  this  church  is  deemed  the  master-piece  of  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  is  said  to  exceed  every  modern  structure 
in  the  world  in  proportion  and  elegance.  The  plan  is  original, 
yet  chaste  and  beautiful ;  the  dome,  supported  by  eight  arches, 
springing  from  eight  single  columns,  is  wonderfully  light  and 
scenic  in  its  effect.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture  representing 
the  interment  of  St.  Stephen,  by  West.  This  church  is  75  feet 
long  and  56  broad,  and  the  central  roof  is  34  feet  high. 

ST.  ANNE'S  SOHO, 
Dean-street, 
Was  built  in  1685,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  of  inha- 
bitants of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  dedicated  to  St  Anne, 
in  honour  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  It  is  a  brick  edi- 
fice, about  110  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  40  high,  and  is  rendered 
singular  by  a  circular  tower,  surmounted  by  a  large  ball,  con- 
taining a  clock  with  four  dials.  Two  paintings  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  adorn  the  tablets  containing  the  decalogue,  and  the  organ 
was  the  gift  of  William  III.  At  the  back  of  this  church  is  a 
stone,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Orford,  in  1 758,  with  the  following 
inscription  :— 

Near  this  place  is  interred 

THEODORE,  KING  OF  CORSICA, 

Who  died  in  this  Parish 

December  XI.  MDCCLVI. 

Immedintely  after  leaving 

The  King's'-bcnch  Prison, 

By  the  Benefit  of  the  Act  of  Imolvency, 

In  consequence  of  which 

He  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 

For  the  use  of  hit  Creditors  / 
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The  grave,  great  Teacher !  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings ! 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd,  ere  dead ;  1 

Fate  pour'd  its  lessons  on  his  living  head,  l 

BestoVd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread  1     J 

ST.  MARY'S, 

Lambeth. 
The  tower  of  this  church,  which  is  87  feet  high,  was  erected 
about  1375,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice  appear  to  have 
been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church 
is  about  110  feet  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  38  in  height. 
In  one  of  the  windows  is  the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  his  doe, 
painted  on  glass :  this  person  is  said  to  have  left  to  the  parish 
the  ground  called  Pedlar's  Acre.  This  church  is  remarkable  as 
having  afforded  a  temporary  shelter  from  the  rain  to  the  queen 
of  James  II,  who,  after  crossing  the  water  from  Whitehall,  re- 
mained here  on  the  night  of  December  6, 1688,  till  a  coach  took 
her  to  Gravesend.  The  south  aisle  contains  a  marble  slab,  with 
a  Latin  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Elias  Ashmole,  the  anti- 
quarian. The  chancel  is  ornamented  with  the  monuments  of 
Archbishops  Bancroft,  Tenison,  Hutton,  Cornwallis,  Moore,  and 
Seeker.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  the  Tradescants, 
father  and  son,  the  founders  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum ;  it  was 
formerly  ornamented  with  emblematical  devices,  but  these  are 
defaced,  and  a  new  slab  has  been  placed  over  it,  with  the  ori- 
ginal inscription. 

In  the  cemetery  belonging  to  thi9  church,  in  High-street,  are 
interred  Moore,  the  author  of  "  Fables  for  the  Fair  Sex;"  T. 
Cooke,  the  poet,  mentioned  by  Pope  in  the  "  Dunciad ;"  and 
the  celebrated  Countess  De  la  Motte. 

ST.  HELEN'S, 

Great  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-street. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  churches  which  escaped  the  Fire  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  remarkable  for  several  curious  monuments,  amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  those  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  Exchange ;  sir  Julius  Caesar,  master  of  the  rolls  to  James 
L ;  sir  William  Pickering,  who  had  served  four  different  sove- 
reigns ;  sir  John  Crosby,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church;  and 
Francis  Bancroft,  who  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the 
Drapers'  company,  for  the  erection  of  almshouses.  The  remains 
of  the  latter  are  deposited  in  a  chest,  the  lid  of  which  is  without 
any  fastening,  and  over  the  face  is  a  square  of  glass.  Here  like- 
wise Jtobert  Hooke,  the  astronomer,  was  buried,  in  1702. 
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MARY-LE-BONE  NEW  CHURCH, 

New-road, 
Was  originally  designed  as  an  additional  chapel-of-ease  to  the 
parish,  but  when  the  interior  had  been  fitted  up  and  arranged,  it 
was  so  much  admired,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  it 
the  parish  church.  A  small  stone  cupola  which  had  been  erected 
was  then  taken  down,  and  the  present  tower,  adorned  with  re* 
presentations  of  the  Winds,  substituted.  The  front  was  increased 
in  length,  and  the  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  was  taste- 
fully attached  to  the  building.  The  interior  is  rendered  remark- 
able by  a  double  gallery.  The  organ  is  over  the  altar,  and  stands 
at  the  south  end  of  the  church.  The  altar-piece,  representing 
the  Nativity,  is  by  West,  who  presented  it  to  the  church.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  5th  July,  1813;  it  was  consecrated 
February  4th,  1817.  Mr.  Haxdwicke  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  R.  Wade  the  builder. 

Dimensions  of  the  CAwrcA.— Length,  125  feet;  breadth,  70 
feet ;  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  53  feet  $ 
height  of  tKe  columns,  34  feet ;  height  of  steeple,  including  the 
vane,  134  feet ;  width  of  the  portico,  20  feet.  Some  idea  of  the 
population  of  Mary-le-bone  parish  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
known  that  about  3000  baptisms  take  place  annually  in  this 
church. 

ST.  PANCRAS  OLD  CHURCH, 

And  the  adjacent  churchyard,  have  been  long  celebrated  as  the 
burial-place  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  are  many  interesting 
inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  foreigners.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  monument  to  Mary  Woolstoncraft,  after* 
wards  Mrs.  Godwin  :  the  tomb  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Paoli ;  and  the  graves  of  an  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  seven 
bishops  expelled  from  France,  distinguished  only  by  common 
headstones.  Many  of  the  heads  of  ancient  families  of  that  de- 
voted country,  and  of  her  famed  marshals,  lie  near  them,  in  the 
game  undistinguished  manner.  Here  also  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Chevalier  D'kon,  whose  death  took  place  in  1810,  at  the  age  of 
83,  when  the  controversy  respecting  his  lex  was  decided,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  decision  before  Lord  Mansfield  on  a  policy 
of  Insurance.  Walker,  the  compiler  of  the  "  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary ;"  Edwards,  who  wrote  on  perspective ;  Cavallo,  the  phi- 
losophical writer ;  Woollet,  the  engraver,  and  Samuel  Webbe, 
the  glee  composer,  were  likewise  buried  here. 
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ST.  MARY-LE-BOW, 

Cheapside, 
Was  erected  in  1673,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  original 
edifice,  built  in  1087,  derived  its  name  of  Le-Bow,  from  having 
been  erected  on  arches.  The  principal  ornament  of  this  church 
is, its  steeple,  which  is  more  than  200  feet  in  height.  Ii  was  re- 
built by  Mr.  G.  Gwilt,  on  the  original  plan,  in  1820,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  dragon.  In  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol 
In  this  church  tSe  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  London  takes 
place ;  and  here  are  preached  the  eight  lectures  instituted  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  they  are  deli- 
vered on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  from  January  to 
May,  and  from  September  to  November. 

ST.  BRIDE'S, 

Bride-lane,  Fleet-street, 
Is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its  spire,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  sir  C.  Wren.  It  was  originally  234  feet  high,  but  having 
been  damaged  by  lightning,  the  height  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  Amongst  the  monuments  in  the  interior  is  that  of 
Richardson,  the  author  of  "  Pamela,'*  &c,  who  was  buried  in 
the  middle  aisle.  This  church  was  erected  in  1680.  It  is  111 
feet  in  length,  57  in  breadth,  and  41  in  height.  At  the  east 
end  is  a  stained-glass  window  by  the  late  Mr.  Muss,  representing 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

In  1626,  a  clock  was  put  up  in  the  tower  of  this  church,  the 
dial  of  which  is  illuminated  every  evening,  so  as  to  render  the 
points  of  time  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  noon-day.  Tins  was 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  made  in  London. 

ST.  ANDREW,  UNDERSHAFT, 

LeadenhaU-street, 
Was  erected  in  1532,  and  is  so  called  from  a  may-pole  or  shaft 
which  stood  on  this  spot.  The  whole  of  this  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  is  concealed  behind  houses.  The  interior 
is  decorated  with  great  taste  ;  the  ceiling  is  adorned  with  angels, 
and  the  compartments  over  the  pillars  which  support  it,  painted 
in  imitation  of  basso  relievo.  The  east  window  is  ornamented 
with  five  compartments  of  stained  glass,  representing  Edward 
VL,  queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  and  II.  The 
pulpit  is  a  fine  specimen  of  carving,  and  there  are  several  curious 
monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Stow  the 
historian,  who  is  represented  sitting  at  study. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH, 

Newgate-street, 
Was  erected  in  1687,  by  sir  C.  Wren,  on  the  site  of  a  church  of 
Franciscans,  where,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  600  ox  700  persons  of 
distinction  were  interred.  The  present  church  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  with  a  lofty  square  tower.  The  pulpit  is  carved  with 
representations  of  the  Last  Suppex,  and  of  the  four  Evangelist*. 
The  font  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  adorned  with  alto-relievos. 
The  western  window  is  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms,  and 
painted  glass.  Richard  Baxter,  the  nonconformist,  is  buried 
within  the  walls  of  this  building.  The  Spital  sermons  are  preached 
in  this  church  in  Easterrweek ;  and  here,  on  Si  Matthew' s-day, 
a  sermon  is  annually  delivered  before  the  lord  mayer,  aldermen, 
and  governors  of  Christ's  hospital. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  WEST, 

Fleefrstreet, 
Is  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  situation.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  is  a  fine  statue  of  queen  Elizabeth,  erected 
in  1766,  which  formerly  stood  on  Ludgate.  On  the  south  side, 
behind  the  clock,  are  two  wooden  figures,  placed  here  in  1671, 
representing  savages,  who  alternately  strike  the  quarters.  This 
church  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1820.  The  time  of  its 
original  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  90  feet  in  length,  60  in 
breadth,  and  36  in  height. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  IN  THE  EAST, 

St  Dunstan's-hill, 

Was  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Laing,  in  1820,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  very  much  admired  for  its  sin- 
gular construction ;  the  spire  rests  on  the  crowns  of  four  pointed 
arches — a  bold  attempt  in  architecture,  and  one  proof,  amongst 
many,  of  the  geometrical  skill  of  sir  C.  Wren,  by  whom  it  was 
constructed  in  1678.  The  windows  of  the  church  are  decorated 
with  painted  glass ;  that  at  the  east  end  containing  reropsenta- 
tions  of  the  Ark  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  Over  «*W  our 
Saviour  and  the  four  Evangelists. 

ST.  LAWRENCE, 

King-stieet,  Cheapside, 
Is  a  handsome  stone  building  erected  in  1686,  by  sir  C.  Wren, 
and  ornamented  at  the  east  end  with  four  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  a  pediment  of  the  same  order.    Its  spire 
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k  stonnoimteti  by  the  gridiron,  in  allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Si  Lawrence.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  the  roof  is  adorned 
with  fret-work.  It  contains  a  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
saint,  two  monuments  removed  from  Guildhall  Chapel,  and 
another  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Tfllotson. 

ST.  PAUL, 

Covent  Garden, 
flns  plain  but  noble  edifice  was  erected  from  designs  by  Inigo 
Jones $  for  although  the  interior  was  burnt  in  1795,  it  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  original  plan  of  that  eminent  artist.  Before  this 
church  are  erected  the  nustings  for  electing  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  Westminster.  In  the  churchyard  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras;"  Dr.  Wolcot,  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  and  Michael  Kelly 
the  composer.  Johnstone  the  actor  was  buried  in  the  vaults  in 
1828. 

CHRIST  CHURCH, 
Spitalfields, 

Is  a  handsome  stone  edifice,  erected  between  1723  and  1729. 
It  has  a  Doric  portico,  with  a  fine  flight  of  steps,  and  a  steeple 
234  feet  high.  The  only  monument  in  the  interior  worthy  of 
notice  is  that  by  Flaxtnan,  to  the  memory  of  sir  Robert  Lad- 
broke,  lord-mayor  of  London*  This  church  is  125  feet  in 
length,  55  in  breadth)  end  about  50  in  height. 

ST.  LEONARD, 

Shoreditch, 

Is  a  plain  brick  building,  with  a  stone  front  and  spire,  erected 
about  1735,  by  Dance  the  elder.  It  is  75  feet  long,  and  66 
broad.  Hie  spire  is  about  70  feet  in  height.  The  portico  con- 
nate of  four  Doric  columns,  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment* The  eastern  extremity  of  the  interior  is  adorned  with  a 
painted  window, — representing  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Jacob's  Vision,  and  Jacob  at 
prayer. 

ST.  MARY'S, 
Wpidham-place,  Bryanstone-squaret 
Was  consecrated  January  7,  1824.  It  is  a  simple  and  substan- 
tial edifice,  erected  by  Mr.  Smirke,  and  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 2000  sitters.  The  principal  front  consists  of  a  semi- 
circular portico  of  Ionic  pillars  in  high  relief.  The  interior  is 
•bnost  entirely  ditested  of  ornament,  and  the  roof,  which  is 
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coved,  is  supported  by  fluted  Doric  pillars.  *  Otret  the  altar  is* 
a  painted  window  of  the  Ascension,  the  figure  of  Christ  being 
taken  from  that  in  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  church  is  a  fine-toned  organ. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Waterloo  Bridge  Road. 

This  church  is  a  recent  erection,  the  first  stone  haying  been  laid 
June  30th,  1823,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Bedford,  and  the  building  is  certainly  creditable  to 
his  talents.  It  is  built  with  brick'  and  stone,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  steeple.  The  portico,  which  consists  of  six 
Doric  columns,  has  an  imposing  appearance.  This  church  will 
accommodate  2000 'persons. 

ST.  GILES, 

Cripplegate, 

Was  erected  about  1546.  Over  the  soutn-east  door  is  a  beauti- 
ful  figure  of  Time,  with  his  scythe,  &c. ;  but  the  church  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  as  the  burial-place  of  Fox,  the  martyro- 
logist,  Speed,  the  historian,  and  Milton,  the  poet,  whose  remains 
were  deposited  under  the  clerk's  desk,  near  those  of  his  father. 
The  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  distinguished  man  was 
erected  by  Bacon,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  S.  Whitbread,  Esq. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  married  in  this  church. 

ST.  SAVIOUH, 

Soathwark. 

This  church  formerly  belonged  to  a  priory,  founded  before  the 
Conquest,  but  little  of  its  original  architecture  now  remains,  as  it 
has  been  several  times  repaired,  particularly  in  1703  and  hi  1825. 
At  that  period  its  choir  was  restored  by  Mr.  Gwilt^  in  the 
pointed  style,  of  which  it  presents  a  fine  specimen.  The  church 
is  a  noble  fabric,  with  three  aisles  running  east  and  west,  and  a 
cross  aisle.  It  measures  270  feet  in  length,  54  in  breadth,  and 
47  in  height.  The  breadth  at  the  cross  aisle  is  109  feet.  The 
tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  four  pinnacles,  150  feet  high 
from  the  ground,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot  from  which  Hollar 
took  his  Views  of  London,  both  before  and  after  the  great  fire. 
The  principal  monuments  are  those  to  the  memory  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Gower,  the  contemporary  of 
Chaucer,  (on  the  north  wall,)  and  A.  Newland,  Esq.,  for  many 
?aa  the  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  all  of  whom 
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Were  burled  in  this  church.    Here,  also,  in  one  grave.  He  the 
dramatic  writers  Fletcher  and  Massinger. 

ST.  GILES'-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

Broad-street,  St  Qiles. 

Tms  stately  edifice  of  Portland  stone  was  erected  in  1730,  by 
Henry  Flitcroft.  At  the  west  end  is  a  tower  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders,  terminated  by  a  steeple.  The  ceiling,  which  is 
arched,  is  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  Tins  church  contains  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Roger  1' Estrange.  Here  like- 
wise are  interred  Andrew  Marvel,  the  inflexible  patriot,  Richard 
Pendrell,  the  conductor  of  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Wor. 
cester,  and  Chapman,  the  first  translator  of  Homer.  The  clock 
of  this  church  is  illuminated  every  night.  At  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  churchyard  is  a  handsome  portico,  called  the  Re- 
surrection Gate,  as  over  it  is  a  fine  bronze  representation  of  the 
Resurrection,  executed  about  1687.  On  the  spot  where  this 
church  is  erected,  formerly  stood  an  hospital,  in  front  of  which 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  burnt  for  his  religious 
opinions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  In  the  burying-ground  be- 
longing to  this  parish  at  St.  Pancras,  is  a  handsome  mausoleum 
erected  by  Mr.  Soane  to  the  memory  of  his  wife. 

ST.  SEPULCHRE'S, 

Skinner-street, 

Is  a  fine  stone  building,  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1670. 
It  is  126  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  ambulatory  at  the  west 
end,  58  in  breadth,  and  35  in  height.  Its  venerable  tower,  140 
feet .  in  height,  has  four  modern  spires,  surmounted  by  vanes. 
The  altar-piece,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  roof,  supported 
by  twelve  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  are  very  handsome. 

ST.  ANDREW'S, 

Holborn. 

Tms  spacious  fabric  was  erected  in  1687,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  altar-piece  and  roof  are  ornamented 
with  fret-work,  and  over  the  former  is  a  painted  window,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper  and  the  Ascension.  The  organ  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  tone.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Sacheverel 
used  to  preach  here.  This  church  is  105  feet  in  length,  63  in 
breadth,  and  43  in  height.  The  height  of  the  tower,  which  waa 
not  finished  till  1704,  ^110  feet 
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ST,  PUNSTAN'8, 

Stepney,  ' 

Is  a  capacious  ancient  structure,  which  appears  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  14th  century.  Ibe  font  is  antique  and  curious, 
and  in  the  wall  of  the  western  porch  is  a  stone  with  an  inscrip- 
tion purporting  that  it  came  from  Carthage,  and  once  formed 
part  of  the  watts  of  that  celebrated  city.  This  church  is  1 14 
feet  in  length,  54  in  breadth,  and  35  in  height.  ?he  tower  it 
92  feet  high, 

ST.  FANCBA8  NEW  CHURCH, 
Tavitftock-nUoe. 
This  splendid  church  was  consecrated  May  T&j  1822.  The 
body  of  the  edifice  is  of  brick,  but  the  whole  is  faceo1  with  Port- 
land stone.  It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Inwood,  and  is  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens.  Hie  por- 
tico is  a  beautiful  erection,  consisting  of  six  Ionic  pillars,  beneath 
which  are  three  doors,  the  centre  being  an  exact  representation 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Greek  Temple.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
church  are  two  projecting  wings,  designed  for  the  registry  and 
vestry-room,  and  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Pandroseum 
which  was  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Erectheus.  The  steeple, 
which  is  168  feet  in  height,  is  also  from  an  Athenian  model, 
beingr  built  in  resemblance  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds.  The 
interior,  which  is  117  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth,  is  parti- 
cularly elegant,  the  windows  being  composed  of  ground  glass 
with  stained  borders,  the  galleries  supported  by  pilars  taken 
from  casta  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  end  of  the  church  over 
the  communion-table  adorned  with  six  verd  antique  scagliola 
columns,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  white  marble,  copied  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were 
formed  out  of  the  venerable  tree  so  well  known  as  the  Fairlop 
Oak.  Y 

ST.  PETER'S  CHURCH, 

Wilton-place,  Pimlico, 
Is  a  chaste  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  erected  in  1826,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  HaJtewiU.  The  portico  consists  of  six  fluted 
columns  supporting  a  pediment,  behind  which  rises  a  quadran- 
gular tower,  crowned  with  a  spherical  dome  and  cross.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The 
interior  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  is  capable  of  acoommodatin» 
1657  persons.  The  altar-piece  is  Mr.  Hilton's  picture  of  "  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,"  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Bsftiah 
Institution. 
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TRINITY  CHURCH, 

fribitr-square,  Newittftoa  Butts* 
Was  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Bedford,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 2048  persons.  The  first  stone  was  laid  June  2<L 
1823.  Hie  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  principal 
front  faces  the  north.  It  is  adorned  with  a  portico  consisting  of 
ox  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  over  which  rises  a  square  belfry, 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  tower  containing  eight  bells*  In 
front  of  the  church,  is  a  statue  of  king  Alfred. 


ST.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR,  in  the  Borough,  was  erected 
in  1737.  Hare  Cocker,  the  arithmetician,  and  the  infamous 
Bishop  Bonner,  were  interred;  the  former  in  the  old  church, 
erected  in  1695,  and  the  latter,  who  died  in  the  Marshals©* 
prison,  in  the  adjacent  cemetery,  under  the  east  window.  Tliis 
church  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins.  It  is  69  feet  in 
length,  60  in  breadth,  and  35  in  height.    The  tower  is  98  feet 

ST.  MARY'S,  NEWINGTON  BUTTS,  erected  in  1793, 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  learned  Bishop  Horsley.  In  the 
church-yard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  W*  Allen,  who 
was  shot  during  the  riots  in  St.  George' s-fields  in  1768. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  Crooked-lane,  was  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren, 
in  1698.  In  the  original  church  Sir  W.  Walworth  was  buried  j 
and  in  the  church-yard  is  a  curious  inscription  in  memory  of 
R.  Preston,  formerly  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in 
Great  Eastcheap. 

ALLHALLOWS,  Bread-street,  built  in  1684,  by  Sir  C. 
Wren,  contains  the  remains  of  John  Howe,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formist divine. 

ST.  LUKE'S,  Old-stoeet-foad,  built  in  1732,  by  Dance,  is  the 
only  church  in  London  with  a  steeple  in  the  form  of  a  fluted 
obelisk. 

In  the  church-yard  of  ST.  MARY  ROTHERHITHE, 
erected  in  1739,  is  the  grave  of  the  amiable  prince  Lee  Boo,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox  in  1784. 

,ST.  PETER'S,  Oornhill,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wten, 
in  1680,  contains  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  seven  children, 
named  Woodmason,  who  were  all  burnt  in  a  house  in  Leaden* 
hall-street,  1782. 

ST*  BOTOLPH,  Bishopsgate-street,  erected  in  1727,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  James  Gold,  contains  the  monument  of  Sit  Paul 
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Pindar,  an  eminent  merchant,  and .  zealous  adherent  of  Charles 
I.  In  the  church-yard  is  that  of  a  secretary  to  a  Persian  ambas- 
sador, with  an  inscription  in  Persian  characters. 

ST.  CATHERINE  CREE,  Leadenhall-street,  built  in  1630, 
but  repaired  in  1805,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  famous  painter 
Hans  Holbein,  as  well  as  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  ambas- 
sador to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  ComhiU,. built  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1672,  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  tower,  surmounted  by  four  fluted  turrets. 
In  this  church  is  the  monument  of  Alderman  Robert  Fabian,  the 
author  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,"  published  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ST.  MARY  ALDERMANBURY,  erected  in  1676,  by  Sir 
C.  Wren,  was  the  burial-place  of  Dr.  E.  Calamy,  a  celebrated 
nonconformist  divine,  and  of  the  infamous  Judge  Jefleries.  In 
this  church  is  a  beautiful  monument  representing  a  female, 
executed  by  D.  Cardeui  of  Rome. 

ST.  MART  WOOLNOTH,  Lombard-street,  built  by 
Hawksmoor,  in  1719,  contains  an  epitaph  on  the  Rev.  John 
Newton,  written  by  himself.    He  was  buried  here  in  1807. 

ST.  MARGARETS  LOTHBURY,  built  in  1690,  by  Sir  C. 
Wren,  contains  a  curious  font,  on  the  basin  of  which  are  carved 
representations  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  Fall  of  Man ;  the 
salvation  of  Noah  and  his  family;  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  and 
Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch.  The  cover  is  adorned  with  a  figure 
of  St  Margaret,  accompanied  by  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

ST.  OLAVE  JEWRY,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  built  by  Sir  C. 
Wren  in  1673,  is  adorned  with  three  pictures,  representing 
Queen  Elizabeth  lying  on  a  couch,  Charles  I.,  and  a  figure  of 
Time  with  emblematical  devices. 

On  the  gate  of  ST.  STEPHEN'S  church,  Coleman-street, 
built  in  1670  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  is  a  representation  of  the  Resur- 
rection, which  is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
execution. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  West  Smithfidd, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  London,  having  been  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  contains  the  tomb  of 
Rahere,  the  founder  of  the  adjacent  hospital. 

In  ST.  ANNE'S  BLACKFRIARS,  or  ST.  ANDREW 
WARDROBE,  built  in  1670,  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  is  a  beautiful 
monument  by  Bacon,  erected  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  W.  Ro- 
maine,  who  preached  many  years  at  this  church. 

ST.  BENEDICT,  Bennet's  Hill,  rebuilt  in  1663,  was  the 
burial  place  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  architect. 
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ST.  MICHAEL,  PATERNOSTER  ROYAL,  new  Collegev 
hiD,  built  in  1694  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains  the  remains  of  3* 
famous  Sir  Richard  Whittington. 

ST.  MAGNUS  THE  MARTYR,  at  the  comer  of  London* 
bridge,  was  erected  by  Sir  G.  Wren,  in  1676.  The  clock  is  said 
to  be  on  an  exact  level  with  the  ground  at  the  end  of  Cornhill. 

ST.  JOHN  HORSLEYDOWN,  built  in  1732,  contains  * 
picture  by  the  Rev.  Or.  Peters,  representing  St  John  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos. 

ST.  GEORGE,  BotolpWane,  built  in  1674  by  Sir  0.  Wren, 
contains  an  inscription  in  memory  of  the  patriotic 'Lord  Mayor, 
William  Beckford,  Esq. 

ST.  VEDA8T,  FosteMane,  erected  by  Sir  0.  Wren,  in  1698, 
is  distinguished  by  a  steeple  of  chaste  and  elegant  architecture. 
Over  the  door  is  an  ancient  sculpture  representing  the  Christian 
virtues. 

STEPNEY  NEW  CHURCH,  Mile  End  Road,  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  1819. 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Walters,  who  has  given  the  interior  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  Savoy-street,  Strand,  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  structure,  which  originally  formed  the  chapel  of 
the  Savoy  Palace.  The  roof  is  remarkably  fine,  being  adorned 
with  carved  representations  of  the  holy  Lamb,  shields  of  arms; 
and  other  ornaments.  Several  of  the  monuments  are  very  an- 
cient and  magnificent.  The  whole  was  repaired  and  beautified 
in  1820.  It  is  sometimes  called  St.  Mary  le  Savoy*  Its  length 
is  about  87  feet,  its  breadth  26  feet,  and  its  height  33.  The 
tower  is  75  feet  in  height. 

ST.  JAMES'S,  Cterkenwen,  rebuilt  in  1790,  contains  a  mo* 
nument  with  a  Latin  epitaph  on  Bishop  Burnet,  who,  as  well  as 
Weever  the  sepulchral  historian,  was  buried  in  the  old  church. 

ST.  PAlfr/S  Shadwell,  erected  in  1820,  by  Mr.  James  Wal- 
ters,  is  a  neat  bunding,  with  a  spire  of  peculiar  beauty. 

5JT.  MARK,  near  Kennington  Common,  in  Lambeth  parish, 
was  erected  in  1824.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  octagon,  and  its 
steeple  is  very  handsome.  It  is  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico, 
and  (he  interior,  which  is  chaste  and  elegant,  will  accommodate 
2000  persons.    Mr.  D.  Roper  was  the  architect 

CHRIST  CHURCH  MARYLEBONE,  was  built  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and  consecrated  in  1825.  The 
principal  front,  which  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  is  in  Stafford-street, 
Lisson  Green.    It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  bold  proportions. 
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The  interior  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  i*  very  neat  It 
will  accommodate  1844  persons. 

ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  Hoxton,  was  erected  in  1826,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Edwards.  It  will  accommodate  nearly  2000 
persons. 

ST.  BARNABAS'  CHURCH,  King-araare,  between  the 
City  Road  and  Goswell-street  Road,  was  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and  will  contain  1608  persons.  Jt  has  an 
Ionic  portico  and  a  spire.  The  first  stone  was  laid  January  27, 
1822,  and  the  building  consecrated  June  12, 1826. 

ST.  PETER'S,  Beckford-place,  Newington,  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Soane  in  1824.  It  is  a  brick  edifice  with  stone 
dressing  and  Ionic  columns  on  each  side  of  the  principal  en- 
trance, and  will  hold  2000  persons. 

TRINITY  CHURCH,  Mary  le-bone,New  Road,  near  Re- 
gent's Park,  was  erected  in  1826,  from  designs  by  ffoane. 
It  is  a  neat  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  each  side  being  adorned 
with  six  semi-columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  portico  consists 
of  four  columns  of  the  same  order,  and  over  it  is  a  tower. 

ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  HAGGERSTONE,  was  built  in 
1826  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Nash.    It  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 

BETHNAL  GREEN  NEW  CHURCH  was  commenced  in 
July  1825  from  Mr.  Soane's  designs.  It  is  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  has  a  tower. 

ST.  MARK'S,  CLERKENWELL,  in  Myddleton^quare, 
was  consecrated  January  2,  1828.  It  is  a  building  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  1800  persons. 
Mr.  Mylne  was  the  architect. 

The  NEW  CHURCH  of  ST.  GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS, 
Little  Queen-street,  was  erected  in  1829,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Bedford.    It  is  in  the  Gothic  style. 

List  of  Churches  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  descriptions, 
with  the  years  in  which  they  were  built. 

•  St  Alban,  Wood-street  1685 
AUhallows  Barking,  Tower  st.  1651 
•Allh allows  the   Great,   Thames- 
street,  1683 
•AllhaUows,  Lombard  street,  1694 


AUhallows,  Londofi-wall,  built  by 

Dance,  1766 
AUhallows    Staining,    Star-alley, 

Mark-lane,  1694 
St.  Alphage,  Alderraanbury,  built 

by  Sir  W.  Staines,  1777 


•  St.  Anne,  St.  Anne's-lane,  Alders- 
gate,  1685 

St    Anne,    Limebouse,    built   by 

Hawksmoor,  1729 
•St  Anthony, Budge-row,  1683 

•  St.  Augustine,  or  St.  Austin,  Wat- 

ling-street,  1695 

•St  Bartholomew,  Bartholomew- 
lane,  1679 

St  Bartholomew  the  Less,  West* 
Smithfield.  about  1420 


Those  marked  thus  •  were  built  by  Sir  C.  Wren. 
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•St  Benedict  Fink,  Thrsadneedle- 

atreet  1673 
•St  Benedict,  Ghraceehurckstreet, 

1685 
StBotolpb,Aldgate,1744 
St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  1757 
St  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch- 

street,1734 
Christ    Church,   Blackfriars-road, 

1737 
*St.  Clement  Eastcheap,Clement's- 

lane,  1686 
•St.  Dionis  Back  Church,  Lyme- 

street,  Fenchurch-street  1674 
•St  Edmund,  Lombard-street,  1690 
St*  EthelbiMM,  Bishopsgatc-street 

St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  built  1706, 
bat  not  made  parochial  till 
1723 

St  George  in  the  East,  Ratcliffe. 
highway,  built  by  Hawksmoor, 
1729 

St  James,  Duke's-place,  1622,  bat 
partly  .rebuilt,  1727 

•St  James,  Garlick-hill,  1683 

St  John,  Clerkenwell,  St  John's- 
square,  1723 

St  John,  Wapping,  1789 

•St.  Margaret  Pattens,  Rood-lane, 
1687 

•St  Martin,  Ludgate-street,  1684 

St  Martin  Outwich,  Threadneedle- 
street,  1796 


•St.  Mary,  Abchnrch-lane,  1686 

•St  Mary,  Aldermary,  Bow-laae, 
1681 

•St  Mary-at-Hill,  Lower  Thames- 
street,  partly  rebuilt  1670 

•St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fish-st 
1685 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bennoodsey, 

*S  t  Mary  Somerset,  UpperThames- 

street,  1695 
St  Mary,  Whitechapel,  1764 
St  Mary-le- Bone  Old  Church^ljfh- 

street  1741 
St  Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  1740 
•St  Matthew,  Friday-street  1669 
•St  Michael  Bassishaw,  Basing- 

hall-street  1679 
•St.  Michael,  Queenhithe,  1677 
•St  Michael,  Wood-street  1669 
•St  Mildred,  Bread-street,  1683 
•St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  1676 
•St.    Nicholas,   Cole-abbey,    Old 

Fish-street  1676 
St  Olave,  Hart-street,  Cratched- 

friars,  date  of  its  erection  un- 
known 
St  Olave,  Tooley-ttreet,  1739 
St.  Peter  the  Poor,  Broad-street 

built  by  Gibbs,  1791 
St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower, 

date  of  its  erection  unknown 
•St.  Swi thin, Cannon-street,  1680 
St  Thomas,  Sonthwark,  1732 
Trinity  Church,  Minories,  1706 


EPISCOPAL  CHAPELS. 


Albemarle  st,  St  George's  Chapel 

Asylum,  Westminster-road.  —  Re- 
built in  1825 

A  udley -street,  South,  Grosvenor 
Chapel 

Baker-street,  Portman-square 

Bedford-row,  Milman-street  St 
John's  Chapel  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Cecil  formerly  preached. 

Bentinck-street 

Berkeley-street,  Upper,  Brunswick 
Chapel 

Berkeley-street,  Soho 

Bethnal-green,  Jews'  Chapel.  This 
is  a  handsome  modern  building, 
having  schools  on  each  side  of  it 
for  the  education  of  Jewish 
children, 


Blackfriars'  Road,  Surrey  Chapel. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Lon- 
don, being  capable  of  holding 
5000  persons.  It  has  a  very  fine 
toned  organ  of  extensive  powers. 

Bridge-street,  Bridewell  Chapel 

Broad-court  Drury-lane,  Tavistock 
Chapel 

Broadway,  Westminster 

Camden  Town.  This  is  one  of  the 
new  chapels  in  St  Pancras. 
It  wag  finished  and  consecrated 
in  1824. 

Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury,  Bed- 
ford Chapel 

Charlotte-st,Fitzroy-sq.,  Percy  Ch. 

Charlotte-st,  Fiteroy-sq.,  Charlotte 
Chapel 


IS* 


bTDOOPAX  CBAPILt* 


Charlotte-sHtet,  Pbnlloo 

Chelsea,  Park  Chapel 

Chelsea,  Hospital  Chapel 

Chelsea,  St  George's  Chapel 

Conduit-street  Bond-street,  Trinity 
Chapel.  Is  built  on  the  site  of 
a  wooden  chapel  on  wheels, 
which  was  placed  here  after  it 
had  been  used  by  James  II.'s 
army  at  Houuslow. 

Cnrzon-street,  May  Fair,  Carson 
Chapel 

Duke-st,  Westminster.  This  cha- 
pel forms  part  of  a  house  which 
was  built  by  the  Infamous 
Judge  Jefferies. 

Sly-place,  Holborn.  Ely  Chapel 
is  distinguished  by  an  ancient 
Gothic  window  of  great  beauty. 

Foundling  Hospital 

Gray's  Inn 

GrofiTenor-plaee,  Halkin-st,  Bel- 
grade Chapel 

John-street,  Berkeley-square 

Lincoln's  Inn 

Lock  Hospital 

London-road,  Philanthropic  Chapel 

London-street,  FUiroy  Chapel 

Long-acre 

Magdalen  Hospital 

Margaret -street,  Cavendish-equare 

Merecr's-hall 

MeskwuU-street,  Lamb's  Chapel 
This  chapel  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L,  but  de- 
rives its  present  name  from 
Mr.  Lamb,  a  clothwerker,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
pursuance  of  whose  will  four 
sermons  are  annually  preached 
to  the  eompaay  of  sloth  workers, 
on  the  four  principal  festivals. 
It  was  rebuilt,  together  with 
the  adjacent  almshouses,  in 
18». 

North  Audley-street  St  Mark's 
Chapel  is  a  chaste  edifice,  con- 
secrated in  1828.  ltwaebuils 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Gandy- 
Deering.  The  front  presents  a 
portico  of  the  Ioaie  ceder, 
above  which  rises  a  neat  tower. 

Oxendon-street  This  chapel  was 
originally  built  for  a  meeting- 

.  house,  re  whichthe  ssssbtslsJ 
nonconformist  Richas*  Banter 
officiated. 


PaaVttngton,  CiapetatreetBeatlncfc 

Chapel 
Park*street«  Grosvenor-sqnare 
Pentonville,  St  James's  Chapel 
Portland  street,  Portland  Chapel 
Quebec-street,  Portiuan-square 
Qaeen't-square,  Westminster 
Queen  street  Thames-street 
Regrafs-park*  St   John's   Wood 

Chapel 
Regent-street,  Archbp.  Tenniaoa's 

ChapeL  Rebuilt  in  1883 
Regent-street  Hanover  Chapel 
was  erected  in  1884,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Coekerell,  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  George's 
church.  It  has  an  Ionic  por- 
tico of  four  columns,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cupola.  In 
front  are  two  square  belfries. 
The  altar  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
architectural  composition.  This) 
chapel  will  accommodate  1560 
persons. 
Regent-street  St  Philip's,  or  Wa- 
terloo Chapel,  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Repton  in  1849, 
is  a  handsome  edifice  witk  » 
noble  portico,  supported  by  four 
fluted  pillars  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  tower  is  aoopy  of  the  Cho- 
ragie  monument  of  Lyeieratos 
at  Athens.  The  Interior  is  fittest 
up  in  the  most  elegant  style, 
and  is  very  fashionably  attend- 
ed. It  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1000  persons. 
Rolls'  Chapel,  Chancery-lane,  is 
adorned  with  some  beautiful 
stained  glass,  aad  contains, 
besides  other  monuments,  cum  in 
memory  of  Dr*  Yonge*  executed 
by  Pietro  Torregiano,  a  cele- 
brated Florentine  soulsso*.  ■  ■ 
Lord  Gifleva  was  buried-  hum 
ial83«, 
Seymour-st,  Portman-sq.,  Trinity 

Chapel 
Sttsmrnifr-street,  Regent  ChapeL— 
This  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Pan- 
eras,  was  built  by  Mr.  1st 
in  18*4,  and  will 


183*  persons.     It  is  a  plain 
brick  b«»ldint>but  has  a  stone 


of  the  Ionic  order. 
Somen'  Town  Chapel  was  built  in 
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1824,  as  a*  chapel  of  ease  I o  St 
Pancras.  1 1  is  a  neat  specimen 
of  the  Gothic  style,  with  a 
tower  and  pinnacles,  and  will 
hold  2000  persons. 

South  Lambeth 

Spital- square,  Wheeler  Chapel 

Spring-gardens 


St  James's  Palace,  Chapel  Royal 
TaTistock>plaee,   Russei-sq.,    Ta- 

ristock  Chapel 
Vere-street.  Oxford-street  Oxford 

Chapel 
West-street  Seres  Dials 
Westmoreland-*!,  Welbeck  Chapel 
Whitehall,  Chapel  Royal 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS. 

Moorfields 


Poplar,  Wade-street ' 
South-street  May-fair 
St.  Thomas  Apostle,  German 
Spanish-place,  Manchester-square, 

Spanish 
Sutton-street  Soho,  Irish 
Virginia-street,  Ratcliffe 
Warwick-street       Golden-square, 

Bavarian 


Chelsea,    Chapel-place,  Cadogan- 

street,  Sloane-square 
Clarendon-square,  Somers'-town 
Duke-street      LincolnVinn-fields, 

Sardinian 
East-lane,  Bermondsey 
Horseferry-road 
little  George-street   Portman*sq., 

French 
London-road,  Prospect-row 

There  are  Catholic  chapels  also  at  Hampstead,  Stratford,  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  I&leworth,  Richmond,  Kensington,  and  Hammersmith. 

At  most  of  the  above  chapels,  but  particularly  at  Moorfields, 
Spanish-place,  and  Warwick-street,  the  instrumental  and  vocal 
performances,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  are  conducted  by  emi- 
nent professional  characters.  The  door-keepers  expect  a  trifling 
donation  for  admitting  strangers  to  the  pews.  Tne  chapel  at 
Moorfields,  built  by  Mr.  Newman,  is  well  worthy  of  inspection ; 
behind  the  altar,  which  is  adorned  with  several  fine  marble 
columns,  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the 
ceiling  are  represented  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
the  four  Evangelists,  surrounded  by  paintings  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  These  pictures  were  painted 
by  M.  Aglio,  an  Italian  artist.  Admission  may  be  obtained 
for  6rf. 

The  chapel  in  Spanish-place,  constructed  from  designs  by 
Bonomi,  is  much  admired  for  its  classical  style  of  architecture. 
JEWS'  SYNAGOGUES. 


Baker's  Gardens,  Leadenhall-street 
Bevis  Marks,  Duke's  place,  Portu- 
guese 
Bricklayer's-hall,  Leadenhall-street 

MEETING.HOUSES  of  ti 
Devonshire-square 
Red  Cross-street,  Borough 
St.  Peter*s-court,  St.  Martin's-lane 


Church-row,  Fenchurch-street 

James's- 


Dake's-place,  German 
St.    AlDan's-place,     St. 


square 

FRIENDS,  or  QUAKERS. 

St  John's-street,  Smithneld 
School-house-lane,  Ratcliffe 
White  Hart-court,  Oracechnrch-st. 

The  meeting-house  of  the  Friends,  at  the  latter  place,  which 
way  burnt  down  in  September,  1821 ,  was  the  oldest  in  London, 
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and  was  remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  celebrated  George 
Fox,  and  the  equally  celebrated  founder  of  Pennsylvania*  in- 
culcated their  pacific  teneta* 

FOREIGN  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES  AND 
CHAPELS. 

AaMxmAir.    Princes*s-row,  Spitalfields. 

Danish.    Welfolosetquafe. 

Dutch.  1.  Austin  Friare.  ft.  Si  James's  Palace  The  first  is  a 
spacious  Gothic  edifice  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  erected  in  1351 : 
and  the  library  attached  to  it  contain*  several  curious  MSS.,  amongst 
which  are  letters  of  Calvin*  and  other  foreign  reformers. 

Fbvnch.  1.  Austin  Friars  (same  as  the  Dutch  Church.)  S.  Clements- 
lane,  Lombard-street  3.  Little  Dean-street  4,  St.  JohnVstreet  Brick- 
lane.    5.  Threadneedle-street 

German.  L  Austin  Friars.  S.  Brown's-lane,  Spitalfields.  3.  Little 
Alie-street  4.  Little  Trinity-lane.  5.  Ludgate  Hill*  6.  6t  James's 
Palace.    7.  Savoy-street  (Lutheran). 

Swiss.    Moor-street,  Seven  Dials. 

Swedish,    Prinees'-square. 

DISSENTERS'  MEETING-HOUSES. 

BtplaMtUm  t— A.  Arian ;  B.  Baptist ;  0.  Calvinist :  F.  Freethinkers  ; 
H.  Huntingtonian  t  L.  H.  Lady  Huntingdon's ;  M,  Moravian ;  8.  Swe- 
denborgian;  8.  C.  Scoteh  Calvinist;  Sa,  Sandetnanianj  U.  Unitarian; 
W.M.  Wesleyan  Methodist;  Wh.  M.  Whitefield Methodist. 


Adelphi,  Strand       .       .      L.  H. 

Aldermanbury  postern     .  C. 

Aldersgate-stfeet    Glass* 

hou*e-yard         .       .  0. 

Aldersgate-street,  Hare-court     O. 

Artillery-lane  .       .  U. 

Artillery-street        .       •  C. 

Alie  street        .       •       »  0* 

Back-street  Horsleydown  C. 

Barbican  .       .       »       .  C. 

Bermondsey,  K.  John's-court       B. 

Bermondsey,  Neeklnge*>rdad      0. 

Bermondsey,  Paragon  Chapel     C. 

Bethnal  Green  ...  C. 

Bethnal  Green,  Gibraltar  Chap.  C. 

Blacksnelds  B. 

Blandford-strest  Manchester* 

square        ...  B. 

BloomneldVsfrsefe  Moprfields   B.C. 
'  Is  an  elegant  building,  erected 
in  1886  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Brooks.     It  is  called  Fins- 
bury  Chapel. 

BoarVhead-court  Petticoat- 
lane       .       •       •  •    •       C. 

Broad-street,  New  .        .         C» 


Broad-street  Wapping    .  G. 

Brompton,  Trevor  Chapel  C. 

Bull-lane,  Stepney        .  C. 

Burtott-st,  Burton-orescent  B. 

Bury-st,  St  Mary  Axe       »  C 
Here  Dr.  Watts  formerly  offi- 
ciated. 

Camomile-street                .  0. 

Cannon-street- road,  St  George's 

in  the  East           ,       .  C. 

Carnaby-street,  near  Marl- 
borough-street,  (Craven 

Chapel)  C 

Carter-lane,  Tooley-street   .  B. 

Carter-lane,    Doctors'  Com- 
mons      *                 .)  A. 

Chapel-street  Soho            .  C 

Chapel-path  Bomers'-town  .  B. 

Chapman-street  St.  George's 

in  the  East        .        .  B. 

Chelsea,  Paradise  Chapel    *  B. 

China-terrace.  Lambeth    .    W.  M. 

Church-lane,  Whitechapel    .  0. 

Church-street  Blackfriars  •  B. 

Church-street,  Lambeth    •  j  Welsh 

Church-street,  Mile  EndJ  (X 


SURRY     f.HAPL!. 


TABERNACLE. 


CJjy-road 


W.M. 


This  chapel  was  erected  bj  the 
„       ..     g/te  of 


Rev.  J.  Wesley  on  the 

the   Citv  foundry,  which   was 

used  so  late  as  1715  for  casting 

cannon. 

City-road,  at  the  Orphan  sch.      C. 

by  Pickford's  wharf  B. 

Clement's  Inn  ,  B. 


CollierVrenU,  Long-lane,  South- 


wark 

Comptoa-place  East        « 

Cook's  Grounds,  Chelsea 

Crescent,  near  Jewin-street 

Crosby-row,  Snow's-fields 

Cross-street,  Hatlon-garden 
This  ehapel  stands  on  the  site  of 
Hatton  house,  built  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  that  name. 

Crown-court,  Russell-street      S.C 

Crown-street,  Soho        .        ,    C. 

Cumberland-street,  Curtain- 
wad  Wh.M. 

Dean-street,  Tooley-street  B, 

Denmark-street         ,  *        B. 

Devonshire-square       -       -       B. 

Dudley-street,  Soho         .  8. 

Eagle-street,  Red-lion-square     B. 

Eagle-street,  Spitalfielda        W.M. 

Eastcbeap,  Little        .        .        C. 

Edward-street,  Soho  .        B. 

Essex-street,  Strand  ,        U. 

This  meeting  was  formerly  a,  por- 
tion of  the  house  occupied  by 
Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex. 

Ewer's-street,  Borough 

Fetter-lane 

,  Elim-court 

-,  NevllV-court 


B. 
C. 
B. 
M. 
W.M. 


Gainaford-gtrefet,  Borough 
Gate-street,  Lincoln's-inn- 

fields  ,        W.M. 

Gcaweil-street-road         .  C. 

Gower-street,  North  .  L.H. 
Graf  ton-street,  Soho  .  ,  B. 
Grange-road  ,  ,,  ,  JL 
Gravel-lane,  Wapping  %  C. 
Gray's-rnn-lane         .  .        R. 

Erected  by  the  notorions  William 

Huntington. 
Green-walk,  Blackfriars-roa4      C. 
Grab-street  C. 

Gnildford-street,  Little,  Bo- 
rough Welsh 
Haberdashers'  Hall.    See  Stain- 

ing-lane. 


M 


Harfrstreet,8pttalficldf  a 

Hiade-street,  Manchester- 

square       ♦        .        .    W.M. 

Holloway  .  .  C. 

Holywell  mount,  Saoreditoh        C 

Hope-street,  Spitalfielda       .       C. 

Horseferryroad  .    W.M. 

Horsleydown,  Parish-street         O. 

Hoxton         .  W.M. 

H  ox  ton  Missionary  College         C. 

Ireland-yard,  Blackfriare  8. 

Jamaica-row,  Rotherhitha  C. 

B. 

Jewin-street  ...  A. 
Called  Old  Jewry  Chapel  from 
its  fprmer  situation,  was  built 
from,  designs  by  Mr.  £.  Aikia, 
in  1808.  Here  Dr.  Rees,  the 
Editor  of  the  Crolopesdia, 
preached  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1886, 

Jewin-street         .  .  C. 

Jewin-street,  Crescent,  Welsh     O. 

Jewry  street,  Aldgate  O. 

John-street,  Bedford-row        .     O. 

Johnston-street,  Old  Gravel-kna  O. 

Kent-road,  Alfred-plaee       .       R. 

Kent-road  .  .        »   C. 

Kent-street,  Southwark        .      B. 

KeppeVstreet,  Russell-square      B. 

Lambeth,  Wajcot-phaee,  Ya- 
rulam  Chapel  .        C. 

Leading-street,  ShadweU     .        C. 

Leather-lane,  Holborn        .        A. 

WJtf. 

Lewishjim-sTr^r'j,  ^VL^tinijtstet    B. 

Liilt -sr.r^er,  Leiden rer-iq^se       B. 

Livprp..^]  st.,   Until  Hn.Jje  W.Mv 

Lc^VfiekU  C. 

Loudon-  rand        .         ,        .        C. 

X*Hl-:lsiii  iv.iM.  Cokni&ll  street    S.C. 

Lon^ljtne.SQUihwiirk         .    W.M. 

Maijt'ri'l.iiie,  f-'uVfjit-icunlen        B. 

MurA.-iu.iic    ...         C» 

Market-street,  May-fair       «       C. 

Maze  Fono\  Southwark       „       B. 

Meeting-house-walk,  Snow's* 
fields       ,  B. 

Middlesex-court,  Bartholomew'* 
close  .         .        .        O. 

Mile-end-road,    (Brunswick 

ehapel)  O. 

Mile-end  Meeting  C. 

Mile-end  New  Tew*         .  C. 

Mile's-laae,  Caanoo.  snect       S.O. 

MUkJane,  Cable-street.         .        C. 

Mitchell-street,  Old-street  B. 
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Moorfields,  Albion  chapel        S.C. 

t  Was  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Jay.  It  has  a  handsome  por- 
tico, and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  corered  with  copper,  and 
surrounded  by  a  range  of  se- 
micircular windows. 

Mulberry  Gardens,  Whitechapel  C. 

New-court,  Carey-street  .  C, 
This  meeting;  has  had  several  emi- 
nent pastors,  amount  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Daniel 
Burgess,  Mr.  Thos.  Bradbury, 
Mr.  R.  Winter,  and  Dr.  Win- 
ter. 

Newington  Butts       .        .        C. 

New-road,Paddington        .         C. 

— — —  Somen  Town        .       C. 

New-road,  St.  George's  in  the 
East  .        .        C. 

Nightingale-lane,  East  Smith 

Orange-st,  Leicester-square 
Oxford-court,  Cannon-street 
Paddington  chapel        .        • 
Palace-street,  Pimlico         . 
Paradise-street,  Lambeth     • 
Pavement,  Moorfields 
Pell-street     .... 
PentonviUe,  Claremont  chapel 


C. 
L.H. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
B. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
Peter-streeti  Soho       .       ."    S.C. 
Poultry       ...  C 

This  chapel  was  erected  in  1819, 
on  the  site  of  the  Poultry  Comp- 
ter or  prison. 
Prescot»8treet  B. 

Queen-street,  Southwark         .    B. 
Queen-street,  Ratcliffe        .        C. 
Queen-street,  Great,  Lincoln's* 
inn-fields         .        .       W.M. 
Is  a  spacious  edifice,  erected  in 
1818.    The  interior  is  remark- 
ably chaste  and  elegant,  and 
has  a  double  gallery. 
Ratcliffe,  Ebenezer      .       .       C. 
Red  Cross-street,  city      .        .    B. 

.       .    Sa. 

Robert-street,  Grosvenor-square  C. 
Romney-street,  Westminster  B. 
Rose-lane,  Ratcliffe  -  .  C. 
Salisbury-street,  Bermondsey  C. 
Salter's  Hall.  See  Osford-court. 
Shakspeare's  Walk,  Shadwell  C. 
Shoe-lane,  Fleet*treet  .  C. 
Shouldham-street,  Edgeware- 
road         ,       .       .       .    B, 


Silver-street,  Falcon-square        C. 

Sidmouth-street,  Gray  s-inn- 

lane.  Scotch  Church  .  S.C. 
Is  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
July  1st,  1824.  The  interior 
is  100  feet  long  and  63  broad, 
and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1800  persons.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Tite. 

South-place,  Moorfields       .        TJ. 
Is  a  handsome  edifice,  bailt  in 
1823. 

Welsh  B. 

St  Helen's.  Li ttle         .         W.M. 

St.Thomas's-street,  Southwark  U. 

Spa  Fields  chapel        .        Wh.M. 

Was  formerly  a  tavern,  bat  was 

converted  to    its  present  use 

about  1780,  by  the  celebrated 

Lady  Huntingdon. 

Spencer-place,  Goswell-street- 
road  B. 

Staining-lane,  Cheapside         .    C. 

Stamford-street       .  .    U. 

This  chapel  is  adorned  with  a 
noble  portico. 

Stepney  C. 

Swallow-street         .       .       S.C, 

Tabernacle  Walk,  Finsbury  Wh.M. 
Was   erected  by    the   Rev.  G. 
Whitefield. 

B. 

Three  Crane-lane,  Thames- 
street    .        .       .       .       C 

Tichfield-street       .        .       .    H. 

Tottenhara-court-road  Wh.M. 

Unicorn-yard,  Tooley-street        B. 


Union-street,  Borough 
Walworth 


.  Lock's  Fields 
West-lane 


Wardonr-street,  Soho 
Waterloo  Bridge-road 

Wells-street,  Oxford-etreet 
Wharf-road,  Paddington 
White's-row,  Spitalfields 
Wild-street,  Little 
Wood-street,  London-wall 
Woodd-street,  Pancras 
Worship-street,  Finsbury 
York  street,  St.  James's-*]. 


C. 

B. 

W.M. 

C. 

•a 

s. 
c. 

S.C. 

.    c. 
.    c. 

B. 
.    B- 

u. 

U.&B. 

u. 
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DISSENTERS'  BURIAI^GROUND, 

BanhiU  Fields. 
The  present  Artillery-flpround,  together  with  the  land  on  the 
north  side  as  far  as  Old-street,  was  anciently  termed  Bonhill,  or 
Bunhill-fields.  A  part  of  this  field  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ar- 
tillery-ground, now  called  Tindal's,  or  the  Dissenters'  Burial- 
ground,  was  consecrated  and  walled  at  the  expense  of  the  city, 
in  the  pestilential  year  1 665,  as  a  common  cemetery  for  the  inter- 
ment of.  such  bodies  as  could  not  have  room  in  their  parochial 
burial-ground ;  but  not  being  used  on  this  occasion,  Dr.  Tindai 
took  a  lease-of  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  burial-ground  for  the 
use  of  the  Dissenters. 

In  this  extended  cemetery  lie  the  remains  of  many  distin- 
guished Nonconformists.    Amongst  them  are  the  following  :— 

John  Banyan,  author  of  the  «*  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;•»  Dr.  Williams,  the 
founder  -of  the  Dissenters*  Library  in  Red-cross-street ;  Mrs.  Susannah 
Wesley,  mother  of  the  celebrated  John  and  Charles  Wesley ;  Dr.  Isaac 
Wafts j,  the  Rev.  D.  Neale,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Puritans  ;  Dr. 
Lardner,  the  learned  author  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  Dr. 
John  Guise,  Dr.  Langford,  Dr.  Gill,  Dr.  Stennett,  Dr.  Harris,  Dr.  S.M. 
Savage,  Dr.  Richard  Price,  author  of  Reversionary  Payments,  and  other 
highly  distinguished  publications ;  Dr.  Henry  Hunter,  Dr.  Fisher,  the  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  Rev.  Hugh  Worthington,  Dr.  Robert  Young,  Dr. 
Lindsay,  Dr.  A.  Rees,  the  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia ;  Rev.  John  Towns- 
end,  the  founder  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum ;  George  Walker,  of 
Nottingham  and  Manchester;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  and  Dr.  W. 
Harris. 


PALACES,  PARKS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  &c. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE, 
Pall-Mall, 
Was  bnilt  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  been  the  acknowledged  town  residence  of 
the  English  kings  since  Whitehall  was  consumed  in  1695 ;  but 
though  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James's 
Park,  and  possessing  many  elegant  and  convenient  apartments, 
calculated  for  state  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregular  brick  build- 
ing, without  a  single  external  beauty  to  recommend  it  as  a 
palace,  In  the  front  next  St.  James's-street,  little  more  than  an 
old  gatehouse  appears,  which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  a  small 
square  court,  with  a  piazza  on  the  west  of  it,  leading  to  the 
grand  staircase.  The  buildings  are  low,  plain,  and  mean; 
beyond  this  are  two  other  courts,  which  have  little  appearance 
P 
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of  a  long's  palace.  The  state  apartments  look  towards  the 
park ;  and  this  tide,  though  certainly  not  imposing,  cannot  be 
pronounced  mean.  It  is  of  one  story,!  and  has  a  regular  ap- 
pearance not  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
south-east  wing  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1809,  and  has  never 
been  rebuilt,  though  the  whole  of  the  palace  was  repaired  in 
1821*24. 

The  state  apartments,  newly  famished  in  1824,  are  common 
dious  and  handsome,  and  are  entered  by  a  passage  and  staircase 
of  great  simplicity.  The  walls  are  distempered  of  a  dead  stone* 
colour,  and  are  lighted  by  Grecian  bronse  lights,  with  moon 
shades  placed  on  plain  granite  pedestals,  which  have  an  air  of 
quakerly  neatness,  quite  in  unison  with  this  part  of  the  edifice* 
The  exterior  walls  are  sprinkled  with  black  and  white  in  imita- 
tion of  granite. 

On  ascending  the  staircase,  is  seen  a  sort  of  gallery  or  guard- 
room, converted  into  an  armory,  the  walls  of  which  are  taste- 
fully decorated  with  daggers,  swords,  and  muskets,  in  various 
devices.  When  a  drawing-room  is  held,  this  apartment  is  occu- 
pied by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  full  costume,  with  their 
battle-axes  in  their  hands. 

The  next  room  is  a  small  chamber,  covered  with  excellent 
specimens  of  tapestry,  in  fine  preservation,  from  the  ceiling  of 
which  hangs  an  elegant  chandelier.  When  a  drawing-room  is 
held,  a  person  attends  here  to  receive  the  cards  containing  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  be  presented,  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  presentation  takes  place.  A  duplicate  of  the 
card  is  subsequently  handed  to  the  lord  in  waiting,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  improper  persons. 

The  next  room  is  the  first  of  a  succession  of  three  rooms,  the 
last  of  which  may  be  entitled  the  Presence  Chamber.  It  is 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  matchless  splendour.  The  walls  are  co- 
vered with  crimson  damask,  and  the  window-curtains  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  cornices  and  basements  are  formed  of 
broad  carved  and  gilt  moulding,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the 
room.  On  entering,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  first  attracted 
by  a  looking-glass  of  unusual  magnitude,  which  extends  com- 
pletely from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
room  is  a  painting  of  George  II.,  in  his  parliamentary  robes  ; 
and  on  the  other  walls  hang  two  large  pictures  of  Tournay  and 
Lisle.  The  furniture  consists  of  sofas,  ottomans,  and  stools- 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  From  the 
ceiling  hangs  a  superb  ormouiu  lustre,  containing  two  rows  of 
lights  of  three  branches  each,  and  at  each  end  of  the  apmtsujst 
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•)«  two  splendid  candelabra*,  elegantly  gu%  calculated  to  receive 
twelve  lights  each. 

The  next  room  is  fitted  up  in  the  same  style  of  decoration! 
and  contains  an  excellent  full-length  portrait  of  his  late  Majesty, 
George  IIL,  in  the  robes  of  his  order.  On  each  side  of  these 
are  two  paintings  of  the  celebrated  sea-fights  by  lord  Howe  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  by  lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  The  brilliant 
effect  of  the  whole  is  considerably  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
three  magnificent  pier-glasses,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.  From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  also  hangs  a  delicately- 
chased  Grecian  lustre. 

Hie  third  and  last  room  is  the  Presence  Chamber,  in  which 
the  king  holds  his  drawing-rooms.  This,  in  point  of  gorgeous 
decoration,  far  exceeds  the  preceding  rooms,  although  the  style 
is  somewhat  similar.  The  throne  is  splendid,  and,  in  point  of 
tiie  and  magnificence  of  effect,  far  exceeds  that  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  composed  of  rich  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  thickly 
covered  with  gold  lace,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy  of  the 
same  material,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  star  embroidered  in 
gold.  There  are  three  steps  for  his  Majesty  to  ascend,  which 
lead  to  a  state  chair  of  exquisite  workmanship,  close  to  which  1* 
a  footstool  to  correspond.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  his  Majesty,  in  his  coronation  robes,  by  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence. On  each  side  of  this  picture  are  paintings  of  the  battles 
of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  The  piers  of  the  room  are  entirely 
filled  up  with  plate-glass,  before  which  are  some  beautiful 
marble  slabs.  The  window-curtains  are  of  crimson  satin, 
trimmed  with  gold-coloured  fringe  and  lace.  The  cornices, 
mouldings,  &c,  are  richly  gilt,  and  the  other  embellishments 
and  furniture  of  corresponding  elegance,  present  a  coup  tParii 
in  every  way  suited  to  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  British 
court. 

Behind  the  Presence  Chamber  is  his  Majesty's  closet,  In 
which  he  gives  audience,  and  receives  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  foreign  ambassadors,  cabinet-minigters,  and  officers  of 
state*  It  contains  a  state  chair  and  footstool ;  elegant  writing* 
table,  with  buhl  inkstand,  and  other  useful  furniture.  The  king's 
dressing  or  private  room  is  beyond  this. 

There  is  another  room  belonging  to  this  spacious  suite,  which 
was  the  old  ball-room,  but  has  been  entirely  new  modelled  upon 
the  French  plan,  and  forms  a  supper-room,  for  which  purpose  a 
communication  has  been  made  with  the  old  kitchen.  The  walls 
are  of  white  ground,  richly  gilt  in  compartments,  of  various 
descriptions,   It  has  five  or*no«/iUttstaes,  and  it  is  thought  not 
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to  be  exceeded  by  any  other  apartment  of  the  same  magnitude 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  one  of  the  rooms,  formerly  the  ante-chamber  to  the  levee- 
room,  James,  the  son  of  James  II.,  afterwards  styled  the  Pre- 
tender, was  born,  and  at  the  entrance  to  this  palace  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  George  III.,  by  an  insane  woman; 
named  Margaret  Nicholson,  in  1786. 

BUCKINGHAM-HOUSE,  or  PALACE, 

St.  James's  Park, 
Was  erected  in  1703,  on  the  site  of  what  was  originally  called 
the  Mulberry  Gardens,  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  John 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  1720.  In  1761 
this  palace  became  the  property  of  the  late  queen  Charlotte,  who 
made  it  her  town  residence ;  and  here  all  her  children,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eldest,  wcreh urn .  Here  likewise  several  royal 
marriages  have  taken  place :  the  late  duke,  of  York  and  princess 
Fredenca  of  Prussia,  in  1791 ;  duke  of  Gloucester  and  princess 
Mary,  1816 ;  prince  of  Ilumburg  and  princess  Klizabetb,  1818  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Cambridge  and  princess  of  Hesse  in  the  same 
year. 

Between  1825  and  1830,  the  whole  of  the  building  was  re- 
modelled under  the  direction  of  Mr,  Nash,  and  it  is  now  called 

THE  KING'S  PALACE  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

The  front  of  the  new  palace  does  not  vary  very  materially  in 
form  from  that  of  Buckingham-house,  although  it  is  more  ex- 
tensive. A  portion  of  the  old  building  lias  been  suflered  to 
remain,  and  has  been  merely  cased  with  stone.  The  centre  is  a 
parallelogram,  from  each  side  of  which  extends  a  wing,  the  whole 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  basement  is  of  the  Doric 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  the  end  of  each 
wine  is  a  pediment  filled  up  with  groups  of  figures,  illustrative 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  On  the  left  wing  are  placed  statues  of 
History,  Geography,  and  Astronomy ;  and  on  the  right,  Paint- 
ing, Music,  and  Architecture.  The  pediment  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  contains  the  royal  arms,  above  which  are  statues  of 
Neptune,  Commerce,  and  Navigation.  Around  the  entire  build- 
ing, and  above  the  windows,  is  a  frieze,  combining  in  a  scroll  the 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 

The  entrance  hall  is  paved  with  white  marble,  and  bordered 
with  a  scroll  of  Sienna,  or  yellow,  centred  with  rosettes  of  puce 
colour,  inlaid  in  a  masterly  style.  The  walls  are  of  scagliola,  and 
the  ceiling,  which  is  a)>out  32  feet  high,  is  supported  by  white 
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marble  pfllan.  Tbb  state  apartment!  are  towards  the  gardens, 
and  are  connected  by  a  gallery  running  from  north  to  tooth* 
In  the  right  wing  are  hi*  Majesty's  private  apartments,  and  in 
the  left,  the  chapel,  the  kitchen,  Ice.  The  mantel-pieces  and 
other  ornaments  are  those  which  formerly  adorned  Carlton 
Palace. 

The  chapel  is  of  octagon  form,  and  is  adorned  with  the  cele- 
brated Cartoons.  These  esteemed  works  of  Raphael  were  exe- 
cuted by  desire  of  Leo  X.,  about  1510.  They  represent,  1.  Hie 
Miraculous   Draught  of  Fishes)    2.  The   Cham  to    Peter | 

3.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple  j 

4.  The  Death  of  Ananias  ;  5.  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with 
Blindness ;  6.  The  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  by  the  people 
ofLystra;  7.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

Hie  grand  entrance,  in  front  of  the  palace,  consists  of  an  arch 
of  white  marble,  modelled  from  that  of  Constantine  at  Rome. 
It  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues,  trophies,  ftc,  and  is  to  be 
surmounted  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  his  Majesty  George  IV* 
On  each  side  of  the  arch  a  semicircular  railing,  ornamented  with 
Mosaic  gold,  will  extend  to  the  wings. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE, 
Was  originally  the  residence  of  lord-chancellor  Finch,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  king  William,  who  made  the  road  to 
it  through  the  parks.  The  gardens  were  successively  improved 
hy  aueen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  and  queen  Caroline,  who  died 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  George  II.  and  George  prince 
pf  Denmark  likewise  expired  here.  The  building  has  no  preten- 
sions to  grandeur,  and  is  very  irregular  in  its  architecture  j  it  is 
composed  of  brick,  and  has  its  principal  entrance  on  the  west 
side*  The  grand  staircase  and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the  rooms 
were  painted  by  Kent.  The  apartments  are  adorned  with  nu- 
merous paintings  and  portraits  by  distinguished  masters.  Visiters 
may  see  them,  on  application  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  Gardens  are  about  3J  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  sum* 
merforma  very  fashionable  promenade.  They  were  laid  out 
under  the  direction  of  queen  Caroline,  by  Bridgman,  Kent,  and 
Brown.  There  are  six  gates  to  these  gardens,  one  opening  into 
the  Uxbridge-road,  four  in  Hyde-paxk,  and  one  at  the  palace. 
No  servants  in  livery,  women  in  pattens,  or  dogs,  are  allowed 
admission. 

LAMBETH  PALACE, 
Is  an  irregular  pile  of  building,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames. 
Having  Seen  erected  (it  different  periods,  itdisplaj*  verbs* 
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kinds  of  architecture.  A  considerable  portion  was  built  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  corners  of  the  edifice  are 
faced  with  rustic  work,  and  the  top  surrounded  with  battlements. 
The  principal  apartments  are  of  good  proportions,  and  are  well 
lighted;  some  of  the  rooms  command  delightful  prospects  of 
the  Thames,  and  buildings  on  its  banks.  When  viewed  from 
the  river,  this  palace,  and  the  adjacent  church,  have  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  chapel,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century, 
contains  the  remains  of  archbishop  Parker  ;  and  in  the  vestry 
are  portraits  of  several  bishops.  The  long  gallery,  90  feet  in 
length,  and  60  in  breadth,  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  numerous 
bishops,  and  of  all  the  archbishops  from  Laud  to  the  present 
time ;  from  the  bow-window  at  the  end,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster- 
bridge,  and  the  Abbey,  are  seen  to  great  advantage,  through 
openings  formed  in  the  foliage  of  the  gardens.  The  galleries 
oyer  the  cloisters  contain  the  library,  which  was  founded  by  arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  but  has  been  increased  at  successive  periods  by 
archbishops  Abbot,  Juxon,  Laud,  Sheldon,  Tennison,  and  Seeker, 
till  the  number  of  volumes  now  amounts  to  25,000.  The  win- 
dows of  the  library  are  ornamented  with  painted  glass.  The 
Lollard's  Tower,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chapel,  contains 
a  small  room,  wainscotted  with  oak,  on  which  are  inscribed  seve- 
ral names  and  portions  of  sentences  in  ancient  characters,  and 
the  walls  are  furnished  with  large  rings,  to  which  the  Lollards, 
and  other  persons  confined  for  heretical  opinions,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  affixed.  In  the  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  are  two  fig-trees  of  extraordinary  size,  supposed  to 
have  been  planted  by  cardinal  Pole,  about  1558.  This  palace  is 
the  town  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


ST.  JAMES'S  PARK 

Was  a  complete  marsh,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  who  having 
built  St.  James's  Palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and 
collecting  the  waters,  gave  the  new  inclosed  ground  and  building' 
the  name  of  St.  James's.  It  was  afterwards  much  improved  by- 
Charles  II.,  who  employed  Le  Notre  to  add  several  fields,  to 
plant  rows  of  lime  trees,  and  to  lay  out  the  mall,  which  is  a  vista, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  at  that  time  formed  into  a  hollow, 
smooth  walk,  skirted  by  a  wooden  border,  with  an  iron  hoop 
at  the  further  end,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  game  with 
a  ball  called  a  mall.  He  formed  a  canal,  100  feet  broad,  and  2800 
long,  with  a  decoy  and  other  ponds  for  water-fowl.  Succeeding 
kings  allowed  the  people  the  privilege  of  walking*  fc^  and  WE 
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liajnIH.,  in  1699,  granted  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  a  pat- 
sage  into  it  from  Spring-gardens.  It  affords  a  very  pleasant 
promenade,  being  continually  diversified  by  the  numerous  struc- 
tures surrounding  it.  In  1814,  the  return  of  peace  was  cele- 
brated here  by  lire-works,  boat-races,  illuminations,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy.  A  pagoda  bridge  was  erected  over  the 
canal,  but  constructed  of  such  slight  materials,  that  it  was  ob- 
liged to  be  taken  down  in  1820.  In  1828,  the  appearance  of  the 
park  was  materially  improved.  The  central  portion  was  laid  out 
in  walks  and  shrubberies,  the  canal  assumed  a  more  picturesque 
form,  being  made  to  flow  round  an  island  at  each  extremity, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  with  gates  for 
the  daily  admission  of  the  public. 

Opposite  to  the  Horse-guards,  in  the  fine  space  between  that 
range  of  buildings  and  the  canal,  are  two  great  guns. 

The  first  is  a  Turkish  piece  of  ordnance.  It  is  of  immense 
length,  and  has  on  it  variegated  impressions  emblematical  of 
the  country.  It  was  brought  from  Alexandria  by  our  troops, 
and  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  of  English  structure,  which  has 
several  Egyptian  ornaments. 

The  second  is  the  Grand  Mortar,  brought  from  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  in  1812,  and  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  Spanish 
regency  in  1814,  but  not  placed  here  till  1816.  It  is  8  feet  in 
length,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  is  capable  of 
throwing  a  shell  three  miles.  The  mortar  is  placed  on  an  alle- 
gorical carriage,  figuratively  describing  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
and  bearing  several  inscriptions.  The  weight  of  the  whole  is 
16  tons. 

One  of  the  regiments  of  the  foot-guards  daily  parades  in  this 
park,  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock,  attended  by  its  band,  and  after- 
wards proceeds  to  relieve  the  regiment  on  duty  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  the  bands  of  both  play  alternately  for  about  20 
minutes. 

THE  GREEN  PARK 

Forms  a  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
situated  north  of  the  King's  Palace,  and  extends  from  St.  James's 
Park,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  iron  railing,  to  Hyde 
Park.  Constittttionrhill  is  the  name  given  to  the  fine  road  which 
unites  the  three  parks.  This  park  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasant- 
ness of  both  palaces,  as  well  as  of  the  surrounding  houses.  On  the 
north  side  is  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  Chelsea  Water-works. 
It  was  re-constructed  in  1829,  with  a  curious  filtering  apparatus. 
Hie,  promenade  round  this  basin,  and  other  parts  of  this  small  but 
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beautiful  park,  fwwewes  fot  a  town  scene  oneatialled  attractions. 
At  the  N.W.  extremity,  surrounded  by  a  shrubbery,  is  the  lodge 
of  the  deputy-ranger  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks. 

HYDE  PARK 
If  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  metropolis,  between 
the  roads  leading  to  Hounslow  and  Uxbridge.  it  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Kensington-gardens,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  sunk  walled  fence.  This  park  derived  its  name  from  hay* 
ing  been  the  manor  of  the  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  It  contains  395  acres,  and  abounds  with  fine  trees 
and  pleasing  scenery.  , 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  near  the  entrance  from 
Piccadilly,  is  a  colossal  statue,  executed  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  and 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  "To  Arthur,  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  this  statue  of  Achilles, 
cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria, 
Toulouse,  and  Waterloo,  is  inscribed  by  their  countrywomen." 
On  the  base  is  inscribed,  "  Placed  on  this  spot  on  the  18th  day 
of  June,  1822,  by  command  of  his  majesty  George  IV."  The 
statue  is  about  18  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  basement  of  granite, 
making  the  whole  36  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was 
cast  from  twelve  24-pounders,  and  weighs  upwards  of  30  tons. 

The  sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  River,  although  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  between  1730  and  1733, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Withers  and  Kimberley,  by  order 
of  queen  Caroline.  It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  bathings 
and  during  frosts  for  skaiting.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an 
artificial  waterfall,  constructed  in  1817,  and  at  the  west  end  it  is 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  consisting  of  five  large  and  two  smaller 
arches,  erected  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Rennie.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  are  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Humane  Society,  two  powder  magazines,  and  the  keeper*s-lodge, 
and  here  also  are  two  springs,  one  a  mineral  water  fit  for  bever- 
age, the  other  used  for  the  cure  of  diseased  eyes.  On  ttasoutfc 
side  are  the  barracks  of  the  Life  Guards. 

The  park  is  very  much  frequented  as  a  promenade,  particularly 
on  Sundays,  between  two  ana  five  in  the  afternoon.  There  are 
five  entrances,  which  are  open  from  six  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night,  but  no  stages  or  hackney-coaches  are  admitted.  The 
eates  are  adorned  with  elegant  modern  lodges,  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  that  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  has  a 
triumphal  arch. 
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REGENT'S,  or  MARY-LE-BONE  PARK, 

Is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  metropolis,  between  the 
New-road  and  Hampstead.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  a  palace  which  stood  near  the  north  end 
of  Tottenham-court-road,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  This  building  was  pulled  down  in  1791. 
From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  property  was  let  to  various  per- 
sons, but  the  leases  having  expired,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
and  in  1814  were  commenced  the  improvements  which  have 
rendered  this  park  the  most  beautiful  part  of  London. 

The  park  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  consists  of  about 
450  acres,  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of 
water,  and  intersected  by  roads  which  are  much  frequented  as 
promenades.  In  the  enclosures  are  eight  villas,  and  around  the 
park  are  noble  ranges  of  building  in  various  styles  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  following  tour  of  the  park  will  direct  the  stranger  to  the 
various  objects  which  it  contains.  Commencing  at  the  end  of 
Portland-place,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through  Park 
Crescent,  a  handsome  semicircular  range  of  private  houses 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  Crossing  the  New- 
road  we  enter  Park-square,  a  spacious  quadrangle  tastefully 
planted,  and  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  handsome 
houses.  Proceeding  up  the  east  side  we  perceive  the  Diorama 
and  the  Colosseum,  both  of  which  are  described  in  another  part 
of  the  work.  The  various  objects  then  come  to  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing order. 

Cambridge  Terrace  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  park.  It 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  which  have  porticoes  of  the 
Roman  or  pseudo-Doric  order.  The  central  part  is  surmounted 
by  an  urn  and  two  sphinxes. 

Chester  ^Terrace  is  a  grand  and  commanding  range  of  build- 
ing, designed  by  Mr.  Nash.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order  and 
is  richly  decorated.  At  each  end  of  the  terrace  is  an  arch  con- 
necting it  with  pavilion-shaped  mansions.  This  idea  is  novel, 
and  has  a  very  good  effect. 

Cumberland  Terrace,  erected  by  Mr.  Nash,  stands  consider- 
ably above  the  road,  from  which  it.  is  separated  by  a  garden. 
It  is  approached  by  a  fine  carriage  sweep  with  handsome 
balustrades.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings  connected  by 
two  arches.  The  ground  story  is  rusticated,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal masses  of  the  building  serves  as  a  base  for  Doric  columns, 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  on  which  are  placed  allegorical 
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figures  of  the  seasons,  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  tho  arts  and 
sciences,  &c.  The  central  portion  cu  agists  o?  &  s}<lcwli*1  colon- 
nade of  twelve  columns,  surmount  <\  by  a  pediment  containing 
sculpture  by  Mr.Bubb.  It  represents  Britannia  crowned  by 
Fame,  seated  on  her  throne,  at  the  baae  or  which  are  Valour 
and  Wisdom.  On  one  side  arc  figures  of  Literature,  Genius* 
Manufacture,  Agriculture,  and  Prudence  bringing  forwards 
youths  of  various  countries  for  instruction :  ou  tho  othe r  side  is 
represented  the  Navy  surrounded  by  Victory,  Commerce,  and 
Freedom,  the  latter  extending  her  blessings  to  tho  A  trie  Litis. 
Plenty  terminates  the  group  on  either  side.  From  the  swee^  in 
front  of  this  terrace  there  is  a  very  picturesque  view  of  the  park. 

St,  Catherine?*  Hospital  on  the  rig;ht,  and  the  Master* a  House 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  both  noticed  in  another  part  of  this 
work.  Behind  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  are  Barracks  capable 
of  accommodating  500  men  and  horses. 

Gloucester-gate  leads  to  the  great  north  road  by  Cam  den- 
town  and  Highgate.  It  is  a  neat  structure  of  the  Doric  order, 
consisting  of  four  fluted  columns,  flanked  by  stone  lodges' with 
pediments. 

Zoological  Gardens,  described  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Macclesfield  Bridge  is  an  elegant  structure  crossing  the 
Regent's  Canal  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  park,  ft  was 
built  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  consists  of  three  arches  supported  by 
cast  iron  pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  During  summer  the  View 
of  the  banks  of  the  canal  from  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  very 
picturesque.    The  road  over  it  leads  to  Primrose-hill. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford? s  VUla  is  situated  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubberies.  It  was  built 
from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton.  The  portico  consists  of  six 
columns  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  adorns  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  Adjoining  the  villa  is 
a  large  tent-like  canopy,  covering  a  spacious  room  used  for 
dejeune'  parties. 

Grove-house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  was  likewise 
erected  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  villa  style  of  architecture.  The  garden  front,  which  is  the 
principal,  presents  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns  supporting  a 
pediment,  and  flanked  by  wings. 

Hanover  Lodge  is  situated  near  Grove-house.  It  is  a  very 
neat  building  of  the  Ionic  order  surrounded  by  picturesque 
grounds. 

Hanover  Terrace,  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings  of  the  Doric  order  crowned  with 
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pediments  sunnouiited  by  statues  of  the  mttses.  In  the  central 
pediment  is  a  group  of  figures  in  relievo,  representing  medicine, 
chemistry,  architecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  peace,  justice,  agricul- 
ture, plenty,  music,  history  and  navigation* 

Opposite  Hanover  Terrace  is  a  small  grate  opening  into  the 
enclosed  part  of  the  park  by  a  footpath,  which  winds  into  a  ser- 
pontine  form  to  a  gate  opposite  Sussex-place,  and  terminates  at 
another  gate  fronting  York  Terrace*  To  this  walk  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  terraces  have  admission* 

Sussex  Place  is  a  whimsical  range  of  buildings  erected  by 
Mr.  Nash,  It  consists  of  a  centre  with  a  pediment  flanked  by 
octagonal  towers  and  wings  with  four  similar  towers,  the  whole 
being  disposed  in  a  semicircular  form  with  a  garden  in  front. 
All  the  towers  are  finished  with  cupola  tops  and  minarets, 
which  give  them  a  very  singular  appearance. 

Clarence  Terrace,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Dedmus 
Burton,  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  connected  by  colonnades  of  the  Ilyssus  Ionic  order. 
This  is  the  smallest  terrace  in  the  park,  but  it  yields  to  none  in 
picturesque  effect. 

We  then  arrive  at  the  entrance  gate  from  Baker-street. 

Cornwall  Terrace,  one  of  the  earliest  erections  in  the  park, 
was  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  is  very  creditable 
to  his  taste.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  basement  is 
rusticated,  and  the  upper  part  is  adorned  with  fluted  columns, 
and  pilasters  with  well-proportioned  capitals. 

York  Terrace  is  a  splendid  range  of  private  houses  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash.  The  architecture  is  in  the  Grssco 
Italian  style.  ITie  ground  story  presents  a  range  of  semicircular 
headed  windows  and  rusticated  piers,  above  which  is  a  con- 
tinued pedestal  divided  between  the  columns  into  balustrades; 
in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  principal  story,  to  which  they 
form  balconies.  The  centre  and  the  wins  of  this  and  the  prin- 
cipal chamber-story  are  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Ilyssus 
Ionic  order.  This  terrace  rather  resembles  a  single  palace  than 
a  range  of  separate  houses,  all  the  doors  being  at  tne  back  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  gardens  in  front  having  no  divisions. 

In  the  centre  of  York  Terrace  is  York  Qate,  forming,  with 
the  two  rows  of  mansions  that  flank  it,  a  noble  entrance  to  the 
park.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  is  seen  the  front  of  Mory-le- 
bone  New  Church. 

Ulster  Terrace  forms  the  west  corner  of  Park-equare,  and 
thus  completes  the  tour  of  the  park,   Jt  is  a  plain  and  simple 
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range  adorned  at  Hie  basement  story  with  a  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order. 

Returning  to  York  Gate,  we  may  take  the  road  to  the  right, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  enter  the 
Ring,  a  fine  level  drive  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and  sur- 
rounding a  shrubbery  tastefully  laid  out. 

Around  the  ring  are  three  villas.  The  first  is  South  Pi/la, 
with  a  portico  of  Doric  columns  resting  on  a  rusticated  base- 
ment The  next  is  called  the  Holme,  from  the  Saxon  word,  de- 
noting a  river  island.  It  is  situated  between  the  ring  and  the 
lake,  of  which  H  commands  a  fine  view,  and  is  adorned  with 
a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  This  villa  was  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  D.  Burton.  The  third  is  St.  John's  Wood  Lodge,  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  ring.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Raffield,  and 
is  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture. 

.  The  visiter  may  then  leave  the  ring  by  the  same  route  as  he 
entered,  or  proceed  along  the  road,  which  extends  from  its  east 
aide,  in  a  straight  line  to  the  centre  of  Chester  Terrace. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  park  have  keys 
admitting  them  to  the  walks  within  the  inclosed  area. 

TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES, 

Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Thbsb  splendid  arches  are  of  recent  erection.  That  forming 
the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park,  was  completed  in  1828,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton.  It  consists  of  a  screen  of 
fluted  Ionic  columns  with  three  archways  for  carriages,  two  for 
foot  passengers,  and  a  lodge.  Hie  whole  frontage  "extends 
about  107  feet.  The  central  gateway  is  adorned  with  four 
columns  supporting  the  entablature,  above  which  is  a  frieze  run- 
ning round  the  four  sides  of  the  structure.  This  frieze  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Hennin^,  junr.,  and  represents  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary triumphal  procession.  The  side  gateways  present  two 
insulated  Ionic  columns  flanked  by  antae.  The  gates,  which  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  bronzed  iron  work,  were  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Bramah. 

The  other  triumphal  arch  built  about  the  same  time,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  of  the 
King's  Palace.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Towards  Hyde 
Park  are  four  columns,  two  at  each  side  of  the  arch,  supporting 
a  portico.  The  arch  itself  is  adorned  with  six  Corinthian 
pilasters.  The  front  towards  the  gardens  is  exactly  similar. 
The  vaulted  part  in  the  centre  is  divided  into  compartments 
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tidily  sculptured.  "  A  small  doorway  on  each  tide  leads  to  the 
porter's  apartments,  within  which  are  stairs  leading  to  the  top. 
Along  the  entablature  are  placed  alternately  G.  R.  and  the  Im- 
perial Crown.  It  is  intended  to  surmount  the  whole  with  a  trium- 
phal car  drawn  by  six  horses,  bearing  a  statue  of  his  Majesty,  and 
to  place  statues  from  the  antique,  representing  Roman  soldiers 
at  each  side  of  the  arch.  Hie  gates  of  bronzed  iron-work  are 
adorned  with  the  royal  arms.  They  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Bramah. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL, 

New  Palace  Yard. 

The  Old  Hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  in  1097  and  1098, 
and  here,  on  his  return  from  Normandy  in  1099,  "  he  kept  his 
feast  of  Whitsuntide  very  royally.'*  It  was  therefore  first 
used  as  a  banqueting-house  to  the  palace,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  Old  Palace  Yard.  It  became  ruinous  before  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  who  repaired  it  in  1397,  raised  the  walls 
two  feet,  altered  the  windows,  and  added  a  new  roof,  as  well  as 
a  stately  porch  and  other  buildings.  In  1236,  Henry  III.,  on 
new-year's  day,  caused  6000  poor  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  be  entertained  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  other  rooms  of  his 
palace,  as  a  celebration  of  queen  Eleanor's  coronation.  The 
king  and  queen  had  been  married  at  Canterbury ;  and  on  the 
day  of  this  great  feast  made  their  public  entry  into  London. 
As  a  proof  of  its  size,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Richard  II. 
kept  his  Christmas  festival  in  the  New  Hall,  accompanied  with 
all  that  splendour  and  magnificence  for  which  his  court  was 
conspicuous;  and  that  on  this  occasion  28  oxen,  300  sheep,  and 
fowls  without  number  were  consumed.  The  number  of  guests 
on  each  day  of  the  feast  amounted  to  10,000,  and  2000  cooks 
were  employed.  % 

The  present  hall  was  first  called  the  New  Hall  Palace,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Old  Palace  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall, 
which,  taking  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  is  now  used  as  the 
two  houses  of  parliament.  Westminster  Hall  is  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  Europe  unsupported  by  pillars ; — its  length  is 
3J#f  eet ;  its  height  90 ;  and  the  breadth  74.  The  roof  consists 
chiefly  of  chestnut  wood,  most  curiously  constructed,  and  of  a 
fine  species  of  Gothic.  It  is  every  where  adorned  with  angels 
supporting  the  arms  of  Richard  II.,  or  those  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  as  is  the  stone  moulding  that  runs  round  the  hall, 
with  the  hart  couchant  under  a  tree,  and  other  devices  of  the 
fanner  monarch.    Parliaments  of ten  sat  in  this  hall    In  1397, 
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when  it  wm  extremely  ruinous,  Richard  II.  built  a  temporary 
room  for  his  parliament,  formed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
The  fine  Gothic  windows  at  the  extremities  were  reconstructed 
in  1820,  and  the  whole  hall  repaired  and  beautified  during  the 
two  following  years.  The  front  is  adorned  with  two  stone 
towers,  ornamented  with  rich  sculpture,  and  on  the  centre  of  the 
roof  is  a  lantern  of  considerable  height,  erected  in  1821. 

The  courts  of  Chancery,  Exchequer,  King's  Bunch,  mid  Com- 
mon Fleas,  have  been  held  in  different  tijiftrtmants  of  this  hall, 
ever  since  the  reign  of  H^nry  III.  It  ha&  also  been  usud  fur  the 
trial  of  peers,  and  other  distinguished  persona,  accused  of  high 
treason,  or  other  crimes  and  inisdcmuanors,  such  iis  the  late  lord 
Melville,  Warren  Hastings,  kc.  In  this  hall  likewise  are  held 
the  coronation  feasts  of  the  kings  of  England,  Some  idea  of 
the  magnificent  banquet  given  here  at  the  coronation  of  his  ma- 
jesty George  IV.  may  be  formed  from  the  fallowing  statement  uf 
provisions  consumed  :— 

74421bs.  of  beef,  7133  of  veal,  2474  of  mutton,  250  uf^-i. 
1730  of  bacon,  550  of  lord,  912  of  butter,  20  quarters  of  hotws 
lamb,  20  legs  of  house  lamb,  5  saddles  of  lamb,  55  quarters  of 
grass  lamb,  160  lamb's  sweet breads,  3B9  cow-heels,  400  calves** 
feet,  160  geese,  720  pullets  and  capons,  lft  10  chickens,  5211 
fowls,  and  8400  eggs ;  Lu»nie*  1L.0  turuuiiri  of  soup,  liiu  di*hc* 
of  fish,  80  of  venison,  160  of  vegetables,  640  of  pastry,  400  of 
creams  and  jellies,  160  of  shell-fish,  and  480  boats  of  sauce. 
The  wine  provided  amounted  to  100  dozen  of  Champagne,  20 
of  Burgundy,  200  of  claret,  50  of  hock,  50  of  Moselle,  50  of 
Madeira,  350  of  port  and  sherry.  There  were  likewise  100 
gallons  of  iced  punch,  and  100  barrels  of  ale  and  porter.  Hie 
number  of  dinner-plates  was  6794,  of  soup-plates  1406,  of  des- 
sertplates  1499. 

THE  COURTS  OF  LAW 

Form  a  handsome  range  of  building  along  the  north  side  of  West- 
minster Hall.  They  were  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane, 
and  comprise  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court, 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  King's  Bench. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  is  a  spacious  square  room,  having  a 
handsome  circular  gallery,  for  the  accommodation  of  student! 
and  suitors.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  through  each  side  of 
which  the  light  is  admitted  by  a  large  circular  window.  At  tht 
back  of  the  Bench  is  the  chancellor's  private  room. 

The  VJce^hanceltor's  Com*  i«  «f  &  mm*  dimensions  ft  ttt 
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OotniofChaneery,  aiid  is  hkewuw  surmount  W 

of  smaller  site,  the  light  being  admitted  by  windows  in  the  sides 

of  the  room. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

Old  Palace-yard, 

Is  not  distinguished  by  exterior  beauty  ;  the  front,  built  by  Mr. 
James  Wyatt,  consists  of  "a  colonnade  in  the  Gothic  style, 
which  connects  the  two  entrance&Jhat  for  the  king  when  he  goes 
in  state,  and  that  for  the  lords.  The  former  has  a  porch,  erected 
in  1822,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Soane.  The  staircase  and  saloon, 
also  from  designs  by  this  architect,  are  in  the  Grecian  style;  the 
latter  is  divided  by  scagliola  columns,  of  the  Ionic  order,  into 
three  compartments.  It  opens  into  the  Painted  Chamber,  through 
which  his  majesty  proceeds  to  the  Prince's  Chamber,  or  Robins; 
Room,  and  thence  into  the  house.  The  interior  of  the  house  is 
ornamented  with  tapestry,  representing  our  victory  over  the  Spa- 
nish Armada.  The  heads  of  the  naval  heroes  who  commanded 
cm  the  glorious  day  form  a  border  round  the  work.  In  the  Prince's 
Chamber,  where  me  royal  authority  puts  on  the  robes  on  corning 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  curious  old  tapestry,  representing  the 
birth  of  queen  Elisabeth;  Anne  Bullen  in  her  bed,  an  attendant 
on  one  side,  and  a  nurse  with  the  child  on  the  other.  Hie  story  is  a 
little  broken  into  by  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  the  arras,  cut  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  door. 

The  room  in  which  the  peers  now  assemble  is  oblong,  and  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  furnished  with 
an  elegant  throne,  erected  in  1820,  consisting  of  an  immense 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  and 
supported  by  two  columns,  richly  gQt,  and  adorned  with  oak 
leaves  and  acorns.  On  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  are  tridents, 
olive  branches,  and  other  emblems.  The  seats  for  the  peers  are 
fitted  up  with  red  cloth. 

That  court  of  justice  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and  part  of 
the  Stuart  reign,  the  Star  Chamber,  still  keeps  its  'name,  which 
was  not  taken-from  the  ttar*  on  its  roof  (which  were  obliterated 
even  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;,  but  from  the  Starra, 
or  Jewish  covenants,  deposited  there  by  order  of  Richard  I.  No 
filter  was  allowed  to  be  valid  except  found  in  those  repositories, 
and  here  they  remained  till  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Ed- 
ward I.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  New  Palace  Yard, 
in  the  old  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

The  Painted  Chamber  is  a  long  and  lofty  room,  lighted  by 
Gothic  windows,  used  a*  the  place  of  conference  between  the 
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Lords  and  Commons.  It  has  a  mean  appearance,  being  hong 
with  very  ancient  French  or  arras  tapestry,  which,  by  the  names 
worked  over  the  figures,  seems  to  relate  to  the  Trojan  war.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  as  the  place  in  which  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles  I.  was  signed,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  con- 
ference between  the  Lords  and  Commons;  which  was  followed 
by  the  Revolution. 

Hie  vault  called  Guy  Favrft  Cellar,  in  which  the  conspirators 
of  1605  lodged  the  barrels  of  gunpowder,  designed  at  one  blow 
to  annihilate  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, remained  till  1825,  when  it  was  converted  into  new  offices. 

Strangers  may  see  the  House  of  Lords  on  paying  1*.  to  the 
attendant,  and  may  obtain  admission  when  the  house  is  sitting, 
by  an  order  from  a  peer,  or  an  application  to  the  door-keepers. 
They  must,  however,  be  full  dressed,  as  none  but  members  of 
parliament  are  admitted  in  great  coats  or  boots. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Old  Palace-yard, 
Is  connected  with  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
Gothic  colonnade  cased  with  stucco,  and  extending  round  the 
north-east  corner  of  Old  Palace-yard. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  hold  their  assemblies  in  St. 
Stephen1 's  Chapel,  which  was  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  namesake,  the  protomartyr.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Ed- 
ward III.  in  1347,  and  by  him  made  a  collegiate  church,  to 
which  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests  were  appointed.  Soon 
after  its  surrender  to  Edward  VI,  it  was  applied  to  its  present 
use.  The  west  front,  with  its  beautiful  window,  is  still  to  be 
seen ;  it  consists  of  the  sharp-pointed  species  of  Gothic.  Be- 
tween it  and  the  lobby  of  the  house  is  a  small  and  elegant  ves- 
tibule of  the  same  kind  of  work.  At  each  end  is  a  Gothic  door, 
and  one  in  the  middle,  forming  the  passage  into  the  lobby,  near 
to  which  Mr.  Perceval  was  assassinated  in  1812.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  outmost  wall  of  the  chapel  appear  the  marks  of  some 
great  Gothic  windows,  with  abutments  between,  and  beneath, 
some  lesser  windows,  once  used  to  light  an  under  chapel.  The 
inside  of  St.  Stephen's,  since  its  adaptation  to  its  present  use, 
has  been  plainly  fitted  up.  In  the  passage  leading  to  the  house 
stood  the  famous  bust  of  Charles  I.  by  Bernini,  executed  by  him 
from  a  painting  by  Vandyke,  and  now  placed  in  the  Speaker's 
house. 

The  interior  of  the  house  has  nothing  of  beauty  about  it  $  coqi 
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venience,  not  ornament,  hat  been  the  great  object  in  view.  It  is, 
however,  too  small,  and  its  smallness  is  the  more  apparent  since 
the  accession  of  members  by  the  Irish  union.  There  are  galle- 
ries on  each  side,  but  they  are  for  the  use  of  members ;  the 
gallery  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  which  is  opposite  to  the 
Speaker's  chair,  is  the  only  place  for  strangers.  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  this  subject  in  speaking  ofthe  "  Accommoda- 
tions for  Members,  Reporters,"  &c 

The  galleries  are  supported  by  slender  iron  pillars,  crowned 
with  gilt  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  walls  are  wainscoted  to 
the  ceiling.  The  Speaker's  chair  stands  at  some  distance  from 
the  wall,  and  is  highly  ornamented  with  gilding  having  the 
toyal  arms  at  the  top.  Before  the  chair  is  a  table,  at  which 
sit  the  clerks,  who  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  read  the 
title  of  bills,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  between  the  table 
and  the  bar,  is  a  capacious  area.  The  seats  for  the  members 
occupy  each  side  and  both  ends  of  the  room,  with  the  exception 
ofthe  passages.  There  are  five  rows  of  seats  rising  in  grada- 
tion above  each  other,  with  short  backs  and  green  morocco  cu- 
shions. The  seat  on  the  floor,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker, 
is  called  the  Treasury  Bench,  because  there  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  administration  usually  sit.  The  side  immediately  oppo- 
site is  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition. 

The  Speaker's  house,  which  was  formerly  a  small  court  of  the 
palace,  was  greatly  altered,  enlarged,  and  beautified  in  1803, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  two  pinnacles  added  to 
the  east  end  of  the  chapel.  The  house  itself  is  tastefully  orna- 
mented with  whatever  is  essential  to  the  residence  of  an  officer 
of  such  high  rank.  The  Speaker  can  go  into  the  House  of 
Commons  from  his  own  apartments,  a  passage  having  been  made 
for  that  purpose ;  and  during  the  sitting  of  the  house  he  pro- 
ceeds along  it,  through  the  lobby,  in  state,  preceded  by  the  mace, 
attended  by  a  train-bearer,  &c. 

1  The  gallery  of  the  Commons  is  accessible  to  strangers,  by 
means  of  orders  from  the  members,  or  by  a  donation  of  2s.  6d. 
to  the  door-keeper. 

Beneath  the  House  of  Commons,  in  passages  or  apartments 
appropriated  to  various  uses,  are  considerable  remains  of  an 
under  chapel,  of  curious  workmanship,  and  a  side  of  a  cloister, 
the  roof  of  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  richness  of  Henry  VIL's  chapel  in  the  neighbouring  abbey. 
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TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

This  ancient  edifice  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The  antiquity  of  the  building  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion;  but  the  present  fortress  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  built  by  William  I.  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  and  strongly  garrisoned  with  Normans, 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  new  subjects,  although  it  appears 
from  an  ingot  and  three  golden  coins  (one  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius  and  the  other  of  Arcadius),  found  here  in  1 777,  that  the 
Romans  had  a  fort  on  this  spot. 

The  tower  is  governed  by  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  who 
at  coronations  and  other  state  ceremonies  has  the  custody  of  the 
regalia. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  west,  and  is  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  carriage.  It  consists  of  two  gates  on  the  outside  of  the 
ditch,  a  stone  bridge  built  over  it,  and  a  gate  within  it.  The  gates 
are  opened  and  shut  with  great  ceremony,  a  yeoman  porter,  Ser- 
jeant and  six  men  being  employed  to  fetch  the  keys,  which  are 
kept  during  the  day  at  the  warder' s-hall,  but  deposited  every 
night  at  the  governor's  house. 

The  tower  is  separated  from  the  Thames  by  a  platform,  and 
by  part  of  the  ditch.  At  each  extremity  of  the  platform  are 
passages  to  Tower-hill,  and  near  that,  to  the  east,  a  place  for 
proving  muskets.  The  ditch,  of  very  considerable  width  and 
depth,  proceeds  northwards  on  each  side  of  the  fortress,  nearly 
in  a  parallel  line,  and  meets  in  a  semicircle ;  the  slope  is  faced 
with  brick,  and  the  great  wall  of  the  tower  has  been  repaired 
with  that  material  so  frequently,  that  it  might  almost  be  disputed 
whether  any  part  of  it  but  the  turrets  had  ever  been  stone. 
Cannon  are  planted  at  intervals  round  the  line,-  and  command 
every  avenue  leading  to  Tower-hill.  The  ditch  is  very  much 
neglected,  and  contains  but  little  water.  The  interior  of  the 
wall  is  lined  with  houses,  to  the  evident  injury  of  the  place  as 
a  fortress. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  measures  12  acres  5  roods, 
and  the  circumference  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  is  3156  feet. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower  is  an  arch,  called  the  Traitor' $ 
Gate,  through  which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought  from 
the  river.  Over  this  is  the  infirmary,  and  the  works  by  which 
the  place  is  supplied  with  water.  Near  the  Traitor's  Gate  is  the 
Bloody  Tower,  in  which  some  have  supposed  the  two  young 
princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  were  smothered  by  order 
of  Richard  IIJ.     There  is,  however!  no  foundation  for  this 
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opinion.  Hie  Bloody  Tower  received  its  present  appellation  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  account.  In 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  were  the  royal  apartments, 
for  the  Tower  was  a  palace  for  nearly  500  years,  and  only 
ceased  to  be  so  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  principal  buildings  within  the  walls  are  the  Church,  the 
White  Tower,  the  Old  Mint,  .the  Record  Office,  the  Jewel 
Office,  the  Horse  Armory,  the  Grand  Storehouse — in  which  is 
the  Small  Armory,  the  Lion's  Tower,  containing  the  menagerie, 
and  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 

The  Church,  called  St.  Peter  in  Vincula,  is  only  remarkable 
as  the  depository  of  the  headless  bodies  of  numerous  illustrious 
personages  who  suffered  either  in  the  Tower  or  on  the  adjacent 
hill.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned,  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  executed  1535  ;  Bullen,  Lord  Rochford,  1536 ; 
Anna  Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  1536  ;  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  favour- 
ite of  Henry  VIIL,  1540 ;  Catherine  Howard,  1541 ;  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  1552;  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
1553 ;  and  Scott,  duke  of  Monmouth,  1685. 

The  White  Tower  is  a  large  square  irregular  building,  erected 
in  1070,  by  Gandulph,  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  walls,  which 
are  eleven  feet  thick,  have  a  winding  staircase  continued  along 
two  of  the  sides,  like  that  in  Dover  Castle.  The  building  con- 
.  frists  of  three  lofty  stories,  under  which  are  commodious  vaults, 
and  the  top  is  covered  with  flat  leads,  whence  there  is  an  exten- 
sive prospect.  On  the  first  story  are  two  fine  rooms,  one  of  which 
contains  the  Sea  Armory,  consisting  of  muskets  for  the  sea 
service,  and  other  warlike  implements  of  every  description.  Here, 
likewise,  is  the  Volunteer  Armory,  for  30,000  men.  At  the  top  of 
the  building  is  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  garrison  with  water, 
in  case  of  necessity. 

Within  the  White  Tower  is  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  John, 
originally  used  by  the  English  monarchs.  The  architecture  is 
Saxon,  and  it  is  considered  a  perfect  building  of  its  kind.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  eastern  end ;  on  each  side 
are  five  short  round  pillars,  with  large  squared  capitals,  curi- 
ously sculptured,  and  having  a  cross  on  each.  This  chapel  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  Record  Office,  and  is  filled  with  parchments. 
South  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  Modelling-room,  in  which 
are  curious  models  of  Gibraltar  and  other  places,  but  no  strangers 
are  admitted  to  see  them.  The  Parade,  near  the  White  Tower, 
is  much  frequented  as  a  promenade  on  Sundays,  when  the  Tower 
is  open  to  the  public. 

The  Office  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  is  adorned  with  a 
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finely-carved  stone  doorcase.  All  the  rolls,  from  fie  time  of 
kinp  John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  are  de» 
posited  in  56  presses  at  this  office.  Those  since  that  period  are 
Kept  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  Chancery-lane,  The  price  of  a  search 
is  10*.  6d.t  for  which  you  may  pursue  one  subject  a  year.  In  the 
Wakefield  Tower,  which  forms  part  of  the  Record  Office,  is  a 
fine  octagonal  room,  where  tradition  asserts  Henry  VI.  was  mur- 
dered. This  tower  derived  its  name  from  having  been  the  place 
of  confinement  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 

The  Jewel  Office  is  a  dark  and  strong  stone  room,  in  which 
are  kept  the  crown  jewels,  or  regalia.  The  imperial  crown, 
which  is  enriched  with  precious  stones  of  every  description,  was 
newly  modelled  for  the  coronation  of  his  Majesty  in  1821. 
Here,  likewise,  are  preserved  the  other  emblems  of  royalty  used 
at  the  coronation  of  our  sovereigns,  such  as  the  golden  orb,  the 
golden  sceptre  and  its  cross,  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  St  Ed* 
ward's  staff,  state  salt-cellar,  curtana,  or  sword  of  mercy,  golden 
spurs,  armilla  or  bracelets,  ampulla  or  golden  eagle,  and  the 
golden  spoon.  The  visiter  is  likewise  shown  the  silver  font  used 
at  the  baptism  of  the  Royal  family,  the  state  crown  worn  by  his 
Majesty  in  parliament,  and  a  large  collection  of  ancient  plate. 

The  Horse  Armory,  an  apartment  150  feet  in  length,  was 
erected  in  1825,  when  the  suits  of  armour  were  rearranged  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Meyrick.  They  are  now  placed  m  chro- 
nological order  as  follows: — Edward  I.,  1272$  Henry  VL, 
1450;  Edward  IV.,  1465;  Henry  VIL,  1508;  Henry  VIII;, 
1520 ;  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  1520  ;  Clinton,  earl 
of  Lincoln,  1535  ;  Edward  VI.,  1552 ;  Hastings,  earl  of  Hun* 
tingdon,  1555 ;  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  1560 ;  Lea,  master  of 
the  armory,  1570 ;  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  1581 ;  James  I., 
1605  ;  Sir  H.  Vere,  captain -general,  1606 ;  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  1608;  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  1612;  Villiers,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  1618;  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  1620; 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  1635 ;  Charles  I.,  1640 ;  James 
II.,  1685.  There  is  likewise  another  suit,  said  to  have  been 
presented  to  Henry  VIII.  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  on  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arragon.  The  date  of  the  armour 
is  in  every  instance  correct,  but  only  ten  suits  have  been  pots* 
tively  identified. 

In  a  recess,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  line  of  horsemen,  are 
many  curious  arms  of  all  sorts  and  dates ;  and  behind  the  line 
of  horsemen  are  specimens  of  ordnance  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

The  Qnmd  Stortkom*  k  a  noble  edifice  north  of  t,U©  White 
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Tower,  extending  about  345  feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth. 
It  is  composed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  on  the  north  side  is  m 
stately  doorcase,  adorned  with  four  columns,  an  entablature  and 
pediment  of  the  Doric  order.  Under  the  pediment  are  the 
king's  arms,  with  carved  trophy  work,  executed  by  Gibbons. 
This  noble  edifice  was  begun  by  James  II.,  and  finished  by 
William  III.  The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  Small  Armory, 
containing  arms  for  about  200,000  men,  all  kept  bright  and 
clean,  and  disposed  in  various  tasteful  forms,  representing  the 
sun,  the  royal  arms,  Medusa's  head,  &c.  Here  also  are  pre- 
served eight  Maltese  flags,  and  a  curious  cannon,  taken  from 
Malta  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by  the  English ;  the  earl  of 
Marr's  elegant  shield  and  carbine ;  the  sword  carried  before  the 
Pretender,  when  proclaimed  king  in  Scotland ;  the  Highlander's 
axe  with  which  colonel  Gardiner  was  killed  at  Preston-pans, 
and  numerous  curiosities  of  a  similar  description.  Beneath  the 
Small  Armory,  where  the  Royal  Artillery  was  formerly  ar- 
ranged, are  several  pieces  of  cannon  curiously  carved,  and  an 
immense  number  of  musket-barrels  piled  up  in  boxes. 

The  Spanish  Armory  was  so  called  from  nVhaving  been  said 
to  contain  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Dr.  Meyrick,  how- 
ever, whose  authority  on  such  a  point  is  unquestionable,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Collection  contains  not  one  atom  that  belonged 
to  the  Armada.  The  name  has  therefore  been  recently 
changed  to  the  Asiatic  Armory,  as  it  contains  the  arms  of 
Tippoo  Saib  and  other  Indian  princes.  Here  also  are  shown, 
amongst  other  curiosities,  a  representation  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  axe  which  severed  the  head  of  Anna  Boleyn,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  although  Hall,  the  chronicler,  says, 
that  "  her  head  was  struck  off  with  a  sword" !  a  wooden 
cannon  used  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  [siege  of  Boulogne;  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  presented  to  Charles  II.,  when  a  child,  to 
assist  him  in  his  military  studies  ;  a  piece  of  a  scythe  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Sedgmoor;  and  Henry  VlIL's  walking-staff;  with 
which,  it  is  said,  he  perambulated  the  streets  of  London,  to  see 
that  his  constables  performed  their  duty. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Asiatic  armory  are  two  figures  called 
Gin  and  Beer;  they  are  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are 
supposed  by  Dr.  Meyrick,  to  have  been  originally  placed  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  over  the  doors  which  led 
to  the  buttery  and  larder. 

The  Beauchamp  Tower  is  noted  for  the  illustrious  personages 
formerly  confined  within  its  walls.  Amongst  them  were  the 
ill-fated  Anna;  Boleyn,  and  the  good  and  accomplished  lady 
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Jane  Grey.  The  former  is  aaid  to  have  written  her  memorable 
letter  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  apartment  called  the  Me$t»hou*e.  . 

The  Lion* 8  Tower,  built  by  Edward  IV.,  was  originally  called 
the  Bulwark,  but  received  its  present  name  from  being  occupied 
as  the  Menagerie.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  inner  en- 
trance to  the  Tower )  but  the  animals  kept  here  are  not  very 
aumeroui* 

Prices  of  it7fataiafi*~-Menagerie)  If.  Asiatic  Armory,  ad- 
mitting to  the  others,  2*.  Jewel-office,  2*.  The  Menagerie  and 
the  Jewel-office  may  each  be  seen  separately  from  the  other 
parts.  After  seeing  the  Tower,  and  paying  the  sums  already 
mentioned,  the  visiter  is  required  to  write  his  name  and  resi- 
dence, and  a  fee  of  1#.  each  person  is  demanded,  besides  a  do- 
nation of  two,  three,  four  shillings,  or  more,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  party* 

THE  MINT, 

TewerHM, 

Is  a  handsome  stone  building  of  Grecian  architecture,  deigned 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.  It  consists  of  three  Juries, 
having  a  centre  and  wings;  the  former  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns, and  a  pediment  displaying  the  British  amis ;  and  the 
latter  with  pilasters*  The  building  is  well  adapted  to  business, 
particularly  to  the  purpose  intended ;  but  the  houses  on  each 
side,  for  the  principal  officers  engaged  in  the  coinage,  would 
have  much  more  correctly  assimilated  with  the  fabric,  if 
they  had  been  fronted  with  stucco,  and  ornamented  in  the  same 
style.  Here  are  steam-engines,  and  all  those  convenient  and 
mechanical  contrivances,  which  for  a  long  time  were  only 
to  be  found  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham.  The  mint  is  inacces* 
Bible  to  strangers,  except  they  have  special  recommendation j  or 
immediate  business  with  the  officers.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
is  lighted  with  gas. 

THE  ARTILLERY-GROUND, 

Fijwlrory, 
Was  first  converted  into  a  spacious  field  for  the  use  of  the  Lon- 
don Archers,  in  1498,  but  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  place 
of  exercise  for  the  London  Artillery  Company,  in  whose  posses* 
sion  it  now  remains.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  ground 
by  handsome  iron  gates,  namely,  in  Bunhill-row,  Finabury- 
place,  and  Chiswell-street.  At  the  northern  extremity  is  the 
^nnoryfcouse,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  flag-etafi;  and  contain* 
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ing  several  spacious  rooms  adorned  with  armour  of  various  de- 
scriptions. 

THE  MONUMENT, 

Fiih-ftreet-hiU, 

Was  erected  by  order  of  parliament,  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dreadful  fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  built  in  a  small  square,  open  to  the 
street,  and  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  pariah 
church  of  St.  Margaret. 

This  noble  piece  of  architecture  was  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  modern  column  in 
the  world.  Its  erection  was  commenced  in  1671,  and  finished 
in  1677.  The  column  is  of  the  Boric  order  fluted,  and  much 
exceeds  in  height  *  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  the 
stately  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,  or  that  of  Theodosius  at 
Constantinople.  The  altitude  from  the  pavement  is  202  feet, 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  or  body  of  the  column  is  15  feet,  the 
pound  bounded  by  the  plinth,  or  lowest  part  of  the  pedestal, 
is  28  feet  square,  and  the  pedestal  is  40  feet  in  height.  Within 
is  a-tytrge  staircase  of  black  marble,  consisting  of  345  steps, 
10J  inches  broad,  and  six  inches  risers.  Over  me  capital  is  an 
iron  balcony  encompassing  a  cinpus  or  xneta,  32  feet  high,  sup- 
porting a'blazing  urn  of  brass  gilt  This  immense  column  con- 
sists of  28,126  feet  of  solid  Portland  stone. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  pedestal  have  each  a  Latin 
inscription,  one  describing  the  desolation  of  this  city  laid  in 
ashes,  and  the  other  its  glorious  restoration.  That  on  we  north 
side  (translated)  runs  thus : — 

"  In  the  year  of  Christ  1666,  the  second  day  of  September, 
eastward  from  hence,  at  the  distance  of  202  feet  (the  height  of 
this  column,)  about  midnight^  a  most  terrible  fire  broke  out, 
which,  driven  on  by  a  high  wind,  not  only  wasted  the  adjacent 
parts,  but  also  places  very  remote,  with  incredible  noise  and 
fury.  It  consumed  89  churches,  the  city  gates,  Guildhall,  many 
public  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  vast  number  of 
stately  edifices,  13,200  dwelling-houses,  400  streets;  of  26 
wards,  it  utterly  destroyed  15,  and  left  eight  others  shattered 
and  half-burnt.    The  ruins  of  the  city  were  436  acres,  from  the 

•  The  y eatest  of  the  Roman  columns,  yiz.,  that  of  Antoniwtti, 
was  179*  feet  in  height,  and  12  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  English 
measure.  The  column  in  the  Place  Vewfcaw,  at  Part*  i#  not  wore  tfcs* 
40  feet  in  height. 
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Tower  by  the  Thames  to  the  Temple-church,  and  from  &e  ridrtfe^ 
east  gate  along  the  city  wall  to  Holbom-bridge.  To  the  eslatetf 
and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  it  was  merciless,  hot  to  their  Mves7 
very  favourable,  that  it  might  in  all  things  resemble  the  last 
conflagration  of  the  world.  The  destruction  was  sudden  J  for, 
in  a  small  space  of  time,  the  same  city  was  seen  most  flemish- 
ing and  reduced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  this' fatal 
fire  had  baffled  all  human  counsels  and  endeavours,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  all,  as  it  were,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  it  stopped,  and  eft* 
every  side  was  extinguished."  '  * 

The  south-side  inscription  is — "  Charles  II.,  son  of  Charles 
the  martyr,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  a  most  gracious  prince,  commiseratinff4he 
deplorable  state  of  things,  whilst  the  ruins  were  yet  smoking 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  his  citizens,  and  the  ornament  of  hii 
city;  remitted  their  taxes,  and  referred  the  petitions  of  tkfr 
magistrates  and  inhabitants  to  the  parliament,  who  imme- 
diately passed  an  act,  That  public  works  should  be  reetqroA 
to  greater  beauty  with  public  money,  to  be  raised  by  an  imposi- 
tion on  coal ;  that  churches  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's 
should  be  rebuilt  from  their  foundations,  with  all  magnificence ; 
that  the  bridges,  gates,  and  prisons  should  be  new  made ;  thfi 
sewers  cleansed,  the  streets  made  straight  and  regular,  such  as 
were  steep  levelled,  and  those  too  narrow  made  wider ;  market* 
and  shambles  removed?  to  separate  places.  They  also  enacted^ 
that  every  house  should  be  built  with  party-walls,  and  all  in 
front  raised  of  equal  height,  and  those  walls  all  of  square  stent 
or  brick,  and  that  no  man  should  delay  beyond  the  space  06 
seven  years.  Moreover,  care  was  taken  by  law  to  prevent  att 
suits  about  their  bounds.  Also  anniversary  prayers  were  en- 
joined; and  to  perpetuate  the  memoryhereof  to  posterity,  they 
caused  this  column  to  be  erected.  The  work  was  earned  dfc 
with  diligence,  and  London  is  restored;  but  whether  with 
greater  speed  or  beauty,  may  be  made  a  question.  Three  years 
saw  that  finished,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  business  of  an 
age."  it 

The  east  side  of  the  pedestal  has  also  an  inscription,  stating 
the  time  at  whiclf  this  pillar  was  begun,  continued,  and  finished. 

On  the  front  or  west  side  of  the  pedestal,  is  finely  carved  a 
curious  emblem  of  this  tragical  scene,  by  Mr.  Cibber,  father  to 
the  player  and  poet  of  that  name.  The  eleven  principal  figures 
are  done  in  alto,  the  rest  in  basso  relievo.  The  background  eh 
the  left  represents  the  city  in  flames,  and  the  inhabitants  in  con- 
sternation.   In  front  appear  the  insignia  of  the  corportfkia, 
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partly  buried  by  the  rums,  on  which  is  a  female  figure,  denoting 
London,  who  is  being  raised  by  Time,  and  encouraged  by  Pro- 
vidence pointing  to  the  figures  of  Peace  and  Plenty.  On  the 
right  stand  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  pre- 
ceded by  three  females,  representing  Imagination  holding  the 
emblem  of  invention,  Ichnographia  with  rules  and  compasses, 
and  Liberty,  having  in  her  hand  a  hat  inscribed  Libertas,  in 
allusion  to  the  freedom  granted  to  those  engaged  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city.  Behind  the  king  are  figures  of  Mars  and  For- 
titude, and  beneath,  Envy  is  seen  endeavouring  to  renew  the 
disaster,  by  blowing  flames  out  of  his  mouth.  The  background 
on  the  right  presents  labourers  erecting  the  new  buildings. 

No  less  than  three  persons  have  committed  suicide  by  throw- 
ing themselves  from  the  gallery  of  this  monument :  a  weaver,  in 
1750,  John  Cradock,  a  baker,  in  1788,  and  Lyon  Levy,  a  mer- 
chant, in  1810. 

Admission  to  the  gallery  of  the  monument  may  be  obtained 
on  payment  of  6<L 

THE  MANSION-HOUSE, 

Mansion-House-street, 
The  official  residence  of  the  lord  mayor,  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Poultry,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stocks'  market. 
It  was  built  by  Dance  the  elder.  Its  erection  was  commenced 
in  1739,  but  not  completed  till  1753  ;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  constructed  of  Portland  stone.  From  its  massive  style,  and 
vast  extent,  it  is  calculated  to  make  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
but  the  effect  is,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by  its  confined 
situation.  A  wide  and  lofty  portico,  composed  of  six  fluted 
pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  two  pilasters  at  each  side  of 
the  pediment,  of  the  same  order,  forms  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  front.  Under  this  portico  is  a  low  basement  story,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  gateway  leading  to  the  kitchens  and 
-offices*  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  principal  entrance  be- 
*neath  the  portico.  These  stairs  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  balus- 
trade, continued  along  the  whole  length  of  the  front.  The  pedi- 
ment of  the  portico  is  adorned  with  a  piece  of  sculpture,  de- 
signed by  Sir  R.  Taylor,  emblematical  oftha  wealth  and  gran- 
-deur  of  the  city.  In  the  centre  is  a  female  figure  representing 
ihe  city,  having  a  wand  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  left  resting 
4>n  the  city  arms.  On  her  head  is  a  mural  crown,  and  uuder  Jier 
left  foot  a  figure  of  Envy.  Near  her,  on  the  right,  is  a  Cupid, 
with  a  cap  of  liberty  aflBxed  to  a  short  staff,  leaning  on  his 
shoulder,  and  beyond  hip\  reclines  a  sea-god,  to  represent  the 
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Thames,  having  at  his  side  ah  anchor  fastened  to  a  cable.  To 
the  left  of  London  is  Plenty,  With  a  cornucopia,  and  behind  her 
two  naked  boysj  with  bales  of  gdods,  to  denote  commerce. 

The  west  side  of  this  edifice  presents  a  Tange  of  noble  win* 
dows,  placed  between  coupled  Corintinan  pilasters.  Its  interior 
exhibits  a  sufficient  degree  of  splendour;  but  many  of  the 
rooms  are  dark.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  very  large,  and 
fitted  up  in  a  sumptuous  style,  particularly  the  Egyptian  hall,  the 
hall-room,  &c. 

The  justice-room,  where  the  lord  mayor  sits  daily,  to  hear 
complaints,  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance. 

EAST-INDIA  HOUSE, 

LeadeakaU-efeeet 
This  edifice  Comprises  the  principal  offices  of  the  East-India 
Company.  It  was  originally  founded  in  1726 ;  hut  has  been  so 
much  altered  and  enlarged  since  1798.  under  the  Superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Jupp,  as  to  become  an  entirely  new  building.  The 
front,  composed  of  stone,  is  about  200  feet  long,  and  displays  a 
general  air  of  grandeur  and  simplicity*  In  the  centre  rises  a 
noble  portico,  supported  by  six  lame  fluted  columns.  Tlw 
frieze  is  sculptured  with  a  variety  of  antique  ornaments,  and  the 
pealment  exhilrits  several  figures  emblematical  of  me  com- 
merce of  the  Company,  protected  %  his  majesty  George  III., 
who  is  represented  m  me  act  of  extending  a  shield  ever  them. 
Britannia  and  Liberty  are  seen  eihhracing  each  other  *  while, 
oh  one  side,  Mercury,  accompanied  hy  Navigation,  is  introducing 
•Asia;  and  on  the  other,  Order,  Re)igionT  and  Justice,  appear, 
attended  hy  the  city  barge,  Integrity  and  Industry*  la  the  east 
angle,  is  an  emblem  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  in  the  west  that  of  the 
Thames.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  placed  a  statue  of 
Britannia ;  to  the  east  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Asia,  seated  on  a 
camel j  and  on  the  west  another  of  Europe,  on  a  horse. 

The  interior  has  several  noble  apartments.  rth%  'Grand 
Uowt  Room  is  light  and  elegant,  and  is  adorned  wfth  a  "fine 
hasso-velievo  of  Britannia,  attended  by  old  Father  Thames,  and 
female  figures  emblematical  of  India,  Asia,  and  Africa,  who  are 
presenting -their  various  productions.  Here  likewise  are -several 
Indian  views.  The  New  Safe  Room  may  justly  he -considered 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  metropolis;  it  is  adorned  with 
pilasters,  and  with  several  paintings  illustrative  of  commerce. 
The  Oid  Sale  Room  is  emhelKshed  with  statues  of  Sir  Eyre 
Codte,  Lord  CliVe,  Sir  G.  Pococke,  and  Gen.  Lawrence.  The 
Room  for  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  is  cnt\>euiBhcd.  wHh 
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numerous  views  of  Indian  scenery,  by  Ward,  as  well  as  by  pas. 
traits  of  Warren  $Iastings  and  Marquis  Cornwallis.  The  Li- 
brary contains  busts  of  Mr.  Orme,  the  historian,  and  of  Warren 
Hastings ;  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
manuscripts,  together  with  every  book  that  has  been  published 
respecting  Asia;  and  the  Museum,  which  adjoins  it,  abounds 
with  Indian  curiosities  of  every  description.  The  latter  may  ba 
seen  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  between  10  and  3, 
by  obtaining  a  ticket  from  one  of  the  directors. 

In  this  house,  the  courts  of  the  East  India  Company  ara 
held,  and  all  its  official  and  general  business  transacted.  The 
East  India  Company  have  extensive  warehouses  in  New-street, 
Bishopsgate-street,  and  various  parts  of  London,  when  leas 
and  other  imported  goods  are  deposited. 

THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND, 

Threadneedle-street. 
This  immense  pile  of  buildings  is  more  extensive  in  its  range 
of  offices,  and  more  eminent  tor  its  architectural  ornament,  and 
interior  arrangement,  than  any  public  office  in  the  metropolis. 
It  presented,  however,  till  lately,  an  incongruous  medley  of 
styles  and  forms,  having  heen  built  at  various  periods  by  three 
different  architects. 

The  centre  of  the  principal  or  south  front,  the  hall,  the  bullion 
court,  and  court  yard,  were  designed  and  irrectud  by  George 
Sampson  in  1733  ;  the  lateral  wings  of  this  facade,  and  the 
returns  on  the  east  and  west  sides  with  sevvral  utiicus  imme- 
diately attached,  were  built  by  Sir  Robert  Tuylur  U'twuen  1770 
and  1786,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  buililiug  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Soane  since  1788.  The  front  and  wiuf^,  erected 
by  Sampson  and  Taylor,  were  rebuilt  in  1825  by  Mr,  Soane,  so 
that  the  whole  building  may  now  be  said  to  be  from  the  designs 
of  this  distinguished  architect. 

The  buildings  are  included  in  an  area  of  an  irregular  form, 
the  exterior  wall  of  which  measures  365  feet  in  front,  or  on  the 
south  side  ;  440  feet  on  the  west  side  ;  410  feet  on  the  north 
side j  and  245  feet  on  the  east  side.  This  area  comprises  eight 
open  courts,  the  rotunda,  or  circular  room,  several  large  public 
offices,  committee  rooms,  and  private  apartments .  for  the  resi- 
dence of  officers  and  servants.  The  principal  suite  of  rooms  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  are  no  apartments  over  the  chief 
offices,  but  beneath  this  floor^  and  even  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  there  is  more  building,  and  a  greater  number  of  rooms 
than  above  ground*    Part  of  the  edifice  is  raised  on  a  marshy 
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soft  soil,  for  the  stream  called  Walbrook  ran  here ;  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  pile  the  foundation,  and  construct  counter- 
arches  beneath  the  walls. 

Of  the  architectural  characteristics  of  this  edifice,  its  extent, 
arrangement,  and  adaptation  to  the  accumulated  business  of 
the  national  Bank,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  satisfactory  infor- 
mation in  a  limited  space,  but  we  shall  briefly  describe  a  few  of 
the  principal  features. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  Threadneedle-street,  but  there 
are.  others  in  Lothbury  and  Bartholomew-lane.  The  Rotunda  is 
a  spacious  circular  room,  with  a  lofty  dome,  57  feet  in  diameter, 
crowned  by  a  lantern,  the  divisions  in  which  are  formed  by 
caryatides.  Here  a  large  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  persons, 
of  all  nations  and  classes,  assembles  on  public  days  to  buy  and 
sell  stock  :  but  since  the  building  of  the  New  Stock  Exchange, 
the  business  transacted  in  the  rotunda  has  not  been  of  so  general 
and  respectable  a  character.  It  is  still,  however,  frequented  by 
stockholders,  who  wait  here  to  learn  the  result  of  commissions 
given  to  their  brokers.  The  design  and  construction  of  the 
dome  are  entitled  to  the  particular  notice  and  admiration  of 
strangers. 

In  the  3  per  cents.  Warrant  Office  much  taste  and  skill  have 
been  displayed.  It  is  an  oblong  room,  with  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
springing  from  ornamented  piers ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  hand- 
some dome  or  lantern  light  supported  by  caryatides.  The  soffits 
of  the  arches  are  decorated  with  pannels,  roses,  and  other  ob- 
jects, in  strict  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tects. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  is  constructed 
without  timber.  Branching  from  this  apartment  is  another 
called  the  Interior  Office,  adapted  to  clerks  whose  business  it  is 
to  guard  against  forgery.  It  opens  to  Lothbury-court,  which  is 
a  grand  display  of  architectural  design,  two  sides  of  it  being 
formed  by  open  screens,  with  handsome  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  These  are  copied  from  the  little  temple  at 
Tivoli.  On  the  south  side  of  this  court  is  a  noble  arch  of  en- 
trance to  the  Bullion  Court,  and  to  other  offices.  This  arch 
and  facade  are  designed  after  the  model  of  the  celebrated  trium- 
phal arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome.  On  the  sides  of  the  great 
archway  are  four  handsome  fluted  columns,  supporting  an  enta- 
blature, and  four  statues,  emblematical  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  In  pannels  are  basso-relievoes,  executed  by  Banks, 
allegorically  representing  the  Thames  and  the  Ganges.  The 
Drawing  Office,  or  Pay  Hall,  contains  a  marble  statue  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  by  Cheere.    The  Chief  Cathier'*  Office  is  a  noble 
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apartment*  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  and 
l&oon.  at  Rome,  and  is  spacious,  simple  in  decoration,  and  lighted 
\>y  large  and  lofty  windows.  In  the  Accountant's  Office,  Go- 
vernor's  Court,  Vestibule,  and  passage  from  Princes-street,  and 
recessed  portico,  at  the  north-west  angle,  are  some  specimens  of 
architectural  design,  which  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
connoisseur.  In  all  these  parts  are  recognised  the  forms,  style, 
and  detail,  of  the  best  antique  specimens,  carefully  adapted  to 
their  respective  situations,  and  calculated  to  gratify  the  eye  and 
satisfy  the,  judgment.  Stability  is  certainly  the  essential  object 
in  such  a  building,  but  beauty  and  grandeur  are  equally  de* 
Serving  of  attention ;  for  the  British  bans;  is  rich,  its  proprietors 
are  presumed  to  be  men  of  education  and  taste,  and  under  their 
auspices  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  such  works  as  shall  be 
ornamental  and  honourable  to  the  character  and  taste  of  the 
kingdom* 

The  CfycJk,  which  is  in  a  building  over  the  Drawing  Office,  it 
an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  indicating  the  time  on  sixteen, 
dials,  winch  are  placed  in  as  many  different  offices,  and  striking 
the  hour*  as,  well  as  the  quarters.  The  communication  between 
the  clock  and  the  dials  is  made  by  about  700  feet  of  brass  rod, 
which  wfcigh  at  least  600  pounds.  The  largest  weight  is  about 
v&O  pounds,    The  clock  is  wound  up  twice  a  week. 

•  The  Bank  is,  open  for  business  from  nine  to  five,  except  on 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  and  any  persons  may  visit  most  oi  the 
apartoejafcs. 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE, 

Cornliill, 

founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in  1566,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tun  Prison,  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  great  fire, 
precisely  a  century  after  its  erection.  The  present  structure 
was  erected  by  Mr,  Nicholas  Hawkesmoor,  a  pupil  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  1668,  and  cost  80,0007.  It  stands  upon 
a  plot  of  ground  203  feet  in  length,  and  171  in  breadth,  con- 
taining an  area  in  the  middle  of  61  square  perches,  surrounded 
with  a  substantial  and  regular  stone  building,  wrought  in  rustic, 
r  It  has  twq  fronts,  north  and  south,  each  of  which  has  a 
pftzsa^  and  in  the  centre  are  the  grand  entrances  into  the 
area,  under  a  lofty  and  noble  arch.  The  south  front  in  GornhiU 
is  tta  principal,  on  each  side  of  which  are  Corinthian  demi* 
fptqmns*  supporting  a  compass  pediment;  and  in  the  interco? 
taffniation  °*  each  side,  in  the  front  next  the  street.,  is  a  niche, 
Wttv  weU^xecnted  statues  of  Charles  h  and  II*  **  Soman 
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habits.  Over  the  aperture  on  the  cornice  between  the  *wo  pedir 
ments,  are  the  king's  arms  in  relievo.  On  each  side  of  tme 
entrance  is  a  range  of  windows  placed  between  demi-columne,  * 
and  pilasters  of  the  composite  order,  above  which  runs. a  baKis* 
trade.  This  building  is  56  feet  high;  and  from  the  Centre/in 
this  front,  rises  a  tower,  72  feet  in  height,  erected  in  1821  bw . 
Mr.  G-.  Smith.  It  consists  of  a  square  story,  ornamented -with . 
colossal  griffins  supporting  the  city  arms,  and  with  four  beads i 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  during  whose  reign  sir  Thomas  Greshaaa 
lived.  Above  the  square  story  is  an  octagon  containing  thai 
clock,  over  which  is  a  circular  story,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  - 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and 
terminated  by  a  vane  of  gilt  brass  in  the  shape  of  a  grasshopper* 
the  crest  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham's  arms.  On  either  tide  of  the 
square  story  are  facade  walls,  containing  basso-relievoes,  by 
Bubb;  one  representing  queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  herald* 
proclaiming  the  original  building,  the  Royal  Exchange;  and: 
the  other,  Britannia  seated  amidst  the  emblems  of  Gomnaeroe* 
Naval  Power,  Jurisprudence,  and  Mercy,  accompanied  by  the 
polite  Arts,  Science,  Manufacture,  and  Agriculture.  Betwee* 
the  basso-relievoes  is  a  niche  containing  the  statue  of  sir  Thome* 
Gresham,  and  over  them  are  statues  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  old  tower,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1820,  con? 
sisted  of  three  compartments,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  vane 
similar  to  the  present. 

The  north  front  in  Threadneedle-street  has  neither  cohimn* 
nor  statues  on  the  outside,  but  is  adorned  wkh  pilasters  of  the 
composite  order,  and  has  triangular  instead  of  cemnass  pedir 
ments.  The  inside  of  the  area  is  also  surrounded  with  piazzas* 
the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  advertisements  of  various 
descriptions.  Above  the  arches  of  this  piazza  is  an  entablature 
with  curious  ornaments ;  and  on  the  cornice  a  range  of  pilas- 
ters with  an  entablature  extending  round,  and  a  compass*  pedi- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  cornice  of  each  of  the  four  sidta. 
Under  the  pediment  on  the  north  side,  are  the  king's  arms ; 
and  on  the  south  the  city  arms ;  on  the  east  sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham's arms;  and  on  the  west  the  Mercers'  arms,  with  their 
respective  enrichments.  In  these  inter-columns  are  twenty-four 
niches,  twenty  of  which  are  filled  with  the  statues  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England.  Those  from  Edward  I.  to  Charles  I. 
were  sculptured  by  G.  Cibber,  those  of  George  I.  and  II.,  by 
Rysbrach,  and  that  of  George  III.  by  Wilton.  Under  these 
piazzas,  within  the  area,  are  twenty-eight  niches  all  vacant, 
excepting  that  in  which  sir  Thomas  Gresham's  statue  is  placed, 
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itt'ibe  north-west  angle,  and  that  in  the  south-west,  where  the 
stettie  of  sir  John  Barnard  was  placed,  in  his  life-time,  by  his 
fettow-citizens,  to  express  their  sense  of  his  merit.  The  centre 
of 'this  area  is  ornamented  with  a  good  statue  of  Charles  II.  in 
a/Roman  habit,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  about  eight  feet  high, 
enriched  on  the  south  side  with  an  imperial  crown,  a  sceptre, 
swbrd,  pahn  branches,  and  other  decorations,  with  a  very  flatter:} 
iag  inscription  to  the  king.  On  the  west  side  is  a  Cupid,  cut  in 
reiwrro,  resting  his  right  hand  on  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of 
Stance  and  England  quartered,  and  holding  a  rose  in  his  left 
hatodk  On  the  north  side  is  another  Cupid,  supporting  a  shield 
with  the  arms  of  Ireland ;  and  on  the  east  side  are  the  arms  of 
Scotland,  with  a  cupid  holding  a  thistle ;  the  whole  executed  in 
relievo  by  Gibbons. 

'{In  this  area,  merchants  and  those  who  have  business  with 
them,  meet  every  day  at  change  hours ;  and,  for  the  more  regu- 
lar despatch  of  business,  they  dispose  of  themselves  in  separate' 
walks,  each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  name. 

The  Exchange  is  open  every  day  from  eight  in  the  morning, 
till  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but  it  is  most  frequented 
between  one  and  four  o'clock. 

•  The  galleries  built  over  the  four  sides  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
were  originally  divided  into  200  shops ;  but  they  are  now  used 
tot  the  Royal  ExchangeJAssurance  Office,  Lloyd's  Coffee-house, 
and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  dry  vaults,  which  run  under 
the  whole  area. 

"  In  the  tower  there  is  a  good  clock,  with  four  dials,  which  is 
Welt-regulated,  and  is  a  standard  of  time*  to  all  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  town ;  it  goes  with  chimes  at  three,  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  o'clock.  There  are  likewise  dials  showing  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  On  the  right  side  of  the  north  entrance  is  a  wea- 
ther-glass which  has  long  been  famed  for  its  accuracy.  The 
tjuteide  of  this  grand  fabric  suffers  much  in  regard  to  the  elegance 
«f  its  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  shops  which  surround  it, 
and  which  are  formed  within  its  walls.  These,  however,  were 
much  improved  by  the  alterations  made  in  1823.  Some  idea  of 
ibe  business  earned  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
may  be  formed  from  the  calculation,  that  200,000  persons  daily 
pass  flie  south-west  corner. 

THE  AUCTION  MART, 
Bartholomew-lane. 
This  commercial  edifice  derives  some  importance  from  its  im- 
mediate contiguity  to  those  active  scenes  of  business,  the  Bank 
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of  England,  Royal  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange,  and  other  public 
offices.  The  first  stone  of  tins  structure  was  laid  in  1 808,  and  it 
was  opened  in  1810.  Though  grand  and  imposing,  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  building  has  made  it  eligible,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  sacrifice  appearance  to  convenience*  11  is*  however, 
highly  creditable  to  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Walters,  who  has  < 
bestowed  on  his  design  the  characteristics  of  a  national  edifice, 
combining  elegance  with  simplicity.  The  interior  coutaina  * 
spacious  saloon  for  the  exhibition  of  particulars  of  sales  of  evexy 
description,  together  with  various  apartments  for.  auctions,  .and 
auctioneers,  coifee-room,  &c  Particulars  of  ail  sales  are  pm* 
served  here  for  the  purposes  of  public  reference,  asare  alaaatt 
charters,  acts  of  parliament,  &c,  relating  to  canals,  railways 
bridges,  and  other  commercial  speculations.  ... 

TRINITY  HOUSE, 

Tower-hilL 

The  society  of  the  Trinity  was  founded  by  sk  Thomas  Spent,  ia 
15 15,  at  a  period  when  the  British  navy  began  to  assume  a  war* . 
like  appearance.  It  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  master, 
four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  eighteen  elder  brethren*  < 
selected  from  commanders  in  the  navy  and  marcbant  sendee* 
but  as  a  compliment  some  of  the  nobility  are  oceasweaUy  ad* 
mitted.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  guardians,  of  our  ahifsV 
military  and  commercial.  They  examine  the  chikben  in  Christ7* 
Hospital,  and  the  masters  of  King's  ships,  appoint  pilots,  jfes  tbs 
Thames,  settle  the  rates  of  pilotage,  erect  light-houses,  and  sea* 
marks,  grant  licence*  to  poor  seamen,  not  free  of  the  city,  U>  xQMr 
on  the  Thames,  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  afficexs  aasn 
men  in  the  merchant  service,  and  all  business  connected  with  tha 
Thames. 

The  present  elegant  structure  was  commended  in  17913%:  undo* ' 
the  direction  of  S.  Wyatt,  esq.,  and  finished  in  two  years.    It  ia ,t 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  basement,  ova* : 
which  is  one  story  adorned  with  Ionic  pillaca  ami  ptlstsm.    II 
is  likewise  ornamented  with  busts  and  allegorical  relieve**   l%e ' 
interior  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  several  emineni  meo,  aa  < 
well  as  with  numerous  naval  curiosities ;  au*&  as  the  flag  UJkem 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1588,  from  the  Spaniards,  son*  c*rje«a 
drawings  with  pen  and  ink,  of  naval  actions,  a  very  targe  pah? 
of  globes,  a  complete  model  of  a  ship,  &c*    The  Trioity^houae 
may  be  viewed  by  giving  the  porter  one  shilling. 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

Lower  Thames-street 

This  extensive  and  magnificent  edifice  was  erected  to  obviate 
the  great  inconveniences  arising  from  the  inadequate  size  of  the 
former  building,  and  to  concentrate  various  departments  of  this 
branch  of  the  revenue,  which  before  were,  for  want  of  room, 
necessarily  distributed  in  remote  situations. 

After  much  deliberation  on  the  expediency  of  altering  and 
enlarging  the  old  Custom-house,  the  project  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable  to  the  extent  required,  and  the  new  Custom-house,, 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Laing  the  architect,  was  ordered  to  be 
erected  on  the  adjacent  ground  towards  Billingsgate-dock.  It 
was  thus  proposed  to  have  removed  the  business  from  the  old 
building  to  the  new  one,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  but 
before  the  foundations  were  quite  completed,  the  dreadful  fire 
took  place,  February  12, 1814,  by  which  this  arrangement  was 
entirely  frustrated. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1813,  on  which  occasion  Lord  Liverpool  officiated, 
attended  by  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  administration,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  customs.  In  -the  stone  was 
deposited  a  glass  urn,  containing  the  several  current  coins  of 
the  realm,  various  medals,  illustrative  of  the  great  events  and 
personages  of  the  present  era,  and  one  engraved  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  building,  inscribed  on  the  reverse  with  the  names  of 
the  commissioners,  secretary,  and  architect*  On  a  brass  plate 
inserted  in  the  stone  was  also  an  inscription  of  the  date,  with 
the  names  of  the  founders,  &c. 

The  new  Custom-house  was  opened  for  public  business  on 
the  12th  May,  1817,  and  till  1825  deservedly  ranked  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  public  buildings  of  this  metropolis.  In  that 
year,  however,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  long  room  fell  in, 
and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  had 
been  insecurely  laid.  The  whole  of  the  centre  was  then  taken 
down,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Smirke.  The  principal  front,  which  is  towards  the  river,  pre- 
sents three  porticoes  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  consisting  of  six 
pillars.  That  in  the  centre  projects  more  than  the  others,  and  is 
elevated  on  a  sub-basement  of  five  arches.  On  the  top  is  a 
balustrade,  with  a  clock  in  the  middle.  The  long-room  is  186 
feet  5  inches  in  length,  and  60  in  width.  It  is  floored  with 
oak,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  plain  square  pillars. 
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The  Custom-house  is  480  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth, 
and  affords  accommodation  to  about  656  clerks  and  officers, 
besides  1000  tide-waiters  and  servants.  In  front  of  it,  towards 
the  river,  is  a  broad  wharf,  with  stairs  for  the  public  at  each 
end. 

The  first  custom-bouse  in  London  was  erected  in  1559>  and 
burnt  down  in  1 7 1 8.  It  was  rebuilt  the  same  yaafj  and  destroyed 
by  fire,  as  already  stated,  in  1814.  . : 

EXCISE  OFFICE, 
Broad-street. 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1763,  on  the  site  of  the  alms-houses 
and  college  founded  by  Sir  Ihomas  Graham.  It  consists  of 
two  ranges  of  building,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  large  yard.  From  the  centre  of 
each  structure  passages  and  staircases  lead  to  the  apartments  of 
the  commissioners  and  clerks.  The  business  k  managed  by 
nine  commissioners,  under  w^om  axe  numerous  clerks,  who 
receive  the  duty  on  tea,  soap,  malt,  and  other  exciseable  articles. 
The  Excise  Office  is  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  from 
9  till  3. 

GUILDHALL, 

King-street,  Cheapside. 

This  extensive  but  irregular  edifice  was  built  in  141 1,  but  so 
damaged  by  the  great  fire  as  to  render  its  re-«rection  necessary, 
an  undertaking  which  was  completed  in  1669,  no  part  of  the 
ancient  building  remaining,  except  the  interior  of  the  porch  and 
the  walls  of  thehall.  It  is  occupied  by  the  chief  public  offices 
of  the  city  of  London,  &c.  The  front,  which  was  not  erected 
till  1789,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  three  divisions, 
separated  from  each  other  by  fluted  pilasters  ;  over  the  centre, 
are  the  city  arms,  supported  by  dragons. 

The  Halt,  which  is  built  and  paved  with  stone,  is  153  feet 
long,  48  broad,  and  55  feet  high.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
6  or  7000  persons,  and  is  used  for  the  city  feasts,  for  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament  and  city  officers,  and  for  all  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  livery  and  freemen.  It  has  two  painted 
windows,  that  at  the  west  end  representing  the  city  arms,  and 
that  at  the  east  the  royal  arms,  and  the  stars  and  jewels  of  the 
orders  of  the  Garter,  Bath,  Thistle,  and  St.  Patrick.  Beneath 
the  west  window  are  the  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and  Magogr, 
said  to  represent  a  Saxon  and  an  ancient  Briton.  This  magn** 
ficent  room  is  ornamented  with  monuments  erected  at  the  ex- 
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peiwe  of  the  city,  to  the  memory  of  lord  Nelson,  William  Pitt 
earl  of  Chatham,  William  Pitt  his  son,  and  Beckford,  lord  mayor 
in  1763  and  1770,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  his  majesty  George 
III.  is  engraved  beneath.  The  monuments  of  Beckford  and 
the  earl  of  Chatham  were  sculptured  by  Bacon,  that  of  Pitt  by 
Bubb,  and  that  of  Nelson  by  Smith.  Over  the  entrance  is  an 
orchestra.  Beneath  the  hall  is  a  crypt  which  is  now  used  as  a 
lumber-room.  In  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  chamberlain's  office,  the  common- 
council  room,  &c. 

The  Chamberlain1  s-office  is  hung  with  a  series  of  prints  by 
Hogarth,  and  the  drawing-room  behind  it  will  gratify  the  lovers 
of  penmanship,  as  it  is  ornamented  with  about  fifty  copies  of 
the  city's  votes  of  thanks  to  distinguished  personages,  which 
were  most  of  them  written  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  whose  portrait  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  adds  another  to  the  many  beauties  of  this  inte- 
resting room. 

The  Common-council  Chamber  is  a  well-proportioned  room,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  fine  statue  of  his  late  majesty  George 
HI.  by  Chantrey.  It  likewise  contains  busts  of  lord  Nelson  and 
Ihe  duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  portrait  of  the  late  queen  Caro- 
tine,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  presented  to  the 
corporation  by  alderman  Boy  dell;  amongst  them  are  portraits 
of  marquis  Comwallis,  lords  Howe,  Duncan,  Heathfield,  and 
Nelson ;  the  destruction  of  the*  Spanish  and  French  flotilla  before 
Gibraltar,  by  Copley ;  the  death  of  David  Rizzio,  the  death  of 
Wat  Tyler,  domestic  happiness,  miseries  of  civil  war,  procession 
of  the  lord  mayor  to  Westminster  by  water,  and  the  swearing  in 
ef  the  lord  mayor  in  1781,  containing  portraits  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  corporation  at  that  period. 

The  hall  is  always  open  to  strangers,  except  at  the  public  meet- 
ings of  the  citizens,  and  the  other  apartments  may  be  seen  for  a 
trifling  donation  to  the  officer  in  attendance. 

The  City  Library,  in  an  apartment  contiguous  to  Guildhall, 
▼as  first  opened  in  1828.  It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
books,  tracts,  &c,  relating  to  the  city.  It  is  open  daily,  except 
during  August  and  on  a  few  holidays.  Every  member  of  the 
corporation  has  free  admission,  and  may  introduce  a  visiter, 
cither  personally  or  by  letter. 

Adjoining  the  library  is  the  Museum,  for  the  reception  of 
works  of  art  and  antiquities  belonging  to  the  city. 

The  Justice-hail,  where  one  of  the  aldermen  sits  daily,  is  situ- 
■fed  in  King-street,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Guildhall,  and 
opposite  to  it  are  the  Court*  of  Law  for  the  City.    The  Court 
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of  Common  Pleat  is  decorated  with  several  fine  portrait*,  amongst 
which  are  judge  Hale,  by  Wright,  and  earl  Camden,  by  sir  J. 
Reynolds.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  likewise  contains  several 
portraits  of  its  judges. 

BANKRUPT  COURT, 

Basin;hall«atreet. 

The  new  court  for  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts  occupies  a 
part  of  the  site  of  Blackwell-hall.  It  is  a  plain  brick  and  stone 
edifice,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  erected  in  1820,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  opened  for  public  business  on  the  15th- of 
December  of  that  year.  It  contains  fourteen  public  rooms,  being 
one  for  each  list  of  commissioners,  connected  together  by  com- 
modious galleries.  There  is  also  an  office  for  the  registry  of  all 
proceedings  in  bankrupt  cases,  which  is  open  every  day  to  the 
public. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE, 
St  Martin's-le-Grand. 

The  General  Post-office  was  originally  established  in  Cloat- 
lane,  near  Dowgate-hill,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Black 
Swan,  in  Bishopsgate-street.  On  occasion  of  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  it  was  removed  to  the  Two  Black  Pillars  in  Brydges- 
street,  Covent-garden,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Robert  Viner*s 
mansion,  in  Lombard-street,  where  it  continued  till  Sept.  23, 
1829,  when  it  was  transferred  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  It  now 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  college  and  sanctuary. 

This  magnificent  building  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  d* 
signs  by  R.  Smirke,  esq.,  and  completed  in  1829.  It  is  of  tile" 
Grecian  Ionic  order.  The  basement  is  of  granite,  but  the  super- 
structure is  of  brick,  entirely  faced  with  Portland  stone.  The 
building  is  400  feet  in  length  and  80  in  depth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  is  a  portico,  70  feet  in  breadth  and  20  in  depth,  ft 
consists  of  six  columns  of  Portland  stone,  resting  on  pedestals  <Jf 
granite,  and  supporting  a  triangular  pediment,  beneath  which  W 
the  following  inscription  : — Georgio  Quarto  Reob,  mdcccxxtk. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  wingis  a  portico  of  four  columns.  la 
this  front  are  44  windows.  The  east,  or  back  front,  is  quite 
plain,  and  has  upwards  of  1 80  windows. 

The  vestibule,  or  great  hall,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  edi- 
fice, forms  a  public  thoroughfare  from  St  Martin's-le-Grand  to 
Foster-lane.  It  is  80  feet  long,  60  broad,  and  53  feet  high  hi 
the  centre.  On  each  side  is  a  line  of  six  columns  similar  to  those 
of  the  portico,  which  have  a  very  noble  effect    On  the  north  fide 
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tf  the  vestibule  are  the  several  receiving  rooms  for  newspapers, 
inland,  and  ship-letters,  and  behind  these,  further  north,  are  the 
rooms  for  the  inland  letter-sorters  and  letter-carriers.  These 
rooms  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  from  the  portico  to 
the  north  wing.  That  for  the  letter-carriers  is  35  feet  in  height. 
Both  are  conveniently  fitted  up.  The  mails  are  received  at  the 
door  in  the  east  front,  north  of  the  vestibule,  leading  to  the 
inland  offices,  and  are  taken  into  the  tick  room,  where  the  bags 
are  opened.  In  this  part  of  the  building  also  are  the  West 
Indies,  comptroller's,  and  mail-coach  offices.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  vestibule  are  the  foreign,  receiver-general's,  and  account- 
ant's offices.  The  foreign-office  has  an  elegant  ceiling.*  At  the 
East  end  of  the  vestibule  is  the  twopenny  post-office,  comprising 
tjbe  receiving,  sorters',  and  carriers'  rooms.  The  sorters'-room  is> 
about  46  feet  by  24.  A  novel  mode  has  been  adopted  for  convey- 
ing letters  which  have  come  into  the  wrong  department,  from  one 
room  to  another ;  they  are  placed  in  small  waggons  beneath  the 
pavement,  and  made  to  travel  through  a  tunnel  by  machinery. 
To  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance  is  a  corridor  leading  to* 

fe  grand  staircase,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  32  feet  by  23* 
ae  stairs  are  of  stone,  and  the  balusters  of  brass,  bronzed.  Oru 
e  first  floor  are  the  board-room,  37  feet  by  24,  the  secretary's- 
room  and  [his  clerk's  office  communicating  by  passages  with 
tie  solicitor's  offices.  All  the  floors  throughout  the  building 
are  of  American  oak.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  vestibule 
is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  letter-bill,  dead,  mis -sent,  and  re- 
6irned-letter  offices.  On  the  upper  stories  are  sleeping-roams 
fyf  the  foreign  clerks,  who  are  liable  to  be  called  to  duty  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mails.  The  assistant-secretary  resides  at  the 
sjputh-west  extremity  of  the  building. 

,  The  basement  story  is  rendered  fire-proof  by  brick  vaultings. 
Jt  comprises  rooms  for  the  mail-guards,  an  armory,  and  servants' 
ejffices.  There  is  also  some  ingenious  machinery  for  conveying 
^pals  to  each  story,  and  a  simple  means  for  forcing  water  to  any 
part  of  the  edifice,  in  case  of  fire.  The  whole  building  is  lighted 
by jgas,  of  which  there  are  nearly  1000  burners. 
*  !There  are  two  great  branches  of  the  General  Post-office,  the 
Inland  and  the  Foreign,  the  details  of  which  are  similar,  ex- 
cept that  attendance  at  the  former  is  daily,  and  at  the  latter  only 
twice  a  week;  a  description  of  one  of  them  will  therefore  be  suffi- 
cient. There  are  two  periods  of  meeting  in  the  day  at  the  inland 
Ojfpce,  one  for  the  distribution  of  the  letters  that  come  up  from  the 
country,  and  another  for  the  despatch  of  those  that  are  to  be  sent 
down.    The  first  commences  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  the  task 
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is  accomplished  by  }  past  8  or  9,  except  when  the  mails  ate 
delayed  by  the  badness  of  the  roads.  The  letters  to  be  distri- 
buted are  counted,  and  the  amount  of  postage  taken  so  as  to 
check  the  accounts  of  the  country  postmasters.  They  are  then 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  charges  On  them  are  accurate, 
stamped  with  the  date,  and  arranged  for  the  letter-carriers,  to 
whom  they  are  counted  twice  over.  The  postage  is  paid  to  the 
receiver-general  three  times  a  week,  when  the  amount  of  each 
letter-carrier's  delivery  for  every  day  is  again  checked. 

The  despatch  of  the  letters  m  the  evening  is  conducted  upon 
the  same  admirable  system  as  their  distribution  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  business  being  performed  in  three  hours,  from  5  to  8. 
The  letters  are  first  taken  out  of  the  receiving-house  and  ar- 
ranged in  different  compartments,  named  after  the  mails  sent 
out.  This  is  done  by  the  junior  clerks,  who  thus  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  distance  of  all  the  post-towns. 
The  senior  clerks  then  mark  on  the  letters  the  proper  rate  of 
postage,  which  they  do  at  an  average  of  One  letter  per  second; 
and  the  letters  are  placed  in  boxes,  labelled  with  the  names  of 
the  towns.  At  7  o'clock,  the  receiving^office  closes,  and  the 
letters  for  each  town  are  summed  up,  put  in  the  bag,  and  a 
copy  of  the  amount  sent  along  with  them.  Letters  may  be  sent 
later  than  this  upon  paying  a  fee,  which  is  allowed  as  a  perquisite 
to  the  junior  clerks,  who  also  charge  one  penny  for  every  news- 
paper sent  to  the  office  after  the  hour  at  which  the  bags  begin 
to  be  closed.  The  letter  bags,  tied  and  sealed,  are  all  delivered 
to  the  respective  guards  of  the  mail-coaches  by  8  o'clock. 

The  delivery  of  the  letters  in  the  morning  is  expedited  by 
means  of  accelerators,  which  were  first  used  on  the  removal  of  the 
office  to  its  present  situation.  These  are  lightly  built  carriages 
which  receive  the  postmen  and  their  letters  at  the  office,  and 
each  taking  a  division  of  the  metropolis,  drops  the  letter  de- 
liverer in  his  own  particular  walk,  in  much  less  time  than  fce 
would  occupy  in  walking  the  distance. 

The  average  number  of  letters  which  pass  through  the  Post- 
office  in  a  week,  exceeds  half  a  million..  The  Inland-office  em- 
ploys about  200  superintendents,  clerks,  and  sorters,  besides 
about  200  persons  in  delivering  the  letters ;  and  the  Foreign 
Department  employs  about  20  clerks  and  sorters,  besides  34  per- 
sons in  delivering.  The  Two-Penny  Post  employs  about  50 
sorters  and  clerks. 


HERALDS'  COLLEGE, 

Bennet'a-hill, 
Is  an  ancient  foundation,  in  which  are  kept  records  of  the  blood 
of  every  family  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  brick  edifice,  erected  in 
1683,  and  adorned  with  four  Ionic  pilasters;  it  contains  a 
court  of  honour,  a  library,  and  apartments  for  the  members, 
consisting  of  three  kings-at-arms,  six  heralds-at-arms,  and  four 
pursuivants-at-arms,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  king  on 
particular  state  occasions,  to  arrange  state  processions,  make 
proclamations,  &c.  The  north-west  angle  of  the  building  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  sir  W.  Dugdale. 

The  new  Heralds'  College,  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
present  building,  is  to  be  erected  in  Pall  Mall. 

A  common  search  for  a  coats  of  arms  cost  5*.,  or  a  general 
search  1/.  1*.;  but  if  a  new  coat  of  arms  be  required,  the  fees 
amount  to  10/.  10*.,  or  more,  according  to  the  trouble  incurred. 

TEMPLE  BAR, 

Between  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand. 
This  handsome  gate  is  the  only  one  of  the  city  boundaries  now 
remaining.  It  was  built  after  the  great  fire,  by  sir  C.  Wren, 
and  has  two  posterns,  for  the  advantage  of  foot  passengers.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  of  rustic  work  below, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Over  the  gateway  on  the  east  side, 
in  two  niches,  are  stone  statues  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
with  the  royal  arms  over  the  key-stone ;  and  on  the  west  side 
are  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  in  Roman  habits.  Over  the 
east  side  is  an  inscription,  nearly  effaced,  which  states  that  it 
was  erected  during  1670,  1,2,  and  the  names  of  the  lord  mayors 
for  those  years. 

The  heads  of  persons  executed  for  high  treason  were  for- 
merly exhibited  on  this  gate.  Here  also  on  particular  occasions, 
the  corporation  of  London  receives  the  royal  family,  the  herald's 
proclamations,  or  any  distinguished  visitors.  When  the  king 
comes  in  state,  the  lord  mayor  delivers  to  him  the  sword  of 
state,  which  is  returned,  and  then  rides  bareheaded  imme- 
diately before  him. 

THE  ADELPHI, 

Strand, 

Is  a  handsome  range  of  buildings,  erected  on  the  site  of 
Durham-yard,  by  Messrs.  Adams,  four  brothers  whose  labours 
have  embellished  the  metropolis  with  several  edifices  of  distin- 
guished excellence,  and  whose  many  improvements  in  orna- 
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mental  architecture  will  be  highly  appreciated  as  long  as  good 
taste  prevails  in  the  nation,  "fte  whole  is  built  on  arches,  form- 
ing subterranean  passages  from  the  river  to  the  Strand  and 
George-street.  Adelphi  is  a  Greek  word,  denoting  the  fraternal 
relationship,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remark,  that 
the  family  and  christian  names  of  the  artists  by  whom  the 
Adelphi  was  built,  are  retained  in  the  appellations  of  the  dif- 
ferent streets  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  Adelphi  is  one  of 
the  principal  objects  visible  from  the  bridges  of  Waterloo  and 
Westminster,  and  the  view  from  the  terrace,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
built  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  is  very  commanding.  No.  5  on  the 
Terrace  was  purchased  by  Garrick,  and  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  his  widow,  who  died  here  in  1822.  No.  1,  Adam- 
street,  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Vicesimus 
Knox. 

SOMERSET-HOUSE, 

Strand, 

Was  formerly  a  palace,  founded  on  the  site  of  several  churches 
and  other  buildings,  levelled  for  the  purpose  in  1549,  by  the 
protector  Somerset,  whose  residence  fell  to  the  crown  after  his 
execution.  In  this  palace,  queen  Elizabeth  resided  at  certain 
times;  Anne  of  Denmark  kept  her  court ;  and  Catherine,  queen 
of  Charles  II.,  dwelt  during  a  portion  of  the  life  of  her  volatile 
spouse,  and  continued  after  his  death,  until  she  retired  to  her 
native  country. 

Old  Somerset-House,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and 
Gothic,  was  demolished  in  1775,  and  the  present  magnificent 
edifice,  from  a  design  by  sir  William  Chambers,  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  the  public  offices — those  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  secretary  of  state,  the  admiralty,  the  war,  and  the  ex- 
cise excepted.  The  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, hold  their  meetings  here,  in  apartments  which  have 
been  allotted  to  them  by  royal  munificence ;  and  here,  also, 
are  annually  exhibited  works  of  the  British  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, in  the  apartments  belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Somerset-House,  occupying  a  space  about  800  feet  in  width, 
and  500  in  depth,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  large  court  in  the  centre.  The  Strand  front  consists  of  a  rustic 
basement  of  nine  arches,  supporting  Corinthian  columns,  sur- 
mounted in  the  centre  by  an  attic,  and  at  the  extremities  by  a 
balustrade.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches  are  adorned  with 
colossal  masks  in  alto-relievo,  emblematical  of  Ocean,  and  the 
eight  principal  rivers  of  England,  the  Thames,  Humber,  Mer- 
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sey,  Dee,  Medway,  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  Severn.  On  the  three 
central  windows  of  the  first  floor  are  medallions  in  basso-relievo, 
of  George  III.,  his  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  attic 
ip  divided  into  three  parts,  by  four  statues  of  venerable  men, 
representatives  of  Justice,  Truth,  Valour,  and  Moderation,  as 
ij^ey  bear  in  one  hand  the  fasces,  and  in  the  other  the  scales, 
the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  bridle.  The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  the  British  arms,  supported  by  Fame,  and  the  Genius  of 
England.  The  three  central  arches  of  the  basement  form  the 
entrance  of  the  vestibule,  in  which  are  two  busts,  by  Wilton,  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  the  court  opposite 
tlje  entrance  is  a  bronze  cast  of  the  Thames,  by  Bacon,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  $  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  George  111. 

Before  the  front,  towards  the  river,  is  a  spacious  terrace,  raised 
on  rustic  arches,  ornamented  with  a  colossal  mask  of  the  Thames 
in  alto-relievo.  This  terrace,  however,  is  not  open  to  the  public, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  a  delightful  promenade, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  metropolis,  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  Surrey  mils. 

Somerset-House  remained  for  a  long  time  unfinished,  only 
the  centre  and  West  wing  having  been  completed.  The  East 
wing  or  King's  College  was  commenced  in  1829. 

COMMERCIAL-HALL, 

Mincing-lane, 
Is  an  elegant  structure,  erected  by  subscription  in  1811,  for  the 
sale  of  colonial  produce  of  every  kind.  It  was  built  from  de- 
signs  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  contains  five  public  sale-rooms,  a 
large  coffee-room,  several  show-rooms,  and  numerous  counting- 
houses,  let  out  to  various  merchants.  The  front  is  ornamented 
with  six  Ionic  columns,  between  which  are  introduced  five  em- 
blematical devices,  executed  by  Bubb,  representing  Husbandry, 
Science,  Britannia,  Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

CHARINGKJRQSS, 

Is:  so  called  from  one  of  the  crosses  which  Edward  I.  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  and  Charing,  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  was  it  built.  Some  persons,  however,  deny  the 
existence  of  any  village  on  this  spot,  and  contend  that  it  de- 
fined its  name  from  being  the  resting  place  of  the  cAfTC  Jtetftw 
(dear  queen.)  The  cross  remained  till  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign 
erf  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  destroyed  on  the  fuuli&h  pretence  of 
being  a  mpnument  of  popish  superstition,  and  replaced  by  a  brass 
equestrian  stajtue  of  that  monarch,  which  was  cutt  by  Le  Sueur, 
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in  1633,  at  the  expense  of  the  Howard- Arundel  family,  This 
was  the  first  equestrian  statue  erected  m  Great  Britain,  Thiring 
the  civil  war,  the  parliament  sold  it  to  John  River,  a  braaitir,  in 
Holborn,  with  strict  orders  to  break  it  to  pieces;  b tit  lie  con- 
cealed it  under  ground  till  the  restoration,  when  it  was  erected 
in  1678,  on  a  pedestal  executed  hy  Grmlin  Gibbons,  ami  orna- 
mented with  the  royal  anus,  trophies,  &c 

On  this  spot  Hugh  Peters  was  executed  in  1 0G(h 

HORSE-GUARDS, 
Whitehall. 

This  edifice  is  so  called,  in  consequence  of  being  the  station 
where  that  part  of  his  majesty's  troops  usually  do  duty.  It  is  a 
strong  building  of  hewn  stone,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  erected  by  Ware,  about  1730.  In  the  former  is  an 
arched  passage  into  St.  James' s-park ;  and  over  it,  in  the  middle! 
rises  a  cupola,  containing  an  excellent  clock.  In  front  are  two 
small  archways,  where  sentries,  in  full  uniform,  daily  mount 
guard.  In  a  part  of  the  building  h  the  office  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

THE  TREASURY, 
St.  Jaine&Vpiirk, 
Is  a  handsome  stone  building  near  the  HorserGuardB,  facing 
the  parade.  The  front,  which  was  erected  by  Kent,  consists  of 
three  stories,  displaying  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic 
orders  of  architecture;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
The  treasury-board  is  held  in  this  building.  That  part  of  the 
treasury  which  fronts  Whitehall,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  White 
hall  Palace  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsev,  but  it  has  been  con 
siderably  altered,  both  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  in  1816, 

COUNCIL-OFFICE, 

Whitehall. 
This  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Soar*. 
The  Corinthian  columns  in  advance  of  the  front  and  side  of  the 
building  are  copied  from  those  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
The  council-chamber,  which  is  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end, 
is  a  magnificent  apartment  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  edifice ; 
the  sides  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns,  the  shafts  of  which 
are  executed  in  scagliola,  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble,  and 
the  capitals  in  imitation  of  white  marble.  The  ceiling  is  slightly 
curved,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  elegant  lantern.  In  this  splendid 
room  his  majesty's  privy  council  sit  to  decide  on  appeals  from 
the  subordinate  tribunals  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
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ADMIRALTY  OFFICE, 

Whitehall. 
This  is  a  large  pile,  built  with  brick  and  stone,  by  Ripley,  on 
the  site  of  WaUingford  House,  whence  Archbishop  Usher  took  a 
last  view  of  his  monarch  Charles  I.  The  front  has  two  deep 
wings  and  a  lofty  portico,  supported  by  four  large  stone  pillars  of 
the  Ionic  order.  The  screen,  built  in  front  of  the  court  by 
Messrs.  Adams,  is  ornamented  with  naval  emblems.  Besides 
a  hall,  and  other  public  apartments,  here  are  spacious  houses  for 
seven  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
building  is  a  Semaphore  Telegraph,  by  means  of  which,  a  cor- 
respondence is  maintained  with  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

WHITEHALL. 
On  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  east  confine  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's parish,  was  a  place  called  Whitehall,  originally  built  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  afterwards  devolved  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  whence 
it  received  the  name  of  York-place,  and  continued  to  be  the 
town  residence  of  the  archbishops,  till  purchased  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1630.  At  this  period  it  became  the  re- 
sidence of  the  court ;  but  in  1697  all  was  destroyed  by  acciden- 
tal fire,  except  the  banqueting-house,  which  had  been  added  to 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  by  James  I.,  according  to  a  design  of 
Inigo  Jones,  in  1619.  This  is  an  elegant  and  magnificent 
structure  of  hewn  stone,  adorned  with  an  upper  and  lower  range 
of  pillars,  of  the  Ionic  and  Composite  order : — the  capitals,  and 
the  space  between  the  columns  of  the  windows,  are  enriched  with 
fruit  and  foliage.  The  roof  is  covered  with  lead,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade.  A  thorough  repair  of  the  whole 
'  building  was  commenced  in  1829. 

The  building  chiefly  consists  of  one  room  of  an  oblong  form, 
forty  feet  high.  The  ceiling,  representing  the  apotheosis  of 
James  I,,  was  painted  by  Rubens,  and  has  since  been  retouched 
by  Cipriani,  the  former  having  received  3000/.  for  his  labour, 
and  the  latter  2000/.  George  I.  converted  this  noble  room  into 
a  chapel-royal,  in  which  service  is  performed  every  Sunday 
morning.  It  is  adorned  with  the  eagles,  and  other  trophies 
taken  from  the  French  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  deposited 
here  with  great  ceremony,  May  18,  1811.  Cnarles  I.  was  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  this  building,  January  30,  1649  ; 
he  was  led  through  an  opening  made  in  the  north  wall,  now  form- 
ing the  doorway  to  a  modern  erection  at  that  end  of  the  chapel. 

between  Whitehall  and  the  Thames  stands  a  bronze  statue  of 
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James  II.,  which  is  considered  a  fine  likeness  ;  it  was  executed 
hy  Grinlin  Gibbons,  a  year  before  he  abdicated  the  throne. 

THE  KING'S  STABLES, 

Pimlico, 
Were  erected  in  1824.  They  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  a  handsome  arch  of  the  Doric 
order.  In  the  first  are  the  coach-houses,  and  the  second  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  horses.  The  handsome  cream-coloured  horses 
belonging  to  the  king  are  kept  here,  and  only  used  on  days  of 
public  procession. 

The  royal  stables  were  formerly  situated  at  Charing-cross, 
and  were  called  the  Mews  ;  the  original  building  on  their  site 
having  been  devoted  to  keeping  the  king's  falcons,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  In  the  reign  <F  Hunry  \  ill .,  the 
king's  horses  were  kept  there.  In  1531,  a  fird  ilDhtroyed  the 
building,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  ^  of  Edward  V  L  and 
Queen  Mary.  In  1732,  another  edifice  was  erected,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  king's  horses  till  the  preset  stables  at  Pimlico 
were  built.  It  was  then  converted  into  the  jS  atUmal  ltrpo.sit.ory, 
and  Cross's  Menagerie. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL, 

Cannon-row,  Westminster, 
Was  originally  built  for  the  New  Transport  Office,  but  the 
peace  having  almost  annihilated  that  branch  of  business,  it  is 
now  appropnated  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  India  Affairs.  It 
is  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  building,  with  a  portico  ot  the 
Ionic  order. 

BURLINGTON  ARCADE, 

Piccadilly, 
Is  a  covered  avenue,  210  yards  long,  containing  72  genteel 
shops,  erected  in  1819,  on  the  west  side  of  Burfingtawiouse. 
It  extends  from  Piccadilly  to  Burlington-gardens,  and  has  a  tri- 
plicated entrance  at  each  end.  This  novel  building  is  much 
frequented,  and  is  rendered  particularly  attractive  by  its  seclu- 
sion from  the  heat  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  by 
the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  appointed  two  porters  to 
keep  out  improper  visitors.  ' 

SESSIONS'-HOUSE, 

Old  Bailey, 

Is  a  handsome  building  of  stone  and  brick.    Tne  entrance  tp 

the  court  is  formed  by  two  flights  of  steps,  on  either  side  of 

which  staircases  ascend  to  <fc  galleries.    Qn  each  side  of  the 
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courts  are  seats  for  the  sheriffs,  -who  can  speak  to  each  other  by- 
means  of  a  pipe  passing  along  the  front  of  the  bench.  The  pri- 
soner stands  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  facing  the  bench. 
During  the  trials,  admission  to  the  galleries  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  officers,  who  are  constantly  in  attendance, 
and  demand  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  interest  of  the  case. 
Hie  fee  in  ordinary  cases  is  1*.,  or  after  five  o'clock,  6d. 

Behind  the  Sessions-House,  is  a  colonnade,  which  was  built 
as  a  promenade  for  the  witnesses  in  waiting,  over  which  is  a 
New  Court,  erected  in  1 824,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
trials  during  the  sessions.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  has 
already  been  noticed  under  the  article  Courts  of  Justice, 

SESSIONS-HOUSE, 
Clerkenwell. 
The  original  Sessions-House  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
situated  m  St.  John's-street,  and  called  Hicks's  Hall,  having  be- 
come ruinous,  the  present  building  was  erected  about  1780,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  front  is  of  stone,  with  a  rustic 
basement,  over  which  are  four  Ionic  pillars  and  two  pilasters, 
supporting  an  architrave,  frieze  and  cornice  with  a  pediment. 
Over  the  centre  window  is  a  medallion  of  George  III.,  and  over 
two  others  are  representations  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  executed  by 
Nollekens.  At  each  extremity  is  a  medallion  of  the  Roman 
fasces  and  sword.  The  tympanum  contains  the  county  arms. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  the  court,  the  haU,  and  rooms  for 
the  magistrates,  grand  jury,  &c.  In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
side  of  the  entrance  is  an  original  portrait  of  sir  B.  Hicks,  the 
builder  of  the  old  hall.    The  court  is  open  to  the  public. 

TOWN-HALL, 

Southwark, 
Is  a  modern  brick  edifice,  with  a  stone  front,  consisting  of  a 
rustic  basement,  above  which  are  several  Ionic  pilasters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade.  The  steward  of  the  city  of  London 
holds  a  court  of  record  here  every  Monday,  for  all  debts,  da- 
mages, and  trespasses,  within  his  jurisdiction. 

NEW  COURT-HOUSE,  OR  WESTMINSTER   GUILD- 
HALL, 

Is  "built  on  part  of  the  ancient  Sanctuary.  It  is  of  an  octa- 
gonal form,  and  is  entered  by  a  few  steps  under  a  vestibule, 
supported  by  massy  columns  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  used  as 
the  court  ot  sessions  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  is  open  to 
the  public  during  the  transaction  of  business. 
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THE  CORN-EXCHANGE,  * 
Mark-lane, 
Is  a  quadrangular  paved  court,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  in 
which  are  seats  for  the  corn-factors,  who  have  each  a  desk  con- 
taining samples  of  corn.  The  entrance  consists  of  eight  Doric 
columns,  supporting  a  plain  building,  in  which  are  two  coffee- 
houses. The  chief  business  is  transacted  here  on  Mondays, 
though  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  likewise  market-days. 

THE  NEW  CORN-EXCHANGE, 

Mark-laue. 

This  building  adjoins  the  preceding.  It  was  erected  in  1828, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Greek  Doric  style  of  architecture.  The  facade  consists  of  a 
peristyle  of  six  fluted  columns,  with  wings  of  rectangular  form, 
and  thin  pilasters  at  the  angles.  The  frieze  is  adorned  with 
Greek  laurel  wreaths,  and  above  are  represented  the  royal  arms, 
grouped  with  implements  of  husbandry. 

BUILDING  FOR  PUBLIC  MEETINGS, 

Strand. 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1829,  for  the  meeting  of  religious, 
charitable,  and  scientific  institutions,  the  funds  for  this  purpose 
being  raised  in  shares.  The  principal  entrance  is  between  two 
houses  in  the  Strand,  but  there  are  doors  on  each  side  of  the 
building.  It  consists  of  a  portico,  formed  by  two  pillars  and 
two  pilasters,  beyond  which  is  the  vestibule.  The  ground  floor 
is  occupied  by  offices,  committee-rooms,  a  room  for  small-  meet- 
ings, 58  feet  by  31,  capable  of  holding  800  persons,  and  a 
coffee-room,  46  feet  by  26.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  principal 
room,  136  feet  by  76,  capable  of  accommodating  2000  persons. 

CROSBY  HOUSE, 

Crosby-square, 
Is  so  called  from  its  builder,  Sir  John  Crosby,  sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  1470.  In  this  house  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  lodged, 
when  he  meditated  the  murder  of  his  innocent  nephews,  who 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  The  west  side  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  gothic  windows,  and  the  roof  with  exquisite  earn- 
ing. The  hall,  improperly  called  Richard  III.'s  Chapel,  is  87 
feet  in  length,  28  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  high ;  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  present  occupiers,  it  has  been  divided  into  floors- 
This  house,  when  erected,  is  .supposed  to  have  been  the  higheft 
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in  London. — The  mansion  of  Crosby  House  was  granted  by- 
Henry  VIII.  to  Anthony  Bonvica,  an  Italian  merchant.  In 
Elizabeth's  time  it  was  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors, and  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  it  belonged  to  the  Non-con- 
formists, who  retained  it  upwards  of  a  century.  Crosby  House 
is  now  rented  by  wharfingers  and  packers. 

THE  ALBANY, 

Piccadilly, 
Which  was  erected  by  Sir  W.  Chambers,  derived  its  name  from 
the  second  title  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  by  whom  it  was  for- 
merly inhabited.  After  his  royal  highness  had  left  it,  the  gar- 
dens were  covered  with  buildings,  which  are  let  out  as  lodgings 
to  the  nobility,  members  of  parliament,  and  others,  who  have  no 
fixed  town  residence.  This  fine  range  of  buildings  extends 
from  Piccadilly  to  Burlington-gardens.  There  is  a  porter's 
lodge  at  each  end,  but  it  is  not  a  regular  thoroughfare. 
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These  establishments  are  frequented  by  celebrated  political  and 
fashionable  characters,  who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  reading, 
conversation,  or  refreshment,  and  no  one  can  be  admitted  who 
has  not  been  elected  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  society. 
The  principal  are 

The  Union  Club-House,  at  Charing-cross,  a  noble  build- 
ing, erected  in  1824,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Smirke,  containing 
some  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  metropolis. 

The  University  Club-House,  Suffolk-street,  was  built  in 
1824.  It  was  designed  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Gandy  and  W.  Wil- 
kms,  and  exhibits  a  very  tasteful  combination  of  the  Grecian, 
Doric,  and  Ionic  orders ;  as  regards  the  latter  it  is  a  copy  of 
the  triple  Temple  of  Minerva,  Polias  and  Pandroseus,  at 
Athens.  The  staircase  is  particularly  handsome  ;  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  casts  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
light  is  introduced  in  a  novel  and  admirable  manner.  The 
apartments,  which  are  fitted  up  with  elegance,  comprise  break- 
fast, coffee,  and  dining  rooms,  a  saloon,  and  library.  The 
number  of  members  is  limited  to  1000,  who  pay  20  guineas 
entrance,  and  six  guineas  annually. 

The  Senior  United  Service  Club,  in  Pall-mall,  waB 
erected  in  1828,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nash,  on  the  site  of  Carl- 
ton Palace.  It  contains  two  rooms,  150  feet  by  50,  and  is 
splendidly  furnished. 
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Thb  Junior  United  Service  Club-House,  *  eofner;:,,o£ 
Charles-street,  Regent-street,  adorned  with  a  basso-relievo,  re- 
presenting Britannia  distributing  rewards  to  naval  and  military; 
heroes.    It  was  built  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

Crockford's  Club-House,  St.  James's-street,  is  devoted  to' 
play.  It  was  built  in  1827,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  B.  and  P. 
Wyatt,  and  is  a  very  chaste  specimen  of  architecture.  Four 
Corinthian  pilasters,  with  an  entablature  surmounted  by  a  ba- 
lustrade and  pedestals,  form  the  front.  The  building  consists 
of  two  principal  stories ;  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  in  the  Venetian  style,  and  the  windows  of  the  upper 
story  in  the  French.  The  entrance  hall  is  divided  right  and 
left  by  a  screen  of  Roman  Ionic  columns  of  verd  antique  scag- 
liola  marble,  with  capital  and  bases  of  white  marble.  On  the 
right  is  the  coffee-room,  and  opposite  to  it  the  library,  adorned 
with  Sienna  columns  and  ants  of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias.  Behind  the  library  is  the  din- 
ing-room. A  splendid  staircase,  panelled  with  scagliola  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  leads  to 
the  upper  rooms.  These  consist  of  an  ante-room,  a  saloon  or 
drawing-room,  a  cabinet  or  boudoir,  and  a  supper-room,  all 
adorned  with  curious  panelling,  gilding,  looking-glasses,  &c.; 
in  a  style  far  surpassing  description. 

Thb  Athenaeum  Club  was  instituted  in  1824,  for  the  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  known  for  their  scientific  or  literary  attain- 
ments, artists  of  eminence  in  any  class  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished  as  liberal  patrons  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Tbe  club-house  is  situated  in 
Pall-mall,  on  the  site  of  Carlton  Palace.  It  was  erected  in 
1829,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  and  cost,  with  that 
furniture,  about  40.0001.  It  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  Grecian; 
architecture.  The  frieze  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Panathenaicj 
procession  which  formed  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Over  the 
portico  is  a  statue  of  Minerva,  by  Bailey.  The  house  is  open  ta 
the  members  every  day,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  till 
two  in  the  morning. 

Arthur's  Club-House,  69,  St.  James's-street,  was  rebuilt 
in  1827.  The  front  is  of  stone.  It  presents  a  rusticated  base- 
ment of  five  arches,  above  which  are  six  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  supporting  an  entablature,  cornice;  and  ba- 
lustrade. 

Royal  Naval  Club,  160,  Bond-street. 

Vbrulam  Club,  35,  Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover-square. 
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-.  Ajuf&kd  Club,  23,  Alhemarle-street. 

Wyndham's  Club,  8,  St.  James' s-square. 

Bkookb's  Subscrjption-Housb,  corner  of  Park-place,  St. 
James's-street,  a  handsome  stone  building,  ornamented  with 
Corinthian  pilasters. 

Boodle's  Subscription-House,  31,  St.  James's-street. 

White's  Subscription-House,  43,  St.  James's-street. 

Traveller's  Club-House,  49,  Pall-mall. 

Graham's  Club,  87,  St.  James's-street. 

Cocoa-Tree-Club,  65,  St.  James's-street. 

Portland-Club,  1,  Stratford-place. 

Guards'-Club,  St.  James's-street. 

Albion-Club,  85,  St.  James's-street. 

4  Colonial-Club,  60,  St.  James's-street. 

St.  James's-Club,  50,  St.  James's-street. 
\  Literary  Union,  12,  Waterloo-place. 
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APSLEY,  OB  WELLINGTON  HOUSE, 

Hyde  Park  Corner. 
This  splendid  mansion  was  originally-  built  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Apsley,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Adams.  Having,  however,  be- 
come the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  it  was  enlarged 
and  entirely  re-modelled  in  1828-9,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J. 
Wyattville.  The  basement  story  is  rusticated,  and  the  principal 
front  has  a  pediment,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns.  A 
bold  cornice- extends  on  all  sides,  which  are  decorated,  at  the 
angles  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  front  is  enclosed  by  a 
rich  bronzed  palisade.  The  ball-room,  extending  the  whole 
depth  of  the  mansion,  and  the  picture-gallery,  are  superb. 

'/'.']        GOWER,  OR  YORK  HOUSE, 

At  Uie  corner  of  the  Green  Park. 
This  noble  mansion  was  commenced  in  1825,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  B.  Wyatt,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  residence  of  his  late 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  York.  On  his  demise,  however,  it 
was  purchased  by  the.  marquis  of  Stafford,  and  finished  in  the 
most  splendid  style.  Its  form  is  quadrangular,  and  it  has  four 
perfect  fronts,  all  of  which  are  cased  with  stone.  The  ground- 
floor  is  rusticated,  and  the  upper  part  is  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
There  are  in  all  three  stories,  but  the  third  is  concealed  by  a 
balustrade,  so  as  to  give  a  more  majestic  appearance  to  the 
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building.    Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  a  lantern  illumi- 
nating the  grand  staircase. 

The  norm  or  principal  front  exhibits  a  portico  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian columns,  which  is  the  entrance.  The  south  and  west 
fronts  are  alike ;  they  project  slightly  at  each  end,  and  in  the 
centre  are  six  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a  pediment  The 
east  side  differs  a  little  from  the  preceding,  as  it  has  no  projecting 
columns.  Above  the  pilasters  and  columns  runs  ah  entablature 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  vestibule,  which  is  of  noble  dimensions,  leads  to  the 
grand  staircase,  14  feet  in  breadth.  The  ground-floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  library,  bed-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  baths,  &c,  all 
fitted  up  in  a  splendid  style  ;  and  on  the  first  or  principal  floor 
are  the  state  apartments,  comprising  dining-rooms,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  a  picture-gallery  130  feet  in  length. 

Opposite  to  Gower  House  is  the  duke  of  Clarence's  town  resi- 
dence. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE, 

Charing  Croi - 
This  magnificent  edifice  was  built  in  the  reiga  of  James  I*  by 
Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton;  during  whose  life  it  was 
called  Northampton  House,  and  consisted  originally  of  three 
sides  only.  After  his  death  it  came  into  the  poraeHsiyn  of  his 
relation  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Suffolk  House.  In  1642,  Algeruou,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, lord  high  admiral  of  England,  became  its  proprietor  by 
marrying  lord  Suffolk's  daughter,  at  which  time  it  obtained  iu 
present  name. 

The  front  to  the  street  is  magnificent,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
lion,  the  crest  of  the  Percy  family.  On  entering  the  first  gate, 
the  four  sides  of  the  inner  court  are  seen,  faced  with  Portland 
stone ;  and  two  wings,  above  100  feet  in  length,  extend  from 
the  garden  front  towards  the  river.  The  principal  door  of  the 
house  opens  to  a  vestibule,  about  82  feet  long,  and  more  than 
12  feet  wide,  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 
Each  end  of  it  communicates  with  a  splendid  marble  staircase, 
leading  to  the  principal  apartments,  which  consist  of  several 
spacious  rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  They 
contain  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
great  masters; — among  them  are  the  works  of  Raphael, 
Titian,  Luca  Giordano,  Paul  Veronese,  Dominico  Fatti,  Sal- 
▼ator  Rosa,  Tempesta,  Albert  Durer,  Old  Frank,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke, Snyders,  Dobson,  &e.    The  wholti  ef  the  building  was 
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completely  repaired  in  1821,  and  fitted  up  in  the  most  sumptuous 
style. 

The  garden  between  the  house  and  the  river  consists  of  a 
fine  lawn,  surrounded  with  a  neat  gravel  walk. 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE, 

Piccadilly* 
Js  the  residence  of  lord  Cavendish.  The  front  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  but  is  hid  from  public  view  by  a  lofty  brick 
wall.  The  wings  of  the  building  are  connected  with  the  centre 
by  a  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order.  The  duke  of  Portland  died 
at  this  house  in  1809,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  cabinet- 

SPENCER  HOUSE, 

St.  Jamea'«-place, 
The  town  residence  of  earl  Spencer,  is  a  noble  pile  of  building 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  The  pediment  of  the 
front,  towards  the  Green  Park,  is  adorned  with  statues  and 
vases  very  judiciously  disposed.  The  principal  ornament  of  the 
interior  is  the  library,  an  elegant  room,  containing  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  books  in  the  kingdom. 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE, 

Pall-mall, 
The  town  residence  of  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  is  a  stately 
brick  edifice,  erected  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  Britain's  approbation  of  the  services  of  the  great  duke 
of  Marlborough.  The  wings  are  adorned  with  rustic  stone- 
work, and  the  interior  is  splendidly  furnished.  In  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Hochstet,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  prince  Eugene,  and  marshal  Tallard  are 
represented. 


Our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  give  an  ample  description  of  all 
the  noble  houses  which  are  inhabited  by  elevated  individuals  in 
London.  We  enumerate  those,  however,  which  are  of  the  most 
distinguished  rank.  , 

Chesterfield-house,  South  Audley-street,  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Chesterfield,  containing  a  splendid  staircase, 
brought  from  Canons  in  Hertfordshire ;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, Piccadilly,  built  from  designs  by  Kent ;  Hertford-house, 
Manchester-square,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester; the  marquis  ofAngfaea's,  Burlington-gardens,  built 
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by  Leoni,  for  the  duke  of  Queensbmy,  and  afterwards  called 
Uxbridge-house,  from  the  former  title  of  its  present  occupant; 
Melbourne-house,  Whitehall,  which  has  a  handsome  portico  ex- 
tending over  the  foot-path  ;  Foley-house,  at  the  south  extremity 
of  Portland-place ;  Sir  W,  W.  WynrCs,  St.  James's-square ; 
Grosvenor-kouse,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  to  which  is  attached 
a  splendid  picture-gallery,  erected  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
T.  Cundy ;  Gloucester-house,  Piccadilly ;  duke  of  Portland's, 
Cavendish-square ;  marquis  of  Lamdoume s,  Berkeley-square ; 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's,  St.  James's-square;  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's, Pall-mall ;  the  marquis  of  Hertford?  s,  Piccadilly ;  Mr. 
Baring's,  Piccadilly ;  the  marquis  of  Hertford? s  villa  in  Re- 

fent's-park;     and    Cambridge,  formerly   Cholmondetey-houte, 
iccadilly. 


SQUARES. 

BEDFORD-SQUARE 

Is  neat  and  spacious.  Here,  as  has  been  well  observed,  we 
have  an  example  of  the  beauty  resulting  from  an  uniform  de- 
sign, carried  into  execution  under  individual  direction ;  and  an 
instance  of  the  deformities  in  the  architectural  appearance  of 
some  of  the  buildings  which  frequently  result  from  interested 
speculations. 

BELGRAVE-SQUARE 

Was  commenced  in  1825,  on  the  estate  of  earl  Grosvenor, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  is  684  feet  long  and  617  broad.  The  houses  are 
large  and  uniform,  and  are  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order. 

BERKELEY-SQUARE, 

On  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  few  de- 
scents found  in  London.  The  south  side  is  occupied  by  the  wall 
of  an  extensive  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  large  stone 
house  of  heavy  proportions,  built  by  Adams,  for  the  late  earl  of 
Bute,  and  sold  incomplete  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Landsowne-house  now  belongs  to 
the  marquis  of  that  name.  In  the  centre  of  the  square,  which 
contains  three  acres  of  ground,  there  was  formerly  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  III.,  by  Wilton. 


BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE 

Was  once  called  Southampton-square.  The  house  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  n<rth  side  was  built  after  a  design  by  Inigo 
Jones,  ami  ei  eutually  called  Bedford-house  j  from  this  place 
the  amiable  lady  Resell  dated  her  letters,  it  being  her  town 
residence  till  her  death  in  1723.  To  forward  those  improve- 
ment Sj  of  which  Russell,  Tavistock,  Euston  squares,  &c,  are  the 
result,  this  house  ami  its  gardens  were  sold,  and  the  whole  site 
is  now  built  over*  0»  the  north  side,  opposite  the  monument 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  the  right 
hon.  Churle*  Jamess  Fox,  executed  in  bronze  by  Westmacott, 
and  elevutecj  on  several  steps  restingon  a  pedestal  of  granite; 
the  whole  &buut  16  feet  in  height.  The  likeness  is  perfect  and 
striking,  and  the  figure  has  a  very  dignified  appearance.  The 
patriot  is  represented  seated,  and  habited  in  a  consular  robe, 
with  his  right  arm  extended,  supporting  Magna  Charta.  The 
following  is  the  only  inscription : — "  Charles  James  Fox. 
Erected  mdcccxvi." 

CAVENDISH-SQUARE 

Cbnfaitifc  some  very  noble  mansions.  It  was  planned  in  1715, 
as  yere  Soma  regular  streets  leading  thence  to  Tyburn  or 
Bdgeware-road.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  gilt  equestrian 
kafuel  of  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  so  celebrated  by  his 
Wtccefese*  in  Scotland,  erected  in  1770  by  General  Strode. 

COVENT-GARDEN 

Was  so  called  from  having  been  the  garden  of  St.  Peter's  con- 
vent It  occupies  about  three  acres.  The  west  side  of  the 
square  is  ornamented  with  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  north 
with  a  noble  piazza,  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  intended  to 
have  been  continued  on  every  side.  The  middle  is  occupied  by 
the  market,  rebuilt  in  1829-30,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Fowler. 
See  Markets, 

EATQN-SQUARE, 

Situated  to  the  south-east  of  Belgrave-square,  is  a  parallelogram 
1637  feet  by  37 1.    At  the  north  end  is  St  Peter's  Church. 

[',  EJUSTON-SQUARE 

(Is  situated  to  the  north  of  Tavistock-square,  and  is  bisected  by 
the  New  Road.  The  north  side  is  a  uniform  range  of  building, 
erected  about  1812.  The  south  side  was  built  in  1828.  On  the 
east  side  is  Pancras  New  Church. 

t3 
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FINSBURY-SQUARE, 

At  the  north-east  part  of  the  metropolis  is  a  handsome  quadran- 
gular range  of  building,  surrounding  a  spacious  garden.  The 
houses  are  lofty  and  elegant,  and  are  all  modern,  the  west  side 
of  the  square  having  been  erected  in  1777,  the  north  in  1789, 
the  east  in  1790,  and  the  south  in  1791.  In  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  square  is  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
eccentric  Mr.  J.  Lackington,  and  by  him  denominated  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses. 

FITZROY-SQUARE 

Is  near  the  Regent's  Park.  The  houses  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  are  faced  with  stone,  and  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
architectural  excellence  and  embellishment  than  most  others  in 
the  metropolis.  They  were  designed  by  the  Adams.  The 
north  side  of  the  square,  which  is  faced  with  stucco,  was  not 
erected  till  1825 ;  the  late  war  having  prevented  the  completion 
of  the  original  plan. 

GOLDEN-SQUARE, 
Formerly  called  Golding-square,  from  the'name  of  its  builder,  is 
near  the  east  end  of  Piccadilly,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  beauty  or 
magnificence.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  in 
what  were  then  called  the  Pett-funue  Field:  In  those  fields  lord 
Craven  built  a  lazaretto,  which,  during  the  dreadful  plague  of 
1665,  was  used  as  a  pest-house,  and  hence  arose  the  name. 

GROSVENOR-SQUARE 

Owes  its  origin  to  sir  R.  Grosvenor,  bark  It  is  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  Oxford-street,  and  contains  six  acres  of  ground.  Hie 
houses  are  magnificent,  and  the  shrubs  and  walks  well  arranged. 
In  the  centre  is  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.,  executed 
by  Van  Nost,  and  erected  in  1726  by  direction  of  sir  R.  Gros- 
venor. , 

HANOVER-SQUARE, 
Like  the  preceding,  is  a  fashionable  place,  built  soon  after  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Both  here  and  in  George- 
street  adjoining  there  are  several  specimens  of  die  German  style 
of  building.  The  square  occupies  about  two  acres,  and  the 
middle  is  inclosed  with  an  iron  railing. 

ST.  JAMES'S-SQUARE 
Is  one  of  uncommon  celebrity,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  elevated 
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characters  who  resided  in  it  It  is  very  large,  and  in  the  centre 
is  an  extensive  circular  sheet  of  water,  from  the  middle  of  which 
rises  a  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  William  III.  The 
space  within  the  railing  is  occupied  by  walks,  ornamented  with 
shrubs,  plants,  &c.  Several  houses  in  this  square  are  remark- 
able ;  Norfolk-house  as  the  birthplace  of  George  III. ;  No.  1  J, 
as  the  residence  of  lord  Ellenborough,  who  died  here  in  1818  ; 
and  No.  14,  as  the  house  in  which  sir  P.  Francis,  the  celebrated 
opponent  ofWarren  Hastings,  died  in  1819.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  square  is  the  bishop  of  London's  house. 

LEICESTER-SQUARE, 

Which'is  still  frequently  called  "  Leicester-fields,"  contained  but 
few  building  previous  to  1658,  but  Leicester-place,  the  site  of 
the  late  house  of  that  name,  is  found  in  Faithorne's  Plan.  This 
house  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Sydneys,  earl  of  Leicester, 
after  the  removal  of  mat  family  from  Sydney-house,  in  the  Old 
Bailey.  It  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  ended 
her  unfortunate  life  here,  February  13,  166 1.  It  was  afterwards 
tenanted  by  prince  Eugene.  It  was,  says  Pennant,  successively 
the  pouting-place  of  princes ;  George  II.,  when  prince  of  Wales, 
lived  here  for  several  years,  after  his  quarrel  with  his  father. 
His  son  Frederick  followed  his  example,  succeeded  him  in  this 
house,  and  here  died.  It  was  at  one  time  used  by  sir  Ashton 
Lever  as  a  museum  of  natural  history.  Savile-house,  on  the 
north  side,  derived  its  name  from  the  patriotic  sir  G.  Savile, 
many  years  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  York.  The 
Sabloniere  Hotel  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Hogarth,  and  in 
the  next  house,  to  the  north,  lived  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  eminent 
surgeon.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  painter,  resided  at  No.  47 ; 
Woollet,  the  engraver,  was  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  this  square. 
In  the  centre  is  a  fine  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  George  I.,  which 
originally  stood  in  the  park  at  Canons,  in  Hertfordshire. 

LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS 

May  justly  be  termed  the  most  extensive  square  in  the  metropo- 
lis, but  owing  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  buildings,  it  has 
not  a  handsome  architectural  appearance.  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  the  decorations  of 
Mr.  Soane's  house,  and  the  erection  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  gardens,  which  were  laid  out  by  Inigo  Jones 
about  1620,  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  largest  pyramid  of 
Egypt    This  distinguished  artist  likewise  formed  a  plan  for  roe 
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buildings,  but  the  two  centre  bouses  (formerly  one)  qn  tbe  we* 
side,  are  the  only  specimens  erected.  The  large  house,  now 
likewise  divided  into  two,  at  the  cprner  of  Great  Queen-streetj 
was  erected  by  the  marquis  Powis  in  1686,  and  has  been  sue- . 
cessively  inhabited  by  sir  Nathan  fright,  lord  chancellor 
Somers,  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  from  whom  it  took  its  pre- 
sent name.  This  square  has  likewise  been  the  residence  of  earl 
Camden,  lord  chancellor  Loughborough,  sir  Fletcher  Norton* 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  an4  lord  Kenyon,  the  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  the 
virtuous  lord  Russell  was  beheaded  in  1 683. 

MANCHESTER-SQUARE 

Was  intended  to  have  been  called  Queen  Anne's-square,  andial 
have  had  a  handsome  parochial  church  in  the  centre  of  it.  This 
design,  however,  not  having  been  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
north  side  lying  waste,  the  late  duke  of  Manchester  purchased 
the  site,  and  erected  on  it  his  town  residence.  Upon  the  sudden 
death  of  the  duke,  and  the  minority  of  his  heir,  the  premises 
were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Spain,  as  the  residence  of  his 
ambassador.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hertford. 

PORTMAN-SQUARE, 

Which  is  esteemed  next  to  Grosvenor-square  both  in  size  an4 
beauty,  consists  of  large  and  elegant  mansions.  It  was  begun 
in  1764,  and  was  not  completed  for  20  years.  The  garden  of 
the  area  is  a  mere  wilderness  of  foliage,  and  has  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  hot  a  little  improved  by  the  moveable  temple  erected  by 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  who  often  enjoyed  the  air  within  it} 
surrounded  by  part  of  his  train.  The  north-west  an^le  is  closed  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Montague's  residence,  situated  in  a  little  park  ana 
lawn,  shaded  with  numerous  trees.  It  was  the  custom  of  this 
amiable  lady  annually  to  invite  all  the  little  chimney- sweepers] 
who  were  regaled  in  her  house  and  gardens  with  good  ana 
wholesome  fare,  "  so  that  they  might  enjoy  one  happy  day  in  the 
year."  These  festivities  are  now  discontinued  at  Montagus* 
house,  but  the  1st  of  May  is  still  a  day  of  celebrity  with  the 
sooty  gentry. 

PRINCES-SQUARE 
Is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  WeUdose-square.    Th4 
Swedes'  church,  which  forms  its  principal  ornament,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  died 
in  1772.    In  the  vestry-room,  amongst  several  portraits  of  emi- 
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nent  persons,  is  one  of  Dr.  Serenius,  bishop  of  Stregnas,  the 
first  minister  of  the  Swedish  church,  and  the  compiler  of  an 
English  and  Swedish  dictionary. 

QUEEN-SQUARE 

Is  a  neat  and  rural  parallelogram,  so  named  in  honour  of  queen 
Anne,  whose  statue  is  placed  here  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens. 
The  houses  on  three  of  the  sides  were  erected  between  1709  and 
1720 ;  the  fourth  is  open  to  Guildford-street.  In  the  south- 
west comer  is  the  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr. 

RUSSELL-SQUARE 

Is  a  well-arranged  plot  of  ground,  about  670  feet  square,  sur- 
rounded by  capital  houses.  On  the  south- side,  facing  Blooms- 
bury-square,  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, by  Westmacott.  The  attitude  is  graceful  and  manly ;  the 
duke  is  resting  one  arm  on  a  plough,  whilst  the  hand  of  the  other 
is  grasping  the  ^ift  of  Ceres.  The  four  seasons  are  personified 
by  children  playing  at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  and  the  pedestal  is 
adorned  ^with  rural  subjects  in  basso-relievo.  The  whole  is 
about  27  feet  high,  and  bears  the  following  inscription: — 
"Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford.  Erected  mdcccix."  No. 21, in 
this  square,  is  the  house  in  which  sir  Samuel  Romilly  termi- 
nated his  existence,  and  No.  65  was  the  residence  of  sir  Thos. 
Lawrence. 

SOHO-SQUARE 

Is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Soho  being  the  word  of 
the  day  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
resided  here  in  a  house,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Bateman's-buildings.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  area  within  a 
railing,  inclosing  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  pedestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  at  whose  feet  are  emblematical  figures  of  the  rivers 
Thames,  Trent,  Severn,  and  Humber.  No.  32,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  this  square,  was  the  residence  of  sir  J.  Banks, 
who  left  it  to  the  Linnaean  Society. 

At  the  north-west  corner  stands  the  Bazaar,  an  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  light  goods,  formed  by  Mr.  Trotter  in  1815.  It 
consists  of  several  rooms  hung  with  red  cloth,  and  fitted  up 
with  mahogany  counters,  divided  into  stands,  which  are  occu- 
pied by  upwards  of  200  females.  The  novelty  of  such  a  mart, 
and  the  variety  of  goods  exhibited,  daily  attract  numerous  visi- 
ters, and  render  it  quite  a  fashionable  lounge. 
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TAVISTOC£-SQUARE 

Is  situated  a  short  distance  north  of  Russell-square.  It  consists 
of  handsome  and  spacious  house?,  all  of  which  hare  been  erected 
within  a  few  years. 

This  square  is  remarkable  for  an  echo.  A  person  standing 
against  the  houses  on  the  north  side,  when  the  bell  of  St  Pancras 
church  is  tolling,  will  hear  the  sounds  reverberated  from  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  in  tones  more  loud  and  distinct  than 
those  immediately  from  the  bell* 

TRINITY-SQUARE,  NEWINGTON  BUTTS, 
Is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Suffolk-street,  East    It  was 
built  in  1828,  and  consists  of  small  but  neat  houses.     In  the 
centre  is  Trinity  Church,  before  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  king 
Alfred 

WELLCLOSE-SQUARE, 

Which  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  metropolis,  is  small,  hut 
neat  The  Danish  church,  in  the  centre,  was  erected,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  it,  in  1696,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  V., 
king  of  Denmark.  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  architect  of  this 
church,  and  his  wife  Jane,  the  mother  of  Colley  Cibber,  axe 
both  buried  here.  The  monument  of  the  latter  was  erected  by 
her  husband. 


BRIDGES. 


OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE, 

Which  forms  a  partition  between  the  sea  and  river  navigation 
of  the  Thames,  was  first  commenced  in  1176,  but  not  finished 
till  1209.  It  was  then  covered  with  houses  connected  together 
by  large  arches  of  timber,  which  crossed  the  street,  and  gave  it 
a  very  cumbersome  appearance.  In  1212  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
dreadful  accident ;  a  fire  having  broken  out  at  the  Southwark 
end,  an  immense  multitude  came  from  London  to  extinguish  it, 
and,  while  engaged  in  this  benevolent  purpose,  the  devouring  ele- 
ment communicated  with  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and 
upwards  of  3000  persons  perished  in  the  flames,  or  were  drowned 
by  overloading  the  vessels  brought  for  their  relief.  In  1756  all 
the  houses  were  pulled  down,  and  the  bridge  underwent  a  tho- 
rough repair.    It  now  consists  of  19  stone  arches  of  irregular 
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construction,  and  of  various  sizes,  the  centre  arch  being  72 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  others  varying  from  8  to  20.  The 
height  in  the  centre  is  60  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  is 
915.  The  carriage-way  is  31  feet  broad,  and  the  foot  pavement 
on  each  side  7.  The  sides  are  defended  by  balustrades,  sur- 
mounted with  lamps. 

The  space  between  the  piers  of  this  bridge  being  contracted 
by  the  size  of  the  sterlings,  occasions  a  fall  of  water  of  four  or 
five  feet,  at  every  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  rendering  it  unsafe 
to  pass  through,  except  at  high  water. 

Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  resided  in  the  houses  which 
formerly  existed  on  this  bridge,  were  Hans  Holbein  and  John 
feunyan. 

NEW  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Old  London  Bridge  having  been  for  some  years  considered  des- 
titute of  the  proper  facilities  for  the  transition  of  passengers, 
and  dangerous  for  vessels,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in 
1823  for  building  a  new  one,  on  a  scale  and  plan  commensurate 
with  the  other  improvements  of  the  metropolis.  The  first  pile 
of  the  works  Was  driven  on  the  west  side  of  the  old  bridge,  March 
1824,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  lord  mayor  (Garratt) 
on  the  15th  June,  1825,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  duke  of  York, 
and  a  numerous  company  of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  late  Mr. 
Rennie  give  the  design  for  this  new  bridge,  and  it  has  devolved 
on  his  sons  to  complete  it.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
ftie  old  Gothic  edifice  whose  place  it  is  intended  to  supply,  and 
Is  more  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  than  its  magnificence.  It 
consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  which  embrace  the  whole  span 
of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  double  pier  on  either  side, 
and  between  each  arch  a  single  pier  of  corresponding  design. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge  : — Centre 
arch,  span,  150ieet;  rise,  32  feet;  piers,  24  feet;  arches  next 
to  the  centre,  span,  140  feet;  rise,  30  feet;  piers,  22  feet; 
abutment  arches,  span,  130  feet;  rise  25  feet;  abutment,  74 
feer. ,  Total  width  from  water-side  to  water-side,  690  feet; 
length  of  the  bridge,  including  the  abutments,  950  feet ;  without 
them,  782  feet;  width  of  the  bridge  from  outside  to  outside  of 
the  parapets,  55  feet ;  carriage  way,  33  feet  4  inches.. 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE 

Is  an  elegant  structure,  built  after  a  design  of  Mr.  R.  Mylne, 
between  1760  and  1768,  at  an  expense  of  152,840/.,  which  was 
defrayed  by  at  toB  on  the  passengers.    On  a  tin-plate,  placed 
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over  the  first  stone,  is  a  Latin  inscription,  indicating  the  yea? 
in  which  the  erection  was  commenced,  as  well  as  the  sovereign 
and  lord  mayor  at  that  period.  It  also  states  that  the  citizens 
of  London  had  unanimously  voted  that  this  bridge  should  bear 
the  name  of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  in  honour  of  that 
illustrious  statesman.  The  situation  of  the  ground  on  the  two 
shores  obliged  the  architect  to  employ  elliptical  arches,  and  they 
have  a  very  fine  effect.  There  are  nine  arches,  the  centre  one 
being  100  feet  wide.  The  whole  length  is  995  feet*  The 
breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is  28  feet,  and  that  of  the  footways  7 
feet  each.  Over  each  pier  isa  recess,  supported  by  beautiful  Ionic 
pillars,  and  at  each  extremity  are  stairs  leading  to  the  water. 
This  bridge  is  situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  those  of 
Southward  and  Waterloo.  It  commands  a  very  fine  view  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  as  well  as  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing the  Tower,  the  Monument,  Somerset-house,  Westminster* 
abbey,  and  about  thirty  churches. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE 

Is  built  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  and  crosses  the  river  where 
the  breadth  is  1223  feet.  On  each  side  is  a  stone  balustrade, 
6  feet  9  inches  in  height,  with  places  of  shelter  from  the  rain. 
The  width  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  side  a  foot- 
way for  passengers,  7  feet  broad.  It  consists  of  14  piers,  and 
13  large  and  2  small  arches,  all  semicircular,  that  in  the  centre 
being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreasing  4  feet  each  from  the 
other,  so  that  the  last  two,  arches  of  the  thirteen  great  ones  are 
each  52  feet.  The  width  of  the  two  small  arches  at  the  abut- 
ments is  about  20  feet.  It  is  computed  that  about  40,000/. 
value,  in  stone  and  other  materials,  is  under  water.  The  pro* 
portions  of  this  bridge  are  so  accurate,  that  if  a  person  speak 
against  the  wall  of  any  of  the  recesses  on  one  side  the  way,  he 
may  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  opposite  side  j  even  a  whisper 
is  perceptible  during  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  1739,  and  was 
finished  in  1750,  at  the  expense  of  389,000/.,  defrayed  by  par- 
liament. It  was  built  after  a  design  of  Monsieur  Labelye,  a 
French  architect. 

The  road  over  Westminster-bridge  was  M'Adamized  in  1 824, 
in  order  to  give  this  new  method  of  road-making  a  fair  trial. 

STRAND,  OR  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Hie  erection  of  abridge  over  this  part  of  the  Thames  was  re* 
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peatedly  suggested  during  the  last  century,  but  no  actual  pre- 
parations to  carry  it  into  effect  were  made  till  1806,  when  Mr. 
G.  Dodd  procured  an  act  of  parliament,  succeeded  in  removing 
objections  to  former  schemes,  and  gave  the  present  site,  plan, 
and  dimensions  of  the  bridge ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement  with  the  committee,  he  was  superseded  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  who  had  the  honour  of  completing  this  noble  ornament 
of  the  British  metropolis.  The  bridge  was  commenced  in  1811, 
and  finished  June  18,  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  when  the  Prince  Regent,  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  distinguished  personages,  were  present.  Under  the  first 
stone  was  placed  a  bottle,  containing  coins  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  and  over  it  the  following  inscription  : — 

**  This  foundation-stone  of  the  Strand  Bridge  was  laid  on  the  11th  day 
of  October,  A.D.  1811,  by  the  Directors  for  executing  the  same,  Henry 
Swan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman,  in  the  51st  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Third,  and  daring  the  regency  of  his  R.  H.  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  money  for  building  which  was  raised  by  subscription,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  Parliament. 

"  Engineer,  John  Rknvu,  F.R.S." 

The  style  of  the  architecture  is  plain,  but  noble,  and  the  ma* 
terials  are  of  the  most  durable  kind,  the  outside  courses  being  of 
Cornish,  and  the  balustrades  of  Aberdeen  granite.  All  the 
arches  are  elliptical,  and  of  an  equal  size,  and  consequently  the 
road  over  them  is  level,  in  which  respect  this  bridge  differs  from 
all  others  in  London.  Each  pier  rests  on  320  piles  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  there  being  one  pile  to  every  yard  square ; 
the  length  of  the  pile  is  about  20  feet,  and  the  diameter  about 
13  inches.  At  each  extremity  of  the  bridge  are  very  handsome 
stairs  to  the  water. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge  : — 

Feet. 

The  length  of  the  stone  work  within  the  abutments  .  .  .  1342 
Length  of  the  road  supported  on  brick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side  1250 

Length  of  the  road  supported  on  brick  arches  on  tne  London  side  .  4u0 
Total  length  from  the  Strand,  where  the  building  begins,  to  the  spot  in 

Lambeth,  where  it  falls  to  the  level  of  the  road  .  .  3890 
Width  of  the  bridge  within  the  balustrades  .  .  .  .  .  42 
Width  of  pavement,  or  footway,  on  each  side        .        .  .  7 

Width  of  road  for  horses  and  carriages 28 

Span  of  each  arch 120 

Thickness  of  each  pier  .  20 

Clear  water-way  under  the  nine  arches,  which  are  equal  .  •  1030 
Number  of  brick  arches  on  the  Surrey  side 40 

The  four  toll-lodges  are  neat  appropriate  Doric  structures,  at 
each  of  which  is  a  clever  contrivance,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
u 
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ing.  The  iron  turnstiles,  which  admit  of  only  one  person  pass- 
ing at  a  time,  touch  some  machinery  coirimunicating  with  a 
clock  locked  up  in  an  oak  box  in  each  toll-house,  4he  index  of 
which  is  thereby  moved,  so  that,  on  looking  at  it,  the  number 
of  those  who  have  passed  is  directly  seen. 

The  bridge  is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  Stgand,  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Thames.  During  the  summer 
months  it  is  much  frequented  as  a  promenade,  boMhere  is  not 
at  present  sufficient  traffic  to  afford  the  prospect  of  much  profit 
to  the  proprietors. 

Toll*  paid for  crossing  this  Bridge,  . 

Foot  passenger         ...         .  .  .  .        01 


Coach,  landau,  chariot,  &c.  with  four  wheels  and  6  horses 
Ditto,  ditto,  and  4  horses 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  2  or  3  horses 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  1  horse 

Chaise ,  chair,  tax-tart,  &c,  with  2  horses 
Ditto,  with  1  horse 

Single  horse 


1  6 

1  0 

0  6 

0  4 

0  6 

0  3 

0  2 

0  2 

0  1« 

0  8 

0  4 


Waggon,  cart,  or  dray,  each  horse     *       . 
Wheelbarrow,  track,  fte.,  not  draws  by  any  beast 
Oxen,  per  score        ...... 

Calves,  hogs,  sheep,  &c.,  per  score     . 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE. 

This  building  was  originally  projected  by  Mr.  B.  Dodd,  but,  in 
consequence  of  some  disagreement,  he  was  succeeded,  first  by 
Mr.  Rennie,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  "Walker,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  present  elegant  fabric  was  constructed,  at  an  expense 
of  about  150,000/.  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  toll 

The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1813,  by  Prince  Charles,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick;  and  the  bridge  was 
completed  in  1816.  It  consists  of  nine  cast-iron  arches,  with 
piers  formed  by  a  wooden  frame  as  a  foundation,  faced  with 
Kentish  ragstone  and  Roman  cement.  The  arches  are  78  feet 
in  span  and  29  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  bridge  is  860 
feet.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  metropolis,  and 
affords  the  inhabitants  of  Vauxhafl,  Lambeth,  ftc,  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  houses  of  parliament  and  courts  of  law, 
Pimlico,  Chelsea,  and  their  populous  neighbourhoods. 

Tolls  paid  for  crossing  this  Bridge-. 

«  *•  *• 

Fo*t  passenger 01 

Coach,  landau,  chariot,  &c,  with  4  wheels  and  6  horses       .  2    6 

Ditto,              ditto,               4  hones 2    0 

Ditto,             ditto,              Sordfcorses     .       •       ,       ,  1   I 
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9.  d. 

Chaise  with  1  horse        .........       0    6 

Waggon,  cart,  or  dray,  with  6  horses     .        .        .        •        .       .        16 
jDitto,  ditto,  4  or  5  horses      •••••10 

Ditto,  ditto,  Sor  3  hones      ♦....08 

Ditto,  ditto,  1  horse .06 

Single  horse  or  male      • 02 

Oxen,  per  score       .       .       .        - .10 

Calves,  sheep,  pigs,  &c,  per  soore  ♦       .♦.,♦.       0   6 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE 

Was  originally  projected  by  Mr.  John  Wyatt,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  communication  between  Bankside,  Southwark,  and 
Queen-street,  Gheapside.  It  was  begun  on  the  23d  September, 
1814,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ronnie,  as  engineer,  and  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, as  sub-engineer,  and  completed  March  1819,  at  an  expense 
of  800,000/.,  including  the  avenues.  Messrs.  Jolifle  and  Banks 
were  the  contractors,  and  the  iron-work  was  furnished  from  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Co.,  of  Rotherham. 

This  stupendous  bridge  consists  of  three  cast-iron  arches, 
resting  on  massive  stone  piers  and  abutments.  The  distance 
between  the  abutments  is  708  feet  The  extent  of  each  abut* 
ment  enclosed,  including  the  land  and  invert  arches,  is  71  feet) 
formed  of  solid  masonry.  There  are  two  piers,  60  feet  high 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  24  feet  in 
breadth  between  high  and  low  water  marks,  and  75  feet  long, 
between  acme  and  acme  of  the  salient  angles.  The  foundations 
of  these  piers  are  each  about  12  feet  below  the  bed  or  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  rest  on  a  platform  of  timber  2£  feet  thick;  these 
platforms  repose  on  about  420  piles,  most  of  which  are  driven 
24  feet  into  the  earth,  making  the  depth,  from  the  shoe  of  the 
piles  to  the  parapet  of  the  piers,  98  feet.  The  two  side  arches 
are  210  feet  each  in  span,  and  the  centre  arch  240,  with  43  feet 
clear  opening  above  low  water-mark,  medium  tides.  Thus  the 
centre  arch  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  it  exceeds  the  admired 
bridge  of  Sunderland  by  four  feet  in  the  span,  and  the  long- 
famed  Rialto  at  Venice  by  167  feet.  Many  of  the  iron  single 
or  solid  castings  weigh  10  tons  each;  and  the  total  weight  of 
iron  exceeds  5,308  tons.  This  bridge  was  constructed  with  so 
much  accuracy,  that  when  the  centerings  of  the  middle  arch 
were  removed,  it  only  sunk  at  the  vertex  one  inch  7-8ths.  The 
turnstiles  are  on  a  similar  construction  to  those  of  Waterloo- 
bridge. 
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Toll*  paid  for  crossing  this  Bridge. 

Foot  passenger . 

Coach,  landau,  &c,  with  3  or  4  wheels  and  6  horses   . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  4  horses   . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  2  or  3  horses 

Chaise,  &c,  with  1  horse 

Waggon,  dray,  &&,  with  4  wheels  and  6  horses  . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  4  or  5  horses  . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  2  or  3  horses    . 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  1  horse    . 

Cart,  or  two* wheeled  vehicle,  and  1  horse   .       .       . 

Single  horse  or  mule 

Oxen,  per  score  , 

Calves,  pigs,  sheep,  &c,  per  score       .... 


s. 

d. 
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6 

1 

0 
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6 
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0 
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H 

0 

8 

0 
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Some  idea  of  the  traffic  that  takes  place  across  the  bridges 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  statements :  according  to  an 
account  taken  July.  1811,  it  appears  that  there  passed  oyer 
Blackfriars-bridge,  in  one  day.  61,069  foot  passengers,  533 
waggons,  1502  carts  and  drays,  990  coaches,  500  gigs  and 
taxed  carts,  and  822  horses.  On  the  same  day,  July,  1811, 
there  passed  over  London-bridge  89,640  foot  passengers,  1240 
coaches,  485  gigs  and  taxed  carts,  769  waggons,  2924  carts 
and  drays,  and  764  horses.  On  October  16th,  1821,  there 
passed  over  London-bridge  58,180  foot  passengers,  871  coaches, 
520  gigs  and  taxed  carts,  587  waggons,  2576  carts  and  drays* 
and  472  horses. 

According  to  calculations  made  daily  by  Mr.  Dodd,  during 
six  weeks  in  summer  and  six  in  winter,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  the  profits  of  Waterloo-bridge,  the  average  num- 
ber of  foot  passengers  who  traversed  Blackfriars-bridge,  during 
the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  estimated  to  be  48,000,  and 
Westminster-bridge  32,000 ;  but  during  these  calculations,  on 
one  fine  Sunday  m  August,  1809,  74,427  crossed  Blackfriars- 
bridge. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  less  accurate  calculations,  that  upwards 
of  125,000  persons  daily  cross  London-bridge. 


In  addition  to  the  means  of  crossing  the  Thames  already 
described,  some  idea  has  been  entertained  of  a  chain  bridge 
from  Tower-hill  to  Horsleydown,  to  be  erected  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Captain  Brown  and  Mr.  Walker ;  and  of  a  bridge  from 
Horsefeny-road  to  Lambeth. 


THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

This  novel  undertaking  was  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  under  whose 
direction,  we  trust,  notwithstanding  the  many  impediments 
that  have  occurred,  it  will  ultimately  be  executed.  It  is  intended 
to  form  a  communication  between  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping, 
by  means  of  a  passage  under  the  Thames,  and  will  certainly, 
when  completed,  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  constructions 
of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  Tunnel  will  consist  of  two  brick  archways  ;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  obstruction  to  carriages,  those  going  from 
north  to  south  will  pass  through  one,  and  those  from  south  to 
north  through  the  other.  These  passages  will  be  paved  or  Mac- 
Adamised,  and  there  will  be  distinct  paths  for  foot  passengers. 
In  the  centre,  between  the  two  archways,  and  dividing  the  two 
roads,  will  be  a  line  of  arches,  spacious  enough  to  admit  of  per- 
sons passing  from  one  road  to  the  other,  and  in  each  of  these 
arches  will  be  fixed  a  gas-light. 

The  approaches  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tunnel  will  be  formed 
by  circular  descents  of  easy  declivity,  not  exceeding  four  feet 
per  hundred  feet ;  one  of  small  dimensions  for  pedestrians,  and 
another  of  larger  for  carriages :  the  descent  will  be  so  gradual 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  lock  the  wheel  of  the  heaviest- 
loaded  waggon.  The  first  stone  of  the  descent  for  pedestrians 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  Rotherhithe  church,  was  laid 
by  W.  Smith,  esq.,  the  chairman  of  the  Company,  March  2, 
1825. 

That  portion  of  the  Tunnel  which  is  completed,  is  open  daily 
to  visitors  on  payment  of  one  shilling  each. 

Dimensions  of  the  Tunnel.-— Length  1300  feet;  width  35 
feet ;  height  20  feet ;  clear  width  of  each  archway,  including 
footpath,  about  14  feet ;  thickness  of  earth  between  the  crown 
of  the  Tunnel  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  15  feet. 
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STRANGER'S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND 
OTHER  CURIOSITIES, 

OP 

LONDON. 


•#•  The  Streets  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  the  remarkable  objects 
in  each  are  mentioned  according  to  their  relative  distance  from  St. 
Paul's. 


Abchurch-Lane.    St.  Mary's  Church. 
.  Addle-Street.    See  Aldermanbury. 

Adblfhi.  In  John-street,  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts- 
Fine  view  from  the  Terrace. — Subterranean  passages  leading 
from  the  Strand,  and  from  George-street,  to  the  river. 

Albemarlb-Strebt.  Louis  XVIII.  had  apartments  a! 
Grillion's  hotel,  in  1814,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  Frencl 
metropolis. — No.  21,  the  Royal  Institution. 

Aldermanbury.  Corner  of  Love-lane,  St.  Mary's  church 
—No.  18  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Judge  Jefferies. — Ii 
Addle-street,  BrewerVhall. — Near  London-wall,  Church  of  St 


I  Aldersoatb-Strebt.     New  Post-Office,    from    the   nortl 

,  end  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  St.  Paul's  dome. — In  St 
Anne's-lane,  church  of  St  Anne. — At  the  corner  of  Little 
Britain,  St.  Botolph's  church. — Nos.  35  and  38  formed  part  o 
Shaftesbury-house,  formerly  the  residence  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  it  was  originally  called  Thanet 
house,  and  was  ornamented  under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jonef 
— On  No.  116  is  a  tablet,  stating  that  on  the  20th  Novembei 
1790,  two  incendiaries  were  executed  here,  for  having  set  fire  t< 
several  houses  on  the  16th  May  of  the  same  year.— Hie  Hail 
Moon  tavern,  which  stood  in  this  street,  was  very  much  frc 
quented  by  the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Aldqatb.     At  the  corner  of  Houndsditch,  St  Botolph' 
church. 
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Arlington-Street,  Piccadilly.  At  Rutland-house,  No.  16, 
the  Duke  of  York  expired,  January  5th,  1827. 

Audley-Street.     See  South  Audley-Street. 

Austin-Friars  is  so  called  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Augustines,  whose  noble  church  still  remains,  and  is  now 
used  by  the  Dutch. — No.  26,  Missionary  Museum. 

Atlesburt-Strebt,  Clerxenwell.  At  the  corner  of  Jeru- 
salem-passage, now  occupied  by  the  charity-school,  stood  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  musical  coalman. 

Baker-Street,  Portman-Square.  No.  58,  Bazaar  for  the 
sale  of  horses,  carriages,  furniture,  and  miscellaneous  articles ; 
and  the  exhibition  of  Panoramas,  Dioramas,  &c. — At  No.  68, 
Mr.  Grattan,  the  Irish  orator,  died,  June  1820. 

Barbican.  No.  21  was  the  residence  of  Alderman  Staines, 
by  whose  liberality  the  adjoining  chapel  was  erected. 

Bartholomew-Close  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  some  vestiges  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
livery-stables  at  No..  69 ;  part  of  the  walls  of  the  refectory  are 
likewise  visible  in  Middlesex-passage,  at  the  north  corner  of  the 
close. 

Bartholomew-Lane.  At  the  corner  of  Tbreadneedle-street, 
St.  Bartholomew's  church.— In  Capel-Court,  the  Stock-Ex- 
change.— Opposite,  east  entrance  to  the  Bank— Auction  Mart 

Baslnghall-Street.  Public  office  for  Commissioners  of 
Bankrupts. — In  Mason's-court ;  MasonVHall,  now  occupied 
as  a  warehouse. — Between  Nos.  75  and  76,  back  entrance  to 
Guildhall. — Opposite,  Weavers' -Hall. — No.  71,  Coopers'-Hall. 
—Opposite,  in  Sambrook-court,  the  house  where  Dr.  Lettsom 
resided.— Church  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw^-No.  39,  Girdlers'- 
HalL 

Basing-Lane.  Gerrard's,  or  GisorVHall,  is  a  part  of  a 
large  ancient  house ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  vaults,  which  are 
said  to  be  600  years  old,  and  are  supported  by  16  pillars  brought 
from  Caen. 

Beech-Lane,  Barbican.  In  the  court  between  Nos.  11  and 
12,  stood  the  residence  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1820,  and  the  site  built  upon.— The  alms-houses  here 
are  ancient,  having  been  erected  by  the  Drapers'-Company 
about  1540. 

BennetVHlll.  Heralds'-College.— At  the  corner  of 
Thames-street,  the  church  of  St.  Benedict. 

Berkeley-Square.    On  the  south  side,  Lansdowne-house. 

Bermondmsy-Street.    Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

Bibhopsgate-Street.    At  the  comer  of  llu-eadneedle-etreet, 
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church  of  St  Martin-Outwich— In  Crosby-square,  Crosby- 
house. — In  St.  Helen's,  St.  Helen's  church,  and  Leather- 
dressers'-hall.— Between  Nos.  52  and  53,  St  Ethelbu 
church. — On  Nos.  1  and  64,  mitres,  designating  the  i 

where  Bishops-gate  formerly  stood. — Opposite  Houndsd 7 

St  Botolph'8  church.— No.  199  is  the  White  Hart,  a  tarern 
established  in  the  15th  century,  but  rebuilt  in  1829.— No.  169 
is  a  very  old  house,  which  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Paul 
Pindar,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  died  in  1 650. 

Blackfriars-Road.  Contiguous  to  the  bridge  is  the  British 
plate-glass  manufactory. — No.  3  was  formerly  occupied  by  the 
JLeverian  Museum,  and  afterwards  by  the  Surrey  Institution, 
both  of  which  are  now  dissolved*— Between  Nos,  26  and  30, 
Christ  church. — At  the  corner  of  Charlotte-street,  Surrey  chapel. 
—-Magdalen  hospital*— Surrey  theatre.— The  obelisk  at  the 
south  extremity  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
the  bridges  of  Westminster,  Waterloo,  London,  and  Black- 
friars. — Opposite  is  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 

Bloomsbury-Squarr.    Statue  of  C.  J.  Fox. 

Borough,  Blackman-Street.  In  Suffolk-street  East,  Tri- 
nity church. — Corner  of  Borough-road,  King's-Bench  Prison. — 
In  Horsemonger4ane,  Sessions-house  and  Jail  for  the  county  of 
Surrey/— In  the  Borough-road,  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. 

Borough,  High-Street.  Between  Nos.  36  and  37,  St 
ITiomas's  hospital,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  Guy's  hospital.— 
No.  75  is  the  Talbot  inn,  oyer  the  entrance  to  which  is  the 
following  inscription :  "  This  is  the  inn  where  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
knight,  and  nine-and4wem^r  pilgrims,  lodged  in  their  journey 
to  Canterbury,  in  1383."  In  the  yard  is  a  picture  representing 
their  entrance  into  Canterbury;  the  original  house,  called  the 
Tabard  (Talbot  being  a  corruption),  was  burnt  down  in  1676, 
and  the.  present  building  raised  on  the  site.— At  the  corner  of 
County-street,  Town-haU,  Southwark. — At  the  corner  of  Great 
Doyer-etreet,  St  George's  church. 

Botolph-Lamr  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  orange  iwrchanta. 
—Between  Nos.  8  and  9,  St  George's  church. 

Bow-Lanr,  Chrapside.  Near  the  comer  of  WatKng-etreet, 
church  of  St  Mary-Aldermary. 

Bow-Street,  Covent-Gardew.  No.  3  is  the  Police-office. 
— Covent-Garden  theatre. 

Bread-Street,  Chbapsidb.  At  the  corner  of  Watling-street, 
Aphallowi  churchy Between  Nos.  36  and  39,  St  Mildred's 
church. 
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Bribe-Lane.    See  Bridge- Street. 

Bridge-Street,  New,  Blackfriars.  No.  42,  Albion  In- 
surance-office.— No.  38,  National  Union-office. — In  Little 
Bridge-street  are  vestiges  of  the  old  London  wall.  No.  1, 
Hand-in-Hand  Insurance-office. — No.  6,  Hope  Insurance-office. 
— In  Bride-lane,  church  of  St.  Bride. — No.  13,  Bridewell. — No. 
14,  Rock  Insurance-office. — In  Crescent-place,  Norwich  Union- 
office. — In  Water-lane,  Apothecaiies'-hall. — No.  29,  Humane 
Society's  office. — In  Chatham-place,  Equitable  and  European 
Insurance-offices. — At  the  south  extremity,  Blackfriars'-bridge. 

Broad-Street,  Bloomsbury.     St.  Giles's  church. 

Broad-Street,  City.  Between  Nos.  62  and  63,  church  of 
St.  Peter-le-Poor. — Nearly  opposite,  the  Excise-office. 

Brydge8-Street.    Drury-lane  theatre. 

Buckingham-Street,  Strand.  The  last  house  towards  the 
river  on  the  east  side  was  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great,  during 
his  residence  in  London.— This  and  the  adjoining  streets  are 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York, 
which  was  rebuilt  by  Vilners,  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  the 
only  vestige  remaining  is  the  water-gate  called  York-stairs. 
This  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  was  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones.  On  the  south  side  it  bears  the  arms  of  the  Villiers 
family,  and  on  the  north  their  motto, "  Fidei  Coticvla  Crux," 
(the  Cross,  the  touchstone  of  faith). 

Bull-and-Mouth-Street,  St.  Marttn's-le-Grand.  The 
name  of  the  Bull-and-Mouth  Inn,  in  this  street,  has  been 
strangely  perverted  from  its  original,  the  "  Mouth  of  Boulogne 
harbour,"  which  became  a  popular  sign  after  the  capture  of  that 
place  by  Henry  VIII. 

Burlington-Gardens.  Albany.-— Uxbridge  or  Anglesea- 
house. — Burlington  Arcade. 

Cannon-Row,  Westminster,  more  properly  spelt  Canon, 
derived  its  name  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Canons 
of  St.  Stephen's  chapel. — Office  where  the  London  Gazette  is 
published. — Board  of  Control. 

Cannon-Street,  City.  Between  Nos.  81  and  82,  St. 
S within' s  church,  in  the  S.  wall  of  which  is  London-stone,  one 
of  the  oldest  antiquities  in  the  metropolis,  having  been  known 
before  the  time  of  William  I.  It  was  formerly  much  larger, 
and  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  but  the  time  and 
purpose  of  its  erection  are  alike  unknown.  Some  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  spot  whence  the  Romans  measured  the  dis- 
tance of  their  several  stations.  It  was  against  this  stone  that 
Jack  Cade  struck  his  sword,  exclaiming,  "  Now  is  Mortimer 
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lord  of  London."— .No.  19  bears  a  representation  of  London 
Stone,  with  the  date  1669,  and  some  assert  that  this  was  the 
first  house  erected  after  the  fire  of  London.— In  Swithin's-lane, 
SalterVhau. 

Castlb-Strsbt,  Lmcbstbb-Squar*.  Next  to  St  Martin's 
Workhouse  is  a  library  founded  by  Dr.  Tenison,  for  the  use 
of  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  of  which  he  was  vicar.  v 

Cato-Strrbt,  Edoewarb-Road.  No.  6  is  the  place  where 
Thistlewood  and  his  associates  assembled,  February,  1820, 
with  the  intention  of  assassinating  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

Cavendish-Square.    Statue  of  William,  duke  of  Cumber- 


Chanckry-Lahx.  Between  Nos.  105  and  109,  Law  Institu- 
tion. Between  Nos.  4  and  5,  Serjeant's  Inn. — Between  14  and 
15,  Boll's  chapel  and  court — Between  22  and  23,  Symond's 
Lul— Opposite,  Lincoln's  Inn— No.  3,  Took's  Court,  is  the 
house  where  Lord  Byron  passed  three  vacations,  of  six  weeks 
each,  in  order  to  receive  instructions  in  the  French  language 
from  the  Abbe  de  Rouffigny. — In  Southampton-buildings, 
Office  of  the  commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  Doric  order  j  and  London  Mechanics'  Institute.— 
Beyond  Lincoln's  Inn,  Six  Clerks'  Office,  Inrolment-office,  and 
part  of  Stone-buildings  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars. 

Charinq-cross.  Statue  of  Charles  I.— -Phoenix  Insurance* 
office. 

Chartbr-Housb-Squarr  was  formerly  the  churchyard  of 
the  Chartreusian  monastsry^-Charter-house. 

Chsapstob.  Between  Nos.  142  and  144,  Saddlers'-halL-* 
Between  55  and  56,  Bow  Church.— No.  92,  the  Atlas  Fire- 
office-— No.  90  was  formerly  the  residence  of  that  distinguished 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  alderman  BoydeU.— -Between  Nos.  86 
and  87,  Mercer* s-halL— -No.  73  was  erected  by  sir  C.  Wren. 

City-Road.  At  the  end  of  Finsbury-pLace,  the  Artillery- 
pounds— Bunhilkfields  Burial-ground.— Opposite,  the  Wes- 
leyan  chapel;  the  first  house  on  the  right  in  the  court  in  front, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  and  here  he  died 
in  1791.— At  the  corner  of  Old-street-road,  the  London  Lying- 
in  hospital ;  and  opposite,  an  extensive  vinegar  manufactory.— 
Peerless-pool  bath&r— Bridge  over  a  basin  of  the  Regent's  canat 
—Orphan  working-school— Bridge  across  the  New-river. 

Clbm*nt'»-Lanb.    Church  of  St  Clement,  Eastcheap. 

CusBKBNwmLL.  See  Aylksbury-Strkbt,  Ray-Strrkt,  and 
St.  John's-Squabx. 

CixsuumwmuAjuhm*    Hero  formerly  stood  the  house  of 
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Oliver  Cromwell,  where  some  suppose  the  oWkwarrant  of 
Charles  I.  was  signed. 

Clerkenwell-Green.  Sessions-house. — St  James's  church. 

Clink-Street,  Southward,  was  so  called  from  a  prison  of 
thai  name  which  formerly  stood  heres— •  St  Saviour's  churchy— 
Near  St  Saviour's  dock  are  vestiges  of  the  palace  inhabited 
by  the  bishops  of  Winchester)  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I. — Globe-alley,  in  the  vicinity,  derived  its  name  from 
the  theatre  here,  which  had  a  license  granted  to  Shakspeare, 
Fletcher,  and  others,  to  perform  plays. — In  this  neighbourhood* 
likewise,  was  the  Paris  or  Bear-garden,  so  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  which  was 
then  a  fashionable  amusement 

Cloak-Lame.    See  Dowgate-Hill. 

Cock-Lane,  West  Smithfibld,  is  celebrated  for  the  decep- 
tions of  a  female  ventriloquist,  who,  in  1762,  contrived  to  make 
many  persons  believe  that  she  was  a  ghost.  The  house  in  which 
this  occurred  is  No.  33. 

Cocks  pur- Street.  Union  Club  House.— Messrs.  Han- 
cock and  Co.' s  glass  manufactory,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
establishments  in  the  metropolis. — In  Pall  Mall  East,  CoUtee 
of  Physicians,  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-cokwrs/— In  Suffolk- 
street,  University  Club  House,  and  British  Artists'  Exhibition- 
rooms. 

Coleman- Street.  Between  Nos.  35  and  36,  St  Stephen's 
church. — In  Pitcher's  court,  Bell-alley,  was  the  house  where 
Bloomfield,  the  author  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  followed  the  occu- 
pation of  a  shoemaker.— No.  81  is  the  Armourers'  and  Bra- 
ziers' hall. 

College-Hill  derived  its  name  from  a  college  founded  here 
by  the  celebrated  Whittington.— Church  of  St.  Michael  Royal. 
—Mercers'  school. 

Coram-Street. — Russel  Institution. 

Cornhill.  Guy,  the  bookseller,  and  founder  of  the  hospital, 
first  commenced  business  in  this  street,  at  the  corner  of  Lom- 
bard-street— In  Bank-buildings,  the  Sun  Fire-office. — Between 
Nos.  5  and  7,  Globe  Insurance-office.— No.  21,  British  Fire- 
office. — Royal  Exchange.  An  inscription  on  the  pump  in  front 
of  the  Exchange  states  that  the  well  beneath  was  first  sank  in 
1282. — No.  35,  the  British  Commercial  Assurance-office, 
adorned  with  sculpture,  representing  Britannia  protecting  the 
widow  and  orphan. — No.  83,  Eag^e  Insurance-o£Bee.~-»No.  81, 
the  Union  Insurance- office. —Behind  No.  44,  in  St.  Michael's 
alley,  St  Michael's  churchy—Between  Not.  55  and  ^  St 
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Peter's  dmreh.— >In  San-court,  opposite,  the  Imperial  Fire- 
office. 

Covent-Gardkn.    St  Paul's  church. — Market. 

Cravbn-Strsbt.    No.  7  was  inhabited  by  Dr.  Franklin.  ' 

Crooked-Lank,  Fish-Street-Hill,  is  noted  for  the  sale  of 
fishing  tackle. — St  Michael's  church. 

Cross-Street,  Hatton  Garden.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
Hatton-house,  built  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  that  name,  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elisabeth.  On  the  site  of  part  of  it,  is  the  Cale- 
donian chapel. 

Curtain-Road  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  an  ob-' 
•cure  theatre  called  the  Green  Curtain,  in  which  Ben  Jonson 
was  an  occasional  performer.— Gas-works  at  the  corner  of 
Worship-street 

Dean-Street,  Soho.  ■  St.  Anne's  church. 

Distaff-Lane,  Cordwainers'-hall 

Dorset-Street,  Fleet-Street.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  Gas-works  is  that  on  which,  it  is  said,  Shakspeare's  theatre 
formerly  stood. 

Dowqate-Hill.  In  Cloak-lane,  No.  6,  Cutlers'-hall. — No.  5, 
Tallow-Chandlers' -hall.— No.  8,  Skinners'-hall.  —  In  Chec- 
quer-yard,  Plumbers-hall. 

Downing- Street,  Westminster.  Secretary  of  State's 
office,  Foreign  Department. — Secretary  of  State's  office,  Colo- 
nial Department. 

Dukb's-Placb  has  been  the  residence  of  Jews  since  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth. — St.  James's  church. — Dutch 
synagogue. 

Eastchbap.    See  Great  and  Little  Eastcheap. 

Elbow-Lane.    See  Thames-Street,  Upper. 

Farrinqdon- Street.  On  the  east  side,  Fleet  Prison ;  on 
the  west  side,  New  Fleet  Market. 

Fenchurch-Strbbt.  Between  Nos.  3  and  4,  Hudson's- 
Bav-Company's-house.— No.  53  is  the  King's  Head  Tavern, 
which  was  visited  by  the  princess  (afterwards  aueen)  Eliza- 
beth, on  her  liberation  from  the  Tower.  She  dined  here  on 
pork  and  pease,  and  the  dish  in  which  they  were  served  up  is 
still  preserved  in  the  coffee-room,  together  with  her  portrait. — 
Opposite,  Ironmongers' -hall. — Between  Nos.  70  and  78,  East 
India  Warehouses. 

Finsburt  Circus  occupies  the  site  of  MoorfiekLs.  On  the 
north  side  is  the  London  Institution. 

Finsbury-Placb  North  is  a  handsome  row  of  buildings  on 
the  site  of  Moorfeldg.—Riding  School—Albion  chapel,  on  the 
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S.  side  of  which  is  a  sun-dial,  with  this  appropriate  motto, 
"  Dum  spectans  fugio,"  placed  over  a  figure  of  Time. 

Fish-Street-Hill.  Monument. — At  the  S.  end,  St.  Mag- 
nus' church  and  London-bridge,  and  near  the  latter,  New 
London-bridge. 

Fleet-Street.  The  obelisk  at  the  E.  end  denotes  the  extent 
of  the  Fleet  ditch  in  1775,  when  it  was  filled  up,  and  Bridge- 
street  erected  on  its  site. — St.  Bride's  church. — Between  Nos. 
151  and  152,  Bolt-court,  where  Dr.  Johnson  resided. — Be- 
tween Nos.  64  and  65,  the  Bolt-in-Tun  Inn,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
London. — In  Serjeant's  Inn,  the  Amicable  Assurance-office. — 
Between  186  and  187,  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West. — Between 
Nos.  16  and  17,  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple. — No.  17  was 
once  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  James  I. — 
Between  Nos.  5  and  6,  entrance  to  the  Middle  Temple.— At 
the  W.  end,  Temple-bar. 

Foster-Lane.  St.  Vedast's  churcbv— Goldsmiths' -hall.— 
General  Post  Office. 

Friday- Street.     St.  Matthew's  church. 

George-Street,  Hanover- Square.    St.  George's  church. 

Giltspur- Street.  The  Compter  Prison.- — St  Sepulchre's 
church. — The  Fortune-of-War  public  house,  in  this  street,  is 
situated  on  the  spot  where  the  fire  of  London  terminated.  In 
front  of  it  was  formerly  placed  the  figure  of  a  very  fat  boy, 
with  this  inscription,  "  This  boy  is  put  up  in  memory  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  occasioned  by  the  sin  of  gluttony,  1666 ;" 
an  assertion,  the  correctness  of  which  is  unknown. 

Goswell-Road.    In  King-square  St  Barnabas's  church. 

Gower-Street,  Bedford-Square.    London  University. 

Gracechurch-Street.  At  the  corner  of  Fenchurch-street, 
St.  Benedict's  church. 

Gray's-Inn-Lane  and  Road.  Verulam-buildings,  named 
from  the  title  of  the  celebrated  Francis  Bacon. — Baldwin' s- 
gardens  were  so  called  from  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  gardeners, 
who  erected  the  buildings,  and  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  here  was 
much  frequented  by  the  facetious  Tom  Brown. — Welsh  school. 
— St.  Andrew's  burying-ground. — City  Light-Horse  barracks. 
— In  Sidmouth-street,  Regent  chapel,  and  New  Scotch  church. 
— London  Horse  Repository. — Bazaar. — In  Liverpool-street, 
Panarmonion. — St.  Chad's  Wells. 

Great  Eastcheap.  On  No.  2  is  a  stone  figure  of  a  boar's 
head,  bearing  the  date  1668.  The  house  on  which  it  is  placed 
occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  alluded  to 
by  Shakspeare  in  Henry  rV%  as  the  residence  of  JStora.  Quickly, 
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and  the  scene  of  Sir  John  FalstafFs  merriment.  At  Hie  pobnc- 
house,  No.  12,  Mild-lane,  is  still  preserved  a  tobacco-box,  on 
the  lid  of  which  is  a  representation  of  this  celebrated  tavern. 

Great  Marleorough-Strebt.    No.  21,  Police-office. 

Great  Queen- Street,  Lincoln's- Inn-Fibum.  At  the 
printing-office  of  Messrs.  Cos  and  Bayhs  is  the  identical  press 
at  which  Dr.  Franklin  once  worked  as  a  journeyman. — No.  62, 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern ;  the  hall  is  one  of  the  largest  rooms  m 
London,  and  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  royal  family :  it 
was  erected  in  1780,  from  designs  by  T.  Sandby. 

Great  Russell-Street,  Bloom&bury.  Between  Nos.  92  and 
93,  the  British  Museum. 

Green-Park  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  W.  end  of  Picca- 
dilly.— On  the  E.  side,  Gower-honse  and  Earl  Spencer's. — On 
the  N.  side  the  Banger's  lodge. 

Grosvbnor-Squabe.    Statue  of  George  I. 

Grub-Street  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class  of 
literary  characters,  from  which  circumstance  the  epithet  "  Grub- 
street"  is  applied  to  bad  compositions^— In  Hanover-court  for- 
merly stood  a  large  house,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
General  Monk. 

Gulldford-Strket.    Foundling  Hospital. 

Gutter-Lane,  Chbapside.    No.  36,  Embroiderers'-hall. 

Hart-Street,  Bloomsbvry,    St  George's  church. 

Hart-Street,  Crutcheb-Friars,  was  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Whhtington,  whose  house  was  standing  so  late  as* 
1806.— -St.  Olave's  church, 

Hatton-Garhbh  was  named  after  the  lord  chancellor  Hatton. 
—No.  54,  Police-office. 

Hatmarset  is  so  called  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  ap- 
propriated.— Italian  Opera-house,  or  King's  theatre. — Hay- 
market  theatre. 

High- Street,  MAmTLHBONE,— No.  86,  Police-office. — Old 
church,  Marylebone. 

HoLBORjc  derived  its  name  from  a  stream  which  formerly 
ran  here,  called  the  Oldbourae.— On  Holhorn-hfll,  St.  An- 
drew's church.— In  Ely-place,  an  ancient  chapel. — Opposite, 
Thavies'  Inn.— Between  Nos.  22  and  23,  Barnard's  Inn. — Op- 
posite, Furnrral's  Inn.— Behind  Nes.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  which  are 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  London.  Staple  Inn.  Between 
Nos.  20  and  21,  Gray's  Inn. 

Hoksxmongxr-Lanb.    See  Borough. 

Horsslbyhown.    St  John's  church. 
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Statue  of  Achilles,  Reservoir  and  Riding-house.  On  the  S. 
side,  Life-Guard  or  Knightsbridge-barracks^— On  the  W^  Ma- 
gazine.— Serpentine  river,  with  new  stone  Bridge.— Humane 
Society's  house. — Kensington  Gardens  and  Palace. 

Ivy-Lane  derived  its  name  from  the  ivy  with  which  the 
canons'  houses,  formerly  situated  here,  were  covered. — Dolly's 
chop-house,  which  once  stood  here,  was  famed  at  the  time  the 
Tatler  was  published,  for  its  literary  club,  of  which  Dr.  John- 
son and  many  other  eminent  men  were  members. 

King-Street,  Chbapsidk.  St  Lawrence's  <&urch.— Guild- 
hall—Courts  of  Law. 

Knightsbjudoe.    Barracks  for  foot  and  hone  Guards. 

Leadbnhall-Street.  Corner  of  Lime-street,  the  Bast 
India-house.— At  the  corner  of  St  Mary- Axe,  church  of  St 
Andrew  Undershaft.— • No.  46  was  long  celebrated  as  the  Japan 
and  cutlery  warehouse  of  Mr.  Bentley,  commonly  called  Dirty 
Dick. — No.  52,  Bricklayers'-hall,  now  a  Jews'  synagogue,  re- 
built in  1820.— Between  Nos.  84  and  86,  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine Cree.— Under  No.  71,  which  is  built  near  the  site  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  Stow  the  historian,  are  vestiges  of  the 
chapel  of  St  Michael,  a  beautiful  specimen  in  the  Gothic  style, 
erected  in  1189,  and  discovered  herein  1789. 

Lbicbstbr-Squarb.  Burford's  Panorama.— Linwood's  Ex- 
hibition.— Bazaar. — Statue  of  George  I.    See  Squares. 

LnfcoLNVlirN-FiBLM.  On  the  S.  side,  College  of  Sur- 
geons.—On  the  N.  side,  Mr.  Soane's  house.— On  £.  side,  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-gardens,  and  Stone-buildings. 

Lincoln's-Inn  New-Squark.    At  the  N.E.  corner,  Lincoln' s- 
Inn  hall  and  chapel. — Vice-Chancellor's  Court 
.    Little  Eastohbap.    The  Weigh-house  was  so  called  be- 
cause in  former  times  all  goods  from  abroad  were  weighed  here 
by  the  king's  beam,  to  prevent  fraud. 

.  Lombard-Street  is  so  called  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Lombards,  the  moneylenders  of  former  times,  whose 
usurious  transactions  caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom 
hi  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by 
bankers.— Next  to  No.  11,  St.  Mary  Woolnoth.— No.  11, 
the  Old  Post  Office.— No,  70,  the  Pelican  Insurance-office. 
No.  68  occupies  the  site  of  sir  Thomas  Gtesham's  house, 
which  bore  the  sign  of  a  grasshopper/-~'No.  19,  the  Phoenix 
Insurance-office.— Between  Nos.  58  and  59,  church  of  St.  Ed- 
mund the  king. — Between  Nos.  47  and  48,  Allhauow's  church. 
—No.  43  was  the  residence  of  Jane  Shore,  whose  husband  kept 
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a  silversmith's  shop  here,  which  continued  in  the  same  line  of 
business  till  the  present  century. 

London-Wall.  No.  5,  Curriers'-hall. —  At  the  corner  of 
Philip-lane,  Sion  College. — In  the  burning-ground  opposite  St. 
Alphage's  church,  remains  of  the  old  city-walL — Albion  Rooms 
for  the  delivery  of  lectures  and  the  meetings  of  the  Cecilian 
Society; — Near  Winchester-street,  Carpenters'-hall. — Near  the 
corner  of  Broad-street,  Allhallow's  church. 

Lothbury.    St.  Margaret's  church. — N.  entrance  to  Bank. 

Ludgate-Hill.  No.  24  is  the  London  Coffee-house,  in 
which  is  preserved  a  stone  of  hexagonal  form,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  Claudia,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Re- 
man generals  who  came  to  this  country.  It  was  discovered 
here  in  digging  a  foundation  .  in  1806. — No.  38,  the  Belle 
Savage  Inn,  is  said  by  Stow  to  have  derived  its  name  from. 
Arabella  Savage,  who  gave  this  inn  to  the  Cutlers'  company, 
whose  arms  still  adorn  the  front ;  but  the  Spectator  asserts  that 
it  is  indebted  for  its  designation  to  La  Belle  Sauvage,  a  beau- 
tiful woman  described  in  an  old  French  romance,  as  having 
been  found  wild. 

Ludgate-Strbbt.  In  Stationers'-court,  Stationers'-halL— 
Next  to  No.  41,  St.  Martin's  church. 

Lymb-Strbet.  At  the  corner  of  Fenchurch-street,  St.  Dionis 
back-church. — No.  17,  Pewterers'-hall. 

Maiden-Lane,  Chbapsidb.  No.  13,  Waxchandlers'-halL — 
No.  8,  Haberdashers'-halL, 

Mark-Lane.  In  Star-alley,  church  of  Allhallows  Staining. — 
No.  23,  back  of  Commercial-hall^ — Between  Nos.  52  and  59, 
the  Old  and  New  Corn  Exchanges. 

Marlborough-Strbbt.    See  Great  Marlborough-Street. 

Mile-End-Road.  London  Hospital— A  short  distance  to 
the  south,  Stepney  new  church. 

Milbank,  Westminster.  St.  John's  church. — Penitentiary, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  gravel  walk  along  the  river. — Vaux- 
hall-bridge. 

Mincing-Lane.  Between  Nos.  40  and  41,  Clothworkers'- 
halL — Between  Nos.  30  and  36,  Commercial-hall. 

Minoribs.    Trinity-church. — At  the  south  end,  the  Tower. 

Monkwell-Street.    No.  33,  Barbers' -hall. 

Moorfiblds.  The  north  and  east  sides  are  principally  inha- 
bited by  upholsterers.— In  Eldon-street,  Unitarian  Chapel,  and 
Welsh  Chapel.— In  Bloomfield-street,  Mr.  Fletcher's  ChapeL 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  ^^ 
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Moohfieu*,  Limi.  No.  24  is  an  old  house  in  the  foliated 
style  of  building,  erected  probably  about  1600. 

Newcastle-Street,  Strawd.  Entrance  to  Lyon's  Inn*" 
Olympic  Theatre,— In  Wych-street,  New  Inn. 

Newgate-Street.  On  No.  52  is  an  ancient  sculpture,  re- 
presenting Adam  and  Eve  standing  by  the  forbidden  tree;  it 
bears  the  date  1669,  and  was  formerly,  no  doubt,  one  of  those 
signs  by  which  each  shop  in  London  was  designated.— Pannier- 
alley,  see  Paternoster-Row.— Ba^nio-court  is  said  to  have 
contained  the  first  bath  established  in  England  for  hot  bathing. 
—No.  80  is  decorated  with  another  sculpture,  dated  1669 ;  it 
represents  Jeffery  Hudson,  the  dwarf,  and  William  Evans,  the 
gigantic  porter  of  Charles  I.— -Between  Nos.  91  and  92,  en- 
trance to  Christ's  church  and  hospital.— On  No.  9,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Warwick-lane,  is  a  stone  figure  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick, 
whose  house  stood  near  this  spot ;  he  was  renowned  in  the  days 
of  king  Athelstan  for  killing  the  Danish  chief,  Coldbrand.  It 
bears  date  1668,  but  was  renovated  in  1817. 

Newman-Street,  Oxford-Street,  is  principally  inhabited 
by  painters  and  sculptors.— No.  14  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  B.  West,  Esq.,  the  venerable  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  who  died  here  in  1820.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  a  gallery  of  his  pictures,  which  were  sold  by  auction 
in  1829. 

New  Palace-Yard  is  the  spot  where  the  meetings  of  the 
electors  of  Westminster  are  generally  held,  except  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament.*— On  the  south  tide,  Westminster  Hall, 
and  the  Courts  of  Law.— On  No.  9,  exactly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  is  a  dial  with  these  words, 
"  Discite  juatitiam  moniti,"  (Learn  to  administer  Justice,)  an 
inscription  which  relates  to  the  fine  imposed  on  chief-justice 
Radulphus  de  Hengham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  for  erasing 
the  court-roll.  The  fine  was  employed  in  building  a  bell-tower 
containing  a  clock,  which,  striking  hourly,  was  to  remind  the 
judges  in  the  hall  of  the  fate  of  their  predecessor.  Una  dock- 
tower  remained  here  till  1715.— A  short  distance  west,  stands 
the  Guildhall,  Westminster  j  and  behind  it,  the  Mews  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, a  quadrangular  building  of  the  Doric  order. 

New  Road,  from  Islington  to  Paddlngten.    Near  Islington,  . 
Claremont  chapel  and  New  River  reservoir.— On  Pentonville- 
hill,  St  James's  chapel— At  Battkhbridge,  Smatt-pox  hospital. 
,— A  short  distance  west.  St.  Finos*  old  clsai«h.--4ieBjr  Eustssv 
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square,  St  Pancras  new  church. — Coade  and  Sealey's  manu- 
factory.— Trinity  church- — Circus  at  Regent's  Park— Mary -le- 
bone  new  church. — Mary4e-bone  workhouse. 

Noble-Street,  Chbapside.  No.  14,  Coachmakers'-hall, 
formerly  noted  for  a  debating  society. 

Norfolk-Street,  Strand.  The  last  house  on  the  west  side 
nearest  the  river  has  been  successively  inhabited  by  three  emi- 
nent men :  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Birch,  the 
antiquary ;  and  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey. 

Old  Bailey.  Sessions-house. — Newgate  prison.*— On  the 
west  side  resided  the  notorious  Jonathan  Wild. — In  a  house 
over  Break-neck-etairs,in  Green- Arbour-court,  Oliver  Goldsmith 
wrote  his  Fi car  of  Wakefield. — Break-neck-stairs  are  remark- 
able as  one  jtf  the  places  where  watermen  plied  for  fare  on  the 
Fleetrditch. 

Old  Fish-Street.  Opposite  Lambeth-hill,  church  of  St, 
Mary  Magdalen. — Between  Nos.  5  and  6,  St.  Nicholas  Cole 
abbey. 

Old  Jewry.  No.  8  was  the  residence  of  sir  Robert  Clayton, 
lord  mayor  in  1680 ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  London 
Institution;  and  here  Porson  died.— Nearly  opposite,  St. 
Olave's  church. 

Old  Palace  Yard.  On  the  west  side,  St.  Margaret's  church. 
-—Westminster  abbey.— -Henry  VII.'s  chapel.-— On  the  east 
side,  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Old-Street  Road  is  a  part  of  the  Roman  military  way, 
which  led  by  the  north  side  of  London,  from  the  west  to  the 
east  part  of  the  kingdom. — St.  Luke's  church.— St  Luke's 
hospital 

Oxford-Street.  Between  Nos.  73  and  74,  the  Royal 
Bazaar. — Between  Nos.  359  and  360,  is  the  front  and  portico 
of  the  Pantheon,  an  elegant  edifice,  the  interior  of  which  was  . 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1792,  but  rebuilt,  though  not  in  the  style 
of  the  original.  It  was  first  erected  for  the  amusement  of  the 
higher  classes,  by  the  performance  of  music,  masquerades,  &c, 
and  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  theatre,  but  the  license 
being  lost,  it  has  been  closed  for  several  years. — At  the  west 
end,  Tyburn-turnpike,  formerly  the  place  of  public  executions. — 
Hyde-park. 

Palace  Yard.    See  New  and  Old  Palace  Yard. 

Paul  Mall.  South  side  of  the  Opera-house.— United  Ser- 
vice Club.— Athenaeum  Club.— No.  100,  National  Gallery. — 
No.  29,  Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Office.— No.  91,  the  duke 
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of  Buckingham's.— No.  86,  Ordnance  Office.— No.  73,  Globe 
Insurance  Office. — No.  52,  British  Gallery.— No.  65,  Marlbo- 
rough-house. — At  the  west  end,  St.  James's  Palace. 

Pall  Mall  East.    See  Cocxspur-Strebt. 

Parliament-Street.  On  the  east  side  is  Richmond  Ter- 
race, a  noble  range  of  houses  adorned  with  Ionic  columns, 
erected  in  1823,  on  the  site  of  Richmond-house. — No.  52  was 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  G.  J.  Fox. 

Paternoster- Row  was  so  called  from  the  manufacturers  of 
beads  and  other  emblems  of  devotion,  who  formerly  inhabited 
this  street :  it  is  now  noted  as  the  residence  of  booksellers. — 
The  Chapter  Coffee-house  has  long  been  famed  as  the  resort  of 
literary  characters,  and  here  are  kept  files  of  most  of  the  Lon- 
don and  country  newspapers. — In  LovelTs-court,  Richardson 
the  novelist  wrote  many  of  his  works,  at  the  house  of  his  friend, 
alderman  Bridgend — In  Pannier-alley  is  an  ancient  piece  of 
sculpture,  representing  a  boy  on  a  pannier,  and  underneath  is  this 
inscription  ;— 

When  ye  have  sovght 

The  city  rovnd, 
Yet  still  this  is 

The  highest  grovnd. 

Avgvst  the  27 
1688. 

Peter-Street,  Westminster.  Gas-works^— At  the  comer 
of  Tufton  and  Peter  streets  resided  the  notorious  colonel  Blood, 
but  the  house  is  no  longer  standing. 

Piccadilly.  Circus  formed  by  Regentrstreet.— Between  Nos. 
196  and  197,  St.  James's  church.— Between  Nos.  46  and  47, 
Albany. — Between  Nos.  48  and  52,  Burlington-house  and  Ar- 
cade.— Opposite,  the  Egyptian  Hall.— At  the  corner  of  Berke- 
ley-street, Devonshire-house.  —  No.  80,  formerly  78,  is  the 
house  where  Sir  Francis  Burdett  resisted  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
and  from  which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  April  9,  1810. 
— No.  82,  Mr.  Baring's,  whence  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Lord 
Spencer's,  the  King's  Palace,  and  the  Green  Park. — No.  94, 
Cambridge-house. — No.  105,  formerly  the  Pulteney-hotel, 
now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  a  handsome  stone 
building,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  where  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  resided  in  1814. — Opposite,  the 
Green  Park  and  the  Ranger's  Lodge. — At  the  corner, of  Park- 
lane,  Gloucester-house. — At  the  west  extremity,  Wellington- 
house,  and  Triumphal  Arch  into  Hyde  Park. — On  the  opposite 
cide  of  the  road;  a  Triumphal  Arch,  forming  the  entrance  to 
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the  King's  Palace.    From  this  tpot  there  is  a  picturesque  view 
of  Westminster-abbey,  Green-part  &c 

Portland*Place  is  the  handsomest  street  in  the  metropolis, 
the  houses  being  regular,  elegant,  and  lofty.  It  is  about  200 
yards  in  length,  and  about  42  in  breadth.-— The  south  end  is 
terminated  by  the  garden  of  Foley-house,  and  the  north  is  open 
to  the  Regent' g-park. — In  Park  Crescent,  at  the  north  end  of 
Portland-place,  is  a  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  erected  by 
public  subscription  as  a  tribute  to  his  public  and  private  virtues. 
It  was  executed  in  bronze  by  Mr.  G-ahagan,  and  represents  the 
Duke  in  field  marshal's  uniform,  over  which  are  his  ducal  robes, 
and  collar  of  the  garter.  TTie  likeness  is  well  preserved,  and  the 
attitude  graceful.  The  statue  is  seven  feet  two  inches  high,  and 
weighs  two  tons. ' 

Portman-Strebt.  No.  22  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence 
of  the  late  Queen  Caroline. 

Portuoal-Strset,  Lincoln* E-IifTf-FiBLM.  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors' Court. — The  theatre  where  pantomimes  were  first  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Rich,  is  now  occupied  as  a  china 
warehouse. — Next  to  it  is  the  back  of  Surgeons'-college. — Oppo- 
site, St.  Clement's  burial-ground,  containing  the  tomb  of  Joe 
Miller. 

Poultry.  Grocers'-hall,  in  the  court  of  the  same  name. — - 
On  No.  9  is  one  of  the  ancient  signs  by  which  the  shops  in 
London  were  designated. — Between  Nos.  30  and  31,  Chapel 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Compter  prison.— St  Mildred's  church. — 
In  Mansion-house-street,  which  connects  the  Poultry  with  Corn- 
hill,  the  Mansion  House. 

PuiNCEs'-SquARE.    Hie  Swedes'  church. 

Pudding-Lane,  Little  Eastcheap.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  street,  202  feet  from  the  Monument,  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don commenced. — No.  34,  Butchers' -hall 

Queen-Square.  Statue  of  Queen  Anne. — Church  of  St, 
George  the  Martyr. 

Queen-Street.    See  Great  Queen-Street. 

Ratcliffe-Hiqhway.  The  church  of  St.  George  in  the  Cast. 
— No.  29  was  the  house  of  Mr.  Marr,  who,  with  his  family, 
was  inhumanly  murdered  December  8,  1811. 

Rat-Street,  Clerkenwell.  At  No.  3  is  a  pump,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  is  furnished  with  water  from  a  well 
about  four  feet  eastward,  round  which  the  parish  clerks  of  Lon- 
don assembled  annually  in  former  times,  to  perform  sacred 
plays.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Clerks'  Well,  and 
thence  arose  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated. 
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Red-Cross-Street.  At  the  west  end,  church  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate. — Back  of  New  Debtors'  Prison.— Immediately  ad- 
joining, Dr.  Williams's  Library. 

Red-Lion-Street,  Spitalfields.  Nicholas  Culpepper,  the 
herbalist  and  astrologer,  died  in  1654,  at  the  corner  of  Red- 
lion-court  ;  the  house  has  been  often  repaired  since  his  time,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  a  publican. 

Regent's  Park,  On  east  side,  Diorama,  Colosseum  with 
Panorama  of  London,  Cambridge,  Chester,  and  Cumberland 
terraces,  and  St.  Catherine's  Hospital. — On  the  north  side,  the 
Zoological  Gardens.— -On  the  south  side,  Ulster,  York,  and 
Cornwall  terraces.— On  the  west  side,  Clarence-terrace,  Sus- 
sex-place, and  Hanover-terrace. — In  the  centre  is  a  circular 
road  surrounding  a  shrubbery. 

Regent-Street.  At  the  corner  of  Charles-street,  Junior 
United  Service  Club-house.— Nearly  opposite,  St.  Philip's,  or 
Waterloo  chapel. — No.  24,  Microcosm  Exhibition. — County 
Fire-office,  terminating  the  view  from  Pall-mall. — Quadrant,  ex- 
tending from  Piccadilly  to  Glasshouse-street,  ornamented  by 
colonnades  supported  by  140  cast-iron  pillars. — No.  174,  Arch- 
bishop  Tenison's  chapel. — No.  209,  Cosmorama, — Near  Oxford- 
street,  the  Argyle  Rooms. — Opposite,  Hanover  chapel— At  the 
corner  of  Larigham-place,  All  Souls  church. 

Rood-Lane.    Church  of  St  Margaret  Patens. 

Russell-Square.     Statue  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Russell-Street.    See  Great  Russell-Street. 

Sacktillb-Street  is  the  longest  in  London  without  a  turning 
or  any  street  leading  into  it. 

St.  Andrew's  Hill.    See  Thames-Street,  Upper. 

St.  Anne's-Lane.    See  Aldersgate-Strebt. 

St.  Dunstan's-Hill.    See  Thames-Street,  Lower. 

St.  Helen's.    See  Bishopsoate-Strebt. 

St.  James's  Park.  On  the  east  side,  back  of  Admiralty  and 
Horse-Guards,  and  front  of  Treasury. — Two  pieces  of  Ord- 
nance on  the  Parade. — Ornamental  water  and  shrubbery  in 
the  centre. — The  Mall. — To  the  right  of  the  Mall,  New  terrace, 
onathe  site  of  Carlton-palace  Gardens. — Marlborough-house.— 
St  James's  Palace. — York,  or  Gower  house. — Green  Park. — 
On  the  west,  the  New  Palace  on  the  site  of  Buckingham-house. 
— On  the  south  side,  barracks  for  foot  soldiers,  and  near  Buck- 
ingham-gate,  Guard-house. 

St.  James's-square.  Statue  of  William  ILL  See  article 
Squares. 

St.  Jambs's-Strebt.    No.  55,  Albion  Subscription-house.*— 


No.  5,  the  Imperial  Insurance  office.-— No.  69,  Arthur's  Club- 
house.— At  the  comer  of  Park-place,  Brooke's  Subscription- 
house. — No.  31,  Boodle's  Subscription-house.— No.  43,  White's 
Siibscnption-housev*— Between  50  and  54,  Crockford's  Club-house. 

St.  Johm's-Square,  Clsrkbnwell.  Nos.  36  and  37  formed 
the  residence  of  bishop  Burnet. — St.  John's-gate,  forming  the 
south  entrance  to  this  square,  is  the  finest  vestige  of  monastic 
building  in  the  metropolis ;  it  was  originally  the  gate  to  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
were  published.  It  was  often  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  other  eminent  characters.  It  is  now  occupied  partly  as  a 
tavern,  and  partly  as  a  watch-house. 

St.  John's-Street-Road.  At  the  Old  Red  Lion  public- 
house,  Paine  wrote  his  "  Bights  of  Man."— Sadler's  Wells 
theatre.— A  short  distance  to  the  west,  the  New  River  Head,  and 
St  Mark's  church,  Myddieton-square. 

St.  MartinVle-Grand.  The  east  side  of  this  street  was 
pulled  down  in  1818  to  make  room  for  the  new  Post-office,  and 
vestiges  were  discovered  of  a  building  erected  in  the  13th  century* 

St.  Martin's-Lanb.  Church  of  St.  Martku— ■ No.  101,  Exhi- 
bition of  the  ApoUonieon. 

St.*Martin's-Strert,  Lmicbster-Squarb.  The  house  be- 
tween the  chapel  and  Long's-court  was  the  residence  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

St.  Paul's  Church-Yard.  In  the  centre,  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral.— On  the  north  side,  Chapter-house^— On  the  south,  Doc- 
tors' Commons. — On  the  east,  St.  Paul's  school. 

Savoy-Strebt,  Strand,  leads  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Savoy 
Palace,  which  was  built  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  in  1245.  Here 
the  amiable  king  John  of  France  was  confined,  and  died  in 
1364.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  prison  for  deserters,  but  was 
pulled  down  in  1816  to  make  room  for  Waterloo  bridge,— St 
Mary  le  Savoy. — Lutheran  church. 

Scotland-Yard  was  so  named  from  being  the  site  of  a 
magnificent  palace,  for  the  reception  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
when  they  visited  London.— The  Palace<ourt---Metropolitan 
Police  Office. 

Shoe-Lane.    New  Fleet-market. 

Shoreditch  derived  its  name  from  sir  John  Sordig,  lord  of 
the  manor  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  not,  as  vulgar  tra- 
dition reports,  from  Jane  Shore  having  died  here  in  extreme 
poverty.— At  the  north  end,  church  of  St.  Leonard. 

Sjunkkr-Strxbt.    St,  Sepulchre's  church. 
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SmithvibLd.    Bee  West  SwrHFiEiin. 

Soho-Squahe.    Statue  of  Charles  II.— The  Bazaar. 

South  Audlky-Strbet.  At  the  corner  of  Curzon-street, 
Chesterfield-house. — No.  77  is  the  house  to  which  her  late 
majesty  Queen  Caroline  repaired,  on  her  arrival  in  London, 
June  6, 1820. 

Spa- Fields.  The  house  next  to  the  east  end  of  tie  chapel  in 
Exmouth-street  was  the  residence  of  the  countess  of  Hunting- 
don.— To  the  west,  the  House  of  Correction. 

Spital-Fields  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  silk-wearers,  whose 
predecessors  came  over  to  England  and  settled  here  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  •—See  Uwion-Sriuarr  and  Red 
Lion-Street* 

Staiking-Lane.    Front  of  Haberdashers'  Hall* 

Stamford-Street,  Unitarian  chapel.— Benevolent  Society 
of  St.  Patrick. 

Strand.  St.  Clement's  church.— -Between  Nos.  15  and  16, 
Picket-street,  Clement's  Inov — In  Holywell-street,  Lyon's  Inn. — 
Between  Nos.  168  and  160,  Burford's  Panorama.— No.  161, 
Glass^working  Exhibition.— St  Mary-le-Strand,  or  New  Church. 
■ — Between  Nos.  151  and  152,  Somerset-house  and  King's  Col- 
lege.— No.  345  was  occupied  by  Jacob  Tonton,  the  bookseller. 
— Between  Nos.  130  and  135,  Wellington-street,  leading  to 
"Waterloo  Bridge,  at  the  corner  of  which  is  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall Office,  a  handsome  brick  building,  with  stone  front,  erected 
in  1821. — No.  350,  the  English  Opera-house,  or  Lyceum. — 
Building  for  Public  Meetings. — At  the  corner  of  Beaufort- 
buildings  resided  Lilly,  the  perfumer,  mentioned  in  the  Spec- 
tator .--No.  41 1,  the  Adelphi  Theatre.— No.  427,  decorated  with 
busts  of  George  L,  II.,  and  III.— .No.  429,  British  Fire  Office. 
— No.  1,  Branch  Post  Office/— Northumberland-honse. 

Stratford-Place.  No.  1 1  was  inhabited  by  the  archdukes 
John  and  Lewis  of  Austria,  during  their  visit  to  London  in  1 81 5. 

Suffolk-Street  East.    See  Borough. 

Thames-Street,  Lower.  On  St  Mary's-hill,  No.  18,  Wa- 
terman's-hall. — No.  17,  Fellowship  Porters'-hall,  and  church  of 
St,  Mary  at  Hill.— Billingsgate  fish-maTket— Opposite,  the 
Coal  Exchange. — Custom-house. — On  St.  Dunstan's-hill,  church 
of  St  Dunstan  in  the  East — No.  16  in  Harp-lane,  Bakers'-hall. 
—At  the  east  end,  the  Tower. 

Thames-Street,  Upper.  On  St.  Andrew's-hill,  church  of 
St.  Anne,  Blackfriars. — At  the  corner  of  Bennet's-hill,  church 
«£  St  Bennet— At  the  corner  of  Old  Fish-street-hill,  church  of 
St  Mary  Somerset.— At  the  corner  of  Trinity-la*e,  St  Michael, 
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Queenhithe.— No.  9  in  Trinity-lane,  Painter  StaineTg'-halL— 
On  Ghtrlick-hill,  church  of  St.  James.— Next  to  No.  70,  Vint- 
ners'-hall,  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1823. — Entrance  to  Southwark 
Bridge. — In  Elbow-lane)  at  the  corner  of  Little  Elbow -lane, 
Innholders'-hall;  and  No.  3,  Dyers'-halL — At  the  corner  of 
AUhallows-lane,  church  of  Allhallows. — In  Suffolk-lane,  Mer- 
chant Tailors'-schooL— Between  Nos.  112  and  113,  Fish- 
mongers'-hall. 

Theobald' s-Road,  and  the  adjacent  street,  called  Elmo's 
Road,  derived  their  names  from  being  frequented  by  James  I., 
in  coming  from  his  palace  at  Theobald's. 

Threadneedle-Strebt.  Principal  front  of  the  Bank. — 
North  front  of  Royal  Exchange. — Opposite,  St.  Bartholomew's 
church. — Between  Nos.  12  and  15,  St.  Benedict's  church. — Be- 
tween Nos.  51  and  53,  a  French  church.— Between  Nos.  30  and 
31,  Merchant  Tailors' -hall. — At  the  east  end,  South  Sea-house. 
See  Bishopsgate- Street. 

Throqmorton-Street.    Drapers'-halL 

Tooley-Street.    St.  Olave's  church. 

Tottenham-Court-Road.  The  chapel  where  Whitefield 
preached. 

Tower-Hill  was,  till  1746,  the  usual  place  of  execution  for 
state  criminals. — On  the  south  side,  the  Tower,  and  to  the  east 
of  it  St.  Catherine's  Docks. — On  the  east,  the  Mint. — On  the 
west,  the  Trinity-house. 

Tower-Street.    Allhallows  Barking  church. 

Trinity-Lane.    See  Thames-Street,  Upper. 

Union-Street,  Bishopsoatb.  At  the  east  end,  Christ 
church,  Spitalfields. 

Union-Street,  Borough.    No.  190,  Police-office. 

Walbrook.    St  Stephen's  church. 

Water-Lane,  Blackfriars.    See  Bridge-Street. 

Waterloo  Bridge-Road.  To  the  west  of  Waterloo  bridge, 
Shot  Manufactory,  having  a  tower  nearly  100  feet  high. — In- 
firmary for  children. — St.  John's  church.— Sion  chapel. — New 
Jerusalem  chapel — Goburg  theatre. 

Watmnq-Street  was  one  of  the  Roman  military  roads. — At 
,  the  corner  of  Budge -row,  St.  Antholin's  church. — No.  33,  en- 
trance to  St  Mary  Aldermary. — Corner  of  Bread-street,  Allhal- 
lows church. — Corner  of  Old  'Change,  church  of  St  Faith  and 
St  Augustine. 

Wblbeck-Street.  No.  1  is  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture, built  in  1810,  as  a  picture-gallery,  but  afterwards  con- 
verted  into  an  auction-room. 
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Wbllclosb-Square.  •  Danish  church. 

West  Smithfield  is  remarkable  as  the  largest  cattle  market 
in  England,  and  is  the  place  where  Bartholomew  fair  is  held, 
the  charter  for  which  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  It  has  likewise 
been  the  scene  of  tournaments,  theatrical  performances,  and 
martyrdoms.  The  spot  where  the  latter  took  place  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  pens,  where  the  gas-lamp  now  stands*— Here 
Wat  Tyler  was  killed  by  the  lord  mayor  Walworth,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  dagger  was  added  to  the  city  arms. — On 
the  south  side,  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less. — In  the  south-east  corner,  St.  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great. 

Westminster  Bridge-road.  At  the  north  end,  Westminster- 
bridge. — To  the  right,  Lambeth-palace.  — Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre.— In  the  York-road,  General  Lying-in-hospital.— 
Asylum. — Bethlem-hospital. 

Whttechapel  is  principally  inhabited  by  butchers.— St. 
Mary's  church. 

White-Cross-street.    New  Debtors'  prison. 

Whitehall.  Admiralty. — Army  Pay-office,  from  which, 
through  Whitehall-place,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral.— Horse-guards. — ^Whitehall-chapel,  or  Banqueting-house. 
— Behind  Whitehall,  statue  of  James  II. — Melbourn-house.— 
Treasury. — New  Council-office,  and  Board  of  Trade. 

Winchester-street.  In  the  south-west  corner  are  vestiges 
of  Winchester-house,  which  was  erected  by  the  marquis  of  that 
name  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Wood-street.  Between  Nos.  114  and  115,  St.  Michael's 
church. — At  the  corner  of  Love-lane,  St.  Alban's  church. — No. 
83,  Parish  Clerks'-hall. 

Wych-street.    See  Newcastle-street. 


LITERARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Blackstone  was  born  in  Cheapside ;  lord  Byron  in  Holies-street, 
Cavendish-square ;  Camden,  the  antiquary,  in  the  Old  Bailey ; 
Colley  Cibber  in  Southampton-street,  Strand ;  Cowley  in  Fleet- 
street,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane  ;  Gray  in  Cornhill ;  Ho- 
garth in  Ship-court,  Old  Bailey  ;  Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writer, 
in  Orange-court,  Leicester-square  ;  Ben  Jonson  in  Hartshorn- 
lane,  which  was  near  Charing-cross ;  Milton  in  Bread-street, 
where  his  father  was  a  scrivener ;  lord  chancellor  More  in  Milk- 
street  ;  Pope  in  Lombard-street ;  Spenser  in  East  Smithfield  ; 
Stow,  the  historian,  in  Cornhill. 
Y 
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Lord  Bacon  resided  in  Gray's-inn;  Bafty,  Hie  painter,  in 
Cattle-street,  Oxford-street  $  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  at  Bank- 
side  ;  Butler,  the  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  in  Rose-street*  Covent- 
garden;  Cibber,  the  elder,  in  Holborn,  near  St.  Andrew's- 
church;  sir  Edward  Coke  in  Hatton-garden;  Defoe  in  Corn- 
hill,  where  he  kept  a  hosier's  shop  ;  John  Fox  in  Grub-street, 
where  he  compiled  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Martyrolojry  ;" 
Garrick  in  Southampton-street,  as  well  an  in  the  Adelphi  ;  Gibbon 
in  Bentinck-street ;  Handel  in  Brook-street,  GrosrenoT-square; 
Hans  Holbein  in  Duke's-place,  as  well  as  on  old  London-bridge ; 
Hume  in  Lisle-street,  Leicester-square ;  Dr*  Johnson  in  Temple- 
lane,  and  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street ;  Ben  Jonson  in  Bartho- 
lomew-dose ;  sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  Great  Queen-street ;  Mil- 
ton in  St  Bride's  Church-yard,  Aldersgate-street,  Jewin-street, 
Barbican,  Bartholomew-dose,  and  Scotland-yard ;  Prior  in  Duke- 
street,  Westminster ;  sir  J.  Reynolds  in  Newport-street,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-lane,  and  Leicester-square  $  sir  R.  Steele  in  Buryerreet ; 
Dr.  Stillingfleet  in  Hatton-garden ;  sir  J.  Thomhill  in  Cerent- 
garden  ;  and  Voltaire,  while  at  London,  in  Maiden-lane. 

Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  debd  in  Great  Portland- 
street  ;  sir  Francis  Bourgeois  in  Portland-place  ;  Chatterton  in 
Brook-street,  Hatton-garden ;  Congreve  in  Surrey-street ;  Dry- 
den  in  Gerrard-street;  Garrick  in  the  Adelphi ;  Glover  in  AL- 
bemarle-street  $  Gibbon  in  St.  James' s-street  ;  Hokroft  in  Clip- 
stone-street;  Hoyle,the  whist-player,  in  Welbeek-street ;  arch- 
bishop Leighton  at  the  BelWnn,  Warwick-lane ;  Milton  in  Ar- 
tillery-walk, Bunhill-fields ;  Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  in  Mortimer- 
street,  Cavendish-square ;  sir  J.  Reynolds  in  Leicester-square ; 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  in  a  passage  leading  from  Water4ane 
to  Salisbury-court ;  Sheridan  m  SavOle-row 5  Spenser  at  an  inn 
in  King-street,  Westminster  $  Sterne  in  Old  Bond-street;  H. 
Walpole  in  Berkeley-square. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 


PUBLIC  CHARITIES,  STATE  OF  EDUCATION,  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS,  DISPENSARIES,  ETC. 

London  contains  45  free  schools,  with  perpetual  endowments 
for  educating  and  maintaining  near  4000  children;  17  other 
schools  for  poor  and  deserted  children  $  237  parish  schools,  sap- 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  ft*,  in  which  tteut  10  er 


12,000  boy*  and  girls  are  constantly  clothed  and  educated ;  3 
colleges;  %%  hospitals  for  sick,  lame,  and  pregnant  women  j  107 
alms-houses  for  the  maintenance  of  aged  persons  of  both  sexes  j 
1 8  institutions  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  about  30  dispensaries  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of 
medicine  and  medical  aid  to  the  poor. 

Besides  these  various  establishments,  each  parish  has  a  work* 
house  for  the  occupation  and  maintenance  of  its  own  distressed 
or  helpless  poor $  and  the  several  livery  companies  of  the  city  of 
London  distribute  about  75,000/.  annually  in  charities.  Hie  sums 
annually  expended  in  public  charities  have  been  estimated  at 
850,000/.  The  hospitals  were  chiefly  founded  by  private  muni- 
ficence ;  some  of  them  are  endowed  with  perpetual  revenues, 
and  others  supported  by  annual  or  occasional  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  alms-houses  were  built  and  endowed,  either  by 
private  persons  or  corporate  bodies  of  tradesmen,  and  many  of 
the  free  schools  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  sources. 
•  The  medical  assistance  in  the  hospitals  is  the  best  which  the 
profession  can  supply  j  the  attendance  is  ample,  the  rooms  are 

r orally  very  dean  and  wholesome,  and  the  food  is  suitable  to 
condition  of  the  patients.  The  alms-houses  and  other  insti- 
tutions for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  indigent,  exhibit  not 
merely  an  appearance,  but  the  real  possession,  of  competence 
and  ease.  From  some  of  the  free  schools,  pupils  have  been  sent 
to  the  universities,  as  well  prepared  as  those  from  any  of  the 
most  expensive  seminaries,  and  all  the  scholars  receive  an  edu- 
cation adapted  to  the  stations  for  which  they  are  designed.  We 
shall  first  notice  those  charities  which  more  strictly  come  within 
the  meaning  of  public  Endowments  ;  but  although  they  are 
now  chiefly  known  as  public  schools,  the  charters  and  endow- 
ments of  most  of  them  contain  provisions  for  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL, 

Newgate -street. 

This  noble  establishment  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Blue-Coat  School,  the  title  having  reference  to  the  costume  of 
the  children  supported  and  educated  there.  The  institution  is 
indebted  for  its  establishment  to  the  piety  of  Edward  VI.  Dr. 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  had  the  singular  and  enviable  felicity 
of  suggesting  before  the  king,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  West- 
minster, the  imperious  demands  of  poverty  upon  the  attention 
and  commiseration  of  the  powerful  and  rich.  A  general  report 
was  made  to  the  king  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
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the  best  means  of  relief  and  reform ;  they  were  divided  into  three 
classes — the  poor  by  impotency,  by  casualty,  and  by  idleness. 
For  the  innocent  and  fatherless  was  provided  Christ's  Hospital, 
late  the  Grey  Friars  ;  for  the  wounded  and  diseased,  the  hospi- 
tals of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  for  the  idle  and 
vagabond,  Bridewell,  where  they  might  be  chastised  and  com- 
pelled to  labour.  Decayed  householders,  and  the  poor  afflicted 
with  incurable  diseases,  were  to  be  relieved  at  their  own  homes.  • 

The  establishment,  as  first  founded,  consisted  only  of  a  gram- 
mar-school for  boys,  and  a  separate  school  for  girls,  where  they 
were  taught  to  read,  sew,  and  mark.  In  addition  to  these,  Charles 
IL  founded  a  mathematical  school  and  ward,  on  the  west  part  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  instruction  of  40  boys  in  the  mathematics 
and  navigation,  and  liberally  endowed  it  with  1000/.,  paid  out 
of  the  exchequer  for  seven  years.  Another  mathematical  school, 
now  joined  to  the  preceding,  was  afterwards  founded  by  Mr. 
Travers,  for  37  boys.  The  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lon- 
don are  directors  and  promoters  of  the  institution,  and  the  whole 
community  of  Great  Britain  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
on  this  glorious  work.  A  donation  of  400/.  constitutes  a  go- 
vernor. The  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion is  about  30,000/. 

There  are  generally  in  tins  establishment  from  1000  to  1200 
boys  and  girls  receiving  their  education,  besides  being  clothed 
and  boarded.    The  following  is  a  recent  annual  return : — 

Children  placed  out  as  apprentices               •       .        .  181 

Buried 11 

Children  under  care  of  the  hospital       .        ♦       .        .  1058 

To  be  admitted  on  presentation 140 

The  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  are  extensive,  but  irregular ; 
and  having  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  decay,  the  governors 
determined  on  rebuilding  the  whole,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
In  1 822,  a  new  infirmary  was  completed ;  and  on  April  28, 1825, 
the  late  duke  of  York  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  New  Hall.  This 
noble  structure  is  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  It  is  182 
feet  in  length,  and  50  in  width.  The  south  front  is  of  stone,  and 
is  flanked  by  towers,  which  rise  above  the  other  parts.  Between 
these  are  eight  lofty  windows,  separated  by  buttresses.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  governors,  and  with 
several  portraits,  amongst  which  are  Charles  II.,  by  sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  queen  Anne.  Another  picture  represents  James  II. 
and  his  courtiers,  and  contains  portraits  of  judge  Jefieries,  and 
thepainter  Verrio  himself .    At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  gallery. 

The  Court-room  is  likewise  ornamented  with  numerous  fine 
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portraits,  particularly  one  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Holbein*  On  the 
front  of  the  writing-school  is  a  marble  statue  of  sir  John  Moore, 
its  founder,  and  over  the  south  entrance  to  Christ's  Hospital  is  a 
statue  of  Edward  VI. 

An  interesting  sight  is  exhibited  in  the  hall  every-  Sunday 
evening  from  March  to  May  inclusive,  to  which  strangers  are 
admitted  by  tickets,  easily  obtained  from  any  person  connected 
with  the  establishment.  All  the  children  sup  together  at  six 
o'clock*  The  ceremony  commences  by  three  strokes  of  a  ham* 
mer,  intended  to  enforce  silence.  One  of  the  senior  boys  reads 
a  chapter,  after  which  prayers  are  read  and  a  hymn  sung,  all 
the  boys  standing  and  pronouncing  Amen  together.  The 
company  are  seated  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  the  steward, 
master,  matron,  &c,  occupy  the  other.  When  the  supper 
is  concluded,  the  doors  of  the  wards  are  opened,  and  a  proces- 
sion is  formed  in  the  following  order :— The  nurse ;  a  bejr  carry- 
ing two  lighted  candles  $  several  with  bread-baskets  and  trays, 
and  the  others  in  pairs,  who  all  bow  as  they  pass  the  company. 
In  this  hall,  likewise,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c,  attend  on 
St.  Matthew's  day,  to  hear  orations  from  the  senior  boys.  Vi- 
siters can  only  be  admitted  on  this  occasion  by  tickets. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Christ's 
Hospital  may  be  mentioned,  John  of  Bourbon,  one  of  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  Thomas  Burdett,  the 
ancestor  of  sir  Francis,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  for  wishing  the  horns  of  a  favourite  white  stag, 
which  the  king  had  killed,  in  the  body  of  the  person  who  ad- 
vised him  to  do  it ;  and  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Edward  II. 

CHARTEEUHOUSE, 

C%axter*ho«S6-«q«am. 
The  name  of  this  establishment  is  derived,  by  an  easy  and  evi- 
dent corruption,  from  Chartreuse,  the  place  m  which  it  is  situ- 
ated having  been  a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks,  who  were 
treated  with  great  cruelty  when  their  possessions  were  seized  by 
Henry  VIII.  On  May  9,  1611,  Thomas  Sutton,  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth  and  unbounded  liberality,  purchased  of  the  heirs 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  the  charter-house,  with  its  appurtenances, 
for  13,000/. ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  he  ob- 
tained letters  patent,  with  a  license  in  mortmain,  to  found  an 
hospital  and  free-school  there.  This  admirable  charity  was  per- 
fected under  the  directions  of  his  will,  making  a  total  expense 
of  26,000/.;  and  the  founder  left  estates  for  its  endowment,  va- 
lued at  4560/.  per  annum.    The  scholars  have  handsome  lodg- 
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ings,  are  instructed  in  classical  and  other  learning,  and  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  students  at  the  universities 
have  an  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum  each,  for  the  term  of  eight 
years.  The  hoys  who  are  incapable  of  being  brought  up 
scholars,  are  put  out  as  apprentices,  and  the  sum  of  40/.  given 
with  each.  Hiere  are  nine  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the 
patronage  of  the  governors. 

The  buildings  forming  the  Charter-house  have  a  very  ancient 
appearance.  The  Chapel  is  a  venerable  edifice,  with  Gothic 
windows,  in  two  of  which  is  painted  glass,  representing  the  arms 
of  Mr.  Sutton.  Hie  organ-gallery  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
there  are  numerous  monuments ;  but  the  principal  curiosity  is 
the  tomb  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1614.  The  Library  was 
principally  given  by  Mr.  Wray,  whose  portrait  hangs  over  the 
chimney-piece.  Tne  Old  Court-room  is  richly  decorated  with 
carving  and  painting.  In  the  Governor* 'a-room  is  the  original 
portrait  of  Mr.  Sutton,  as  well  as  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  bishop  Burnet,  and  other  eminent  men.  Hie 
Ha/lhaB  a  large  painted  window,  representing  a  ship  and  other 
emblems.  Near  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  curious  pavement  re- 
presenting Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  crest,  executed  with  coloured 
pebbles  by  a  pensioner. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL, 

Dean's-yard,  Westminster. 
This  school  was  founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  for  the 
education  of  40  boys,  denominated  the  Queen's  Scholars,  who 
are  prepared  for  the  university.  It  is  situated  within  the  walls 
of  the  abbey,  and  is  separated  into  two  schools  or  divisions, 
comprising  seven  forms  or  classes.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  send  their  sons  to 
Westminster  for  instruction,  so  that  this  establishment  vies  with 
Eton  in  celebrity  and  respectability.  They  have  an  upper  and 
an  under  master,  with  numerous  assistants.  Of  these  masters 
many  have  been  eminent  in  the  walks  of  literature,  particularly 
Dr.  Busby,  so  celebrated  for  his  severity  of  discipline,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Vincent.  In  December,  the  friends  of  the  Westminster 
scholars  are  invited  to  witness  the  representation  of  one  of 
Terence's  plays,  by  the  boys  of  the  school 

ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL, 

St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
Was  founded  in  1509,  by  Dr.  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
the  surviving  son  of  sir  Henry  Colet,  twice  lord  mayor.    It  waa 
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instituted  for  the  free  education  of  153  boys,  by  a  master,  an 
usher,  and  a  chaplain,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Mercers'  com- 
pany, who  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  foundation.  The  school 
consists  of  eight  classes  or  forms.  In  the  first,  the  children  learn 
their  rudiments ;  thence,  according  to  their  proficiency,  they  are 
advanced  to  the  other  forms  till  they  rise  to  the  eighth,  from 
which,  being  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
sometimes  in  various  Oriental  languages,  they  are  removed  to 
the  universities,  where  many  of  them  enjoy  exhibitions,  to  assist 
in  the  expenses  of  their  education.  The  building  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard  was  pulled  down  in  1822,  and  re-erected  in  a 
handsome  style  during  the  two  following  years,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  O.  Smith. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS'  SCHOOL, 

Suffolk-lane,  Cannon-street, 
Was  founded  by  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  in  1561,  under 
the  mastership  of  Emanuel  Lucas ;  Richard  Hill,  a  former  mas- 
ter, having  previously  given  500/.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  house 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  house  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  the  present  buildings  were  erected  upon  the 
same  spot,  at  the  charge  of  the  company.  This  school  is  a  spa- 
cious building,  supported  on  the  east  by  stone  pillars,  forming  a 
cloister,  within  twhich  are  apartments  for  the  three  ushers. 
Adjoining  the  school  are  the  library  and  chapel,  and  contiguous 
to  these  is  a  house  appropriated  to  the  head  master. 

In  this  school  about  300  boys  are  educated,  of  which  number, 
by  the  statutes  of  the  foundation,  100  are  taught  gratis,  50  at 
2*.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  100  at  5*.  Certain  annual  examinations, 
or  probations,  are  appointed,  at  which  public  exercises  are  per- 
formed by  the  scholars,  of  whom  several  are  yearly  sent  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  which  appears  to  have  been  principally 
founded  for  their  use,  as  they  have  no  less  than  46  fellowships 
there. 


State  of  Education* 

There  are  various  minor  schools  maintained  by  charity;  the 
parish  schools,  the  Lancasterian  and  national  schools,  the  Sun- 
day schools,  and  nearly  4000  private  schools  in  and  about  the 
metropolis. 

The  dissemination  of  the  common  rudiments  of  learning 
amongst  all  classes,  even  amongst  the  most  humble,  has,  within 
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the  last  few  years,  become  the  laudable  and  favourite  object  of 
all  those  who  had  power  to  estimate  the  value  of  education,  or 
had  a  mite  to  spare  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  charity  and 
public  improvement.  Joseph  Lancaster  and  his  friend  Fox 
began  that  novel  course  of  instruction  which  was  soon  conducted 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  schools  grew  up  in  all  parishes  and  districts 
from  the  labours  of  private  individuals,  who  triumphed  over 
enormous  difficulties,  and  succeeded  in  increasing  the  desire  for 
information  amongst  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.  The  bishops, 
the  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  having  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  new  plan,  co-operated  in  the  great  design,  and  commenced 
the  National  schools.  The  schools  founded  on  the  Lancas- 
terian  principles  introduce  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without 
comment,  and  thus  exclude  no  sect  or  persuasion.  The  National 
schools  introduce  the  creed  of  the  established  church. 

The  number  of  these  institutions,  and  the  extent  of  their 
labours,  astonish  and  gratify  their  most  sanguine  supporters. 

There  are  more  than  forty  large  schools  in  London  alone, 
united  to  the  National  Society,  each  teaching  from  200  to  1000 
children.  The  Central  School  is  in  Baldwin's-gardens,  Gray's 
Inn-lane!  and  any  respectable  person  is  allowed  to  visit  it 
According  to  the  plan  pursued  in  these  schools,  the  expense  of 
books  for  fifty  boys  is  1/.  3*.  1  \d^  amounting  to  less  than  six- 
pence for  each  child;  but  as,  under  good  management,  each  of 
the  tracts  comprehended  in  this  calculation  will  serve  six  chil- 
dren in  succession,  the  real  expense  for  books,  for  suitable  in- 
struction in  reading  and  the  first  rudiments  of  religion,  is  not 
calculated  at  more  than  one  penny  for  each  child.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  the  National  Schools  of  the  metropolis  is  about 
20,000. 

The  Lancastbria*  schools  were  not  much  patronised  till 
about  1808,  when  Joseph  Lancaster's  system  attracted  general 
attention — a  system  by  which,  even  if  parents  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  school,  a  child  might  be  completely  taught  at  the 
expense  of  4«.  6d.  per  annum!  But  previous  to  this,  our 
late  venerable  sovereign  had  condescended  to  give  Joseph  Lan- 
caster a  personal  interview,  and  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  simple  and  economical  plan  of  teaching,  and  the 
probable  benefits  which  the  country  and  the  world  might  derive 
from  it,  that  he  became  an  1annual  subscriber  of  100/.,  and  re- 
commended the  queen  and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family 
also  to  become  subscribers  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  pre- 
judices against  the  founder  (who  first  practised  his  system  in 
1798)  had  so  far  dinunished  the  subscriptions  in  1808,  that  they 
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amounted  to  little  more  than  those  of  the  king  and  the  royal 
family !  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  saw  that,  unless  a  vigorous  exertion 
was  immediately  made,  the  whole  plan  was  in  danger  of  being 
utterly  lost.  He  advanced  near  2000/.,  and  became  responsible 
for  all  the  debts ;  and  thus  saved  the  system  from  being  aban- 
doned. After  that  time,  Mr.  Allen  and  other  benevolent  indi- 
viduals co-operated  with  Mr.  Fox,  and,  aided  by  the  powerful 
patronage  already  named,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dukes  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Bedford,  succeeded  in  bringing  the  system  into 
extensive,  if  not  full  operation.  The  society  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded so  successfully,  that  it  has  now  between  200  and  300 
schools  for  boys,  and  about  100  for  girls.  Forty-three  of  these 
schools  are  established  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  country.  Each  school  has  from  150  to  500  children,  who 
are  educated  on  what  is  now  termed  the  British  system.  The 
school-house  for  the  Spitalfields  district  cost  1700/.,  and  between 
2  and  3000  children  have  already  been  educated  in  it.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  800  children.  The  school  in  the  Bo- 
rough-road contains  500  boys  and  300  girls,  and  has,  since  its 
establishment,  afforded  education  to  upwards  of  24,000  children. 
In  this  building,  which  was  erected  in  1817,  are  kept  models  of 
schools,  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Lancasterian  society  is  about  1600/.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  the  metropolis  is  about  12,000. 

In  aid  of  all  these  exertions  for  the  poor,  there  are  the  Sunday 
Schools.  To  promote  this  mode  of  instructing  children,  there 
is  a  "  Sunday-school  Union ;"  an  association  of  gratuitous 
teachers.  According  to  returns  made  to  this  association,  up- 
wards of  66,000  children  are  instructed  in  the  Sunday-schools 
formed  in  the  metropolis  alone.  In  most  instances  it  is  found 
that  the  children  make  great  progress,  and  in  some  of  those 
schools  the  most  advanced  scholars  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  during  the  week.  The  scholars  regularly  attend 
public  worship,  and  are  taught  to  reverence  the  sabbath.  These 
schools  instruct  those  poor  children  whose  time  is  fully  employed 
in  labour  during  the  week  days,  and  to  them  this  is  the  only 
opportunity  of  gaining  instruction.  The  children  learn  their 
lessons  during  the  week,  to  repeat  to  their  teachers  on  Sunday  ; 
and  the  teachers  visit  the  children  at  their  own  habitations,  and 
procure  the  co-operation  of  their  parents,  and  watch  over  their 
conduct  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  more  than  5000  of 
these  gratuitous  teachers  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  as  they  all 
perform  the  labour  from  a  sense  of  duty,  they  do  it  much  better, 
generally  speaking,  than  paid  teachers;  but  if  they  were  paid 
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only  2#.  for  each  Sunday,  which  would  be  very  humble  pay, 
considerably  above  20,000/.  per  annum  would  be  required  for 
salaries  alone! 

The  beneficial  effects  of  these  several  systems  of  instruction 
are  demonstrated  by  the  memorable  fact,  that  scarcely  one  boy 
who  has  belonged  to  any  of  the  institutions  has  been  found  in 
the  pursuit  of  criminal  courses.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walmsley,  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Society,  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Recorder,  that  amongst  497  juvenile  culprit*  committed  to 
Newgate,  only  14  ever  belonged  to  the  National  schools;  and  of 
those,  six  were  taken  out,  after  haying  been  in  the  school  only  a 
week,  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  a  notorious  receiver  of 
stolen  goods. 
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PUBLIC  CHARITIES,  HOSPITALS,  &c 


FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL, 

Guildford-itreet 

In  queen  Anne's  reign  the  scheme  of  a  foundling  hospital  was 
projected,  but  for  want  of  due  exertions  it  was  abandoned; 
several  persons,  however,  justly  expecting  that  so  humane  a 
project  would  be  renewed,  bequeathed  legacies  to  promote  its 
establishment  In  1713,  the  celebrated  Addison  again  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  subject  in  No.  105  of  the 
Guardian,  but  the  desired  success  did  not  immediately  follow. 
Some  few  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Thomas  Coram,  master  of  a 
vessel  trading  to  the  American  colonies,  a  man  singularly  en- 
dowed with  active  and  disinterested  benevolence,  undertook  to 
establish  it ;  and  after  the  labour  of  seventeen  years,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  charter  from  George  II.,  October,  1739. 

The  hospital  is  built  on  a  spot  that  was  called  Lamb's  Con- 
duit-fields, and  was,  in  fact,  surrounded  with  pleasant  open 
country ;  but  it  is  now  bounded  by  Brunswick  and  Mecklen- 
burgh  squares,  and  fronted  by  Guildford-street  and  Lamb's* 
ConduuVstreet.  The  object  of  the  institution  is,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  charter,  '<  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
exposed  and  deserted  young  children."  The  children  are  not 
indiscriminately  received,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  fact  of 
exposure  or  abandonment,— the  introductions  are  controlled  by 
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the  committee  of  management.  The  age  of  reception  is  within. 
twelve  months  from  the  hirth,  hut  the  previous  good  character 
and  necessity  of  the  mother,  and  the  desertion  of  the  father, 
must  be  inquired  into ;  and  also  whether  the  reception  of  the 
child,  together  with  the  secrecy  observed,  will  be  the  means  of 
replacing  the  mother  in  a  course  of  virtuous  demeanour,  and  the 
way  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Where  these'  circum- 
stances can  be  ascertained  on  the  testimony  of  credible  persons, 
the  unfortunate  mother  is  requested  to  apply  personally  with  her 
own  petition,  and  assured  that  patronage  will  be  unnecessary. 

There  are  generally  about  200  boys  and  girls  in  the  hospital, 
and  180  boys  and  girls  (being  very  young)  in  the  country,  under 
inspectors.  The  new  plan  of  education  has  been  adopted  in 
this  establishment.  The  receipts  of  the  institution  are  about 
13,250/. ;  resulting  from  dividends  on  funded  property,  produce 
of  the  chapel,  rents,  children's  work,  general  benefactions,  lega- 
cies, improvements  of  the  hospital  estates,  &c. 

The  children  are  not  only  nursed  and  educated,  but  employed 
tinder  proper  regulations,  and  provided  with  all  necessaries  until 
their  dismission  from  the  hospital.  On  their  discharge,  the 
general  committee,  at  their  discretion,  may  give  them  clothes, 
money,  or  necessaries,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  10/.  The 
corporation  of  the  hospital  may  employ  the  children  in  any  sort 
of  labour  or  manufacture,  or  in  the  sea-service,  and  bind  them 
apprentices,  or  place  them  out  as  servants  or  mariners.  The 
girls  are  distributed  into  three  classes,  under  the  care  of  three 
different  mistresses,  by  whom  they  are  taught  needle-work  and 
reading,  to  assist  in  the  house-work,  kitchen,  and  laundry.  The 
boys  are  apprenticed  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
girls  at  fourteen,  and  they  are  disposed  of  with  great  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  reports,  as  to  their  subse- 
quent conduct,  which  is  particularly  inquired  into,  have  been 
▼ery  favourable. 

The  building  consists  of  two  brick  wings,  between  which  is 
the  chapel,  and  in  front  are  spacious  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks. 
The  interior  of  the  house  is  adorned  with  paintings,  the  principal 
of  which  are  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley,  and  representations 
of  various  hospitals  in  London  by  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Wale, 
&c.  Here,  likewise,  is  a  basso-relievo  by  Rysbrach,  representing 
children  employed  in  navigation  and  husbandry. 

The  Chapel,  which  so  materially  contributes  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  hospital,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  neighbouring 
families.  There  is  always  a  popular  preacher;  and  the  hymns, 
anthems,  &c.  are  performed  m  a  very  scientific  manner.    The, 
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organ  was  presented  by  Handel,  who  for  some  time  performed 
his  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
The  altar-piece,  by  West,  is  deemed  one  of  his  finest  perform- 
ances, and  the  windows  are  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  prin- 
cipal benefactors  of  the  hospital. 

The  interior  of 'the  hospital  may  be  seen  on  Sundays,  and 
Mondays  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

DEAF  and  DUMB  ASYLUM, 

Kent- road. 

This  institution  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  humane  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Rev.  John  Townsend,  who,  in  1792,  attracted 
the  public  attention  to  the  afflictions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
present  building  was  erected  in  1807,  but  was  enlarged  in  1819, 
and  is  now  capable  of  receiving  200  children.  It  contains  a  fine 
bust  of  the  Rev.  J.  Townsend,  executed  by  Behnes,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  institution,  in  1824,  by  the  Patron,  Vice-Presidents, 
&c. 

The  pupils  cannot  be  admitted  before  nine  years  of  age,  nor 
after  fourteen ;  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  com- 
prehend the  meaning  and  grammatical  arrangement  of  words, 
and  some  of  them  are  enabled  to  speak.  They  are  likewise  in-  « 
structed  in  the  arts  of  mechanism  and  manufacture.  Of  those 
who  have  left  the  asylum,  but  few  have  been  dismissed  for 
mental  incapacity,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  axe  now  follow- 
ing useful  occupations. 

MAGDALEN, 

Blackfriars-road. 

This  useful  institution  was  established  to  reclaim  unfortunate 
females  from  the  paths  of  prostitution.  It  was  formed  in.l  758, 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Dodd ;  and  since  that  period 
between  4  and  5000  abandoned  women  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  establishment,  and  have  been  restored  to  their  fami- 
lies, friends,  and  society.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  been  protected  here  have  subsequently  continued 
honourable  and  correct  in  their  behaviour.  No  female  who  has 
conducted  herself  with  propriety  in  the  house  is  allowed  to  leave 
it  unprovided  for.  The  apartments  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 80  females.  The  chapel  is  open  to  the  public  every 
Sunday  morning,  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  evening  at  a  quarter 
to  six,  when  a  collection  is  made  on  entrance.  The  females 
sing  in  a  very  affecting  manner  ;  but  they  are  screened  from 
general  observation.    Persons  wishing  to  see  through  the  build- 
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ing,  may  be  admitted  on  application  to  the  treasurer,  or  to  the 
committee,  who  meet  here  every  Thursday.  The  unhappy  women 
who  wish  to  take  the  benefit  of  this  institution  must  apply  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  the  month,  between  eleven  and  three,  when 
those  whom  the  committee  consider  most  deserving  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  any  recommendation. 

THE  ASYLUM, 

Lambeth, 
Is  a  house  of  refuge  for  female  orphan  children.  It  was  instU 
tuted  in  1758,  principally  through  the  recommendation  of  sir 
John  Fielding.  The  Asylum  was  rebuilt  in  1825,  and  forms 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome 
chapel,  which  is  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday,  when  collec- 
tions are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  whose  cleanly  and 
healthy  appearance  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  spectator. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM, 

Clapton. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1813  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  destitute  orphans,  particularly  those  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  was  formerly  situated  in  the  Hackney  Road. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1825,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  300  children.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  qua- 
drangle, the  centre  containing  the  dining-rooms,  and  the  wings 
being  occupied  by  the  dormitories.  In  the  middle  is  a  chapel 
connected  with  the  wings  by  a  colonnade.  Tickets  to  see  the 
Asylum  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  in  St.  Mary  Axe. 

SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND, 
Near  the  Obelisk. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  instruct  the  indigent  blind  in 
trades,  by  which  they  may  be  able  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  provide 
for  their  own  subsistence.  It  commenced  in  1799,  in  St. 
George's-fields ;  but  since  that  period  has  been  removed  to  its 
present  situation.  The  institution  has  been  most  successful, 
for  in  little  more  than  eight  years  it  returned  thirty  persons  to 
their  families,  able  to  earn  from  7*.  to  18*.  per  week.  There  are 
-upwards  of  sixty  persons,  males  and  females,  received  into  the 
establishment;  and  from  their  exertions,  between  600/.  and 
1000/.  a  year  are  received  in  aid  of  the  general  expenses.  All 
-tinder  12  are  now  deemed  inadmissible;  but  no  age  above  18 
is  considered  a  disqualification,  while  the  strength  remains  un- 
impaired, and  the  fingers  are  flexible.    The  manufactures  car- 
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ried  on,  particularly  in  threads,  lines,  mats,  baskets,  fcc~>  are 
extensive j  and  the  ability  evinced  by  many  of  the  pupils  is 
truly  astonishing* 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL, 

Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  five  miles 
from  London-bridge,  is  a  retreat  for  seamen  who  by  age, 
wounds,  or  infirmities,  are  disabled  for  service,  and  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  those  who  are  slain  in  battle. .  It  was 
originally  built  as  a  palace  by  Charles  II. ;  but  in  1694,  was 
appropriated  to  its  present  purpose  by  William  and  Mary,  and 
its  erection  completed  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  though  a 
portion  was  rebuilt  in  the  succeeding  reign.  The  first  atone  of 
the  hospital  was  laid  by  John  Evelyn,  in  1695. 

The  principal  front  faces  the  Thames,  along  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  terrace,  865  feet  in  length.    The  edifice  is  built  with 
Portland  stone,  and  is  divided  into  four  portions,  called  king 
Charles's,  queen  Anne's,  king  William's  and  queen  Mary's;  1 
between  the  first  two  is  a  space  273  feet  wide,  forming  the  grand 

Suare,  the  centre  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of  George 
.,  carved  by  Rysbrach  from  a  single  block  of  wbite  marble. 
On  the  west  side  is  King  Charleys  Building,  the  eastern  part  of 
which,  erected  by  Webb  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  formed 
the  residence  of  Charles  II. ;  the  western  part  was  rebuilt  in 
1814.  Ou  the  east  side  of  the  square  is  Queen  Arme1*  Building, 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  King  Charles,  and  behind  them 
are  king  William's  and  queen  Mary's  buildings,  surmounted  by 
magnificent  domes  120  feet  in  height. 

King  William?  %  Building  ,  situated  on  the  west,  was  erected  by 
sir  C.  Wren  and  sir  John  Vanbrugh.  In  one  of  the  pediments 
is  an  emblematical  representation  of  the  death  of  Nelson,  exe- 
cuted from  designs  by  West  in  1812.  The  Painted  Hall  in 
this  part  of  the  building  was  executed  by  sir  James  Thornhill  ; 
in  the  cupola  of  the  vestibule  is  represented  a  compass  sur- 
rounded by  the  four  winds  with  their  various  emblems,  and 
beneath  is  preserved  the  model  of  an  antique  ship,  found  in 
the  16th  century  near  Rome.  From  the  vestibule,  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  to  the  hall,  a  noble  apartment  106  feet  long,  56* 
wide,  and  50  high,  the  painted  ceiling  of  which  was  repaired  | 
in  1808,  by  Mr.  Kigaud.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with  pilas* 
ters  skilfully  painted  in  imitation  of  fluting,  and  with  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  first  placed  here  in  1824.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  representations  of  sea-fights  and  portraits  of  naval  officers* 
Here  also  are  four  statues  of  lords  Nelson,  Howe,  Duncan,  a»4 
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Vincent.  The  centre  of  the  ceiling  represents  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  surrounded  by  the  cardinal  virtues,  the  four  sea- 
sons, and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  whole  supported  by 
eight  gigantic  figures.  At  the  west  end  of  the  ceiling  is  seen 
the  Blenheim  man-of-war,  with  a  figure  of  Victory,  and  another 
of  London,  accompanied  by  various  rivers,  and  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  at  the  east  end,  a  galley  with  Spanish  trophies, 
as  well  as  portraits  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Flam  stead. 
From  this  splendid  apartment  another  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  Upper  Hail;  the  ceiling  represents  queen  Anne  and  prince 
George  of  Denmark  surrounded  by  several  emblematical  figures, 
and  m  the  corners  are/  the  arms  of  England,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Scotland,  between  which  are  introduced  figures  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  that  representing  Africa  is  particularly 
admired.  The  sides  of  the  upper  hall  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings of  the  landing  of  William  III.,  the  landing  of  George  I., 
and  the  family  of  the  latter  monarch. 

Queen  Mary's  Building  contains  the  Chapel,  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture in  the  kingdom :  it  is  111  feet  long,  and  52  broad,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  pensioners,  nurses,  and  boys, 
besides  the  governor,  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment. 
The  portico,  supporting  the  organ  gallery,  consists  of  six  fluted 
marble  columns  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  the  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  are  richly  ornamented  with  alto-relievoes.  Over 
the  communion-table  is  a  fine  painting  by  West,  of  the  preser- 
vation of  St.  Paul  from  shipwreck,  and  above  it  are  statues  of 
two  angels,  by  Bacon.  The  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  are  depicted  in  chiaro-oscuro  round  the  chapel,  and  the 
vestibule  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,  Meekness, 
and  Charity,  from  designs  by  West. 

Hie  council-room  and  the  governor's  apartments  contain 
several  fine  portraits  and  sea-pieces,  but  these  are  not  open  to 
the  public.  The  chapel,  hall,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  wards, 
may  be  seen  for  a  trifling  donation  to  the  pensioners  appointed 
to  show  them,  and  all  the  money  they  receive  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  school. 

Near  the  hospital  is  a  brick  building  containing  the  Infirmary, 
and  hot  and  cold  baths  for  the  use  of  the  pensioners.  The 
school,  formerly  maintained  here,  was  united,  m  1820,  with  the 
Naval  Asylum.  The  hospital  generally  contains  about  3000 
pensioners,  besides  whom  there  are  upwards  of  32,000  out- 
pensioners,  who  receive,  according  to  their  situation,  from 
4/.  lit.  3rf.  to  27/.  7*.  6d.  annually.    The  in-pensioners  are 
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dressed  in  blue,  and  allowed  stockings,  shoes,  linen,  and  1*.  per 
week  for  pocket-money.  The  governors  of  this  hospital  are  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  king's  ministers,  but  it  is  under  the 
immediate  management  of  24  directors,  a  governor,  and  lieute- 
nant-governor. It  is  supported  by  a  revenue  derived  from 
various  sources,  but  principally  from  the  payment  of  6d.  a 
month  from  every  seaman,  from  the  profits  of  the  Derwentr 
water  estate,  from  unclaimed  bounty  and  prize-money,  &c 

ROYAL  NAVAL  ASYLUM, 

Greenwich. 
This  institution  was  originally  commenced  at  Paddington,  in 
1801,  but  was  removed,  in  1807,  to  its  present  situation,  near 
the  entrance  to  Greenwich-park.  It  is  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion and  education  of  800  boys  and  200  girls,  the  children  of 
seamen  of  the  royal  navy. 

The  building  consists  of  a  centre  connected  with  two  wings, 
by  a  colonnade  of  forty  stone  columns.  The  interior  of  the 
central  portion  of  this  building  is  remarkable,  having  been  com- 
menced in  1613,  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  completed  in  1635, 
by  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  arms  still  adorn  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  in  which  her  son  Charles  II.  was  born,  in  1630. 
This  house,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  ranger's 
lodge,  became  the  occasional  retirement  of  the  prime  minister 
PeJham,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Pelhara-house. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL,  OR  COLLEGE, 

Is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  college  founded  by  James  I.,  for  the 
study  of  controversial  divinity j  and  is  intended  to  afford  an 
asylum  to  sick  and  superannuated  soldiers.  It  was  founded  by 
Charles  IL,  carried  on  by  James  II.,  and  completed  in  1690, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  by  sir  C.  Wren,  at  an  expense  of 
about  150,000/.  The  building  is  a  handsome  brick  structure, 
about  790  feet  in  length,  and  the  grounds  occupy  a  space  of  40 
acres.  The  principal  edifice  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  founder.  The 
east  and  west  sides  are  principally  occupied  by  the  pensioners* 
wards :  at  the  extremity  of  the  former  is  the  governor's  house,  con- 
taining a  state-room,  adorned  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II., 
William  III.  and  Mary,  George  II.,  George  III.  and  his  queen. 
The  centre  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  vestibule,  having  on 
one  side  the  Chapel,  with  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Ascen- 
sion, by  Sebastian  Ricci  j  and  on  the  other,  the  Hall,  adorned 
with  an  allegorical  picture  by  Vexrio,  in  which  is  introduced  a 
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portrait  of  Charles  II.  The  Hall  also  contains  Mr.  Ward's 
allegorical  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Besides  the  main  building,  there  are  four  wings  j  one  for 
the  infirmary,  another  for  several  officers  of  the  house,  another 
for  old  maimed  officers  of  horse  and  foot,  and  the  fourth  for  the 
baker,  laundress,  and  others. 

Hie  number  of  pensioners  is  about  400,  besides  the  officers 
and  servants  in  the  house.  The  out,  or  extraordinary,  pen- 
sioners are  also  very  numerous ;  and  these  occasionally  do 
duty  in  the  garrisons,  whence  draughts  are  made  for  the  army* 
Their  allowance  is  71.  12*.  6d.  a  year  each.  The  pensioners 
are  provided  with  clothes,  diet,  washing,  lodging,  and  firing. 
Their  dress  is  red  with  blue  facings. 

The  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  a  certificate  from 
their  superior  officer,  that  they  have  been  maimed  or  disabled 
in  the  service  of  the  crown,  or  have  served  twenty  years,  which 
must  be  proved  by  muster-rolls.  The  expenses  oi  this  hospital 
are  defrayed  out  of  the  poundage  of  the  army,  besides  one  day's 
pay  of  each  officer,  and  each  common  soldier,  every  year, 
which,  in  time  of  war,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
In  case  of  deficiency,  it  is  supplied  by  parliament.  The  hos- 
pital is  under  the  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  other  officers,  with  adequate  salaries. 

THE  ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM, 

Chelsea, 
Is  an  institution  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  700 
boys,  and  300  girls,  the  children  of  soldiers.  The  former  are 
educated  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  reading,  writ* 
ing,  and  the  useful  parts  of  arithmetic  j  and  the  latter  in  needle- 
work and  household  affairs. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1801,  the  first  stone  being  laid 
by  the  late  duke  of  York,  on  the  19th  of  June.  It  is  of  brick, 
and  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  The  principal  front, 
which  is  on  the  west  side,  has  a  portico  of  four  noble  Doric 
pillars,  supporting  a  pediment  with  the  imperial  arms  ;  and  on 
the  frieze  is  this  inscription,  "  Thb  Royal  Military  Asylum 
for  the  Children  op  thb  Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army." 
Hie  centre  consists  of  dining  and  school  rooms,  one  of  which  is 
used  as  a  chapel,  and  the  wings  are  occupied  as  dormitories ; 
that  on  the  north  side  for  the  boys,  and  that  on  the  south  for  the 
girls.  On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  telegraph  communicat- 
ing with  the  Admiralty. 

z  3 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL, 

High-street,  Borough, 
Was  founded  by  Richard,  prior  of  Bermondsey,  in  1213,  and 
surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1538.  In  1551  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  London,  having  purchased  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor 
of  Southwark,  including  mis  hospital,  repaired  and  enlarged  it, 
and  admitted  into  it  260  poor,  sick,  and  helpless  objects.  Upon 
which  the  kins,  in  1553,  incorporated  it  together  with  those  of 
Bridewell,  Bethlehem,  St  Bartholomew,  and  Christ's  hospitals. 

Hie  ancient  structure  having  been  much  damaged  by  time, 
as  well  as  by  fire,  was  built  by  voluntary  subscription  in  1693, 
and  (greatly  enlarged :  it  then  formed  three  beautiful  squares, 
to  which  the  governors,  in  1732,  added  a  magnificent  building, 
consisting  of  several  wards,  and  various  offices,  at  their  own 
expense.  It  is  now  composed  of  four  quadrangular  courts.  In 
the  first  are  wards  for  women  ;  in  the  second,  two  chapels ;  the 
lesser  for  the  private  use  of  the  hospital,  and  the  other  pare 
chial.  In  the  same  court,  and  adjoining  to  it,  are  the  houses  of 
the  treasurer,  and  other  officers.  In  the  third  court  are  several 
wards  for  men.  The  fourth  has  also  wards,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
a  surgery,  a  theatre,  capable  of  accommodating  300  persons,  for 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  and  an  apothecary's  shop. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  is  a  statue  in  brass  of 
Edward  VI.,  executed  by  Scheemakers,  and  beneath  him  a  re- 
presentation of  the  halt  and  the  maimed.  In  the  centre  of  the 
third  court  is  a  stone  statue  of  sir  Robert  Clayton,  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1680,  dressed  in  his  costume  of  chief  magistrate. 
He  gave  600/.  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  the  hospital;  and 
left  2300/  towards  endowing  it. 

The  governors  of  this  hospital  are,  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen,  and  those  who,  on  receiving  a  governor's  stafi^ 
give  a  benefaction  of  50/.  or  upwards. 

The  house  contains  18  wards,  and  about  485  beds.  It  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor,  and  of  those 
maimed  by  accident :  the  former  are  admitted  by  a  petition 
signed  by  one  of  the  governors ;  but  the  latter  are  received  at 
any  hour,  without  recommendation.  The  annual  expenditure 
at  this  hospital  is  about  10,000/.;  and  some  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  objects  relieved  may  be  formed  from  a  recent  annual 
return :— cured^and  discharged,  10,502  ;  remaining  under  cure, 
in-patients,  439;  out-patients,  285:  buried,  225:  malting  a 
total  of  11,451.  '  -™K  *s 
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GUY'S  HOSPITAL, 
St.  Thomas's-street,  Borough. 

This  benevolent  institution  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  Mr.  Guy, 
a  wealthy  citizen  and  bookseller,  of  London,  who,  after  having 
bestowed  immense  sums  on  St.  Thomas's,  determined  to  be 
the  sole  founder  of  another  hospital.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
in  1721,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the  present  building, 
and  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed.  It  cost  him  18,793/.,  in 
addition  to  which  he  left,  to  endow  it,  the  immense  sum  of 
219,499/.  The  entrance  to  this  edifice  is  formed  by  an  iron 
gate,  opening  into  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  brass 
statue  of  Mr.  Guy,  by  Scheemakers ;  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
has  an  inscription,  and  the  other  sides  are  occupied  by  relievoes 
representing  Mr.  Guy's  arms,  our  Saviour  Healing  the  impotent 
man,  and  the  good  Samaritan.  The  building  consists  of  a  ' 
centre  and  two  wings :  behind  the  former  is  a  separate  edifice, 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics.  One  of  the  wings  contains  a  hall 
and  rooms  for  public  business ;  and  the  other,  a  chapel.  Near 
the  altar  in  the  chapel  is  a  white  marble  statue  of  Mr.  Guy,  by 
J.  Bacon.  He  is  represented  standing  in  his  liveryman's  gown, 
with  one  hand  raising  a  miserably  sick  object,  and  with  the 
other  pointing  to  a  second  being  carried  by  two  persons  into  his 
hospital.  It  cost  1 000/.  Mr.  Guy  and  Mr.  Hunt  are  interred 
in  the  vaults. 

This  hospital  was  established  for  the  reception  of  400  sick 
and  diseased  objects,  besides  20  incurable  lunatics.  It  contains 
thirteen  wards,  and  upwards  of  400  beds.  Its  medical  esta- 
blishment consists  of  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and  an 
apothecary.  The  average  number  of  patients  admitted  an- 
nually is  about  2250,  besides  whom  there  are  20,000  out- 
patients. This  hospital  has  a  museum,  a  collection  of  anato- 
mical preparations,  and  a  theatre  for  the  delivery  of  chemical, 
medical,  and  anatomical  lectures.  On  one  evening  in  the  week, 
medical  subjects  are  debated.  In  the  laboratory  is  a  medallion 
in  white  marble  of  the  great  and  pious  Boyle. 

The  governors  of  the  hospital  were  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament :  the  number  to  be  appointed  from  those  of  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  by  the  founder,  is  60 j  and  it  is  enacted, 
that  if  the  number  do  not  exceed  40,  the  vacancies,  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  keeper,  or  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  and  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  so  as  to 
make  up  50.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  the  management  be  re- 
ferred to  a  president,  treasurer,  and  21  governors;  forming  a 
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committee,  appointed  by  a  general  court,  seven  of  whom  are 
annually  changed.  This  committee  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  a  general  court,  which  may  make  any  by4aws  for  the  better 
government  of  the  corporation. 

In  1829  a  splendid  bequest  amounting  to  200,000/.  was 
made  to  the  governors  of  this  hospital,  by  the  will  of  Thomas 
Hunt,  Esq.,  on  condition  that  they  made  adequate  accommo- 
dation for  100  additional  patients. 

Patients  must  apply  for  admission  on  Wednesdays  at  10 
o'clock.  Petitions  may  be  had  gratis  at  the  steward's  office. 
No  fee  or  money  is  to  be  paid  on  admission  of  patients.  Out- 
patients to  attend  on  Friday  mornings  at  1 1  o'clock.  Atten- 
dance at  the  surgery  every  day  except  Sundays,  from  1 1  to  2. 
Accidents  admitted  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL, 

Wast  Smithfiald, 

Was  incorporated  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 

Smithfield,  founded  by  a  person  named  Rahere,  about  1102. 

This  hospital,  having  escaped  the  dreadful  fire  in  1 666,  was 
repaired  and  beautified  by  the  governors  in  1691.  But  be- 
coming ruinous,  a  subscription  was  entered  into  in  1729,  for 
its  re-erection.  It  was  constructed  by  Gibbs,  and  now  consists  of 
four  piles  of  building,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined  together 
by  stone  gateways.  One  of  these  piles  contains  a  large  hall  for 
the  governors  at  general  courts,  a  counting-house  for  the  com- 
mittees, and  other  offices.  The  other  three  piles  consist  of  wards 
for  the  reception  of  patients. — There  are  three  physicians,  three 
surgeons,  three  assistant  surgeons,  an  apothecary,  and  a 
chaplain. 

The  principal  entrance  is  of  Doric  architecture,  erected  m 
1702.  It  consists  of  a  large  arch,  over  which  is  a  statue  of 
Henry  VIIL,  plaeed  between  two  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting 
a  circular  pediment,  adorned  with  two  figures  emblematical  of 
Sickness  and  Lameness.  Above  is  a  pediment  with  the  royal 
arms.  The  grand  staircase,  painted  by  Hogarth  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, is  admired  for  its  representations  of  the  good  Sama- 
ritan; the  pool  of  Bethesdaf  the  pious  Rahere,  laying  the 
foundation-stone ;  and  a  sick  man  carried  on  a  bier  attended  by 
monks.  The  hall,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  is  a  large  room, 
ornamented  with  a  full-length  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  presented 
^  this  house  to  the  citUens  j  as  well  as  with  portraits  of  Charles 
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II.,  Dr.  RaddifFe,  and  Percival  Pott,  esq.,  a  distinguished 
benefactor  to  this  hospital ;  the  latter  was  painted  by  Reynolds. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  portrait  of  the  patron-saint ;  and 
in  the  windows  is  painted  Henry  VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to 
the  lord  mayor :  Prince  Arthur,  and  two  noblemen  with  white 
rods,  are  standing  near  him. 

Adjoining  the  south  wing  of  the  hospital  is  a  stone  building 
for  the  use  of  the  medical  establishment. 

Persons  injured  by  accidents  are  received  into  this  hospital  at 
all  hours  without  any  delay,  but  those  afflicted  with  disease  can 
only  gain  admission  by  a  petition  signed  by  one  of  the  governors. 
The  extensive  good  done  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  annual 
return  : — Cured  and  discharged, 4057 in-patients,  and  5700  out- 
patients; buried,  314  j  remaining  under  cure,  480  in-patients, 
and  330  out-patients ;  making  a  total  of  10,881. 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL, 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 

Is  now  a  house  of  correction  for  dissolute  persons,  idle  appren- 
tices, and  vagrants.  Its  use  and  character  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  return  for  one  year: — 

Vagrants  committed  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sitting  aldermen  184 

Apprentices  sent  to  solitary  confinement       ....  38 

Persons  to  be  sent  to  different  parishes       ...»  633 

Apprentices  to  be  brought  up  to  different  trades       .         .  24 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  Edward  VI.,  during  whose 
reign  the  hospital  was  founded.  The  building  consists  of  a  large 
quadrangle,  one  side  of  which  is  partly  occupied  by  the  hall,  an 
extensive  room,  adorned  with  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
and  sir  Richard  Can*  Glynn.  It  is  likewise  decorated  with  two 
pictures,  one  of  which  by  Holbein,  representing  Edward  VI. 
delivering  the  charter  of  the  hospital  to  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, contains  a  portrait  of  the  painter;  the  other,  W.  Withers, 
esq.,  lord  mayor,  preceding  queen  Anne  to  St.  Paul's  in  1708. 
The  other  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  occupied  by  the  prison. 
A  new  building  connected  with  this  establishment  has  recently 
been  erected  near  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL, 

Hyde-park  Corner, 
Was  established  in  1733,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  lame. 
A   new  building  was  commenced  in  1828,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Smirke.    When  completed  it  will  contain  350  beds.    Pa* 
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font*  are  admitted  every  Wednesday,  by  note  or  recommenda- 
tion from  a  governor,  and  accidents,  at  all  times,  without 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL, 

James-street,  Westminster, 

Was  instituted,  1719,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy  from 
all  parts."  Patients  are  admitted  by  orders  signed  by  a  gover* 
nor,  cases  of  accident  excepted,  which  are  admitted  without  re- 
commendation, at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and  several  beds 
are  reserved  for  them.  A  benefaction  of  30/.  or  three  guineas 
per  annum,  qualifies  the  donor  to  become  a  trustee. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL, 

Charles-street,  Cavendish-square, 
Was  instituted  in  1745,  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  lame 
patients,  the  relief  of  lyinjj-in  married  women,  and  the  supply 
of  the  indigent  and  laborious  poor  with  advice,  medicine,  diet, 
lodging,  and  other  necessaries,  when  afflicted  with  disease,  or 
rendered  by  accident  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and 
families;  and  further,  in  1792,  through  the  munificence  of 
S.  Whitbread,  esq.,  an  establishment  was  provided  for  patients 
afflicted  with  cancer.  Accident*  are  admitted  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  without  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
fever*  at  all  times  with  them.  Persons  who  have  concert 
are  allowed  td  remain  during  their  life,  unless  they  wish 
to  be  discharged.  Lying-in  women  are  attended  at  their  own  habi- 
tations. Hie  hospital  is  capable  of  containing  300  patients,  bat, 
owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  its  finances,  scarcely  two-thirds 
of  that  number  can  be  admitted.  The  total  number  of  in-patients 
relieved  by  this  hospital,  between  1810  and  1819,  was  11,359, 
and  the  total  number  of  out-patients,  in  the  same  period,  22, 117. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  patron,  a  president,  fourteen  vice- 
presidents,  two  treasurers,  and  a  committee  of  the  governors,  or 
those  who  subscribe  three  guineas  annually,  or  thirty  guineas  at 
one  payment.  Tne  patients  are  visited  by  three  physicians,  an 
accoucheur,  and  three  surgeons.  The  domestic  officers  are,  a 
chaplain,  secretary,  apothecary,  surgeon,  and  matron. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL, 

2  Whitochapel-road,  ] 
Was  first  established  in  1740,  in  Prescot-street,  GoodmanV 
fields,  but  it  was  so  well  patronised  that  a  large  and  grand  hos- 
pital was  built  in  Whitechapel-road,  and  a  charter  of  incor- 
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poration  granted,  Dec.  2,  1759.  The  patients  relieved  here  are 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  watermen,  coal-heaven,  shipwrights, 
ropemakers,  labourers  in  the  several  docks  and  on  the  quays. 
Attached  to  this  hospital  is  an  Accumulating  Fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  future  exigencies  of  the  establishment, 
and  securing  its  permanent  support  The  fund  is  under  certain 
orders  and  regulations,  and  is  subjected  to  the  control  of  twenty- 
one  guardians  chosen  every  three  years. 

SMALL-POX  HOSPITAL, 

Battle-bridgt, 

Was  instituted  by  voluntary  subscription  in  1746,  but  the  pre- 
sent building  was  not  opened  till  1767.  Soon  after  the  practice 
of  vaccination  became  prevalent,  Dr.  Woodville,  physician  to  the 
hospital,  first  introduced  it,  January  21, 1799,  and  since  that 
time  upwards  of  100,000  patients  have  been  vaccinated  here* 

A  portion  of  this  building  is  appropriated  to  cases  of  typhu* 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 
In  the  court-room  of  this  hospital  is  a  fine  bust  of  George  III* 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYINO-IN  HOSPITAL,: 

Lisson-gTMiit 
Was  founded  hi  1752,  for  receiving  poor  pregnant  women,  as 
well  unmarried  as  married,  who  occupy  separate  wards.  Others 
are  attended  at  their  own  habitations.  It  was  first  established 
at  Bayswater,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Manor-house,  Lisson- 
green.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  50,000  women  have 
received  the  benefit  of  this  hospital. 

BRITISHJLYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

Brownlow-street, 
Was  instituted  in  1749.  The  qualification  of  an  annual  gover- 
nor is  a  subscription  of  five  guineas  per  annum,  and  of  a  per- 
petual governor,  a  single  payment  of  forty  guineas,  each  of 
whom  may  present  two  women  in  a  year.  The  committee  have 
preserved  an  account  of  those  who  have  died,  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  in  the  first  ten  years,  one  woman  died  in  42 ;  in 
the  fifth  ten  years,  one  in  288 ;  and  in  the  sixth  ten  years,  one 
in  216,  In  file  first  ten  years,  one  child  died  in  15  j  in  the  fifth 
ten  years,  one  in  77 ;  and  in  the  sixth  ten  years,  one  in  92.  The 
proportion  of  boys  to  girls  born  is  18  to  17;  of  still-born,  about 
one  to  25 ;  of  women  hearing  twins,  one  to  84,; 
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CITY  OP  LONDON  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

City-road, 

Was  instituted  in  1750.  A  subscription  of  thirty  guineas  con- 
stitutes a  governor  for  life.  Those  who  subscribe  five  guineas, 
or  three  guineas,  per  annum,  are  governors.  Each  governor  for 
life  has  the  privilege  of  relieving  eight  patients  in  the  year,  and 
of  having  two  of  them  on  the  books  at  a  time.  Subscribers  of 
five  guineas  may  relieve  five  patients,  and  those  who  subscribe 
three  guineas  may  relieve  two  patients.  A  double  subscription 
acquires  a  double  privilege.  This  hospital  has  relieved,  since 
its  establishment,  upwards  of  30,000  poor  married  women. 

GENERAL  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

York-road,  Westminster-bridge. 
This  hospital,  formerly  called  the  Westminster  New  Lying-in 
Hospital,  was  instituted  in  1765.  It  was  situated  in  Westmin- 
ster Bridge-road,  but  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in]  1828. 
An  annual  subscription  of  three  guineas  entitles  to  recom- 
mend three  in-patients,  three  out-patients  at  their  own  habita- 
tions, and  any  number  for  advice,  and  to  vote  at  elections.  A 
subscription  of  thirty  guineas  constitutes  a  governor  for  life, 
entitled  to  recommend  yearly  three  in-patients,  three  at  their 
own  habitations,  and  any  number  for  advice,  also  to  vote  at 
elections. 

OTHER  LYING-IN  CHARITIES. 

Besides  lying-in  hospitals  may  be  mentioned  two  or  three  insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  delivering  poor  married  women  at  their 
own  habitations.  A  useful  institution  of  this  kind,  in  Little 
Knight-Rider-street,  dates  its  rise  in  1757.  An  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea,  or  more,  or  a  benefaction  of  ten  guineas  or 
upwards,  constitutes  a  governor.  An  annual  governor  for  one 
guinea  may  recommend  eight  objects  in  the  year,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  a  larger  sum,  and  the  governor  for  life  recommends 
the  same  number  annually.  During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this 
society  the  deliveries  amounted  to  178,983. 

Another  institution  of  the  same  kind,  called  "  Hie  Benevo- 
lent Institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delivering  poor  married 
women  at  their  own  habitations,"  was  established  in  1780  ;  and 
a  third,  entitled,  the  «'  Royal  West  London  Infirmary  and 
Lying-in  Institution,"  in  1818,  Villiers-street,  Strand. 


BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL, 

Lambeth, 
Is  a  royal  foundation  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  incorporated 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  old  Bethlehem  hospital,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  Moorfields,  and  pulled  down  in  1814,  was  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  this  copy  of  his  palace  gave  so 
much  offence  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  ordered  a  plan  of  St  James's 
palace  to  be  taken  for  offices  of  a  very  inferior  nature.  The 
present  hospital  was  commenced  in  1812,  on  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Doe  and  Duck  tavern,  which  was  afterwards  occupied 
as  the  school  for  the  indigent  blind.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  cost  about  100,000/.  The  front  is  truly  magnificent, 
consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  forming  a  range  of  build- 
ing 580  feet  in  length ;  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  ornamented  with  an  Ionic  portico  of  six  columns,  supporting 
the  arms  of  the  united  kingdom.  The  interior  is  judiciously  fitted 
up,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  200  patients,  60  of 
whom  are  admitted  by  direction  of  government.  In  the  hall 
are  placed  two  fine  figures,  representing  Raving  and  Melancholy 
Madness,  for  which  Louis  XII.  of  France  once  offered  12,000 
louis-d'ors ;  they  were  executed  by  the  father  of  Colley  Gibber, 
but  repaired  in  1820  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  formerly  adorned  the 
entrance  to  the  old  hospital  The  buildings  and  the  grounds  for 
the  exercise  of  the  patients  occupy  about  12  acres.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  recent  account  of  the  patients  in  this  hospital : — Re- 
maining, 205  ;  cured  and  discharged,  160;  patients  under  cure, 
122  %  patients  incurable,  65  ;  making  a  total  of  552.  The  an- 
nual income  of  the  hospital  is  about  18,000/. 

ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL, 

Old-street-road, 

Is  an  institution  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  which  originated 
in  1732,  and  was  then  situated  at  a  place  called  Windmill-hill, 
tm  the  north  side  of  Upper  Moorfields.  The  present  building, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated, 
was  commenced  in  1751,  but  not  completed  till  1786,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  55,000/.  It  is  a  solid  brick  edifice,  extending  nearly  500 
feet  in  length,  and  consisting  of  three  stories,  besides  the  base- 
ment floor  and  attics  at  the  extremities,  which  are  elevated  above 
the  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  interior  contains  apart- 
ments for  the  various  officers,  and  accommodations  for  300 
patients,  100  of  whom  are  on  the  incurable  list. 

The  annual  income  of  the  hospital  is  about  9000/.    Persons 
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paying  21/.  or  upwards,  or  71.  7s.  at  least,  and  signing  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  3/.  18#.  for  the  four  succeeding  rears,  are  admitted 
governors,  nine  of  whom  constitute  a  general  court,  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  February. 

MISCELLANEOUS  HOSPITALS,  &c. 

Central  Lying-in  Charity  and  Dispensary  for  Females,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  instituted  1816. 

Lock  Hospital,  near.  Hyde-park-corner. 

Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  Moorfields. 

Samaritan  Society,  instituted  in  1791,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
London  Hospital,  for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  various  kinds 
of  distress,  not  within  the  provision  of  public  hospitals. 

Sea-bathing  Infirmary  for  the  poor  of  London,  established  in 
1796,  by  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom  and  others,  near  Margate. 

Crey-coat  Hospital,  Strutton-ground,  instituted  in  1693,  for 
the  education  of  poor  children,  2000  of  whom  have  been  ap- 
prenticed since  its  foundation. 

Green~coat  Hospital,  or  School,  Tothill-fields,  founded  in 
1633,  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  for  the  in- 
struction and  maintenance  of  poor  orphans. 

ALMS-HOUSES* 

Emmanuel  Hospital,  or  Lady  Dacre*s  Alms-houses,  James-street, 
Tothill-fields,  founded  about  1600.  It  affords  maintenance  to 
a  master  and  mistress,  10  men,  10  women,  10  boys,  and  10  gisle* 
The  boys  and  girls  have  a  school-room,  and  are  apprenticed  to 
different  trades,  when  their  education  terminates. 

Ashe's  Hospitaler  Haberdashers'  Alms-houseSfHoxton, founded 
in  1692,  by  the  company  of  Haberdashers,  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  R.  Aske,  esq.,  who  left  30,000/.  for  their  erection  and 
endowment.  Here  20  poor  members  of  the  Haberdashers'  com* 
pany  are  maintained,  and  20  boys  are  supported  and  educated. 
In  1826  these  almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  style. 
Ihey  form  three  sides  of  a  Quadrangle,  In  the  middle  of  which 
Is  a  statue  of  the  founder.  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  build- 
ing is  a  chapel,  with  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order;  on  one  side 
of  it  are  the  school-room,  the  court-room,  in  which  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Aske,  apartments  for  the  master,  &&;  and  on  the  other, 
the  hall,  apartments  for  the  housekeeper,  the  chaplain,  &c  The 
houses  for  the  old  men  form  the  wings.  The  chapel  is  open  to 
the  public. 

Bancroft*  Alms-houses,  Mile-end^road,  founded  in  1727,  ill 
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pursuance  of  the  will  of  Francis  Bancroft,  and  held  in  trust  by 
the  Drapers'  Company. 

Trinity  Company's  Alms-houses,  Mile-end-road,  founded  in 
1695,  for  the  reception  of  poor  captains,  pilots,  &c. 

FUtonwgers' Alms-houses, Kiaml&nd-road,  comprising  accom- 
modation for  40  persons,  a  chapel,  and  a  house  for  the  chaplain. 

Whittingtoris  Alms-homes,  founded  in  1415,  at  College-hill, 
but  removed  to  Highgate-hill  about  1826. 

Drapers*  Alms-houses,  Greenwich,  founded  by  Lambarde  the 
antiquary,  in  1576. 

Fishmongers'  Alms-houses,  or  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Newington- 
butts,  founded  in  1618. 

East  India  Company's  Alms-honses,  Poplar,  for  the  widows  of 
officers  and  seamen  who  have  been  in  the  Company's  service. 

Stafford's  Alms-houses,  Gray's-inn-road,  established  in  1613. 

Henry  VIVs  Alms-houses,  Little  Almonry,  Westminster. 

Edward's  Alms-houses^    Christ-church,  Surrey,    founded  in 
1717. 

Dame  Owen's  Alms-houses,  Islington,  founded  in  1610. 

Norfolk  College,  Greenwich,  founded  in  1613,  by  Henry  earl 
of  Northampton,  and  held  in  trust  by  the  Mercers'  Company. 

Besides  these  there  are  numerous  other  alms-houses  of  less 
magnitude* 

DISPENSARIES. 

These  very  useful  institutions,  of  which  there  are  an  immense 
number,  are  intended  to  afford  medical  assistance  in  those  cases 
where  the  poor  do  not  require  confinement  or  absence  from  em* 
ployment,  or  where  they  have  sufficient  accommodation  at  home. 
They  thus  form  a  charitable  establishment,  between  the  hospital 
and  the  workhouse.  By  this  system  the  necessity  of  removal  is 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  nouses,  nurses, 
&c.,  for  the  patients,  and  the  sick  themselves  have  the  comfort 
of  being  surrounded  by  their  families  and  friends.  The  General 
Dispensary  in  Aldersgate-street  was  the  first  established,  and 
this  was  followed  by  so  many,  that  upwards  of  50,000  patients 
are  now  relieved  annually,  at  the  small  expense  of  5000/.,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  a  single  hospital  in 
London.  One  guinea  is  the  annual  subscription  of  a  governor, 
which  enables  him  to  afford  relief  to  at  least  ten  patients. 
A  list  of  the  dispensaries  may  be  found  in  the  London  Direo» 


There  are  also  about  a  dozen  Vaccine  Dispensaries,  where 
the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  vaccinated  gratis.     About 
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8000  are  annually  vaccinated  at  these  establishments,  not  more 
than  eighteen  of  whom,  on  the  average,  take  the  disease  after- 
wards. The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox, 
which  took  place  in  London,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  was  4000.    The  number  now  scarcely  exceeds  600. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CHARITIES. 

'      ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY, 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
This  institution,  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned 
or  dead,  was  founded  in  1774,  by  Drs.  Goldsmith,  Heberden, 
Towers,  Lettsom,  Hawes,  and  Cogan,  but  principally  by  the 
exertions  of  the  last  three  gentlemen.  Hie  annual  reports  of 
the  society,  from  its  institution  till  1780,  were  prepared  by 
Dr.  Cogan ;  from  1780  to  1808,  by  Dr.  Hawes ;  from  1808  to 
1813,  by  Dr.  Lettsom ;  and  after  that  period  by  the  registrar 
and  secretary  for  the  time  being.  ITie  society  offers  rewards  to 
persons  who,  within  a  certain  time  after  the  accident,  rescue 
drowned  persons  from  the  water,  and  bring  them  to  places 
where  means  may  be  used  for  their  recovery.  It  likewise  con- 
fers honorary  medals  on  persons  who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  saving  the  lives  of  others :  these  are  given  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  society,  when  the  individuals  who  have  received 
benefit  from  the  institution  likewise  attend  and  walk  in  pro- 
cession. The  number  of  cases  in  which  successful  exertions 
have  been  made  amount  to  more  than  5000,  and  the  number 
of  claimants  rewarded  to  upwards  of  20,000.  Forty-three 
similar  institutions  have  been  established  in  Great  Britain, 
five  in  the  British  foreign  settlements,  and  ten  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  society  has  eighteen  receiving  houses  in  the  metropolis, 
all  of  which  are  supplied  with  perfect  and  excellent  apparatus, 
and  designated  by  conspicuous  boards,  announcing  their  object. 
The  principal  receiving-house,  however,  was  erected  in  1 794, 
and  is  situated  on  a  spot  of  ground  given  by  his  Majesty 
George  III.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  River,  in 
Hyde  Park.  In  this  house  every  thing  necessary  for  the  resus- 
citating process  is  kept  in  constant  readiness,  and  during  the 
bathing  season  a  medical  gentleman  attends  to  render  assist- 
ance in  case  of  accident.  At  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
river  is  frozen  over,  ladders  and  ropes  are  always  in  readiness* 
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and  people  employed  by  the  society  are  constantly  on  the  spot 
The  office  in  Bridge-street  is  open  from  eleven  to  three. 

SMALL  DEBT  BELIEF  SOCIETY, 

7.  Craven-street, 

For  the  discharge  and  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 

debts  throughout  England,  was  established  in  February,  1772, 

Sincipally  by  means  of  the  exertions  of  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
odd.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee,  who  enquire  into  the 
character  of  the  applicants.  Since  its  establishment  it  has  pro- 
cured the  discharge  of  upwards  of  40,000  debtors,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  not  more  than  3/.  for  each  individual 

MENDICITY  SOCIETY, 

13,  Red-Lion-sqnare. 
This  admirable  institution  was  established  in  1818,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  the  streets  every  description  of  mendi- 
cant. Those  persons  whose  characters  are  found  to  be  good 
are  relieved,  whilst  those  who  prefer  begging  to  honest  industry 
are  prosecuted  and  punished.  The  society  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  management;  two  of  the  members  of  which 
attend  daily  at  the  office,  to  superintend  the  examination,  re- 
lief, and  disposal  of  cases.  The  office  hours  are  from  nine  to 
six  o'clock.  The  annual  payment  of  1/.  It.  constitutes  a  go- 
vernor, and  the  payment  of  10/.  10*.  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
year,  a  life  governor.  During  two  years  this  society  investi- 
gated 7966  cases,  bestowed  49,858  meals,  and  committed  965 
vagrants. 

PHILANTHROPIC  SOCIETY, 

London-road, 

This  excellent  establishment  was  formed  in  1788,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1806.  The  children  taken  under  its  care  are  such  as 
have  been  engaged  in  criminal  courses,  or  are  the  offspring  of 
convicted  felons.  It  was  established  by  the  exertions  of  Robert 
Young,  esq.,  (who  first  suggested  the  plan,)  Dr.  Lettsom,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Pusey,  Dr.  James  Sims,  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Leeds.  The  first  institution  was  at  Cambridge  Heath,  near 
Hackney  ;  but  the  present  building  was  afterwards  raised,  and 
soon  received  within  its  walls  200  youth  of  both  sexes.  For  the 
employment  of  the  children,  buildings  have  been  erected,  called 
the  Philanthropic  Reform,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
several  master  workmen,  are  carried  on  the  trades  of  a  printer, 
copper-plate  printer,  bookbinder,  shoemaker,  tailor,  &c    T~ 
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girls  are  educated  as  servants,  and  employed  in  washing  the 
linen,  making  their  own  clothing,  shirts  for  the  boys,  &c.  In- 
dustry is  excited  by  rewards  that  bear  a  proportion  to  exer- 
tion. Education  and  religious  instruction  are  also  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

The  chapel  is  open  to  the  public  every  Sunday,  when  a  collec- 
tion is  made  in  aid  of  the  charity. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  SOCIETY. 

Hie  society  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  held  its  first  public  meeting 
in  1820,  although  it  had  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable 
time  before.  Its  objects  are,  the  amelioration  of  gaols,  by  the 
diffusion  of  information  respecting  their  construction  and  ma- 
nagement, the  classification  and  employment  of  the  prisoners, 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  punish- 
ment, and  by  inducing  the  criminal,  on  his  discharge  from  con- 
finement, to  abandon  his  vicious  pursuits. 

THE  MARINE  SOCIETY, 

Bishopsgatfrfttreet, 

Is  an  institution  for  qualifying  poor,  abandoned,  and  distressed 
boys  for  the  sea-service.  It  was  incorporated  in  1772,  though 
it  was  begun  in  1756,  and  has  since  clothed  and  sent  to  sea  up- 
wards of  70,000  boys.  It  has  a  receiving  ship  placed  in  the 
Thames,  near  Deptford,  and  manned  with  proper  officers  to  in- 
struct the  boys  in  maritime  tactics. 

THE  AFRICAN  INSTITUTION 

Was  founded  in  1807,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  civi- 
lising Africa — an  immense,  but  a  laudable  undertaking.  Many 
schools  have  been  established,  particularly  at  Sierra  Leone, 
where  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  1400.  The  schools  are  usually  well  attended,  and 
both  mates  and  females  appeared  zealous  to  reap  the  advantage* 
of  instruction.  The  «•  royal  British,"  and  "  Dr.  Bell's"  sys- 
tems of  education  are  adopted.  A  report  is  published  an* 
nually;  and  is  valuable  for  its  regular  details  respecting  the 
progress  made  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  by  the  various  foreign 
powers,  and  the  success  attending  the  efforts  to  civilize  and 
instruct  Africa, 
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SION  COLLEGE, 

London-wall. 
This  institution  is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery,  which 
having  fallen  to  decay,  was  purchased  by  William  Elsynge, 
citizen  and  mercer,  and  converted  into  a  college  and  hospital, 
called  from  his  name  Elsynge  Spital;  but  in  1340  he  changed 
it  into  an  Austin  priory,  which  was  afterwards  granted  to  sir 
John  Williams,  master  of  the  jewel-office  to  Henry  VIII.,  who, 
with  sir  Rowland  Hay  ward,  inhabited  it  till  its  destruction  by 
fire.  In  1623,  Dr.  Thomas  White  having  bequeathed  3000/. 
towards  purchasing  and  building  a  college  and  alms-house  on 
the  ancient  site,  his  executors  erected  the  present  college.  It  is 
held  by  two  charters  of  incorporation,  dated  July  3d,  6  Car.  I., 
and  June  20th,  16  Car.  II.  By  these  authorities,  a  president, 
two  deans,  and  four  assistants,  with  all  the  rectors  and  vicars, 
lecturers  and  curates,  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  were  constituted 
a  corporation,  and  an  alms-house  was  established  for  ten  men 
and  ten  women.  Dr.  White  endowed  these  by  a  rent-charge  of 
120/.  per  annum,  besides  40/.  per  annum  for  the  common 
charges  of  the  college.  The  bishop  of  London  is  visiter.  In 
addition  to  the'  founder's  benevolence,  the  college  holds  a 
farm  in  Hertfordshire,  left  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brewer, 
in  1634 

The  library  contains  seyeral  portraits,  and  a  curious  piece 
of  antique  plate,  having  on  one  side  an  image  of  the  Deity, 
and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the  decollation  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  HOSPITAL, 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Regent's  Park, 

Was  originally  founded  by  Matilda,  queen  of  Stephen.  Queen 
Eleanor  afterwards  appointed  a  master,  three  brethren  chaplains, 
and  three  sisters,  ten  poor  women,  and  six  poor  clerks.  Several 
ether  queens  of  England  have  been  benefactors  to  this  hospital. 
Its  present  name  is  derived  from  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  founded  a  guild  of  which  many  distinguished  per- 
sons  were  members. 

This  establishment  was  formerly  situated  near  the  Tower,  but 
in  1826,  when  the  construction  of  St.  Catherine's  Docks  was 
commenced,  the  members  presented  a  memorial  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  praying  that  the  ground  on  which  the  hospital  and 
master's  house  now  stand  might  be  given  them,  a  request  which 
was  immediately  complied  with*    The  building  erected  fr*"~ 
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designs  by  A.  Poynter,  esq.,  is  of  white  brick  in  the  pointed 
style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  two  ranges,  each  forming 
three  houses.  In  the  centre,  but  detached,  is  the  collegiate 
churchy  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles.  This  is  also  built  of 
white  brick,  but  the  front  is  cased  with  stone,  and  surmounted 
by  two  pinnacles.  Over  the  central  window  are  the  royal  arms 
and  those  of  the  college.  The  organ,  which  was  brought  from  the 
old  church,  has  a  larger  swell  than  any  other  in  England.  The 
curious  wooden  pulpit  and  stalls  have  likewise  been  reinstated 
here.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  Master's  House, 
surrounded  by  about  two  acres  of  pleasure-ground. 

WESTMINSTER  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

This  useful  institution  is  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  poor,  par- 
ticularly the  families  of  soldiers,  and  distressed  married  wo- 
men, at  the  time  of  child-birth.  It  was  established  in  1810. 
Since  its  commencement,  nearly  three  thousand  cases  have  been 
relieved,  at  the  small  expense  of  1730/.;  a  proof  how  much 
good  may  be  effected  with  small  means,  where  the  benevolent 
will  bestow  personal  attention.  The  society  grants  the  loan  of 
a  box  of  child-bed  linen  to  each  poor  married  woman  during 
her  confinement j  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  amount  of  10*.  or 
20*.  during  the  month.  The  business  is  conducted  by  two 
committees,  male  and  female,  who  personally  investigate  every 
case. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES. 

Masonic  Society,  founded  in  1798,  for  clothing  and  educating 
the  sons  of  deceased  or  indigent  freemasons. 

Freemasons*  Charity  for  Female  Children,  Melina-place,  in- 
stituted in  1788,  to  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  the  female 
children  and  orphans  of  indigent  brethren.  The  building  it 
adorned  with  three  elegant  and  appropriate  statues  of  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity. 

Philological  School,  Gloucester-place,  near  Lisson-grove,  New- 
road,  established  in  1792,  for  the  general  instruction  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  sons  of  poor  clergymen,  naval  and  military  officers, 
reduced  tradesmen,  and  mechanics. 

National  Benevolent  Institution,  45,  Great  Russell-street, 
founded  by  Peter  Herve,esq.,  in  1812,  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
persons  in  the  middle  ran$s  of  life,  of  whatever  country  or  per- 
suasion. 

Rome's  Charity,  in  St  George's  in  the  East,  founded  by 
Henry  Raine,  esq,  who,  abgut  1719,  bull*  two  schools  in  Faw- 
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don-fields,  near  where  he  had  lived  and  realized  property.  He 
made  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  fifty 
boys  and  fifty  girls,  and  for  the  support  of  a  master  and  mis- 
tress. By  his  will  he  made  a  singular  provision  for  bestowing 
annually,  on  one  girl  of  six  who  should  in  the  course  of  the 
year  leave  the  school,  with  proper  certificate  of  regularity,  and 
exact  observance  of  religious  duties,  the  sum  of  100/.  as  a  mar- 
riage-portion, to  be  paid  on  her  wedding-day.  The  female  to 
whom  the  donation  is  given,  becomes  entitled  to  it  by  drawing 
a  lot,  and  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  which  is  always  on  the 
1st  of  May,  5/.  in  addition  to  the  portion  is  to  be  expended  in  a 
dinner. 

Philanthropic  Society,  Mile-end,  instituted  in  1803,  for  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  persons  confined  for  small  debts,  and  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  the  necessitous  manufacturers  and  labour- 
ers in  London  and  its  vicinity. 

German  and  Dutch  Jew?  Hospital,  J&iile-end,  Old  Town,  arose 
in  1795,  from  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Benja- 
min and  Abraham  Goldsmid,  esqrs. 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  established  in  Pentonville  in 
1807,  to  afford  prompt  reception  to  all  females  who  have  fallen 
into  vice,  and  are  desirous  of  reforming. 

Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  in  Hackney-road,  instituted  in 
1806,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  persons  discharged 
from  prison  or  the  hulks,  unfortunate  and  deserted  females  and 
others,  who,  from  loss  of  character  and  extreme  indigence, 
could  not,  though  willing  to  work,  obtain  an  honest  mainte- 
nance. The  house  appropriated  to  the  males  is  situated  at 
Hoxton. 

Quakers'  Workhouse,  51,  Goswell-street-road,  founded  about 
1692,  but  then  situated  in  BrideweH-walk,  Clerkenwell,  where 
there  is  still  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  sepulture  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  Stamford-street,  Black- 
friars,  a  flourishing  institution,  established  in  1 784,  to  form 
schools  in  and  near  London,  for  the  education  of  neg- 
lected children,  born  of  poor  Irish  parents  residing  near  the 
metropolis. 

Welsh  School,  GrayVinn-lane-road,  established  about  1714, 
for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor  children  of  "Welsh  pa- 
rents, born  in  or  near  London.  It  contains  some  curious  MSS. 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  amongst  which  is 
a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha. 
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French  Hospital,  in  B&th-etreet,  Old-street,  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  poor  French  Protestants  and  their  descendants. 

Society  of  Schoolmasters,  formed  in  1798,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  assistance  to  the  wives  and  orphans  of  school- 
masters, and  to  schoolmasters  and  ushers  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 

Scottish  Hospital,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  for  relieving 
distressed  natives  of  Scotland,  originally  founded  by  Charles 
IL,  and  re-incorporated  by  George  III.  In  the  hall  is  a  bust 
of  Charles  IL,  and  an  exquisite  whole  length  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Foreigners,  formed  in  1807,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  money,  legal  and  medical  advice,  &c, 
to  those  indigent  persons  who  are  not  natives  of  this  kingdom. 

Caledonian  Asylum,  Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington,  established 
in  1815,  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  children  of  indi- 
gent natives  of  Scotland. 

Highland  Society  for  relieving  distressed  Highlanders  and 
establishing  Gaelic  schools  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Literary  Fund,  Lincoln' s-inn-fielda,  intended  to  relieve  authors 
and  literary  men,  who  by  age  or  infirmities  are  reduced  to  po- 
verty.   Founded  1790,  incorporated  in  1818. 

National  Benefit  Institution,  51,  Threadneedle-street,  formed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor. 

Covcnt-Qarden  Theatrical  Fund,  instituted  in  1765,  for 
the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  actors,  actresses,  and  their 
children. 

Drury-Lane  Theatrical  Fund,  for  a  similar  purpose,  formed 
by  Garrick,in  1777. 

Orphan  Working  School,  City-road,  established  in  1760,  and 
principally  supported  by  Dissenters. 

Clergy  Orphan  School,  St.  John's  Wood^road,  for  clothing 
and  educating  the  orphan  children  of  clergymen. 

Seamen1*  Hospital,  established  on  board  the  Grampus,  lying 
off  Deptford.  It  was  instituted  in  1821,  since  which  tune  about 
2000  sailors  have  been  received  into  it 

Law  Association,  established  in  1817,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  professional  men. 

Royal  National  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Lifefrvm 
Shipwreck,  established  in  1824. 

Society  for  the  Conversion  and  Education  of  Negro  Slaves. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  ;  the 
Choral  Fund,  and  the  New  Musical  Fund,  established  for  the 
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support  of  sick  and  infirm  musicians;  the  Artists*  Benevolent, 
and  the  Artists'  Joint  Stock  Company,  for  decayed  members, 
their  widows,  and  children ;  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Servants,  founded  in  1792;  the  Hibernian  Society,  for  form- 
ing schools  and  circulating  the  Bible  in  Ireland ;  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  / 
the  Artists1  General  Benevolent  Institution ;  the  Phoenix  An- 
nuitant Society,  for  relieving  its  members  in  old  age ;  the  Irish 
Charitable  Society^  for  the  assistance  of  distressed  natives  of 
the  sister  kingdom,  held  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street ;  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Relief  of  poor  pious  Clergymen,  instituted  in  1788; 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Chimney-sweepers,  in- 
stituted in  1803;  Guardian  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Public  Mora/s  ;  &c,  &c. 


BANKS  for  SAVINGS. 

Owing  to  the  perseverance  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Rose,  the 
ideas  of  various  writers,  particularly  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  his 
treatise  on  "  Indigence,"  to  establish  banks  in  which  the  poor 
might  deposit  their  savings,  received  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
The  system  has  been  very  successful.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  banks  for  savings  already 
established  in  the  metropolis,  and  different  parts  of  England. 

Small  deposits  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  are  received,  but 
are  not  entitled  to  interest  till  they  amount  to  one  pound  step* 
ling,  and  no  interest  is  allowed  on  the  fractional  parts  of  a 
pound.  Deposits  withdrawn  before  they  have  been  left  one 
month,  are  not  entitled  to  interest  Deposits  received  from 
minors  as  well  as  other  persons.  Notice  of  withdrawing  money 
must  be  given  a  week  beforehand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MEDICINE  AND  SURGKRY,  COLLEGES,  LECTURES,  ETC. 

Schools  of  Anatomy  were  first  opened  in  London  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  pupils  began  to  attend  the  practice  of 
the  hospitals,  and  thus  to  acquire  a  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
profession.  The  advantages  of  this,  the  only  true  method  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  information,  became  apparent ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  almost  every  hospital  in  London 
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became  a  school,  at  which  not  only  anatomy,  but  every  other 
branch  of  medical  and  chirurgical  science  was  taught.  This 
gave  rise  to  private  theatres  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
where  anatomical  instruction  was  given,  by  men  of  great  worm 
and  talents ;  and  this  effective  system  of  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art  has  ever  since  continued  in  operation,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  student  and  credit  to  the  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  several  hospitals  are  men  of  first-rate 
eminence,  who  visit  the  various  patients,  accompanied  by  pupils, 
&c.,  and  prescribe,  or  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  what  has  been 
prescribed. 

Lectures  are  delivered  to  the  pupils  during  the  winter  .sea- 
son,  generally  in  the  theatres  of  the  hospitals;  and  on  these 
occasions,  practice  is  combined  with  theory. 

Pupils  must  "  walk"  the  hospitals  for  a  limited  period,  many 
of  them  attending  as  "  dressers,"  &c;  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
one  or  two  years,  they  are  deemed  qualified,  certificates  to  that 
effect  are  delivered,  which  enable  them  afterwards  to  apply  for 
diplomas. 

The  average  number  of  students  of  anatomy  in  London  is 
about  800  or  900. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

Pall  Mall  East 
The  College  of  Physicians  owes  its  foundation  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Linacre,  or  All  Souls,  Oxford,  one  of  the  physicians  to  Henry 
VIII.,  who,  through  his  interest  with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained 
in  1518,  letters  patent,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regular 
physicians  in  London,  with  peculiar  privileges.  Linacre  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  college,  which  held  its  meetings 
at  his  house  in  Knight-Rider-street,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Cains,  the  founder  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Harvey, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  was  also  another  ornament  and  benefactor  to  this 
institution  about  1652 ;  the  college  having  removed  to  a  house 
at  Amen  Corner,  Dr.  H.  built  them  a  library  and  public  hall, 
which  he  granted  for  ever  to  the  college,  with  his  books  and 
instruments.  The  college  was  afterwards  held  in  a  building  in 
Warwick-lane,  erected  by  sir  C.  Wren,  where  it  continued  till 
1823,  when  the  present  elegant  stone  edifice  was  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

The  portico  is  formed  by  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
leads  to  the  spacious  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
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fluted  Doric  pillars,  each  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  stone. 
On  the  left  is  the  dining-room,  extending  the  whole  depth  of  the 
building:  it  contains  numerous  portraits,  amongst  which  are 
those  of  Henry  VIII.,  cardinal  Wolsey,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  &c. 
The  floor  and  walls  are  of  polished  wood,  and  the  chimney  slabs 
of  black  marble.  From  the  hall  a  stone  staircase,  with  a  chaste 
bronze  railing,  capped  with  mahogany,  leads  to  the  library. 
This  noble  room  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  and  contains  a  good 
collection  of  books  and  anatomical  preparations.  Here  also  are 
portraits  of  Drs.  Harvey  and  Ratcliffe,  and  an  exquisite  bust  of 
George  IV.  by  Chantrey.  The  Examiner's  room  is  also  adorned 
with  several  portraits,  as  well  as  with  busts  of  sir  H.  Halford  and 
Dr.  Baillie  by  Chantrey,  Dr.  Mead  by  Roubiliac,  and  Dr. 
Sydenham  by  Wilton.  The  wainscoting,  which  is  curiously 
carved,  was  brought  from  the  old  building.  Beyond  this  apart- 
ment is  a  reading-room.  The  theatre  is  small,  but  neat :  it  con- 
tains some  portraits,  and  a  picture  representing  Mr.  Hunter 
delivering  a  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  college.  The  collect 
tion  of  materia  medica  belonging  to  the  College  is  very  exten- 
sive. 

The  rapid  improvement  which  the  science  of  physic  has  under* 
gone,  by  the  institution  of  this  college,  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
utility.  England,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  been  behind  all  the  then  civilized  world  in  medical 
knowledge,  finds  herself,  in  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth, 
inferior  to  none  in  any  branch,  superior  to  most  in  some,  and 
taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  ramifications  into  which  the 
science  of  physic  and  the  sister  arts  have  divided  themselves. 
The  college  consists  of  a  president,  elects,  and  fellows;  and  no 
persons  except  those  included  in  the  following  classes  are  legally 
entitled  to  practise  as  physicians.  1.  Those  who,  being  graduates 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  licensed  to 
practise  by  the  college  in  London  and  within  seven  miles,  during 
their  respective  periods  of  probation,  previous  to  their  becoming 
fellows.  2.  The  medical  graduates  of  the  two  universities. 
3.  Hie  licentiates,  who  are  admitted  to  practise  in  London  and 
within  seven  miles ;  and  the  extra  licentiates,  who  are  admitted 
to  practise  in  the  country,  but  not  within  the  privileged  district 
of  the  college. 

Besides  the  quarterly  meetings  for  the  granting  of  diplomas, 
fee.,  the  Guestonian  Lecture  and  the  Harveyan  Oration  in  Latin 
ire  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
&kenside  once  delivered  t^jr  Harveyan.  Oration. 

2a 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS, 

Lincoln's  Inn-fields. 

Till  1800,  the  surgeons  remained  united  in  the  charter  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.,  which  incorporated  them  with  the  barbers ; 
but  at  that  time  they  obtained  a  new  charter,  making  them  a 
separate  college.  Since  that  period,  various  legislative  and 
other  important  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  promote  their 
utility  and  respectability ;  and  no  person  is  legally  entitled  to 
practise  as  a  surgeon  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
or  within  seven  miles  of  the  former,  who  has  not  been  examined 
at  this  college* 

Surgeons'  Hall,  or  Royal  College  and  Theatre,  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Dance*  It  is  a  noble  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  with 
a  handsome  portico,  on  the  frieze  of  which  is  inscribed  "  Colle- 
gium regale  cktrurgorum  /"  and  on  the  summit  are  placed  the 
arms  of  the  college,  supported  by  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  two 
sons  of  Esculapius.    The  back  entrance  is  in  Portugal-street. 

The  interior  is  grand,  spacious,  and  appropriate.  Trie  mu- 
seum is  an  extensive  building,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  galleries; 
and  amongst  its  valuable  possessions  is  the  collection  of  the 
great  John  Hunter,  purchased  by  order  of  government.  To 
adopt  the  language  of  sir  Everard  Home,  "  In  this  collection  we 
find  an  attempt  to  expose  to  view  the  gradations  of  nature, 
from  the  most  simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  to  exist,  up  to 
the  most  perfect  and  most  complex  of  the  animal  creation, — Man 
himself."  It  contains  preparations  of  every  part  of  the  human 
•  body,  in  a  sound  and  natural  state ;  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  deviations  from  the  natural  form  and  usual  structure  of  the 
several  parts.  A  portion  of  it  is  allotted  to  morbid  preparations; 
and  mere  are  few  of  the  diseases  to  which  man  1b  liable  of 
which  examples  are  not  to  be  found.  There  is  also  a  rare  and 
extensive  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  comparative  anatomy,  greatly  contribute  to  phy- 
siological illustration ;  likewise  a  very  considerable  number  of 
fossil  and  vegetable  productions.  The  whole  amount  to  Twmrri 
thousand  specimens  and  preparations.  They  are  displayed  in 
the  gallery,  except  such  parts  as  consist  of  specimens  too  large 
for  preservation  in  spirits,  or  are  better  preserved  or  seen  in  a 
dried  state,  and  those  are  on  the  floor  of  the  museum.  There  is 
no  printed  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  collection. 

The  museum  also  contains  many  valuable  contributions  made 
by  sir  Joseph  Banks :  500  specimens  of  natural  and  diseased 
•tructure  presented  by  sir  William  Bliaordj   specimens  in 
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natural  history,  and  contributions  to  the  library,  by  sir  B.  Homo, 
&c.  Amongst  the  many  curiosities  is  the  preserved  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Van  Butchell.  She  is  laid  out  in  a  long  square  ma. 
hogany  box.  The  spaces  are  occupied  with  some  composition  5 
but  over  the  face  is  a  square  of  glass,  which  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure. 

The  other  buildings  connected  with  the  institution,  the  the* 
atre,  &c,  possess  equal  merit;  utility  and  architectural  excel- 
lence having  been  successfully  combined. 

There  are  at  least  twenty-four  lectures  delivered  annually  at 
this  college,  called  "  The  Museum  Lectures,"  the  subjects  of 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  preparations,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment made  with  government,  when  the  Huntenan  collection 
was  presented  to  it.  There  are  also  anatomical  lectures,  called 
"Arris  and  Gale's  Lectures,"  according  to  the  intention  of 
alderman  Arris  and  Mr.  Gale,  the  donors  of  funds  for  that 
purpose.  Besides  these,  an  annual  oration  has  been  instituted, 
called  the  "  Hunterian  Oration,"  delivered  every  14th  of 
February, 

The  library  is  only  accessible  to  the  members.  Permission 
to  view  the  museum  may  be  obtained  by  an  order  from  a 
member  of  the  college. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

Camden  Town. 
The  objects  of  this  institution  are  the  reformation  and  improve- 
ment of  farriery.  It  was  established  in  1 79 1,  under  the  auspices 
of  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  and  is  managed  by  a  president, 
10  vice-presidents,  24  directors,  a  professor,  treasurer,  &c.  The 
school,  in  which  there  are  on  an  average  30  pupils,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor.  The  buildings  are  extensive,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  their  various  purposes.  The  stables  are 
scientifically  arranged,  and  the  institution  has  connected  with  it, 
a  theatre  for  dissections  and  the  delivery  of  lectures,'  an  apart- 
ment containing  anatomical  preparations,  and  an  infirmary  for 
60  horses. 

THE  APOTHECARIES'  COMPANY 

Was  originally  incorporated  with  the  grocers  by  James  I.  in 
1606 ;  but  eleven  years  afterwards  he  granted  the  apothecaries 
a  distinct  charter,  forbidding  grocers  and  others  to  retail  any 
medicines  or  drugs,  and  ordaining  the  sale  of  such  articles  to 
be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  this  company.  There  were 
then  only  104  apothecaries'  shops  in  London  and  the  suburb** 
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They  have  since  gained  various  privileges  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  no  person  is  now  allowed  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in 
any  part  of  England  and  Wales,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  his  qualification  from  the  Court  of  Examiners 
belonging  to  this  company.  The  freehold  of  the  physic-garden 
at  Chelsea  was  given  to  them  by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition 
that  they  should  present  annually  to  the  Royal  Society,  50  new 
plants,  till  the  number  should  amount  to  2000.  This  condition 
was  punctually  fulfilled,  and  the  specimens  are  yet  preserved  in 
the  society's  collection.  The  company's  hall  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing in  Water-lane,  Blackfriars,  which  was  finished  in  1670. 
The  hall  contains  a  portrait  of  James  I.,  as  well  as  a  bust  of 
Gideon  Delaune,  his  apothecary.  Here  prescriptions  are  pre- 
pared, and  unadulterated  drugs  are  sold  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  profession.  The  whole  of  the  medicines  used  in  the 
army  and  navy  are  received  from  this  hall/  A  general  herbo- 
rizing takes  place  annually  amongst  the  members  of  this  com- 
pany, for  the  improvement  of  students,  apprentices,  &c,  and 
several  others,  of  less  extent,  are  made  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 
Bolt-court,  Fleet-street, 
Was  instituted  to  give  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  meeting  together;  to  receive  medical 
papers,  and  useful  facts  respecting  difficult  and  extraordinary 
cases ;  to  excite  practitioners  to  increased  exertion,  by  the  be- 
stowment  of  honorary  rewards  ;  and  to  found  a  medical  library, 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  The  library  now  consists  of 
30,000  volumes,  1 0,000  of  which  were  given  by  Dr.  Sims.  Hie 
society  is  composed  of  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and 
other  persons  versed  in  sciences  connected  with  medicine.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  January  7th,  1773,  when  an  address  on 
the  state  of  medical  knowledge  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lettsom. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  till  1788, 
when  Dr.  Lettsom  presented  the  society  with  the  house  they 
now  occupy.— -This  was  not  the  residence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
has  been  erroneously  stated.  Dr.  J.  resided  in  the  building 
afterwards  occupied  by  Mr.  Bensley,  the  printer. 

MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
Was  founded  in  1805,   and  is  similar  in  its  objects  to  the 
Medical  Society.     It  has   an  extensive  library,    and  ranks 
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amongst  its  members  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty 
in  the  metropolis. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  Physical  Society  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, the  Anatomico-Chirurgxcal  Society,  the  Westminster  Me~ 
dical  Society,  the  Phiio-Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  &c 


MEDICAL  LECTURES, 

On  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Che- 
mistry, &c,  are  delivered  at  stated  times,  at  the  various  hospitals 
and  at  the  London  University,  by  the  most  celebrated  men  in 
the  profession.  Many  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  like- 
wise lecture  at  the  Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Great  Windmill-street ; 
at  Mr.  Taunton's  theatre,  87,  Hatton-garden ;  or  at  their  own 
houses.  The  lectures  are  generally  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers ;  but  information  respecting  them  may  be  obtained  at 
tiie  medical  booksellers.  The  terms  vary  from  two  to  five 
guineas  for  the  first  course ;  but  a  reduction  is  made  by  each, 
lecturer  for  the  second  and  third  courses ;  also  for  an  annual  or 
perpetual  ticket  of  admission.  The  first  course  usually  com- 
mences in  October,  and  the  second  in  January. 

At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  lectures  are  delivered  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medics, 
and  on  Midwifery. 

At  Guv's  Hospital,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Chemistry,  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  on 
Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  on  Physiology,  or 
the  Laws  of  the  Animal  Economy,  on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  the 
Teeth,  and  oh  Practical  Botany.  Clinical  Lectures  are  likewise  given 
here. 

At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
on  Anatomy  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Materia  Medica. 

At  the  London  Hospital,  on  Anatomy,  on  Surgery,  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  on  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.  Clinical 
Lecture*  on  Surgical  Cases  are  likewise  given  here. 

At  St.  Gioros's,  Medical,  Chibubqical,  and  Chxmical  Schools, 
on  the  Animal  Economy,  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  on  Therapeutics,  on 
Materia  Medica,  on  Chemistry,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

At  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  on  Materia  Medica.  Clinical  Lectures  are 
likewise  delivered  here. 

At  the  London  Unitkbsitt,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery and  Clinical  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Midwifery,  Ana- 
tomy, and  Operative  Surgery. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RELIGION  OP   THE  METROPOLIS  J    CHURCHES    AND   CHAPELS  'y 
SOCIETIES   TO   PROMOTE    CHRISTIANITY,   ETC. 

London  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
places  of  worship.  It  contains  1  cathedral,  I  abbey-church, 
about  125  parish  churches,  about  65  episcopal  chapels,  about  180 
meeting-houses,  18  meeting-houses  for  foreigners,  15  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  and  6  synagogues ;  making  a  total  of  more 
than  400. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  instituted  in 
1804,  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment. It  is  supported  by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  and  has 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projec- 
tors. The  bible  has  been  printed  in  almost  every  language,  and 
upwards  of  seven  millions  of  bibles  and  testaments  have  been 
distributed.  More  than  a  thousand  auxiliary  societies  have  been 
established  in  Britain  alone,  and  a  considerable  number  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  East  Indies,  &c  Hie  society's  house  is  situ- 
ated in  Earl-street,  Blackfriars,  where  it  has  a  collection  of  cu- 
rious editions  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

The  Prayer-Book  and  Homily  Society  was  formed  about 
1814,  with  a  view  to  distribute  gratis,  and  to  circulate  at  reduced 
prices,  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Established  Church, 
Its  office  is  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-6treet. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  established  in  1800, 
for  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  publishes 
monthly  a  Missionary  Register,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  principal  transactions  of  the  various  institutions  for  propagat- 
ing the  gospel,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society  at  large. 
Its  office  is  No.  14,  Salisbury-court  * 

The  Weslbyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  origin- 
ally commenced  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  and 
others;  and  is  now  conducted  by  the  Methodist  Conference. 
It  extends  its  operations  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  has  up- 
wards of  100  missionaries. 

There  are  likewise  several  other  missionary  societies,  having 
nearly  similar  objects  to  the  preceding,  such  as  the  London,  the 
Baptist,  the  Moravian,  the  Home,  &c. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  was  instituted  in  1799,  in 
order  to  circulate  the  truths  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  a  plain 
and  unobtrusive  form,  by  way  of  narrative,  precept,  or  doctrine. 
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Since  its  establishment  it  has  circulated  upwards  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  tracts,  many  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe.  A  donation  of  ten  guineas  constitutes  a 
member  for  fife,  and  an  annual  subscriber  of  10*.  6d,  is  con- 
sidered a  member.  The  repository  of  the  Tract  Society  is 
situated  in  Paternoster-row. 


Besides  those  institutions,  the  objects  of  which  we  have  briefly 
detailed,  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  immense  efforts  made  by 
religious  classes  of  this  metropolis,  there  are  various  other  socie- 
ties connected  with  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  the  im- 
provement of  morals.    Amongst  them  are : — 

SOCIETIES, 

1.  For  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  Essex-street,  Strand,  insti- 
tuted in  1803. 

2.  For  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Lincoln' s-inn-fields, 
founded  1699. 

3.  For  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
incorporated  in  1701. 

4.  For  the  Conversion  of  Negro  Slaves. 

5.  For  the  Support  of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  British 
Dominions,  instituted  in  1785. 

6.  For  the  Instruction  of  Adults. 

7-  For  Protecting  Trade  against  Sharpers  and  Swindlers, 
instituted  177^. 

8.  For  giving  Effect  to  the  King's  Proclamation  against  Vice 
and  Immorality,  established  in  1787. 

9.  For  distributing  Religious  Books  to  the  Poor,  instituted  in 
1750. 

10.  For  giving  Bibles  to  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  instituted  in 
1780. 

1 1.  For  giving  Bibles,  and  otherwise  furthering  the  purposes 
of  Sunday  Schools,  1785. 

12.  For  providing  Parochial  Libraries,  founded  by  Doctor 
Bray. 

13.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  Augmentation  of  Small 
Livings  of  Clergymen. 

14.  For  promoting  the  Enlargement,  and  Building  of 
Churches  and  Chapels,  formed  in  1818. 

15.  For  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  having  a  chapel  and 
two  schools  at  Bethnal-green. 

16.  For  prosecuting  felons,  Swindlers,  &c.,  instituted  in 
}767. 
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17.  For  discovering  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  Prostitutes,  termed  the  *  Guardian  Society/'  instituted  in 
1812. 

18.  For  abolishing  slavery,  called  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

19.  For  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland. 


The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  principal  reli- 
gious charities  m  London  for  a  recent  year,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  immense  sums  of  money  bestowed  in  charities  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empire : — 

African  Institution  ....        £1,134 

Anti-Slavery  Society    •  748 

Baptist  Missionary  Society  .  .  .  14,759 
Baptist  (General)  Missionary  Society  .  .  1,256 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  .  .  97,062 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  .  .  2,053 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  .  .  .  54,891 
Church  Missionary  Society  ....  35,462 
Church  of  England  Tract  Society    .        .        .      636 

Hibernian  Society 8,934 

Jews'  Society  .        .        .        .        .        .        11,400 

London  Missionary  Society  .        .        .31,266 

Merchant  Seamen's  Bible  Society    .        •        .      648 
National  Education  Society  .         .        .       1,996 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  .        .        '.    1,929 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society       .        .        2,082 
Religious  Tract  Society  ....    8,809 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  .  15,560 
United  Brethren  or  Moravian  Society  .  ,  7,332 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society       .        .        .    31,748 


CHAPTER  X. 


GENERAL  STATE  OP  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  ARTS,  IH 
LONDON;  INSTITUTIONS  ESTABLISHED  TO  PROMOTE  THEM  J 
EXHIBITIONS  ;  BOOKSELLERS  J  PERIODICAL  WORKS  J  NEWS- 
PAPERS,  ETC. 

The  encouragement  given  to  learning,  the  patronage  extended 
to  the  arts,  and  the  result  which  has  attended  the  efforts  made 
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to  advance  human  knowledge,  would  warrant  a  far  more  ex- 
tended detail  than  can  be  indulged  in  here.  The  formation  of 
libraries  and  the  establishment  of  literary  institutions  have 
tended  greatly  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  hence  this  country  is  enabled  to  boast 
of  an  immense  number  of  men,  distinguished  by  cultivated  intel- 
lect, superior  genius,  and  extraordinary  learning. 

The  number  and  variety  of  works  which  annually  issue  from 
the  metropolitan  press,  are  truly  astonishing  ;  while,  in  point  of 
ability  and  usefulness,  they  were  probably  never  exceeded.  There 
is  not  a  single  department,  either  in  science  or  general  literature, 
which  has  not  made  considerable  progress  within  a  few  years. 
The  publishing  and  bookselling  business  is  conducted  upon  a 
very  extended  scale ;  and  a  succession  of  new  and  interesting 
volumes  is  constantly  appearing. 

The  character  and  extent  of  periodical  literature  form  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  present  age ;  for  the  reviews,  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  other  periodical  journals  far  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  former  period.  Hence  much  political  and  general 
knowledge  has  been  disseminated  through  the  country ;  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  been  excited,  and  a  literary  taste  imbibed  by 
almost  every  class  of  society. 

In  the  scientific  departments  England  stands  very  high,  and 
in  [various  branches  of  mathematical  knowledge  her  professors 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  arts  have  been  for  many  years  in 
rapid  progression,  and  their  present  state  is  worthy  of  so  opulent 
a  country. 
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Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  may,  with  truth,  be  pronounced  the  founder 
of  this  great  receptacle  of  valuable  curiosities ;  but  it  would  be 
injustice,  in  thus  mentioning  sir  Hans,  not  to  advert  to  a  prede- 
cessor of  still  greater  liberality,  who  gave  his  invaluable  collec- 
tion to  the  public ;  this  was  sir  Robert  Cotton.  The  books  and 
other  articles  which  were  offered  to  the  public  by  sir  Hans 
Sloane  for  20,000/.,  and  which  had  cost  him  50,000/.,  being 
purchased  by  the  government,  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide 
a.  place  for  their  reception.  Fortunately,  Montagu-house,  one  of 
the  largest  mansions  in  the  metropolis,  was  obtained  in  1753, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  Museum,  which  has 
been  gradually  increased  by  gifts,  bequests,  and  purchases  of 


every  species  of  ccoriosity,  in  animals,  vegetables,  fossils,  mmel 
rals,  sculptures,  books,  MSS.,  &c  fcc. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an.  account  of  all  the  objects  of  litera- 
ture and  ait  m  this  repository,  but  a  slight  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  principal  collections,  and  the  means  by  which  they/vere 
accumulated,  may  be  attempted.  The  Harleian  LAraty  con- 
tains 7000  manuscripts,  bought  by  the  right  honourable,  secre- 
tary Hariey,  and  the  noble  collection  at  sir  Simon  DTiwes, 
amongst  which  are  numerous  ancient  manuscripts,  books,  char- 
ters, &c,  some  in  Saxon,  others  of  high  antiquity,  which-  throw 
great  light  on  history.  Here,  likewise,  is  deposited:  John 
Stowe's  collection,  as  well  as  several  original  ledger-books, 
coucher-books,  and  cartularies  of  monasteries  in  this  kmgdem, 
aa  Bury  St  Edmund's,  St  Alban's,  and  other  religious  hbuses. 
In  1767,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  trustees  to  sell  or  ex- 
change any  duplicates  of  books,  medals,  coins,  &&,  and  t*>  par- 
chase  others  in  their  places.  In  1772,  the  house  of  commons 
voted  8410/.  for  purchasing  antiquities  brought  ftom  Italy,  and 
840/.  to  provide  a  proper  receptacle  for  them;  and  in  1804, 
16,000/.  for  building  additional  galleries  and  apartments  for 
Egyptian  and  other  articles.  One  of  the  first  gifts  to  the  public 
after  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  was  the  legacy  of 
colonel  LethieuUier,  consisting  of  a  curious  collection  of  Slgyp- 
tian  antiquities;  to  which  Pitt  LethieuUier,  esq.,  nephew  to  the 
colonel,  added  several  others,  collected  by  himself  during  his 
residence  at  Grand  Cairo.  As  an  addition  to  the  Cotton 
library,  Mrs.  Maddox,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Maddox,  historiogra- 
pher royal,  left  by  her  will  her  husband's  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts,  which  had  engaged  his  attention 
many  years.  Major  Edwards  bequeathed  many  books;  toge- 
ther with  7000/.  after  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  Mills ;  and  the 
trustees  obtained  the  collections  of  Dr.  Birch.  In  1760,  Mr.  Da 
Costa  presented  several  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sincfe  that 
period  numberless  gifts  have  been  made ;  one  of  the  principal  | 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cracherode,  of  the  Prtmcipet 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 

The  Cottoman  Library  was  collected  by  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions and  excellent  judgment  of  Sir  ftobert  Bruce  Cotton, 
who  was  born  in  1570,  and  died  in  1662,  This  inestimable 
treasury  of  knowledge,  after  being  with  difficulty  rescued  from 
the  fury  of  the  republicans  during  the  interregnum,  was  secured 
to  the  public  in  1700,  by  a  statute  entitled,  «  An  act  for  the 
better  settling  and  preserving  the  library  kept  in  the  house  at 
Westminster,  called  Cotton-house,  in  the  name  and  family  of 
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the  Cotton*,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public."  The  library  was 
removed  in  1712,  to  Essex-house,  Essex-street,  Strand,  but  for 
what  precise  reason  is  not  known,  where  it  continued  until 
1730.  From  this  place  it  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  a  house 
in  little  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  purchased  by  the  crown  of 
lord  Ashburnham*  On  the  23d  of  October,  1731,  a  conflagra- 
tion destroyed  a  portion  of  the  library,  but  the  remaining  books 
were  deposited  in  the  Dormitory  of  the  Westminster  school, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  their  present  situation.  The 
collection  of  sir  Ham  Sioane  was  made  by  that  excellent  phy- 
sician during  the  course  of  an  active  life,  protracted  to  the 
term  of  ninety-one  years,  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  the  practice  of  benevolence ;  and  it  was  augmented  by  a 
collection  bequeathed  to  him  by  W.  Gourteen,  esq.  The 
King' *  Libtariet  consist  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  col- 
lected during  several  centuries,  and  munificently  bestowed  upon 
the  public  by  George  IIL,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  many  of 
them. 

The  British  Museum  also  received  a  considerable  accession, 
by  the  liberality  of  his  Majesty  George  IV.,  who  presented  the 
library  collected  by  George  111.,  at  Buckmgham-oouse,  for  the 
use  of  the  public. 

To  these  collections  have  been  added  the  Elgin  Marbiet,  ob- 
tained by  Lord  Elgin,  during  his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  purchased  by  government  for  35,000/.  The  marbles  are 
considered  by  eminent  artists  to  be  in  the  very  first  class  of  an* 
cient  art,  some  placing  them  a  little  above,  and  others  but  a 
veryiittte  below,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the 
Torso  of  the  Belvedere.  They  suppose  them  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  original  building  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  have  been 
executed  from  designs  by  Phidias* 

Dr.  Buraey's  rare  and  classical  library  was  purchased  by 
government  for  13,500/.  Amongst  the  printed  books,  the  whole 
number  of  which  is  from  13,000  to  14,000  volumes,  the  most 
distinguished  portion  consists  of  the  collection  of  Greek  dra- 
matic authors,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  present  every  di- 
versity of  text  and  commentary  at  one  view ;  each  play  being 
bound  up  singly,  and  in  so  complete  but  expensive  a  manner, 
that  it  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of  two  copies  of  every  edition, 
and  in  some  instances  of  rare  editions.  Amongst  the  manu- 
scripts of  classical  and  other  ancient  authors  are,  Homer's 
Iliad,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Townley,  considered  superior 
to  any  other  that  exists,  at  least  in  England  ;  two  copies  of  the 
series  of  Greek  orators,  deemed  the  most  important  ever  intra* 
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duced  into  this  country,  because  they  supply  more  iaemus  than 
any  other  manuscripts ;  two  beautiful  copies  of  the  Greek  Gos- 
pels of  the  10th  and  12th  centuries ;  the  geography  of  Pto- 
lemy, &c.  Another  part  of  this  collection  comprises  a  nume- 
rous and  rare  series  of  newspapers,  from  1603  to  the  present 
time,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  7000  volumes,  which  is  more 
ample  than  any  other  extant.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  be- 
tween 300  and  400  volumes  in  quarto,  containing  materials  for 
a  History  of  the  Stage,  from  1600  to  the  present  tune,  and  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  biography  of  actors,  and  persons  connected 
with  the  stage. 

The  building  of  the  British  Museum  forms  a  square,  inclosed 
by  a  high  brick  wall,  which  excludes  the  house  from,  view ;  at 
each  corner  is  a  turret;  and  over  the  great  Ionic  arch  of  the 
entrance  there  is  a  large  and  handsome  cupola.  On  entering 
the  gate  of  the  Museum,  a  spacious  quadrangle  presents  itself 
with  an  Ionic  colonnade  on  the  south  side,  and  the  main  build- 
ing' on  the  north.  The  building  measures  216  feet  in  length, 
and  57  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  The  two  wings  are 
occupied  by  the  officers.  The  architect,  Peter  Paget,  a  native 
of  Marseilles,  and  an  artist  of  great  eminence  in  his  time,  wis 
sent  over  by  Ralph,  first  duke  of  Montagu,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  constructing  this  splendid  mansion. 

\. -^Regulations  for  general  Admission. 

The  Museum  is  open  for  public  and  general  inspection  from  ten 
till  four  o'clock  on  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  in 
every  week,  except  in  the  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsun  weeks, 
on  thanksgiving  and  fast  days  *,  and  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Museum,  must  inscribe  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose ; 
upon  which  they  will  be  shown  into  the  apartments. 

No  children,  apparently  under  ten  years  of  age,  will  be 
admitted. — No  money  to  be  given  to  the  attendants  or  ser- 
vants. 

2. — Directions  respecting  the  Reading  Room. 

The  reading-room  of  the  Museum  is  open  from  ten  till  four, 
every  day  j  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  for  one  week 

•King  Charles  I.  Martyrdom,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Gunpow- 
der Plot,  and  any  occasional  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  day  ordered  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's proclamation.  *  ' 
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one  'week  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  also  on 
thanksgiving  and  fast  days*. 

Persons  desirous  of  admission  are  to  send  in  their  applica- 
tions in  writing  (specifying  their  Christian  and  surnames,  rank 
or  profession,  and  places  of  abode)  to  the  principal  librarian, 
who  will  lay  the  same  before  the  next  general  meeting,  or 
committee  of  the  trustees.  But  as  it  might  be  dangerous,  in 
so  populous  a  metropolis  as  London,  to  admit  perfect  strangers, 
it  is  expected  that  every  person  who  applies  should  produce  a 
recommendation  from  a  trustee,  or  an  officer  of  the  house.  Ap- 
plications defective  in  this  respect  will  not  be  attended  to. 

In  all  cases  which  require  such  despatch  as  that  time  cannot 
be  allowed  for  making  an  application  to  the  trustees,  the  prin- 
cipal librarian,  or,  in  his  absence,  tthe  senior  under-librarian  in 
residence,  is  empowered  to  grant  a  temporary  leave,  till  the  next 
general  meeting  or  committee. 

Permission  will  in  general  be  granted  for  six  months,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  this  term  fresh  application  is  to  be  made  for  a 
renewal. 

No  reader  (except  in  particular  cases,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  principal  librarian)  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  two  vo- 
lumes at  a  time :  but  they  may  be  changed  as  often  as  he  may 
require. 

Readers  will  be  allowed  to  take  one  or  more  extracts  from  any 
printed  book  or  manuscript ;  but  no  whole,  or  greater  part,  of  a 
manuscript  is  to  be  transcribed,  without  a  particular  leave  from 
the  trustees.  The  transcribers  are  not  to  lay  the  paper,  on 
which  they  write,  on  any  part  of  the  book  or  manuscript  they 
are  using,  nor  are  any  tracings  allowed  without  particular  permis- 
sion of  the  trustees. 

No  person  is,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  write  on  any  part 
of  a  printed  book  or  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Museum ;  but 
if  any  one  should  observe  a  defect  in  such  book  or  manuscript, 
he  is  requested  to  signify  the  same  to  the  officer  in  waiting,  who 
will  make  proper  use  of  the  information. 

It  may  be  sufficient  merely  to  suggest,  that  silence  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  a  place  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  study. 

•  King  Charles  I.  Martyrdom,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Gunpow- 
der Plot*  antl  any  occasional  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  day  ordered  by  his 
Majesty's  proclamation. 
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2.— Regulations  respecting  the  Admission  of  Students  'into  tie 
Gallery  of  Antiquities. 

Students,  desirous  to  be  admitted,  are  to  send  their  applications 
in  writing,  to  the  principal  librarian,  or,  iff  his  absence,  to  the 
senior  under-Jibranan  in  residence.  These  officers  will  lay  the 
same  before  the  next  general  meeting,  or  committee  of  trustees, 
who  will,  if  they  see  no  objection,  grant  admission  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  half  a  year ;  but  in  case  of  applications  being  made, 
when  an  early  meeting  of  the  trustees  is  not  at  hand,  the  princi- 
pal librarian,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  under-librarian,  is  em- 
powered to  grant  a  temporary  leave  till  the  next  general  meeimg  ■ 
or  committee.  I 

Students,  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  gallery,  are  to  spt- 
cify  their  descriptions  and  places  of  abode  j  and  it  is  expected 
that  every  one  who  applies  do  produce  a  recommendation  from  a 
trustee  or  officer  of  the  Museum,  or  from  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum,  with; 
which  we  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  our  work,  will  be  a  useful 
guide  to  the  visiter. 

The  ground  or  first  floor y  as  it  is  called,  consisting  ofsfe- 
teen  rooms,  contains  the  library  of  printed  books.  Stranger* 
are  not  introduced  into  these  apartments,  because  the  mere  sigh 
of  the  outside  of  books  cannot  convey  either  instruction  « 
amusement*.  • 

In  the  ante-room,  where  visiters  put  down  their  names,  is  a 
glass-case,  containing  the  original  Magna  Charts,  and  a  fcfr 
simile  engraving  of  it  by  Pine. 

The  hall  contains  the  statue  of  Shakspsare,  by  Roubfliac, 
which  formerly  adorned  Garrick's  villa  at  Hampton ;  Graudau, 
a  Birman  idol,  presented  by  Capt.  Marryatj  an  Indian  foun- 
tain ;  and  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Darner. 

The  decorations  of  the  great  staircase  are  worthy  of  notice 
The  paintings  on  the  ceiling,  representing  Phaeton  petitioning 
Apollo  for  leave  to  drive  his  chariot,  are  by  Charles  de  la  Fos* 
who  in  his  time  was  deemed  one  of  the  best  colourists  of  the 
French  school ;  and  who  executed  the  paintings  on  the  cupola  rf 
the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  which  are  ranked  among  the  adm 

•  An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  this  library  was  printed  in  1787,  i"  - 
vols,  folio ;  but  as  great  accessions  have  since  been  made,  a  new  edition,  « 
7  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  in  1820. 
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randa  of  Parte.  The  landscapes  and  architectural  decorations 
are  by  James  Rousseau,  whose  particular  skill  in  perspective 
has  at  all  times  been  held  in  high  estimation.  On  the  stairs 
are  placed  an  immense  meteoric  stone, ,  the  musk  ox  and  white 
bear  brought  from  the  North  Pole,  a  male  and  a  female  camelo- 
pardalis,  a  large  seal,  and  a  bust  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Upper  Floor* 
Hie  first  room  contains  miscellaneous  collections.  On  the 
tables,  by  the  windows,  are  deposited  mineral  substances  iu  a 
wrought  state,  with  the  scientific  and  familiar  names  affixed  to 
them  j  lavas  and  other  volcanic  productions,  in  large  polished 
pieces,  principally  from  Mount  Vesuvius;  and  miscellaneous 
specimens  of  minerals  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  their 
names  attached.  A  portion  of  the  collection  of  shells  is  also  ar* 
ranged  on  the  tables,  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms.  The  remaining 
cases  contain  articles  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  brought  chiefly  by  captain  Cook,  .con- 
sisting  of  fishing  implements  from  Nootka  Sound  and  Oona* 
lashka ;  water-proof  fishing  jackets,  made  of  the  intestines  of 
the  whale ;  several  caps  of  wood,  representing  heads  of  beasts ;  a 
wooden  coat  of  armour ;  warlike  implements  and  various  tools, 
clubs,  adzes,  &c. ;  Otaheite  winter  and  summer  clothes,  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry ;  a  mourning  dress;  a  canoe 
composed  of  many  pieces  of  wood  sewed  together,  from  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island ;  Esquimaux  dresses  and  implements  brought 
to  England  by  Captain  Parry,  &c. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  rooms  are 
not  open  to  casual  visiters.  They  formerly  contained  the  MSS, 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  New  Building, 

The  grand  and  splendid  saloon,  painted  by  La  Fosse,  repre- 
sents the  birth  of  Minerva.  The  landscapes  and  architectural 
decorations  are  by  J.  Rousseau,  and  the  garlands  of  flowers  by 
John  Baptist  Monoyer.  Over  the  chimney  is  a  portrait  of 
George  II.,  by  Shackleton. 

The  eighth  room  contains  shells,  the  greatest  portion  of 
which  were  left  to  the  Museum  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Craeherode. 
In  this  room  also  is  a  portrait  of  sir  Hans  Sloane. 

In  the  ninth  room  are  deposited  various  petrifactions,  toge- 
ther with  osseous  and  other  fossil  remains.  Amongst  the 
latter,  the  most  remarkable  are :  a  fossil  human  skeleton,  im- 
bedded in  limestone,  from  Guadaloupe; — a  very  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  skull  and  horns  of  the  large  Irish  elk,  by  far  the 
tnoet  remarkable  of  the  known  fossil  remains  of  ruminant 
^^  2c2 
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animals";  and  the  tinder  jaw  and  other  bones  of  the  fossil  Sibe- 
rian elephant,  which  is  the  real  mammoth,  and  of  the  gigantic 
North  American  animal  (the  Mastodonte  of  Cuvier),  which  has 
likewise  been  called  mammoth,  &c. 

The  tbnth  room  contains  a  collection  of  British  minerals, 
and  the  eleventh  room,  a  small  collection  of  zoology. 

Ground  Floor — Gallery  of  Antiquities. 

This  department  of  antiquities  is  amazingly  extensive,  occu- 
pying several  apartments,  and  containing  in  fifteen  rooms 
nearly  1000  articles  of  sculpture. 

Over  the  door  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  first  room,  is  a 
marble  bust,  by  Nollekens,  of  Charles  Towneley,  esq.,  to  whom 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  fine  collection  of  terracottas  this 
apartment  contains,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  other  valuable 
antiquities  in  this  gallery.  The  second,  third,  fourth,  si&th,  and 
tenth  rooms  contain  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures ;  the  Jiftk, 
Roman  sepulchral  antiquities ;  the  seventh,  Roman  antiquities ; 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  eleventh  room 
contains  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  the  basis  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  cabinets  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  and  sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  has  been  from  time  to  time  enlarged  by  many 
valuable  purchases  and  donations ;  but  principally  by  the  muni- 
ficent bequest  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode.  It  is  compre- 
hended under  three  heads:  1.  Ancient  Coins.  2.  Modern 
coins.  3.  Medals. — The  first  of  these  heads  consists  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins;  the  second  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  coins; 
and  the  third  the  more  modern. — This  room  can  only  be  seen 
by  a  special  order. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ante-room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  is 
placed  the  celebrated  Barberini  Vase,  which  was  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Barberini  palace. 
This  vase  was  purchased  of  sir  William  Hamilton,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  by  the  duchess  of  Portland,  since  which  period 
it  has  been  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Portland 
Vase.  It  was  found  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Rome,  in  the  road  leading  to  Fras- 
cati.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  vase  was  inclosed  in  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  within  a  sepulchral  chamber,  under  the 
mount  called  Monte  del  Grano.  The  material  of  which  the 
vase  is  formed  is  glass ;  the  figures,  which  are  executed  in  relief, 
are  of  a  beautiful  opaque  white. 

The  twelfth  room  contains  the  collection  of  sir  William  Hamil- 
ton; the  thirteenth  room  at  present  contains  books.    Theyfeur- 
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tttttih  room  is  occupied  by  the  Phigalian  marbles;  and  the 
fifteenth  room  contains  upwards  of  300  pieces  of  sculpture, 
forming  the  Elgin  collection,  which  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  view  this  National  Repo- 
sitory, during  a  recent  year,  was  1 12,840. 

A  synopsis,  or  catalogue,  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum, 
may  be  purchased  on  entering,  price  2s. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

A  new  and  more  commodious  building,  from  designs  by  Mr* 
Smirke,  is  now  erecting  in  the  gardens  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  intended  to  receive  the  collections  deposited  in  the  pre- 
sent edifice.  When  completed  it  will  form  a  quadrangle,  and 
be  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  metropolis.  The  east 
wing,  which  is  already  finished,  is  an  edifice  of  noble  proportions, 
500  feet  long.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  stone.  In 
the  centre  is  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns,  fronting  the  inner 
side  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  ground  floor  comprises  the  reading-room,  the  room  for 
MSS.,  and  the  king's  library. 

The  Beading-room  is  surrounded  with  shelves  of  books  secured 
by  wire.  Tables  are  placed  on  each  side  for  the  use  of  the 
readers,  and  are  furnished  with  pens,  ink,  and  rests  for  the 
books.  Catalogues  are  placed  in  the  room  which  the  visiter 
eoasuks  at  his  pleasure,  writes  his  notes  from  them,  pulls  the 
bell  rope,  a  messenger  immediately  obeys  the  summons,  and  iu 
is  short  a  time  as  possible  returns  with  the  wished  for  book. 

The  MSS.  room  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Amongst  the 
valuable  literary  stores  deposited  in  this  apartment  are  the  fol- 
owing:— The  Lansdown  manuscripts,  consisting  of  1352  vo- 
4jrpes,  of  which  1 14  contain  an  ample  collection  of  lord  Biu> 
#igh's  state  papers,  many  of  them  originals ;  46  volumes  of  sir 
fulius  Caesar's  papers,  au  relative  to  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I. ;  107  volumes  of  historical  collections  of  Dr. 
ftllite  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough;  Dr.  Bireh's  MSS., 
consisting  of  337  volumes,  chiefly  on  history,  biography,  di~ 
rinity,  and  literature;  sir  Hans  Sloane's  MSS.,  consisting  of 
[  1 00  volumes,  principally  on  physic,  natural  history,  and  natural 
>hilosophy;  Kampfer's  MSS.;  Mr.  Halhed's,  and  some  other 
ollections  of  oriental  MSS. ;  a  collection  of  MSS.  and  rolls, 
onsisting  of  sixty-two  articles  relating  to  Kent,  purchased  of 
for.  Hasted ;  the  Harleian  MSS. ;  57  volumes,  containing  a 
cries  of  public  acta  relating  to  the  history  and  government  of 
ingland,  from  1115  to  1608,  collected  by  Thomas  Kymer,  but 
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not  printed  in  his  Fcedera  ;  47  volumes  relating  to  the  history 
of  Ireland,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Milles,  dean  of 
Exeter j  43  volumes  of  Icelandic  MSS.,  presented  by  sir  Joseph 
Banks;  41  volumes,  containing  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  city  estates  after  the  fire  of  London ;  24 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  music  (bequeathed  by  sir  John 
Hawkins);  27  volumes  of  music,  chiefly  motets,  and  other 
church  music,  by  Prenestini,  Palestrina,  Pergolese,  Steflani, 
Handel,  &c.  &c.  bequeathed  by  J.  Mathias,  esq. ;  the  Cottonian 
library  of  manuscripts ;  and  94  volumes  of  extracts,  transcripts, 
and  notes,  chiefly  relating  to  the  exchequer,  collected  by  Thomas 
Maddox,  esq.,  historiographer  to  queen  Anne  and  George  I. 

The  King's  Library  is  a  splendid  apartment  300  feet  in 
length,  40  in  width  and  30  in  height.  The  flooring  is  of  oak 
inlaid  with  mahogany,  and  the  roof  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments  richly  decorated  with  stucco  work.  The  walls  and  door- 
ways are  adorned  with  white  marble  and  scagliola,  and  the 
doors  are  of  oak  with  bronze  ornaments.  The  whole  roam  is 
surrounded  by  book-cases  of  uniform  pattern,  ornamented  with 
brass  moulding.  At  intervals  alone  each  side  of  the  apartment, 
are  placed  cabinets  which  contain  the  atlases  and  larger  works, 
and  also  serve  as  tables.  On  either  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  a  recess  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  two  pillars  of  Scotch 
granite.  Each  of  these  pillars  is  a  single  block  with  a  pedestal 
of  black  marble,  and  a  Corinthian  capital  formed  of  Derbyshire 
spar.  In  the  corners  of  the  recesses  are  four  staircases  leading 
to  the  gallery,  which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
and  is  bordered  by  an  elegant  brass  railing. 

The  upper  floor  contains  an  apartment  about  the  same  length 
and  breadth  as  the  king's  library,  but  not  so  lofty,  and  illumi- 
nated by  flat  windows  in  the  roof.  This  room  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  collections  ef  natural  history  and  mineralogy.  Ad- 
joining it  is  a  smaller  room  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  beyond  that,  the  print  room.  The  prints  are  well  arranged 
in  portfolios.  Over  the  glass  cases,  in  which  they  are  kept,  are 
placed  busts  of  eminent  men. 

The  west  wing  of  the  building  is  destined  to  contain  the  col- 
lections of  sculpture. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY, 

Somerset-House. 

The  origin  of  this  learned,  scientific,  and  useful  body,  is  ascribed 

to  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  and  sir  William  Petty,  who, 

together  with  several  doctors  of  divinity  and  physic,  Matthew 
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Wren,  and  Mr.  Rook,  frequently  met  in  the  apartments  of  Dr 
Wilkins,  in  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  where  the  society  con- 
tinued till  1658,  when  the  members  were  called  to  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  their  respective  functions :  and 
the  majority  coming  to  London,  constantly  attended  the  lec- 
tures at  Gresham  College  ;  where,  being  joined  by  several  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  learning  and  distinction,  they  continued  to 
meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  the  college  was  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  recep- 
tion of  soldiers.  Charles  II.,  by  his  letters  patent,  April  22, 
1663,  constituted  them  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  improving  Natural  Knowledge, 

For  the  good  government  of  the  society,  the  charter  ordains 
that  the  council  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  persons  (the  president 
always  to  be  one) ;  and  that  all  persons  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  said  president  and  council,  and  noted  in  a  register  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  shall  be  fellows  of  the  said  society.  The  sta- 
tutes, which  were  afterwards  framed  and  approved  by  the  king, 
established  the  affairs  of  the  society  on  a  more  respectable  and 
prudent  footing.  Their  principal  provisions  were,  that  each 
fellow  should  sign  an  obligation  promising  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  society,  attend  its  meetings,  and  observe  its  statutes,  with 
a  proviso  that  any  one  may  withdraw  on  giving  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  president.  Each  member  pays  an  admission  fee  of 
eight  guineas,  and  is  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  four 
guineas,  unless  he  redeems  it  by  paying  at  once  fifty  guineas, 
rhe  society  publishes  an  annual  volume  in  two  parts  under  the 
name  of  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  The  society  being  thus  established,  men  of  all  ranks 
ind  professions  vied  m  promoting  its  designs,  by  communicating 
jvery  thing  within  their  power  relating  to  natural  and  artificial 
liscoveries.  Charles  II.  presented  them  with  a  stately  gilt 
rilver  mace,  to  be  carried  before  the  president,  and  in  1667, 
rave  them  Chelsea  College,  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
Lcres  of  land  surrounding ;  but  the  society  not  having  converted 
>art  of  it  into  a  physic  garden,  as  was  intended,  and  the  king 
laving  Tesolved  to  erect  an  hospital  for  old  and  maimed  soldiers, 
mrchased  it  back,  Feb.  8,  1681,  for  the  sum  of  1300/.  On 
heir  removal  from  Gresham  College,  the  Royal  Society  pur- 
hased  a  house  in  Crane-court,  Fleet-street ;  but  when  Somerset- 
tonse  was  converted  into  a  public  building,  his  majesty  George 
II.  was  pleased  to  assign  to  them  the  spacious  apartments  which 
iey  now  occupy. 
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The  meetings  of  the  society  are  held  at  half  past  tight  every 
Thursday  evening,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  Trinity  Term.  Strangers  may  attend  them  by  permission  of 
tlie  president  and  fellows  present. 

The  museum  of  this  society  is  a  collection  worthy  its  cha- 
racter, and  the  library  is  furnished  with  a  large  and  valuable 
stock  of  the  best  authors.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  iwas  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  death  of  sir  J,  Banks,  ia 
1820 ;  but  retired  in  1828,  and  was  succeeded  by  Davie*  Gil* 
bert,  esq.  The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  is 
held  on  St.  Andrew's  day. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES, 

Somerset-House. 
Research  into  the  history,  beauties,  defects,  and  properties  of 
those  objects  which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  has  aV 
ways  been  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  liberal  and  enlightenedi 
These  dumb  witnesses  speak  with  irrefutable  certainty  of  tie 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  ages  in  which  they  \w» 
formed,  and  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  correct  judgment  on  mat 
ters  connected  with  the  history  of  those  times.  Societies  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  study  have  been  often  attempted  k 
England.  Sir  H.  Spelman  speaks  of  a  society  of  antiquaries  in 
his  time,  to  whom  his  treatise  on  the  terms,  written  in  1614,  was 
communicated,  he  himself  being  one  of  the  number.  Tht 
society  was  founded  in  1572,  by  Archbishop  Parker,  Camdsa, 
sir  R.  Cotton,  Stowe,  and  others.  Application  was  made  ia 
1589  to  queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  charter;  but  by  her  death  the 
application  proved  abortive,  and  her  successor,  James  I.,  was  far 
from  favouring  the  design*  In  1717,  this  society  waa  rwitfed, 
and  in  1751  it  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  George 
II.  The  statutes  provide  for  the  due  management  of  the  reve- 
nues, and  for  the  publication  of  drawings  and  papers ;  the  latter 
are,  as  often  as  the  council  think  fit,  collected  in  volumes,  under 
the  title  Arcfueologia.  The  society  of  antiquaries  possess  % 
library,  the  books  in  which  may,  on  proper  application;  be  lost 
to  the  fellows.  Their  apartments  are  contiguous  to  those  of  tae 
Royal  Society,  and  contain  several  curious  antiques. 

The  meetings  are  held  every  Thursday  evening,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  November  to  the  end  of  Trinity  Term.  Straagess 
are  allowed  to  attend  them  by  permission  of  the  president 
and  fellows  present.  Each  member  of  the  society  pays  £oj*r 
guineas  annually,  besides  eight  guineas  on  admission ;-  or  fifty 
guineas  at  once,  which  exempts  him  from  all  further  contribute- 
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SOCIETY  OF  ARTS, 

John-street,  Adelphi. 
The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  was  formed  in  1754.  •'  It  originated  in  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  Mr.  William  Shipley,  brother  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph; 
and  the  active  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  late  lord  Folkstone, 
its  first  president,  and  the  late  lord  Romney,  his  successor,  per- 
fected its  establishment.  The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  the 
promotion  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  of  the 
united  kingdom,  by  the  donation  of  premiums  and  bounties  for 
useful  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improvements.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  they  have  already  expended  upwards  of  50,000/. 
derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  legacies.  The  insti- 
tution consists  of  a  president,  sixteen  vice-presidents,  two  chair- 
men of  each  of  the  committees,  a  principal  and  assistant  secre- 
tary, a  housekeeper,  a  collector,  and  a  messenger,  and  about 
1700  members.  The  general  meetings  are  held  every  Wednes- 
day at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  from  the  first  Wednesday 
in  November  to  the  second  Wednesday  in  June.  There  are 
nine  committees ;  their  meetings  are  appointed  by  the  society 
to  be  held  on  other  evenings,  according  to  convenience. 

No  invention  or  improvement,  for  which  a  patent  has  been 
obtained,  can  receive  either  premium  or  bounty,  as  every  object 
on  which  the  society  bestow  their  rewards  is  laid  open  for  public 
use  and  inspection.  By  this  system  the  society  has  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  valuable -repository  of  models  and  machines,  in 
every  department  of  the  economical  and  useful  arts.  The  society 
publish  an  annual  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

The  society's  house,  erected  by  the  Adams',  is  a  handsome 
brick  building,  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  stone  columns, 
supporting  a  pediment,  on  the  entablature  of  which  is  inscribed, 
"  arts  and  commerce  promoted."  The  series  of  paintings,  by 
James  Barry,  esq.,  which  occupies  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  great  room,  an  extent  of  114  feet  by  11  feet  10  inches  in 
height,  forms  a  great  ornament  of  the  institution.  Its  design 
is  to  illustrate  this  maxim  : — "  That  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness, individual  andpublic,  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  uie 
human  faculties."  The  first  of  the  six  pictures,  of  which  this 
series  is  composed,  represents  man  in  his  uncultivated  state, 
with  its  attendant  misery,  invited  by  Orpheus  to  the  enjoyment 
of  social  order ;  the  second,  a  Grecian  thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus ;  the  third,  the  victors  of  the  Olympic  Games ;  the 
fourth,  the  triumph  of  the  Thames,  or  Navigation ;  the  fifth,  the 
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Society  of  Arts,  &c.  distributing  their  rewards ;  and  the  Sixth, 
Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Retribution. 

Admission  to  see  the  pictures  and  models  may  be  obtained, 
between  ten  and  two  o'clock,  on  any  day  except  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays,  by  an  order  from  one  of  the  members. 

The  list  of  premiums  is  published  early  in  June  in  each  year, 
and  may  be  had  gratis  on  application  to  the  porter,  between  ten 
and  two. 

Since  1787,  the  society  has  adopted  the  practice  of  distri- 
buting the  premiums  and  bounties  at  the  close  of  each  session, 
instead  of  bestowing  them  monthly  in  the  several  committees, 
by  the  hands  of  their  respective  chairmen.  The  anniversary, 
by  mis  change,  becomes  a  most  interesting  and  gratifying  pro- 
ceeding. Their  royal  president,  the  duke  of  Sussex,  of  course 
presides  $  and  the  handsome  and  impressive  manner  in  which 
his  Royal  Highness  performs  this  pleasing  duty,  justifies  the 
expectations  of  the  society,  not  only  in  the  election  of  the  duke, 
but  in  changing  the  mode  of  granting  the  rewards.  Arthur 
Aikin,  esq.,  the  present  secretary,  in  his  excellent  address  at  a 
late  annual  distribution,  truly  observed,  that  "  the  worth  of  all 
favours,  even  the  most  substantial  and  intrinsic,  depends  on  the 
temper  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bestowed ;  and  it  is 
most  wise  economy  to  superadd  to  their  rewards  whatever  value 
may  be  attached  to  the  publicity  of  their  bestowal,  and  to  the 
high  rank  of  the  personage  from  whose  hands  they  are  imme- 
diately received."  Members  of  the  society  are  entitled  to  no 
reward,  except  an  honorary  medal.  The  anniversary  was  for 
several  years  held  in  the  King's  Theatre,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
May,  but  it  now  takes  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  society.  Ad- 
mission to  it  may  be  obtained  by  tickets  from  the  members. 

The  first  public  exhibition  by  the  artists  of  the  British  metro 
polis  took  place  in  1760,  at  the  rooms  of  this  society,  and  was 
repeated  there  for  several  years,  till  in  process  of  time  the  Royal 
Academy  was  founded. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

Somerset-House. 
The  establishment  of  the  "  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  and 
Royal  Academy,"  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article. 
Thejine  art*  in  England,  previous  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  had  sustained  total  neglect j  but  at  the  commencement  of 
his  auspicious  sway,  more  than  common  attention  to  them 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  professors,  as  well  as  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  society.    This  bias  in  favour  of  the  liberal 
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arts  was  not  unnoticed  by  his  Majesty ;  and  when  the  artists 
formed  their  plan  of  uniting  to  perpetuate  their  public  exhibi- 
tions, and  assumed  a  permanent  character,  the  royal  assent  was 
graciously  conceded,  and  their  charter  granted  Jan.  26, 1765. 
From  this  "  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain," 
arose  the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
the  directors  and  the  fellows,  which  occasioned  a  separation  of 
interests.  On  the  10th  December,  1768,  the  institution  of  the 
present  Royal  Academy  was  completed,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  his  Majesty ;  and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  occasion,  was  appointed 
its  first  president.  It  is  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of 
design,  painting,  sculpture,  &c,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
forty  artists,  of  the  first  rank  in  their  several  professions.  It 
furnishes,  in  addition  to  busts,  statues,  and  pictures,  living 
models  of  different  characters  for  study  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. Nine  of  the  most  able  academicians  are  annually  elected 
out  of  the  forty,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  by  rotation,  to  set 
the  figures,  to  examine  the  performances  of  the  students,  and 
to  give  them  necessary  instructions.  Hiere  are  likewise  five 
professors,  of  painting,  of  architecture,  of  anatomy,  of  per- 
spective, and  of  sculpture,  who  annually  read  public  lectures  on 
the  subjects  of  their  several  departments ;  besides  a  president,  a 
council,  and  other  officers.  Some  of  the  lecturers  have  been 
famed  for  great  professional  science  and  general  knowledge  x 
Mr.  Phillips  now  lectures  on  painting;  Mr.  Soane  on  architec- 
ture ;  Mr.  Green  on  anatomy ;  Mr.  Turner  on  perspective ;  and 
Mr.  Westmacott  on  sculpture.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  West, 
and  sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  were  successively  presidents.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1830,  Mr.  Shee  was  elected.  The 
number  of  associates  is  twenty. 

The  money  paid  as  the  price  of  admission  to  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  (generally  about  6000/.)  has,  of  late  years, 
proved  fully  sufficient  to  support  [the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment; but  at  its  commencement  it  was  assisted  by  royal 
bounty  to  the  amount  of  5000/.  The  Royal  Academy  had,  at 
first,  its  rooms  in  Pall-mall,  but  afterwards  magnificent  apart- 
ments were  allotted  to  it  in  Somerset-House. 

His  Majesty  George  IV.  has  also  been  attentive  to  this  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts ;  the  immense  chan- 
delier in  the  grand  room,  and  the  casts  in  the  council-room, 
are  his  donations. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE, 

2,  Parliament-street. 
The  first  public  meeting  of  the  fellows  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  1823,  under  the  patronage  of  his  Ma- 
jesty George  IV.,  and  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Burgess,  the  bishop  of  St  David's,  who  has  been 
since  translated  to  Salisbury.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  literature, — by  the  publication  of 
inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such  works  as  may 
be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character 
which  usually  claims  the  attention  of  publishers ; — by  the  pro- 
motion of  discoveries  in  literature ; — by  endeavours  to  fix  the 
standard,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  and  to  preserve  the  purity,  of 
our  language,  by  the  critical  improvement  of  lexicography  ;— 
by  the  reading,  at  public  meetings,  of  interesting  papers  ta 
history,  philosophy,  poetry,  philology,  and  the  arts,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  of  those  papers  as  shall  be  approved  of  in  the 
Society's  Transactions ; — by  the  assigning  of  honorary  rewards 
to  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  to  important  discoveries  in 
literature; — and  by  establishing  a  correspondence  with  learned 
men  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  literary  inquiry 
and  information.  The  society  consists  of  fellows  and  asso- 
ciates, the  latter  being  divided  into  ten  royal  associates,  who 
each  receive  100  guineas  per  annum  from  the  privy  purse ;  and 
ten  society  associates,  who  are  appointed  on  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety. Besides  these,  there  are  honorary  associates,  from 
amongst  whom  the  preceding  are  selected.  The  management 
of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  council,  consisting  of  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  fellows.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  every  other  Wednesday  at  three  o'clock,  except 
during  a  short  vacation  in  the  summer. 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY, 

Gower-street,  Bedford-square. 
The  first  public  meeting  with  a  view  to  establish  this  important 
institution,  was  held  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  July  1st, 
1825,  and  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  distinguished  se- 
nators, merchants,  and  literary  gentlemen. 

The  Plan  of  the  Institution  comprehends  Public  Lectures, 
with  Examinations  by  the  Professors ;  Mutual  Instruction 
among  the  pupils,  and  the  aid  of  tutors  in  those  parts  of  know- 
ledge which  most  require  to  be  minutely  and  repeatedly  im- 
pressed on  the  memory.    The  Professors  derive  their  income 
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principally  from  the  fees  paid  by  their  pupils.  The  course  of 
Instruction  consists  of  Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  the 
Mental  and  the  Moral  Sciences,  together  with  the  Law  of 
England,  History,  and  Political  Economy;  and  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the  objects  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 

The  University  is  governed  by  the  Council,  who  are  elected 
by  the  body  of  shareholders  every  two  years ;  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  establishment  is  confided  to  a  warden.  The 
capital  proposed  to  be  raised  is  300,000/.,  which  is  divided  into 
shares  of  100/.  Donors  of  50/.  are  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges for  life  as  the  subscribers  of  100/.  Each  subscriber  or 
donor  is  entitled  to  the  presentation  of  one  student,  the  annual 
expense  of  whose  education  is  about  30/. 

The  building  for  the  University  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,  and,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  a  centre  and  two 
svings,  advancing  at  right  angles  from  its  extremities.  The 
central  part  only  has  been  erected.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
April  30, 1 827,  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  building  was 
opened  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  Oct.  1st,  1828.  The  front, 
which  faces  the  west,  is  a  chaste  elevation  of  stone,  adorned  with 
a  noble  portico,  consisting  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  sup- 
porting a  pediment,  in  which  is  a  basso  relievo,  emblematical 
3f  Science  and  Literature.  Behind  the  portico,  and  over  the 
octagonal  vestibule,  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  rises  a  hand- 
some cupola,  surmounted  by  a  lantern.  The  building  extends 
ibout  400  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  200  feet  in  depth,  including 
the  hall  and  lecture-rooms  in  the  rear.  On  the  basement  are 
rooms  for  the  anatomical  school,  kitchens,  rooms  for  the  steward 
ind  housekeeper,  refreshment  rooms,  &c. 

The  ground-floor  comprises  four  lecture-rooms,  46  feet  by  24 ; 
wo  lecture-rooms,  44  feet  by  38 ;  several  rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors, two  cloisters,  107  feet  by  23,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
>upils  during  the  intervals  of  lecture ;  two  semicircular  theatres, 
;5  feet  by  50 ;  chemical  laboratory,  museum  of  materia  rae- 
lica,  containing  a  very  complete  collection,  university  office, 
ouncil-room,  &c. 

In  the  centre  of  the  upper  floor  is  the  vestibule  forming  the 
hief  entrance,  the  great  door  of  the  portico  leading  into  it. 
Yom  this  spot  the  whole  extent  of  the  building  is  seen.  To  the 
ast  is  the  hall,  90  feet  by  45,  intended  for  public  examinations 
ad  other  meetings  of  ceremony.  To  the  north  is  the  museum 
p  natural  history,  120  feet  by  50,  with  a  gallery  round  it  5 
nd  at  its  extremity  is  the  museum  of  anatomy,  containing  an 
2d 
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exc«Heot  ejection  of  preparations,  several  mummies,  the  skele- 
ton of  the  elephant  shot  at  Exeter  'Change,  a  valuable  series  of 
coloured  delineation!  of  morbid  structure,  &c.  Adjoining  this 
apartment  are  two  professors'  rooms,  and  a  semicircular  theatre 
65  feet  by  50. 

To  the  south  of  the  vestibule  is  the  Great  Library  120  feet  by 
50,  at  present  unfinished  j  and  beyond  it  the  Small  Library 
41  feet  by  22,  with  a  gallery  round  it,  capable  of  containing 
12,000  volumes.  Adjoining  it  is  the  librarian's  room.  At  this 
end  of  the  building  is  another  semicircular  theatre  65  feet  by 
50,  and  here  also  are  rooms  for  the  apparatus  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, which  is  very  extensive  and  admirably  suited  for  public 
instruction. 

Persons  respectably  dressed  are  allowed  to  see  the  interior  of 
the  University  every  day. 

KING'S  COLLEGE, 

East  wing  of  Somerset-House. 
This  establishment  was  founded  shortly  after  the  London  Univer- 
sity. Its  object  is  to  secure  to  the  rising  generation  in  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  vicinity,  the  benefits  of  an  economical,  scientific, 
and  religious  course  of  instruction,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  college  is  patronized  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  and  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility. 
It  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  royal  charter,  and  the  ground 
on  which  the  building  is  erecting  has  been  given  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  building,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  is  to  form  the  east 
wing  to  Somerset  House,  which  has  so  long  remained  in  an 
unfinished  state.  It  comprises  a  chapel  and  public  hall,  a  library 
and  museum,  ten  lecture  rooms,  a  house  for  the  principal,  apart- 
ments for  the  professors,  &c. 

The  college  consists  of  two  departments  for  senior  and  junior 
students,  and  provides  for  the  residence  of  some  of  them  in  the 
houses  of  the  tutors. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
Tenterdenstreet,  Hanover-square. 
The  professed  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  music  among  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  to 
afford  the  first  facilities  for  attaining  perfection  in  this  branch 
of  the  arts  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported by  contributions  and  annual  subscriptions,  and  its  so* 
vernawat  is  vested  in  a  committee  consisting  of  twenty-fiVe 
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iirectors.  The  pnpils  are  divided  into  three  classes  :  students, 
who,  on  their  saccessful  election  by  ballot,  pay  fer  the  first  year 
if  teen,  and  afterwards  ten  guineas  per  annum;  children  of 
professors,  who  when  elected  pay  for  the  first  year  ten,  and 
ifterwards  eight  guineas  per  annum :  and  extra-students,  who 
>nly  require  the  recommendation  of  a  subscriber,  but  pay 
rwenty  guineas  if  they  board  in  the  establishment,  or  thirty* 
iiree  if  they  do  not  The  students  are  directed  in  the  study  of 
iny  particular  branch  of  music  by  the  principal  professor,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  he  may  observe  in  them ;  and  they 
ire  also  instructed  in  harmony,  composition,  and  the  piano* 
brte,  as  well  as  in  the  English  and  Italian  languages,  and  in 
writing  and  arithmetic, 

ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  amd  GARDENS, 

S3,  Braton-street,  and  Regent's-park. 

This  society  was  instituted  in  1826,  under  the  auspices  of  sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  lord  Auckland,  sir  H.  Davy,  and  other  lovers 
)f  science.  Its  object,  as  its  name  imports,  is  to  promote  the 
itudy  of  zoology. 

'Die  Museum  in  Bruton-street  contains  several  thousand 
ituf&d  animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
nave  been  given  to  the  society.  Amongst  them  are,  an  ostrich 
presented  by  his  majesty,  the  collection  made  by  sir  Stamford 
Raffles  in  Sumatra,  and  a  curious  collection  of  horns  presented 
>y  general  Hardwicke. 

*flie  Gardens  and  Menagerie,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Regent' s-park,  were  opened  in  1828,  and  have  since  become  a 
dace  of  ^reat  resort,  not  less  than  112,000  persons  having  visited 
hem  during  one  year.  Hie  gardens,  independent  of  their  zoo- 
ogical  attractions,  form  a  delightful  promenade,  being  laid  out 
vith  great  taste,  and  adorned  with  parterres  of  flowers.  The 
uiimals  are  exhibited  in  paddocks,  dens,  and  aviaries,  suited  to 
Jieir  various  habits.  Amongst  them  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
jears,  wolves,  lamas,  a  great  variety  of  monkeys,  beavers,  eagles, 
pelicans,  ostriches,  emus,  parrots,  swans,  pheasants,  tortoises, 
fcc  &c. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Museum  or  the  Gardens, 
strangers  must  procure  an  order  from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
jociety,  and  pay  1*.  at  the  entrance. 

The  Gardens  are  open  from  10  o'clock  till  sunset,  and  the 
Museum  from  10  o'clock  till  6.  Descriptive  catalogues  may  be 
)btained  at  the  doors. 
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THE  ROYAL  mSTITOTJON,  4^^ 

This  institution  was  formed  in  18  00  .under  the  patronage  of  his 
late  majesty,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  as  "  The  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,"  for  diffusing  the  knowledge,  and 
facilitating  the  general  introduction,  of  useful  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  and  for  teaching,  by  courses  of  philoso- 
phical lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  investigations  and  the  important 
discoveries  of  sir  H.  Davy,  who  lectured  on  chemistry  here, 
conferred  no  small  degree  of  celebrity  on  this  establishment.  The 
present  professor  of  chemistry  is  W.  T.  Brande,  esq.-  J  ^  '  v  *' 
The  house  is  very  large,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  has  double  windows  to  keep  out  the 
heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter,  and  contains  a  chemical 
laboratory  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  handsome  library,  a  commo- 
dious theatre,  in  which  the  lectures  are  delivered,  rooms  for  the 
perusal  of  periodical  publications,  apartments  for  the  professors,  &c. 

THE  LONDON  INSTITUTION, 

Moorfields, 

Was  opened  in  January,  1806.  The  principal  objects  of  this 
institution  are,  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  library,  consisting 
of  books  in  all  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  room  8  for  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works ; 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  by 
means  of  lectures  and  experiments.  To  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses, nearly  1000  gentlemen  and  merchants  subscribed  75 
guineas  each,  for  the  supply  of  the  requisite  funds,  and  selected 
a  committee  to  prepare  laws  for  the  government  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  January,  1807,  the  London  Institution  was  made  a 
corporate  body  by  royal  charter.  Its  affairs  are  directed  by  a 
committee  of  26,  chosen  from  amongst  the  proprietors,  who  meet 
annually  for  this  purpose.  The  newspaper  and  magazine  rooms 
are  open  to  the  proprietors  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  1 1  at 
night,  and  the  library  from  10  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night, 
every  day,  except  Sundays,  Christmas-day,  Good  Friday,  and 
fast  and  thanksgiving  days.  On  Saturday,  the  library  is  closed 
at  3  o'clock.  Trie  proprietors  have  each  a  transferable  ticket, 
admitting  the  bearer  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  Annual  subscri- 
bers pay  3/.  3s.  each. 

The  institution  originally  occupied  the  house  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
built  by  sir  Robert  Clayton,  but  afterwards  another  in   King's 
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Arms-yard,  Coleman-street,  whence  it  has  been  removed  to  the 
present  elegant  stone  building,  which  was  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  first  stone  was  laid  Nov.  4,  1815,  by  the  lord  mayor, 
(S.  Birch,  esq.)  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  proprietors* 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Brooks.  The  building  is  108  feet  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  wings,  which  are  each  16  feet  The 
centre  of  the  front  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  portico,  consist- 
ing  of  four  Tuscan  pillars,  supporting  an  equal  number  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  whole  Surmounted  by  a  pediment.  The 
ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  entrance-hall,  decorated  with 
pilasters  and  columns,  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and  committee 
rooms,  &c.  The  great  staircase  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
leads  to  the  library,  which  is  97  feet  in  length,  and  42  in  width, 
having  a  gallery  on  every  side.  On  the  first  landing  of  the 
great  staircase  is  the  entrance  to  a  hexagon  vestibule  commu- 
nicating with  the  lecture-room,  which  is  63  feet  by  44,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  about  750  visiters.  The  celebrated 
professor  Porson  was  elected  to  the  office  of  librarian  to  this 
institution,  and  continued  to  fill  it  till  the  period  of  his  sudden 
dissolution. 

In  1830,  an  arrangement  was.  made,  by  which  the  Qresham 
lectures  will  for  the  future  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
London  Institution. 

RUSSELL  INSTITUTION, 

Corana-gtreet,  Ruosell-sqaaret 

The  objects  of  this  institution  are,  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
library,  consisting  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  to  be  circulated  among  the  proprietors  \  the 
delivery  of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  suDjects  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  reading-room.  The  building  was  erected 
about  1800,  as  an  assembly-room,  and  was  converted  to  its  pre- 
sent purpose  in  1808.  It  is  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico  of  tour 
columns,  and  comprises  a  library,  newspaper-room,  and  theatre. 
The  number  of  proprietors  is  limited  to  700. 

LONDON  LITERARY  INSTITUTION, 

Aldersgate-street, 

Was  established  in  1825,  for  the  diffusion  of  literature  and 
science  amongst  commercial  and  professional  young  men,  by 
the  formation  of  reading-rooms,  the  delivery  of  lectures,  instruc- 
tion in  languages,  &c.  It  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions 
and  donations. 
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WESTERN  LITERARY  INSTITUTION, 

Leicester-square, 

Is  similar  to  the  preceding,  both  as  to  its  objects,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  supported. 

THE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE, 

Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane, 

Held  its  first  public  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Nov.  11, 1823.  It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  is  intended,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  diffuse  information  respecting  the  arts  and  sciences  amongst 
the  mechanics  of  the  metropolis.  It  possesses  a  theatre  for  tie 
delivery  of  lectures,  and  a  library. 

Similar  institutions  have  also  been  formed  in  Spitalfields, 
Rotherhithe,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  &c. 

GRESHAM  COLLEGE 

Was  founded  and  endowed  by  sir  T.  Gresham,  but  the  building 
no  longer  exists.  He  devised  a  portion  of  his  property  in  trust 
to  the  city  and  the  Mercer's  Company,  for  the  purpose,  amongst 
others,  of  paying  four  lecturers  in  divinity,  astronomy,  music, 
and  geometry,  and  three  readers  in  civil  law,  physic,  and  rheto- 
ric ;  and,  in  order  to  promote  general  instruction,  the  lectures 
were  to  be  read  daily,  both  in  Latin  and  English.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  was  deviated  from  to  a  considerable  degree, 
as  the  lectures  were  for  a  long  time  delivered  only  in  term  time, 
in  a  room  at  the  corner  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  were  purposely 
made  very  short,  and  the  professors'  places  rendered  little  better 
than  sinecures.  In  1830,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  In- 
stitution, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  now  derive  consi- 
derable advantage  from  the  liberal  endowment  of  sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  The  yearly  salary  of  each  professor  is  100/.  The 
lectures  are  advertised  in  the  daily  journals,  and  the  public  are 
admitted  gratuitously. 

RED-CROSS-STREET  LIBRARY 

Was  founded  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers, 
by  Dr.  Williams,  who  was  born  about  1643.  He  died,  after  an 
active,  memorable,  and  useful  life,  in  1716,  leaving  his  library, 
now  increased,  by  the  purchase  of  Dr.  Bates's,  to  near  1 7,000 
volumes^  for  public  use ;  and  he  directed  that  his  trustees  should 
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purchase  or  build  a  proper  house  for  its'  reception.  This  build- 
ing was  opened  in  1729,  in  Red-Cross-street,  where  the  doctor's 
collection  is  preserved  with  peculiar  care  and  neatness,  and 
where  the  dissenting  ministers  frequently  meet  to  transact  busi- 
ness. The  great  room  contains  several  glazed  cases,  in  which 
are  the  works  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius,  Rymer's  "  Fcedera," 
the  early  editions  of  Milton's  works,  with  the  first  edition  of  his 
u  Paradise  Lost,"  and  many  other  curiosities. 

At  this  library  is  kept  a  register  of  the  births  of  children, 
which  is  equally  valid  in  point  of  law  with  the  parochial  regis- 
ters. 

Any  person  procuring  a  written  order  from  one  of  the  trus- 
tees, may  have  access  to  the  library,  between  10  and  3,  every 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  except  during 
the  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  weeks,  and  the  month  of  August. 

LAW  INSTITUTION, 

Chancery-lane. 
This  institution  was  formed  in  1825,  but  the  building  for  its 
reception  was  not  commenced  till  1829.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
prise a  library,  a  club-room,  a  registry-office,  a  lecture-room, 
and  apartments  for  private  meetings  in  bankruptcy,  cases  of 
arbitration,  &c.    Mr.  Vulliamy  is  the  architect. 

Miscellaneous  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. 
The  Linneean  Society,  Soho -square,  was  instituted  in  1 788,  by 
sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and  incorporated  in  1802.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  natural  history,  particularly  of  that  branch 
for  which  Linnaeus,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  was  celebrated. 
The  house  in  which  the  society  holds  its  meetings  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  sir  Joseph  'Banks,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
members  for  this  purpose. 

The  British  Mineratogical  Society  was  established  in  1799, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  gratuitously  the  composi- 
tion of  all  specimens  of  minerals  and  soils,  sent  for  that  purpose 
by  the  owners  of  mines,  agriculturists,  or  others  interested  in  the 
inquiry. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Grafton-street,  Bond-street,  is  in- 
stituted for  the  investigation  and  encouragement  of  arts, 
sciences  and  literature,  with  respect  to  Asia.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  council,  and  its  members  consist  of  parsons 
eminent  for  their  literary  talents,  but  particularly  as  oriental 
travellers  and  scholars.     It  has  a  library  and  a  museum. 

The  Entomological  Society,  instituted  in  1806,  is  particularly 
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directed  to  the  study  of  insects  found  in  Great  Britain.  It 
likewise  attends  to  the  bast  methods  of  destroying  noxious  in- 
sects, making  known  those  which  are  useful,  &c. 

The  Mathematical  Society,  Crispin-street,  Spitainelds,  was 
originally  formed  by  the  association  of  some  journeymen  me- 
chanics. The  lectures  delivered  here  generally  commence  ia 
November,  and  terminate  in  April ;  they  are  previously  adver- 
tised, and  tickets  may  be  procured  at  most  opticians. 

The  Medico-Botanical  Society,  32,  SackviHe-street,  was  esta- 
blished in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting,  by  means  of  ex- 
periments and  lectures,  the  sciences  of  medical  botany,  phar- 
maceutic chemistry  and  materia  mediea.  It  is  supported  br 
the  subscription  of  the  members. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1810, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  Dr.  Letts om. 

The  Geological  Society,  Somerset  House,  established  ii 
1813,  has  published  several  volumes  of  its  Transactions. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  23,  Regent-street,  was  founded  in 
1804.     It  has  a  garden  at  Turnham  Green. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  Sackville-street,  was  formed 
in  1793,  under  the  direction  of  A.  Young,  esq.  and  sir  J. 
Sinclair. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  incorporated  in  1828,  Buck- 
ingham-street, Strand. 
The  Phrenological  Society,  Panton-square. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  London  Architectural  Society, 
which  has  published  some  useful  essays;  the  Astronomic*/ 
Society,  fprmed  in  1820;  the  City  Philosophical  Society,  in 
Dorset-street,  Salisbury-square ;  the  Meteorological  Society  ;  the 
Philomathic  Society,  Burton  Crescent,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  and  variety  of  lectures  which  have  been  read  in 
these  societies,  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  science,  by  ei- 
citin^  inquiry,  and  investigating  facts  by  experiment.  Fev 
public  lectures  were  delivered,  till  the  establishment  of  these  is- 
stitutions.  The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  have  delivered  lectures ; — &  H.  Davy,  sir  £.  Smith,  Dr. 
Roget,  Dr.  Crotch,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
Dr.  Allen,  Messrs.  Good,  Singer,  Accum,  Westley,  Hardie, 
Bakewell,  Brande,  W.  Hazlitt,  Millingtonj  C.  F.  Partington, 
Phillips,  Macculloch,  Wallis,  Black,  Wood,  &c 

MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 
T*ie  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded  in  1813,  for  the  revival 
*nd  encouragement  of  the  highest  class  of  instrumental  snutie. 
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t  consists  of  gome  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
nusical  profession,  and  has  been  attended  with  the  most  de- 
ided  success.  Eight  concerts  are  given  each  season,  generally 
ommencing  in  February  and  ending  in  June,  and  whatever 
>rofit  accrues  from  them  is  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
aciety  was  formed.  The  band  engaged  for  these  concerts  is 
he  very  best  that  can  be  procured. 

The  King's  or  Ancient  Concerts,  held  at  the  Hanover-square 
iooms,  every  Wednesday  from  February  to  June,  were  founded 
luring  the  last  century,  for  the  performance,  of  ancient  music. 
They  are  under  the  direction  of  six  noblemen,  who  alternately 
telect  the  pieces  for  the  night  The  performers,  both  vocal  and 
nstrumental,  are  of  the  highest  class. 

The  Cecilian  Society,  for  the  performance  of  sacred  music,  is 
leld  at  the  Albion  Hall,  Moorfields,  every  Thursday  evening,  at 
sight  o'clock.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  of  any  member  of  the 
committee,  at  a  trifling  expense.  There  are  generally  three 
sprand  nights  in  the  year,  Christmas  Eve,  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and 
*ne  during  the  first  quarter. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART,  &c. 

These  are  uncommonly  numerous ;  and  a  careful  examination 
>f  them  will  furnish  the  visiter  with  ample  means  to  appre- 
ciate the  individual  and  aggregate  merits  of  English  artists. 
Besides  the  public  exhibitions,  some  artists  have  galleries  of 
;heir  own ;  and  in  these  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  merito- 
ious  works  of  the  age.  The  best  productions  of  the  modern 
iculptors  will  be  found  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  while  the  true  talents  of  the  architects 
:an  only  be  appreciated  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  build- 
ngs  which  they  have  erected. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  principal  painters  and  sculp- 
ors  may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
British  Gallery,  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  Water  Colour 
Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY, 
Somerset-House. 

(n  the  rooms  belonging  to  this  society  there  is  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  new  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  models,  and  proof 
>rints.  No  works  are  admitted  which  have  been  publicly  exhi- 
>ited  before,  and  no  copies  of  any  kind,  excepting  paintings  in 
»namel  and  impressions  from  unpublished  medals :  so  that  a 
visiter  to  this  exhibition  may  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  pre- 
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•eat  state  Of  th*  »■**  in  Great  Britain.  The  Exhibition,  a?  it 
is  generally  denominated,  is  opened  on  the  first  Monday  b 
Kay,  and  continues  bo  every  day  from  eight  to  seven,  for  six 
weeks,  or  more,  at  the  discretion  uf  the  council.  The  price  of 
admiseion  is  If.  {  and  the  catalogue,  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  pictures,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  academy,  ami 
a  list  of  the  exhibitor s,  with  their  places  of  residence,  costs  I*, 

The  permanent  beaut  iu*  of  the  academy's  rooms,  arc  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  representation  of  Hercules  at  the  fiKrt  / 
the  stairs  is  much  admired,  and  the  Library  is  adorned  with  a 
painted  ceiling;  the  centre,  representing  the  Theory  of  tl* 
Arts,  was  painted  by  air  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  four  com- 
partments round  it,  emblematical  of  Nature,  Fable,  Aiiegoir. 
and  History,  by  Cipriani. 

The  Covncii<room  is  likewise  adorned  with  a  painted  ceiling, 
executed  by  West,  representing  the  Graces  unveiling  Nature, 
and  surrounded  by  four  pictures  of  the  Elements.  The*  extre- 
mities of  the  ceding  exhibit  paintings  of  Invention,  Composi- 
tion, Design,  and  Colouring,  by  Angelica  Kauffinan ;  and  the 
angles  of  the  centre  are  ornamented  with  medallions  of  Archi- 
medes the  mathematician,  Apollodorus  the  architect,  Apelles  the 
painter,  and  Phidias  the  sculptor,  by  Rebecca.  Round  the 
centre  are  representations  in  chiaro^scuro,  by  the  same  artist,  of 
Palladio,  Bernini,  Michael  Angelo,  Flamingo,  Raphael,  Dome* 
nichino,  Titian,  and  Rubens.  The  council-room  likewise .  con- 
tains a  choice  collection  of  casts,  sent  by  pope  Pius  VII.  as  a 
present  to  the  king  when  prince  regent ;  and  about  70  pictures, 
presented  by  the  artists  on  being  elected  academicians.  The 
latter  exhibit  a  splendid  proof  of  me  progress  of  the  art  since  the 
establishment  of  this  society.  The  portraits  of  George  III.  and 
his  queen,  at  the  head  of  the  room,  painted  by  sir  J.  Reynolds, 
were  presented  to  the  academy  by  its  most  gracious  founder. 
In  the  Academy's  rooms  likewise  are  preserved  sir  James 
ThornhilTs  copies  of  Raphael's  cartoons  and  a  copy  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  Last  Supper. 

THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION, 

Pall-mall, 
Was  established  in  1805,  on  a  plan  formed  by  sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  British  artists,  and' af- 
fording them  opportunities  of  exhibiting  historical  subjects  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  the  multitude  of  paintings,  particularly  of  portraits,  pre- 
vented them  from  being  viewed  with  the  attention  they  de- 
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served.  It  is  patronized  by  the  first  characters  in  the  country' 
and  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  by  the  produce 
of  the  exhibitions  which  are  formed  under  its  sanction.  There 
are  generally  two  exhibitions  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  Of 
old  pictures,  and  the  other  of  new. 

The  gallery  purchased  for  the  use  of  this  institution  was 
erected  by  alderman  Boydell,  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  for 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  its  present 
purpose.  The  sculpture  in  front,  representing  Shakspeare  ac- 
companied by  Fainting  and  Poetry,  is  light  and  elegant.  It 
was  designed  by  Banks,  who  likewise  executed  the  unfinished 
colossal  statue  of  Achilles  bewailing  the  loss  of  Briseis,  which 
ornaments  the  hall. — Admission  1*. ;  catalogue,  1*. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

Saffolk-street,  Pall-Mall,  East. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  size  of  the  rooms  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  this  society  was  instituted  May  21,  1823,  for  the 
annual  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  works  of  living  artists  in  the 
various  branches  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  en- 
graving. The  exhibition  is  opened  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June,  and  July. 

The  gallery,  which  was  completed  in  1824,  is  entered  by  a 
Doric  portico,  and  consists  of  a  suite  of  six  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  used  by  the  committee.  They  are  by  far  the  most  extensive 
rooms  in  London  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  the  British 
Institution  having  only  330  feet  of  wall  illuminated  by  skylight, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  not  more  than  400,  whilst  this  Insti- 
tution has  700. 

It  is  intended  that  the  society  shall  never  exceed  sixty  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  thirty-five  painters,  six  sculptors,  seven  archi- 
tects, and  twelve  engravers ;  but  all  artists  in  the  empire  have 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  works.  The  first  exhibition 
of  this  society  opened  April  19,  1824.  Admission  1«.  Cata- 
logue 1*. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY, 
100,  Pall-Mali, 
Is  an  establishment  of  very  recent  origin,  having  been  first 
opened  for  public  inspection  in  May,  1824.  It  then  consisted  of 
only  about  forty  pictures,  which  were  purchased  by  order  of  his 
Majesty  for  40,000/.,  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Anger- 
stein  ;  but  it  has  since  been  greatly  increased  by  the  liberality 
of  sir  G.  Beaumont,  who  presented  his  splendid  collection  to 
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the  nation.  The  British  Institution  and  several  private  gentle- 
men have  also  contributed  pictures,  and  others  have  been  par- 
chased  by  Parliament  Amongst  the  paintings  which  comp«e 
this  gallery  are  the  following  beautiful  specimens : — 

Christ  raising  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo ;  Village  Fes- 
tival and  Blind  Fiddler,  by  Wilkie  ;  Vision  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Parmegiano  ;  Communion  of  St  Nicholas,  by  Paul  Veronese  j 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  and  portrait  of  himself,  by  Hogarth; 
Watering  Place,  by  Gainsborough;  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
Correggio ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Titian ;  Rape  of  4* 
Sabines,  Love  and  War,  and  a  grand  Landscape,  by  Ruben; 
Julius  II.,  by  Raphael;  Gevartius,  by  Vandyke;  Womn 
taken  iu  Adultery,  and  Portrait,  by  Rembrandt ;  and  Chiist 
Healing  the  Sick,  by  West. 

There  are  also  pictures  by  Cuyp,  A.  Caracci,  Claude,  G. 
Poussin,  N.  Poussin,  Domemchino,  sir  J.  Reynolds,  Canaletti, 
Murillo,  Velasquez,  &c.  &c. 

The  gallery  is  open  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  fron 
ten  to  five,  and  all  persons  are  admitted  gratis.  Not  more  than 
200,  however,  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  rooms  at  the  same  time. 
Artists  are  allowed  to  have  admission  on  the  other  two  days  of 
the  week,  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  keeper  of 
the  gallery. — Catalogue,  price  id, 

EXHIBITION  OP  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS, 

Pall-Mail,  East. 
The  rooms  at  the  Royal  Academy  appropriated  to  water-colour 
pictures  not  being  sufficiently  capacious,  the  painters  in  His 
style  determined,  m  1804,  to  exhibit  their  works  separately  from 
those  of  other  artists.  Two  distinct  societies  were  formed,  one 
of  which  opened  an  exhibition  in  Lower  Brook-street,  and  the 
other  in  Old  Bond-street.  The  latter  has  long  ceased  to  exist, 
but  the  former,  being  transferred  to  Spring-gardens,  annually  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  drawings,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  water-colours, 
till  1821,  when  the  original  intention  of  confining  the  exhibi- 
tion to  water-colours  only  was  reverted  to,  and  the  exhibitiea 
removed  to  the  Egyptian-hall.  The  exhibition  now  takes  place 
in  Pall- Mall  East,  in  a  house  built  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
It  generally  opens  in  May. — Admission  1*. ;  Catalogue  6<L 

MISS  LINWOOD'S  GALLERY, 

Leicester-square, 
Is  an  interesting  display  of  ingenuity  and  taste,  consisting  of 
copies  in  needlework  of  some  of  the  best  English  and  foreign 
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nctures.  Thej^  a*  e  exhibited  in  elegant  apartments,  comprising 
i  gallery  100-  feet  long,  a  grotto  of  the  same  length,  and  a 
•oom  appropriated  to  sacred  subjects.  Amongst  the  works 
vhich  Miss  Linwood  has  copied  with  unparalleled  taste  and 
skill  are,  the  Girl  and  Kitten,  the  Laughing  Girl,  the  head  of 
Lear,  and  the  Sleeping  Girl,  by  sir  J.  Reynolds ;  the  Wood- 
nan,  by  Barker ;  Moonlight,  by  Rubens ;  Madonna,  by  Ra- 
fael; the  Gleaner,  byWestall;  Virgil's  Tomb,  and  Cotta^« 
n  Flames,  by  Wright ;  David  with  his  Simg,  by  Carlo  Dolci ; 
«>t.  Peter,  by  Guido;  Eloisa,  and  Jephtha's  Rash  Vow,  by 
>pie ;  Hubert  and  Arthur,  by  Northcote ;  Children  in  a  Cot- 
age,  by  Gainsborough  ;  two  Landscapes,  by  Francisco  Mola  ; 
Dead  Birds  and  Shell-fish,  by  Haughton  ;  a  portrait  of  Napo- 
eon  Buonaparte,  a  portrait  of  herself,  &c.  Open  all  day.— 
Admission,  2*. ;  Catalogue,  6d. 

EXHIBITION  OF  GLASS  PAINTING. 

Mr.  Backler,  Newman-street,  has  a  good  collection  of  this  de- 
scription of  art. 

MR.  SASS'S  ACADEMY  FOR  DRAWING  AND 
PAINTING, 

0,  Charlotte-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Although  this  academy  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  metropolis,  the  excellence  of  its  design,  the  talent  of 
its  conductor,  and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  our 
most  eminent  painters,  justly  entitle  it  to  a  particular  notice 
amongst  the  institutions  connected  with  the  arts.  It  is  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  education  of  artists  from  the  commencement 
to  the  completion  of  their  studies  ;  and  possesses  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  casts  from  the  antique,  drawings,  paintings,  and  every 
other  requisite  to  advance  the  progress  of  the  student  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  and  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  students  have  access  to  a  valuable  library 
and  a  very  extensive  collection  of  prints  from  the  old  masters  ;  in 
short,  this  institution  may  be  considered  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom as  a  probationary  school  for  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  British  Institution.  Mr.  Sass  has  re- 
cently built  a  handsome  gallery,  and  separate  rooms  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS  AND  GALLERIES. 
The  Marquis  of  Stafford  possesses  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
pictures;  which  he  allows  the  public  to  view  on  every  Wednet- 
2s 
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day,  from  12  to  5,  during  two  or  three  mouths  of  the  yen 
Persons  wishing  to  hare  tickets  of  admission  must  be  known  to 
the  marquis,  or  have  a  recommendation  from  some  one  who  k. 
Artists  may  obtain  admission  by  a  recommendation  from  say 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Emrl  Qrotvenor't  Gallery,  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  contains  t 
.  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  vn 
originally  commenced  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  A  gar's  picture 
for  30,000  guineas,  and  has  since  received  very  coesiderabk 
additions.  The  noble  earl  permits  strangers  to  visit  it  hubs 
certain  regulations,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June* 

Mr.  Hope,  Duchess-street,  Portland-place,  possesses  a  vsV* 
able  collection  of  pictures,  vases,  and  statues,  Ttie  furniture  est1 
decorations  of  the  apartments,  principally  designed  by  Mr.  Hist 
himself,  are  very  elegant.  They  may  be  viewed  by  tickets  «hs> 
ing  the  season. 

Mr.  Sonne* i  Mtaeum,  Lincoln's-mn-fields,  is  a  splendid  sate 
of  four  rooms,  ornamented  with  paintings  by  Canaleiti  aid 
Hogarth,  and  with  designs  by  Mr.  Soane  himself.  They  ate 
likewise  enriched  with  a  choice  collection  of  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian specimens  of  architecture,  Etruscan  vases,  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, &c,  particularly  the  alabaster  sarcophagus,  brought  by 
the  late  enterprising  traveller  Belzoni,  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
collections  at  Northumberland-house;  duke  of  Devonshire's, 
Piccadilly;  Mr.  Baring's,  Piccadilly;  earl  of  Ashburnhanrt, 
Dover-street ;  Mr.  J.  Harman's.  Finsbury-square ;  G.  Hibbcrt, 
esq.,  Portland-place  ;  Mr.  W.  Fawke's,  Grosvenor-place,  &c, 

THE  EGYPTIAN-HALL, 

Piccadilly 
Derives  its  name  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  being  baft 
with  inclined  pilasters,  and  richly  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  erected  in  1812,  by  Mr.  Bullock,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Robinson,  and  was  originally  occupied  by  that  fine  collec- 
tion of  artificial  and  natural  curiosities,  the  London  Mnsetna; 
but  it  is  now  divided  into  several  compartments,  which  are  uses* 
as  exhibition  rooms. 

COADE  &  CO.'s  MANUFACTORY  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
STONE  AND  SCAGLIOLA  MARBLE, 

New-road, 
Is  an  extensive  repository  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  every 
species  of  architectural  ornament,  executed  in  artificial  stone, 
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which,  having  undergone  the  operation  of  a  particular  process, 
is  capable  of  resisting  frost,  and  retaining  its  original  sharpness. 
It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  natural  stone,  and  is  much 
cheaper.  Many  of  the  specimens  shewn  here  are  from  models 
by  Bacon,  and  other  eminent  sculptors.  This  establishment 
was  originally  situated  in  Narrow-wall,  Lambeth. 

PHRENOLOGICAL  CASTS. 
Persons  interested  in  the  study  of  phrenology  will  find,  at  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Do  Ville,  modeller,  Strand,  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  casts,  comprising  subjects  of  every  nation  and  of 
every  character. 

DIORAMA, 

Regeat's-parlc 

The  Diorama,  which  had  long  been  an  object  of  wonder  and 
delight  at  Paris,  was  first  opened  in  London,  Sept.  29, 1823.  It 
differs  from  the  panorama  m  this  respect,  that,  instead  of  a  cir- 
cular view  of  the  objects  represented,  it  exhibits  the  whole  pic- 
ture at  once  in  perspective,  and  it  is  decidedly  superior  both  to 
the  panorama  and  the  cosmorama  in  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
objects  are  depicted,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the  illusion. 
The  interior  of  the  building  resembles  a  small  theatre,  the  part 
allotted  to  spectators  consisting  of  a  tier  of  boxes,  elevated  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  amphitheatre  or  pit.  Above  is  a  circular 
ceiling,  ornamented  with  transparent  devices,  and  surrounded 
with  medallions  of  eminent  painters  and  sculptors.  The  whole 
is  moveable,  and  is  made  to  revolve  with  the  spectators,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  that  as  one  picture  recedes,  the 
other  conies  gradually  into  view.  Such  is  the  effect  produced 
by  the  disposition  of  the  building,  aud  by  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  li^ht  and  shade,  that  the  optical  deception  is  complete, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  the  spectator  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is 
only  contemplating  a  work  of  art.  Messrs.  Bouton  and  Daguerre 
are  the  artists  employed.  Admission,  boxes,  3*.,  amphitheatre, 
?*.,  description,  gratis. 

PANORAMAS. 

There  are  two  panoramic  exhibitions  in  the  British  metropolis, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Burford,  at  Leicester-square,  and  No.  168, 
Strand,  at  each  of  which  there  are  generally  views  of  two  cele- 
brated places.  Admission  to  each  view,  1«. ;  and  description, 
containing  an  outline  sketch  of  the  panorama,  6d. 

2b  2 
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THE  COLOSSEUM, 

Regent's-park, 
Derives  its  name  from  its  colossal  size.  It  was  elected  in  1827-8, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Mr.  Horner's  Panorama  of  London. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  is  certaiily 
one  of  the  noblest  edifices  in  the  metropolis.  It  presents  a 
Greek  Doric  portico  of  six  columns,  and  is  surmounted  by  » 
dome  126  feet  in  diameter,  75  feet  of  which  are  entirely  of  glass. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  polygon  with  16  faces,  each  25  feet,  so  that 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  building  is  400  feet  The  heigfri 
of  the  walls  on  the  outside  is  64  feet,  and  on  the  inside  79  feat, 
while  the  skylight  of  the  dome  is  1 12  feet  from  the  ground.  T\e 
whole  of  the  exterior  is  covered  with  cement,  tinted  to  imitate 
stone. 
Beyond  the  entrance  are  vestibules,  one  of  which  leads  to  a 
■»  saloon  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  the  other  to  tie 
various  galleries  from  which  the  panorama  is  to  be  viewel 
There  is  also  in  the  centre  of  the  building  a  curious  contrivance, 
by  means  of  which  visiters  are  raised  at  once  to  a  level  with  the 
panorama,  and  saved  the  trouble  of  ascending  the  staircase. 

The  Panorama  of  London  far  surpasses  in  extent  and  accu- 
racy every  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  attempted.  Some  idea  of 
its  size  may  be  formed  from  its  occupying  40,000  square  feet,  or 
nearly  an  acre  of  canvas.  The  various  objects  are  depicted  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  where  Mr.  Horner  made  the 
original  sketches  in  1821,  when  the  ball  and  cross  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  being  replaced.  The  original  ball  and  a  model  of  the 
cross  are  shewn  in  the  Colosseum.  Mr.  Parris  was  the  artst 
under  whose  superintendence  the  painting  of  the  panorama  ww 
executed. 

The  gardens  surrounding  the  Colosseum  are  laid  out  so  as  to 
appear  much  more  extensive  than  they  really  are.  They  cost* 
pnse  conservatories,  waterfalls,  fountains,  a  Swiss  cottage,  &&, 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

Admission,  Panorama  alone,  Is. ;  Panorama,  ball,  and  salo« 
for  works  of  art,  3*. ;  Conservatories,  fountains,  and  Swiss  ctf- 
tage92*.;  the  whole,  5*. 

MICROCOSM, 

24,  Regent-street. 
This  instructive  and  entertaining  exhibition  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Carpenter  in  1827.    It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Solar  Micro- 
scope and  the  Jjucernal  Exhibition.    The  Solar  "" 


}  Solar  Microscope^  for 
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paque  and  transparent  objects,  is  on  4  very  large  scale,  so  that 
single  drop  of  water  appears  nine  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
pen  every  day  when  the  sun  shines  from  12  to  5  o'clock.  Ad- 
lisstan,  2t. 

i/The  Luceraal  Exhibition  comprises  a  number  of  microscopes 
n  a  smaller  scale,  and  does  not  require  sunshine.  It  exhibits  a 
Teat  variety  of  insects,  animalcules,  &c,  a  camera  obscura, 
osmoramic  views,  &c.  It  is  Open  every  day  from  ten  o'clock 
11  dusk.  Admission,  1*. 

COSMORAMA, 

Rugent-straet, 
s  intended  to  present  correct  delineations  af  (he  celebrated  re- 
tains of  antiquity,  and  of  the  most  remark  abfe  cities  and  edi- 
ces  in  every  part  of  the  elobe.  The  eihiiutkm-ruona  is  fitted 
p  in  an  elegant  style,  and  is  divided  into  galleries,  each  com- 
rising  seven  accurate  and  well  painted  viewi,  which,  being  seen 
irough  glasses,  have  the  appearance  of  reality.  Tha  subject* 
re  changed  every  two  or  three  months. 

Open  from  11  till  dusk.  Admission,  Is.,  descriptive  cata- 
>gue,  6rf. 

MISSIONARY  MUSEUM, 
86,  Austin-friars, 
s  a  collection  of  curiosities  obtained  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society  from  their  various  foreign  stations,  but  principally  from 
Lfrica  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Admission  on  Wednesdays 
rom  10  to  3,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and  from  10  to  4 
rom  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas.  A  catalogue  is  printed,  the 
•rice  of  which  is  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  visiters. 

GLASS-WORKING  EXHIBITION, 

161,  Strand, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Finn,  who  exhibits  the  experiments  of  fancy 
;lass-working  in  miniature,  and  of  spinning  common  glass  into 
he  finest  substances.  He  also  makes  various  kinds  of  orna- 
lents  of  all  colours  before  the  company,  such  as  pens,  orna- 
lentai  ships,  fancy  figures  of  various  descriptions,  birds,  crosses,  . 
uadrupeds,  baskets,  &c  It  is  open  from  11  to  8,  and  speci- 
lens  are  given  to  the  amount  of  what  is  paid  for  admission, 
rhich  is  1*. 

There  is  also  a  similar  exhibition  at  No.  194,  Strand,  ant? 
nother  of  ornamental  glass-work  in  Burlington  Arcade,  bat  this 
rocess  is,  not  shewn  at  the  latter. 
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EXHIBITIONS  OF  WORK8  OF  ART. 


WAX-WOKKS, 
Fleet-street. 
Thii  collection,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Salmon,  is 
exhibited  in  five  rooms,  containing  nearly  300  figures  of  remark- 
able characters.    Admission  1*. 

THE  APOLLONICON, 

101,  St.  Martin's-lane, 
Is  a  grand  mechanical  musical  instrument,  invented  and  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  under  the  patronage  if 
his  majesty.  By  its  mechanical  or  self-acting  powers  it  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  any  piece  of  music  which  may  be  arranged 
on  it,  with  a  grandeur  and  precision  unequalled  by  any  orchesta 
of  the  most  scientific  performers.  Any  piece  of  music  mar 
likewise  be  played  on  it  by  one  or  six  performers  at  the  sanx 
time. 

This  exhibition  is  open  daily,  from  1  to  4,  but  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor is  engaged  to  play  on  Saturdays  during  the  winter  season. 
.  There  are  sometimes  evening  performances,  which  are  advertised 
in  the  daily  journals.    Admission,  in  the  day,  Is. 

CROSS'S  MENAGERIE, 

Mews,  Charing-cross, 

Was  removed 'from  Exeter  Change  in  1829.  It  consists  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  living  animals,  which  present  an  interest- 
ing sight,  particularly  at  feeding-time.  Admission,-^  Open 
from  9  to  9.  1_3 

LIST  OF  BOOKSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  VARI- 
OUS BRANCHES  OF  BUSINESS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  ENGAGED. 

N.  B.  The  names  of  those  who  engage  in  several  different  department 
most  necessarily  appear  more  than  once. 


1.  Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Publishers  who  supply  the  town  and 
country  trade,  and  execute  foreign  orders. 


Baldwin  and  Cradock,  Paternoster- 
row 

Duncan,  Paternoster-row 

Hunt,  Chance,  and  Co.,  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard 

Longman,  Rees,  Or  me,  Brown,  and 
Green,  Paternoster-row 

Birington,  C.  J.  G.  and  F.,  Pater- 


noster-row, St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  Waterloo-place 

Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  Pa- 
ternoster-row 

Sirapkin  and  Marshall,  Statiooen'- 
nail-court 

Whittaker,  Treacher  and  Co.,  Ave» 
Maria-lane. 
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2.  Wholesale  Bookseller*  and  Publishers  who  chiefly  confine  then* 
selves  to  their  own  publications. 


Cadell,  Strand 

Colburnand  Bentley,  New  Barling- 
ton-street 
Knight,  PaU-mall  East 


Murray,  Albemarle-street 

Nicol,  Pall-maU 

Valpy,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street 


3 .  Wholesale  Booksellers,  who  chiefly  supply  the  town  and  country 
Booksellers. 


Kerby,  Warwick-lane 

Poole  &  Edwards,  Stat  ion  ere'-hall- 

court 
Richardson,  J.,  Exchange 
Scholey,  Paternoster- row 


Sirapkin  and  Marshall,  Stationers'- 

hall- court 
Washbourn,  Salisbury-square 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co^  par- 
ticularly school  books 


4.  Retail  Booksellers  and  Publishers. 


Andrews,  New  Bond-street 

Arch,  J.  and  A.,*Cornhill 

Ashmead,  Duke-st,  Grosvenor-sq. 

Arnold,  Tavistock-street 

Bagster,  Paternoster-row 

Black,  Young,  and  Young,  Tavi- 
stock-street 

Booker,  New  Bond-street  (of  Ca- 
tholic books) 

Booth,  Duke-street,  Portland-place 

Jull,  Holies-street 

Smnpus,  Skinner- street 

Carpenter,  Old  Bond-street 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Strand 

Chappie,  PaU-mall 

Clarke,  New  Bond-street 

Sgerton  (chiefly  military  books), 
Channg-cross 

bellows  (late  Mawman),  Ludgate- 
hill 

?raser,  Regent-street 

J  ardiner,  Prince's-street,Cavendish- 
square 

lailes,  Piccadilly 

latch  ard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 

iarding,  Lepard,  and  Co.,  Pall- 
mall  East 

larding,  Paternoster-row 

folds  worth  and  Ball,  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard 

lunter,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 

ley,  Somerset-st.,  Manchester-sq. 

ackson,  Upper  Gower-street 

ennings,  Cheapside 

oy,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 


Keating,  Duke-street,   Grosvenor- 

square,  and    Paternoster-row, 

(for  Catholic  books) 
Kerr,  Duke-street,  Manchester  sq. 
Kidd,  Old  Bond-street 
Leigh,  Strand 
Maunder,  Newgate-street 
Nimmo,  Upper  Gower-street 
Parbury,  Allen,  and  Co.,  Leaden- 

hall-street 
Pickering,  Chancery-lane 
Priestley,  R.,  Holbom 
Priestley  and  Weale,  Broad-street, 

Bloomsbury  (for  architectural 

works) 
Relfe.Cornhill 

Richardson,  J.,  Royal  Exchange 
Richardson,  J.  M.,  Cornhill 
Rid^way  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
Rivmgtons,   Paternoster-row,  and 

Waterloo-place 
Robinson,  J.  O.,  Poultry 
Rodwell,  New  Bond-street 
Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit-street 
Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet-street 
Souter,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 
Swire,  Norfolk-street,  Strand 
Taylor,  J.,  Architectural  Library, 

Holborn 
Taylor,  Upper  Gower-street 
Tegg,  Cheapside 
Tilt,  Fleet-street 
Underwood,  G„  Fleet-street 
Westley,  Strand 
Wix,  New  Bridge-street 
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5.  Booksellers  who  chiefly  sell  Modern  Publications. 


Allason,  New  Bond-street 

Anderson,  Smithfield 

Bowdery  and  Karby ,  Oxford-street 

Bumpus,  Holborn 

Bunpna,  Skinner-street 

Bu  tcner.Regent-street 

Bv field,  R.  and  C,  Charing-crosa 

Calkin  and  Budd,  Pall-mall 

Capes,  Fleet-street 

Clark,  Piccadilly 

Cochran,  Strand 

Cock,  Fleet-street 

Cowie  and  Co.,  Poultry 

Fauntleroy  and  Barton,  Leadenhall- 

street 
Fletcher,  Finsburyplace  South 
Olvnn,  Pall-mall 
Goodwin,  Upper  Thames-street 
Hailes,  Piccadilly 
Harding ,  CornhiU 
Highley,  FleeUtreet 
Hi!l,R.,  Borough 
Hoirt,  T.  and  J.,  Upper  Berkeley 

street 
Hodgson,  Upper  Wim  pole-street 
Hughes,  H.,  tit.  Martia's-le-Grand 
Haghes,  Broadway 
liberty.  Tichield-strett 
Iley,  Stafford-street,  Bond-street 
Jackson,  J.  and  W.,  Strand 
Kennet  (for  American  books),  Great 

Queem-str.,  IAncoln's-inn-fields. 


Liadsell  and  Son,  Wim  pole-street 

Lloyd  and  Son.  Harley-strcet  . . 

Low,  Lamb's  Coadu&atraet 

Major,  Fleet-street 

Marsh  and  Miller,  Oxford-street 

M'Clary,  St  James's-street 

Miller,  Westminster-road 

Miller,  St.  James's-atreet  (AnesV 
ean  works) 

Moon,  Threadneedle-street 

Moore,  Store-street,  Bedford-aqua* 

Murray,  Coventry-street 

Nattali,  Tavistoek-street 

Rice,  Mount-street 

Ridgway,  Piccadilly 

Roake  and  Varty,  Strand 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  Cornbill 

Stephens,  Southampton-row 

Steuart,  Cheapside 

Stockdale,  Mrs.,  Piccadilly 

Sustenance  and  Stretch,  Percy-st 
Rathbooe-place 

Walker,  W.,  Strand 

Walther  and  Son,  Brydgeostrett 

Westley,  Strand 

Williams,  Sweeting's-alley,  Con- 
hill 

Wilson,  E.,  Exchange 

Wilson,  T.,  St  Paul's  Church-yd 

Wilson,  G.,  Essex-street 

Wright,  H.  and  W.  (for  Agried- 
tural  works),  Haymarket 


6.  Booksellers  who  keep  the  Daily  Papers/or  Loungers. 

Ridgway  and  Son,  Piccadilly 

Sams,  St.  James's-streei 
Stockdale,  Mrs.,  Piccadilly 


Cawthors.  Cockspur-street 
Ehers  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street 
Hatch ard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
Richardson,  J.  M.,  Cornhill 


7.  Booksellers  who  keep  Circulating  libraries. 


Anderson,  Smithfield  (for  Medical 
works) 

Andrews,  New  Bond-street 

Boosey.T.  andT.,  Broad,  street  (for 
foreign  works). 

Booth,  Duke-street,  Portland-place 

Bull,  Holies  street,  Cavendish-sq. 

Burgess  &  Hill  (for  medical  works), 
Windmill-street 

Callow  and  Wilson  j  (for  medical 
books),  Prince's-itreet,  Leices- 
ter-square 


Capes,  Fleet-street 

Carpenter,  Holborn 

Cawthorn,  Cockspur-strett 

Chappie,  Pall-mall 

Crew  and  Spencer,  Lamb's  Coodmit- 

street 
Crew,  Grenville-street,  Brunswick- 

square 
Ebers  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street 
Hebert,  Cheapside 
Hoitt,  T.  and  J.t  Upper  Berkakj 

street 
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lookh&m,  Old  Bond-street 

iorneand  Co.,  Queen-st,  Cheap- 
side 

lbery,  Tichfield-street 

ley,  Somerset-street,  Manchester- 
square 

low,  Lamb's  Conduit-street 


M'Clary,  St.  James's-street 
Newman  and  Co.,  Leadenhall-st.   1 
Rice,  C,  Mount-street 
Saras,  St.  James's-street 
Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit-st, 
Steuart,  Cheapside 
Swale,  Great  Russell-street 


8.  Booksellers  who  have  Reading-rooms. 
Rice,  Mount-street 


latchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 
Jookham,  Old  Bond-street 
Kidd,  Old  Bond-street 
Lloyd,  Harley-street 
Low,  Lamb's  Conduit- street 
Marsh  and  Miller,  Oxford-street 


Sams,  St.  James's-street 
Saunders  and  Otley,  Conduit-street 
Smith,  H.  and  W.,  Strand 
Steuart,  Cheapside 


9.  Dealers  in  Second-hand  Books. 


krch,  Cornhill 

krnould,  Spring-gardens 

Bain,  Haymarket 

Baldock,  High  Holborn 

Ballard,  Maiden- lane,  Coven  t-gar- 
den 

Baynes,  R.,  Paternoster-row 

Baynes,  W.,  Paternoster-row 

Beckley,  PiccadiUy 

Bigg,  Parliament-street 

Black,  Young,  and  Young,  Tavi- 
stock-street 

Bohn  and  Son,  Henrietta-street,  Co- 
vent-garden' 

Booker,  New  Bond-street 

Boone,  Strand 

Booth,  Duke-street,  Portland-place 

Brumby,  Mary-le-bone-street 

Burn,  Ring-street,  Covent-garden 

Clarke,  New  Bond-street 

Jiark,  Piccadilly 

31ark,  Paternoster-row 

Cochran,  Strand 

Uope,  York-street,  Sloane-street 

3oxhead,  High  Holborn 

darling,  Little  Queen-street 

Denley,  Catharine-street 

Jowding,  Newgate-street 

3oyle,  Holborn 

iaton,  Holborn 

Sgerton,  Charing-cross 

2  vans,  Pall-mall 

ivans,  Great  Queen-street 

Jeeves,  Regent-street 

unger,  College.street,  (and  school 

books) 
Jlynn,  Pall-mall 

Tossling  and  Egley,  New  Bond-st. 
freenland,  Poultry 


Gubbins,  Wellington-street 
Harding  &  Lepard,  Pall-mall  East 
Hearne,  Strand 
Hyde,  Waterloo-road 
Jeffrey,  Opera-arcade 
Lawford,  S  a  vi  lie-passage 
Lay  cock,  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury 
Mackie,  Greek-street 
Macpherson,  Middle-row,  Holborn 
Major,  Fleet-street 
Mason,  T.,  Great  Russell-street 
Mason,  W.,  Picket-street 
Mason,  F.,  Holy  well-street 
Maynard,  Fleet- street 
Maynard,  Panton-street 
Meaden,  York-street 
Mesnard,  Craven-street 
Nattali,  Tavistock- street 
Nornaville  and  Fell,   New  Bond- 
street 
Nnnn,  Great  Queen -street 
Palmer,  Paternoster-row 
Payne  and  Foss,  Pall-mall 

Pickering,  Chancery-lane 
Priestley,  Holborn 

Priestley,  J.,  Russell-street,  Covent- 
garden 

Priestley  and  Weale,  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury,  (chiefly  works  on 
the  fine  arts) 

Ratcliffe,  Green-street,  Leicester- 
square 

Reid,  Charing-cross 

Rodd,  Great  Newport-street   * 

Rod  well,  New  Bond-street 

Setchel,  King-street,  Covent-garden 

Steel,  Tower-hill 

Thorp,  Bedford-street 

Warder,  Change-alley,  Cornhill 


0tt 

Whitmes*  and  Faun*  Otoriof-eroM 
Wjelpted,  Duke-street,  Lincoln's 
inn-fields 


Wilson,  §n  MarVteildiags,  6t 

Martin's-lane 
Wood,  Strand 


10.  Law  Booksellers. 


ButterwMth,  H.,  FleeWtreet 
Clark,  J.  and  W.,  Portugal-street 
Hunt*  t,  Bell-yard 
Maxwell,  Bell-yard 
Peall,Fleet-etreet 
Ffteaey,  in  the  Temple 


Reader,  BeU-rard 
Saunders  and  Benning,  Hate  Bit- 
terworth  and  Son,)  Fleet-streK 
Stevens,  Bell-yard 
Walker,  Strand 
Wilson,  Essex-street 


11.  Medical  Bookseller*. 


Anderson.  Smithfield 
Burgess  &  Hill,  Great  Windmill-it 
Callow  and  Wilson,  Prince's-straet, 
Leicester-square 


Cox,  St  Thomas*s-8t,  Borough 
Highley,  Fleet-street 
Jackson,  King-street,  Boroogb. 
Underwood,  Q.,  Fleet-atreet 


12.  Booksellers  of Religion  Work. 


Baylies,  W.,  Paternoster-row 

Baynes,  R.,  Paternoster-row 

Duncan,  Paternoster-row 

Fanntleroy  &  Barton,  LeadenhaU- 
street 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row 

Hatchard  and  Son,  Piccadilly 

Holdsworth  and  Ball,  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard 

Houlston  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row 


Kershaw,  (late  Blansbard,)  Passr- 

noster-row  and  City-road 
NisbeU,  Berners-street,  OxforeVst 
Rivingtons,St  Paul's  Chorch-ya<< 

and  Waterloo-place 
Row,  Great  Marlborough-street 
Seeley  and  Sons,  Fleet-street 
Stephens,  City-road 
Westley  &  Davis,  Statioaers'-coert 
Wightraan,   Paternoster-row,   (fcr 
Baptist  publications) 


13.  Booksellers  of  Theatrical  Work*. 


Chappie,  Pall-mall 

Kenneth,  Great  Rnsf&U-street,  Co- 


vent-garden 
Sams,  St.  James's-street 


14.  Juvenile  Libraries. 


0arton,  W„  Holborn 
Hailes,  Piccadilly 
Harris,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard 
Harvey  and  Darton,  Graceohurch- 
street 


Hoitt,  T.  and  J.,  Upper  Berkeley/ 

street' 
Souter,  St  Paul's  Church. yard 

Wallis,  Skinner-street 


15.  French  and  Italian  Booksellers. 


Black  and  Co.,  Tavistock-street 
Boosey  and  Sons.  Broad-street 
Bossange,  Barthes,  &  Lowell,  Great 

Marlborough-street 
Dulau  and  Co.,  Soho-square 
Rolandi,  Berners-street 


Salva,  Regent-street 

Treattel,  Warts,  and  Co^   See* 

square 
Zotti,  Italian  library,  Broad-stre«| 

Golden -square 
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16.  German  Booksellers. 


Black  and  Co.*  Tavistock-gtreet 
Bohn    and   Son,    Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden 
Booaey  and  Sons,  Broad-street 


Koller  and  Cahlmann,  21,  Soho- 

square 
Treuttel,  Wtirtz,  and  Co.,  Soho- 

square 


17.  Publishers  of  Works  in  Number*. 


Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate-street 
Jones  and  Co.,  Finsbnry-square 
Kelly,  Paternoster-row 


Robins  and  Co.,  Ivy-lane 
Virtue,  Ivy -lane 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Edinburgh  Review.    Price  6*.   Published  quarterly.     Long- 
tan  and  Co.,  London j  and  Cadell  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
It  ia  chiefly  confined  to  the  higher  departments  of  literature,  and  bas 
been  long  distinguished  by  superior  talent.     Its  opinions  in  theology  are 
considered  Unitarian  ;  and.  in  politics,  favourable- to  Whig  principles. 

Quarterly  Review.  Price  6ft  Murray. 
In  political  and  religious  opinions,  this  publication  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  is  said  to  be  partly  conducted  by  persons  con- 
nected with  government.  This  work  is  also  distinguished  by  eminent 
talent;  and,  in  regard  to  literary  fame,  and  extensive  circulation,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  upon  terms  of  equality  with  its  precursor. 

Westminster  Review,    Price  6*. 

Monthly  Review.    Price  3s.  Sd.    Henderson,  Old  Bailey. 
This  long-established  and  highly  respectable  work  is  conducted  on  what 
are  termed  liberal  principles,  both  in  regard  to  political  and  religious  sub- 
jects, and  has  certainly  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour  since  its  transfer  to  its 
present  proprietor. 

British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Review.  Published 
quarterly.     Price  6*.     Rivingtons. 

This  work  is  conducted  by  persons  of  the  established  church,  and  on 
the  orthodox  principles  of  that  respectable  body. 

The  Eclectic  Review.    Price  2s.  6d.  HoHsworth  and  Ball. 
It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  protestant  dissenters,  of  various 
denominations,  and  evinces  considerable  talent. 

The  Retrospective  Review.  Published  quarterly.  Price  5*. 
Payne  and  Foss. 

This  review  is  intended  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  valu- 
able productions  of  former  times,  to  revive  the  memory  of  booka  unde- 
servedly neglected,  and  to  afford  an  abstract  of  works  too  bulky  or  too 
prolix  for  general  perusal. 
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Foreign  Quarterly  Review,    Price  7s.  6rf.   Treuttel  and  Co. 

Foreign  Review.  Published  quarterly.  Price  6*.  Black, 
Young,  and  Young. 

The  Oriental  Quarterly  Review.  Edited  by  J*  S.  Bucking* 
bam.    Price  6*.    Hurst  and  Co. 

The  general  objects  of  this  work  are  to  promote,  by  inquiry  and  diseur 
don,  the  literary,  political,  and  commercial  interests  of  the  British  empbi 
in  both  the  Indies. 

Magazines. 

The  Monthly  Magazine.    Priced.  6d.    G.  B.  Whittaker. 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Price  3*.  6d.  Colbuzn  um 
Bentley. 

This  popular  work  has  since  1821  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Um. 
celebrated  poet  Campbell.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  forms  two  distinc; 
works ;  one  consisting  of  original  and  ably-written  essays  on  misceUaneoas 
subjects,  and  the  other  comprising  an  excellent  digest  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  twelve  months.  | 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine.    Price  2s.    Harris. 

This  is  the  oldest  English  periodical  work.    Its  principal  feature  is  si    ' 
attachment  to  the  antiquities  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries. 
It  contains  a  short  review  of  new  publications,  and  a  very  copious  obi- 
tuary. 

Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Price  2s.  6d.  Cadell, 
London ;  and  Blackwood,  Edinburgh. 

This  publication  displays  much  originality  ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  it  frequently  indulges  in  a  vulgarity  of  expression  offensive  to  persons 
of  correct  judgment  ana  refined  taste.  In  politics  the  editors  are  decided 
Tories. 

The  British  Magazine.    Price  1*.  6d.    Westley  and  Davis. 

United  Service  Journal.    Price  2s.  6d.    Colburn  and  Bentley. 

London  University  Magazine.    Price  2*.  6rf.    Taylor. 

The  Classical  Journal.    Price  6*.    Valpy. 

The  title  of  this  work  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  high  order  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  miscellaneous  articles  on  classical,  biblical,  aad  oriental 
literature,  are  frequently  of  the  very  first  merit. 

The  Harmonicon.    Price  3*.    Leigh. 

Thig  popular  monthly  publication  is  an  assemblage  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  consisting  of  original  pieces  by  eminent  British  and 
foreign  composers  of  the  present  day,  and  selections  from  the  best  works 
of  the  great  masters;  together  with  a  critical  review  of  new  musical 
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vorks,  notices  of  musical  performances,  memoirs  of  eminent  composers, 
issays,  &c. 

The  Literary  Gazette  and  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  Arts, 
Sciences,  fyc.  Published  weekly,  price  8d.  or  1*.  stamped. 
■Jcripps,  7,  Wellington-street. 

From  the  Tery  title  of  this  paper,  the  public  expect  a  greater  portion  of 
iterary  merit  than  in  an  ordinary  newspaper,  and  this  expectation  will 
te  folly  realized  on  a  perusal  of  its  pages.  It  is  deservedly  entitled  to  the 
rery  extensive  patronage  which  it  now  enjoys. 

The  Foreign  Literary  Gazette.  Published  weekly,  price  lOrf. 
ir  1*.  stamped.    Scripps,  7,  Wellington-street. 

The  Atheneeum.  Published  weekly,  price  Sd.  or  1*.  stamped. 
Westley,  165,  Strand. 

The  Court  Journal.  Published  weekly,  price  1*.  Catherine- 
itreet. 

Curtis'*  Botanical  Magazine.  Price  3*.  6d.  Sherwood  and 
Co. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  who  wish  to  become  soien* 
tifically  acquainted  with  the  plants  they  cultivate.  It  is  illustrated  by 
plates. 

The  Asiatic  Journal.    Price  3*.  6d.    Parbury  and  Co. 


This  work  commenced  with  the  year  1816.  Its  professed  objects 
re — to  present  a  faithful  register  of  Indian  occurrences — to  give  a  cor- 
rect report  of  all  the  debates  which  may  arise  at  the  India  House — to- 


gether with  all  the  leading  topics  of  oriental  literature,  and  the  institu- 
tions, both  in  England  and  India,  which  are  established  for  their  pro- 
motion. 

The  Annual  Register.    Price  16*.     Baldwin  and  Co. 

This  valuable  publication  commenced  in  1758.  It  comprises  a  chronicle 
of  important  events — state  papers — characters— extraordinary  adventures 
—literary  and  miscellaneous  essays— poetry — remarkable  books  published 
in  the  year. 

The  New  Annual  Register.    Price  21*.     Rivingtons. 

The  Pamphleteer.  Published  quarterly.   Price  6*.  6d.  Valpy. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  preserve,  in  a  connected  form,  all  the  best 
pamphlets  that  have  appeared,  on  important  subjects. 

Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.  Published  every  two  months. 
Price  3s.  6d.    Longman  and  Co. 

Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History.  Every  two  months. 
Price  3*.  6d.    Longman  and  Co. 
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Periodical  Wobxs  nv  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mkehcixi, 

&C.&C. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Literature ,  Science,  and  the  Aftk 
Price  7  s.  6d.    Colburn  and  Bentley. 
This  work  it  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution,  under  the  superintend** 

-  •   -  -        -~        7,  w.r  -     «   -      - 

iry  dissertations,  1 
writers,  and  is  embellished  with  engravings  and  wood  cute. 


of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  W.  T.  Brand*,  Esq.     It  consists  of  pelL* 
phical  and  literary  dissertations,  biographical  sketches,  ice,  by  <     " 


The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  Price  7s.  6d.  Loaf- 
man  and  Co. 

This  work  is  illustrated  by  engravings,  and  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  riv 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  various  branches  of  Science  and  at 
Fine  Arts.    It  is  published  quarterly. 

Brewster* 8  Philosophical  Journal.    Price  7s.  6rf.     CadelL 

The  Repertory  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculbm. 
Price  3*.    Sherwood  and  Co. 

The  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Br 
R.  Taylor  and  R.  Phillips.    Price  2s.  6rf.    Baldwin  and  Co. 

The  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Price  2s.  U 
Sherwood  and  Co. 

The  Technical  Repository.    Price  2s.  6d.    CadeH. 

This  magazine  is  edited  by  Mr.  Gill,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  A* 
and  is  intended  to  convey  practical  information  on  the  subjects  coonecst 
with  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts. 

The  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Price  2s.  ii 
Souter. 

The  London  Medical  Repository,  Monthly  Journal,  and  J* 
view.   Price  2s.  6d.    Underwood. 

Lancet.    Published  weekly.    Price  8rf.  210,  Strand. 


Theological  Magazines,  &c. 

The  Christian  Observer.     Price  1*.  6rf.     Hatchard  and  Sodv 
Is  conducted  by  ministers  of  the  established  church,  and  frequently  e4 
tarns  masterly  papers.    Its  principles  are  moderately  Calvinistio. 
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7%*  Monthly  Repository.     Price   la.  6<*.     12,  Walbrook- 
Juildings. 

This  work  hag  frown  out  of  the  "  Protestant  Dissenters*  Magazine,*' 
.nd  circulates  chiefly  amongst  Unitarians.  It  is  ably  conducted  and  la 
onoured  with  the  contributions  of  many  distinguished  literary  men. 

The  Evangelical  Magazine.    Price  6rf.    Westley  and  Davis. 

This  publication  is  chiefly  supported  by  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
©dependent  denomination.  A  portrait  accompanies  each  number.  It 
on  tains  also  a  concise  review  of  religious  publications,  notices  of  meetings 
«T  ministers,  ordinations,  missionary  intelligence,  &c. 

The    Christian    Instructor,    or    Congregational    Magazine* 
Price  1*.    Holdsworth  and  Ball. 


Each  number  contains  a  biographical  sketch,  essays  on  various  subjects, 
•views  of  new  publications,  &c.  The  conductors  are  of  that  class  of  dis- 
inters termed  Independents. 

The  Methodist  Magazine,    Price  6d.;  fine  paper,  Is.  Ker- 
thaw. 

This  miscellany  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  disciples  of  the  late 
Mr.  Wesley. 

The  Christian   Review  and  Clerical  Magazine*    Price  3«« 
Published  quarterly.    Seeley. 

PERIODICAL   WORKS   FOR  THE   LADIES. 

The  Lady's  Magazine.    Price  2«.  6d.    S.  Robinson. 

This  work  contains  a  variety  of  tales  and  other  information  interesting 
b  the  fair  sex,  together  with  the  new  fashions,  &c.  It  is  embellished  with 
plates. 

The  Lady's  Museum.    Price  Is.  6d.    Dean  and  Munday. 

A  very  neat  and  respectable  work.  A  portrait  is  given  with  each 
number. 

La  BeUe  AssembUe.    Price  3*.    Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  magazine  contains  a  pleasing  variety  of  articles  for  female  readers, 
snd  is  particularly  distinguished  for  a  series  of  splendid  engravings. 
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Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  periodical  publications, 
the  names  of  which  follow : 


t.  d. 

Arliss's  Pocket  Magazine  .    0    6 

Army  List  .16 

Assistant  of  Education*  .    3    0 

Baptist  Magazine        •  .06 

Botanical  Register      .  .40 

Cabinet       .  .26 

British  Farmer's  Magazine*    4    0 

Cambrian  Magazine*  .  .30 

Catholic  Miscellany    .  .16 

Child's  Commentator  .02 

-  Companion     .  .01 
Friend    .         .  .01 

Magazine        .  .01 

Christian    .  .  .06 

Guardian    .  .06 

Pioneer         .  .06 

Reflector      .  .     0  41 

Reformer     .  ,0b 

■  Remembrancer  .     1 

■  Examiner    .  .     1 


Church  of  England  Bulwark  1 

Co-operative  Magazine*       .  0 

Cottage  Magazine       .        .  0 

Cottager's  Monthly  Visiter  0 

Courier  of  Fashion      .        .  0 

Domestic  Visiter*        .        .  0 

Dramatic  Magazine    .        .  1 

Edinburgh  Medical  Journal*  6 
■                   Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Science  .         .        .6 

Evangelical  Spectator          .  0 

Register*          .  0 

Friendly  Visiter          .         .  0 

Gazette  of  Health        .        .  1 

General  Baptist  Repository  0 
Gentleman's  Pocket  Magazine  0 

Fashions  .        .  2 

Gospel  Magazine         .        .  0 

Herald  of  Peace*         .   #     .  1 

Home  Missionary  Magazine  0 


s.4. 
Imperial  Magazine  .  .10 
Infant  Scholars  Magazine  0  1 
Intellectual  Repository  .  1  • 
Jewish  Expositor         .  .06 

Jurist*  .         .  .50 

Lady'H  Pocket  Magazine      .     0  6 
Law  Magazine*  .         .  .50 

Medical  Botany  .  .     3  € 

Medico-Chirurgical  Journal*    6  G 


Missionary  Register 
Monthly  Teacher 
Musical  Review* 
National  Magazine 


0  6 
Oli 

5  a 

1  6 


Naval  and  Military  Magazine*  5  ( 
Navy  List*         .         .  .20 

New  Baptist  Miscellany  .  0  i 
New  Jerusalem  Magazine  .  0  6 
New  Sailor's  Magazine  .05 
New  Scots  Magazine  .  .  1  ) 
Phrenological  Journal  *  .  4  ♦ 
PropertyLawyer         .  .36 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture .  .  .  .  5  f  ' 
Register  of  Arts  .  .  1  • 
Sailors'  Magazine  .  ,  0  i 
Spiritual  Magazine  .  .06 
Sporting  Magazine  .  .  3  fi 
Sunday     School    Teacher's 

Magazine     .         .  .     0  i 

Teacher's  Offering       .  .01 

Townsend's    Parisian   Coif- 
fures* .  .     1   9 

Parisian  Fashions  1  $ 

Tract  Magazine  .         .01 

Veterinarian       .         .  .11 

World  of  Fashion        .  .     2 


Youth's  Guardian 
*•  Magazine 

Instmctor 

Zoological  Journal  * 


0  4 

0   * 

0   4 

10  t 


Those  marked  thus  (*)-»Ve  published  quarterly. 


The  circulation  of  the  preceding  monthly  and  quarterly 
works  extends  to,  at  least,  160,000 ;  besides  which,  there  ate 
numerous  publications  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character, 
such  as  the  following,  of  which  many  thousands  are  sold.  Ttte 
Mirror,  price  2d. ;  the  Olio,  3d. ;  The  Mechanics*  Magaiine: 
3d.  i  the  Pulpit,  3d. ;  #c.  &c,  published  every  week. 
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ANNUALS. 

This  elegant  class  of  publications  was  introduced  from  Germany 
only  a  few  years  ago,  the  first  entitled  the  "  Forget  Me  Not," 
having  been  published  in  1823.  It  has  since  become  so  popular 
that  not  less  than  a  dozen  similar  works  have  appeared  an- 
nually about  November,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  as  Christmas 
presents.  They  consist  of  tales,  essays,  and  minor  poems  of 
eminent  writers,  are  illustrated  with  plates  engraved  in  the  very 
first  style  of  the  art,  and  done  up  in  an  elegant  form.  They 
▼ary  in  price  from  7*.  fictf.  to  1/.  It. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

"The  folio  of  four  payes,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  ev'n  critics  criticise ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention—— 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  Fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it  bat  a  map  of  busy  life, 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ?" 

Fhe  Diurnal  Press  is  a  mighty  political  engine,  and  is  no 
irhere  exercised  with  so  much  liberty  as  in  this  country.  Jwuut, 
irith  his  peculiar  force,  observes  that  "  they  who  conceive  that 
Dur  newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bad  men,  or  impediment 
to  the  execution  of  bad  measures,  know  nothing  of  this  country." 
[n  the  list  of  those  national  privileges,  which  distinguish  Britain 
from  all  other  countries,  that  which  is  derived  from  an  extended 
rod  free  press,  and  particularly  from  daily  and  other  papers,  is 
he  most  prominent.  On  this  theatre  of  exhibition,  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  lesser  masses  in 
their  corporate  and  other  capacities,  and  even  insulated  indi- 
riduals,  possess  the  power  of  stating  their  sentiments,— of  dis- 
playing important  information, — of  giving  wise  counsel,  of  ex- 
[nressing  their  patriotic  anxiety  concerning  any  pending  mea- 
sure affecting  the  common  weal,  and  of  unmasking  the  designs 
>f  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  whether  the  latter  be  found  in  the 
higher  or  lower  orders  of  society.  The  enlightened  English* 
man,  the  man  who  loves  the  constitution  of  nis  country,  and 
rightly  estimates  its  genuine  principles,  will  ever  lend  his  aid  to 
preserve  this  invaluable  privilege  from  the  violations  of  power 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally-  injurious  outrages  of  popular 
licentiousness  on  the  other. 

In  the  present  day,  tjie  English  newspapers  have  extended 
their  circulation  and  influence  through  every  rank  and  order  flf 
the  state — they  have  generated  a  new  era  in  the  public  mind;— 
have  placed  political,  moral,  scientific,  and  commercial  informa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  understandings  hitherto  uncultivated  ;— 
and  have  rendered  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  respectable 
for  the  possession  of  knowledge,  unparalleled  in  any  forms 
state  of  this  island. 

The  first  Newspaper  that  ever  appeared,  was  printed  a 
England,  in  1588.  It  was  called  "  The  English  Mercuric" 
and  was  published  about  twice  a  week,  in  Elizabeth's  reigi 
when  the  famed  Spanish  Armada  threatened  our  shores.  N>. 
50  of  the  paper,  which  is  now  in  existence,  constituting  N>. 
4106  of  Sloane's  Collection,  gives  a  formal  account  of  tk? 
introduction  of  a  Scotch  ambassador  to  Queen  Elizabeth !  This 
it  appears  that  newspapers  arose  soon  after  the  introduction  d 
printing;  and  scarcely  a  century  elapsed  before  the  diurns 
press  assumed  a  settled  and  decisive  character. 

The  freedom  of  the  press,  however,  was  not  gained  with** 
long  and  fearful  struggles,  for  Henry  VIII.,  Elisabeth,  asd 
Charles  II.,  were  particularly  inimical  to  it ;  and  it  was  not  u3 
four  years  after  that  "  glorious  Revolution"  which  seated 
William  III.  on  our  throne,  that  the  basis  of  the  liberty  of  tit 
press  was  firmly  laid,  by  the  parliament  refuting  any  longer  to 
continue  those  restrictions  which  had  previously  been  imposed 
on  it. 

Newspaper  Establishments  are  now  of  great  importance 
The  number  of  copies  of  the  morning  journals  daily  put  it 
circulation  is  about  28,000,  and  of  evening  journals  about  1 2,0dL 
The  profit  derived  by  the  revenue  from  their  diurnal  publican* 
is  722/.  16*.  Sd.  Of  this  sum  533/.  6s.  8d.  is  paid  for  stam* 
157/.  10s.  for  the  duty  on  advertisements,  and  32/.  for  the  excS 
duty  on  the  paper. 

Of  the  Sunday  papers  not  less  than  1 10,000  copies  are 
lated,  producing  to  the  revenue,  in  stamps,  advertisement  due 
and  excise  duty  on  the  paper,  upwards  of  92,000/.  annual 
Besides  these  are  papers  published  once,  twice,  and  three  tin. 
a  week.  The  total  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  printed  J 
Great  Britain  during  the  week  is  about  500,000.^ 

The  morning  papers  have  their  editors  and  sub-editors,  t 
salaries  of  the  former  varying  from  600/.  to  1000/.,  and  that  I 
the  latter  from  400/,  to  600/.    The  editor's  duty  is  to  write  wK 
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are  called  the  leading  articles  of  the  paper,  and  to  sustain  its 
political  tone.  The  sub-editor's  office  is  to  look  over  and  con- 
trol all  the  other  departments  ;  to  investigate  the  reports,  and 
other  articles  of  intelligence,  to  bring  them  within  proper  limits, 
and  to  protect  the  journal  from  improper  or  ill-written  articles. 
Bach  morning  paper  employs  collectors  of  foreign  news  in  the 
city  and  on  the  royal  exchange ;  translators  of  foreign  journals 
and  books;  and  from  six  to  twelve  parliamentary  and  law 
reporters.  They  receive  200/.  and  300/.  a  year  each.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  are  persons  who  collect  paragraphs  of  police  and 
other  news  for  all  the  papers,  and  receive  an  allowance  for  as 
much  as  happens  to  be  inserted. — The  evening  papers  generally 
copy  their  reports,  &c,  from  the  morning  papers,  and  therefore 
are  only  at  the  expense  of  an  editor  and  a  translator,  besides 
collectors  of  city  and  foreign  news,  journals,  &c. 

The  morning  papers  engage  about  twenty  compositors,  be- 
sides boys  and  pressmen,  though  most  of  them  are  now  worked 
by  machine ;  and  the  evening  papers,  and  weekly  joil  lals,  em- 
ploy a  proportionate  number.  Thus  the  expense  of  the  compo- 
sition of  a  newspaper,  in  procuring  intelligence,  in  employing 
writers,  compositors,  pressmen,  &c,  is  immense:  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  400/.  and  500/.  a  week;  besides  the  expendi- 
ture for  house-room,  type,  clerks,  &c,  and  the  stamp  duty,  which 
is  more  than  half  the  amount  for  which  the  paper  is  sold  to  the 
public — the  duty  being  fourpence,  and  the  paper  only  sevenpence. 

The  News  Exchange,  or  Newsman's  Hal/,  where,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  the  London  journals  are  divided  amongst 
hundreds  of  vendors,  is  situated  in  Black-Horse-court,  Fleet* 
street. 


The  following  is  a  List   of  the   London  Newspapers  and 
Political  Pamphlets. 


General  Agent; — NEWTON    and    Co.,     Warwick-square; 
S.  DEACON,  Skinner-street;  and  BARKER,  Fleet-street. 

Morning  Journal,  151,  Strand 
Public  Ledger,  77,  Fleet-street 
Times,     Printing     House-square, 
Blackfriars 


DAILY  MOENINO. 

Morning  Chronicle,  170,  Strand 

Morning  Port,  335,  Strand 

Morning  Herald,  18,  Catherine- 
street,  Strand 

Morning  Advertiser,  137t  Fleet' 
street 


DAILY  XVSNINO. 

British  Traveller,  77,  Fleet-street 
Courier,  348,  Strand, 
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DAILY  IVBWIWO. 


Globe  and  Traveller,  127,  Strand 
Standard,  38,  New  Bridge-*treet 
Star,  Pickett-place 
Sun,  112,  Strand 

EVENING. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Evening  Mail,  Printing  House- 
square,  Blackfriars 

London  Packet,  12,  Warwick- 
square 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 

English  Chronicle  and  Whitehall 
Evening  Post,  103,  Shoe-lane 

St  James's  Chronicle  and  General 
Evening  Post,  38,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 

London   Gazette    (by    authority), 

Cannon-row,  Westminster 
Record,  Red  Lion- court,  Fleet-street 

Monday. 
Farmer's  Journal,  29,  Budge-row 
Tuesday. 

County  Chronicle,  18,  Warwick- 
square 

Wednesday. 

World,  2,  New  Bridge-street 

Thursday. 

Christian  Advocate,  16,  City-road 

Law  Advertiser,  Quality-court, 
Chancery-lane 

Law  Chronicle,  Peter's-hill,  Doc- 
tor's Commons 

Law  Gazette 

Saturday. 
Atlas,  Beaufort-buildings  and  Lom- 
bard-street 


Saturday. 

Baldwin's  Journal,  38,  New  Bridge- 
street 
Cobbetfs  Register,  183,  Fleet-strett 
County    Herald,     18,     Warwick. 

square 
Court  Journal,  19,  Catherine-street 
Despatch,  139,  Fleet-street 
Examiner,  4,  York-street 
Trades'  Free  Press,  9t  Red  Lion- 

court,  Fleet-street 
Life  in  London  f  Bell's),  170,  Stead 
Spectator,  4,  Wellington-street 
Sunday  Times,  72,  Fleet-street 
Weekly  Times,  77,  Fleet-street 

Sunday. 
Age,  1,  Catherine-street,  Strand 
Atlas,  Beaufort-building*  and  Lom- 
bard-street 
Despatch,  139,  Fleet-street 
Englishman,  170,  Strand     ' 
Examiner,  4,  York-street 
Life  in  London  (Bell's),  170,  Strand 
Sunday  Times,  72,  Fleet- street 
Trades'  Free  Press,  9,  Red  Liot- 

couTt,  Fleet-street 
Weekly  Times,  77,  Fleet-street 

Sunday  and  Monday, 
Bell's  Messenger,  63,  Fleet-street 
John  Bull,  40,  Fleet-street 
News,  98,  Brydges-straet,  CoTtnt* 

garden 
Observer,  170,  Strand 

XVEBY  THIBD  MTIEX,  . 

Hue  and  Cry  (Police  Gasette),  S4t, 
Strand 

Tenth  of  each  Month. 
Bent's   Literary  Advertiser,  Sta- 

tioners'-nourt 

Racing  Calendar,  16  numbers'  a 
year.  Weatherby,  Oxeadoa-et 
Promiscuously. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

GENERAL  ACCOMMODATIONS  : — HOTELS,  TAVERNS,  ETC.  ;  TEA  OAR- 
DENS  ;  HACKNEY-COACHES  \  WHERRIES  ;  STEAM-BOATS  ',  BATHS  J 
BTC. 

The  accommodations  for  strangers  and  occasional  residents  in 
London  have  the  same  comparative  excellence  as  those  en- 
joyed by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  hotels,  inns,  taverns 
and  lodging-houses,  possess  both  convenience  and  cleanliness  ; 
and  in  all  the  principal  ones,  an  inmate  may  either  reside  in 
privacy,  or  mix  with  company,  as  inclination  dictates.  Com- 
modious private  lodging  may  be  found  in  many  eligible  situa- 
tions throughout  the  metropolis j  and  in  many  of  the  first  situa- 
tions at  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  hotels,  where  the  most 
elevated  in  rank  and  distinction  meet  with  adequate  and  com- 
fortable residences  and  entertainments.  The  accommodations 
of  the  principal  taverns  and  coffee-houses  in  all  the  other  quar- 
ters of  London,  and  more  particularly  in  the  city,  are  equally 
respectable,  though  perhaps  not  so  splendid.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  London  mere  are  200  inns,  400  taverns,  and  500  coffee- 
houses. The  charges,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the  style  of 
the  accommodation. 

At  coffee-houses  and  inns,  breakfast  of  coffee  or  tea  is  gene- 
rally charged  from  la.  6d.  to  3a. ;  dinner  from  3a.  to  14*. ;  tea 
from  1*.  6d.  to  2a.  6d. ;  beds  from  2a.  6d.  to  5a. ;  and  servants' 
beds  from  1*.  Sd.  to  2a.  Port  or  sherry  is  charged  about  5*.  or 
6*.  a  bottle  ;  Madeira  8*.  or  10a.;  Claret  or  Burgundy  13*.  or 
14*.;  Hock  or  Champagne  about  16*.  If  the  visiter  has  a 
separate  sitting-room,  the  expense  is  increased  2a.  or  3*.  per  day. 
The  waiter  expects  about  la.  or  la.  6d,  per  day,  and  the  cham- 
ber-maid 1*. — At  the  first-rate  hotels,  a  sitting  and  bed-room 
are  charged  from  10a.  to  1/.  la.  per  day,  and  extra  bed-rooms 
about  4*.  or  5a. — The  charges  likewise  for  meals  are  proportion- 
ably  hieh. 

At  the  eating-houses,  where  dinner  only  can  be  procured,  the 
charges  are  moderate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  bill 
of  fare  :— 


FEB  DISH. 

a.  d. 
Fish  of  every  sort  in  season, 

with  sauce,  .  .  .10 
Mock  turtle  soup  .  ,  0  10 
Ox  tail  ditto        .       .       ,08 


Gibletsoup  . 
Gravy  ditto 
Pease  ditto  . 
Mutton  broth 


FEB  DISH. 

s.  d. 

.    0  10 

0    6 

.    0    6 

,        0    6 
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TKA-OAttDENS. 


PER  DISH. 

rXBDISff. 

f.  d. 

s.4. 

Joints  of  every  sort 

.    0    9 

Rabbit.       .        .        .        .    1   • 

Small  dish  of  ditto    . 

0    5 

Chicken  pie               .        .        10 

Venison  and  j  eily         • 

.    1    6 

Pigeon  ditto        .         .        .10 

Meat  pies . 

.        0    9 

Giblet  ditto       .        ..10 

Ramp  steak          .        . 

.  o  ie 

Kel  ditto      .        .        .        .10 

Stewed  ditto     . 

0  10 

Plum  padding  .        .        .        0  4 

Lamb  chop   .        .        . 

.    0    5 

Bread  and  butter  ditto    ..01 

Mutton  or  pork  chop 

0    5 

Rice  ditto.       .                .01 

Venl  cutlet  and  bacon  . 

.    0  10 

Fruit  pie  or  padding    .        .01 

Liver  and  bacon 

0    9 

Pease  and  beans,  French  ditto, 

Calf's  head  and  ditto  . 

.    0    9 

new  potatoes,  &c,  accord- 

Hashed ditto     . 

0    9 

ing  to  the  season. 

Harrico  mutton    .        , 

.    0  10 

Potatoes  or  greens        .        •    0    . 

Roast  pig         .         • 

1    0 

Carrots  or  parsnips  .        •        0 

Roast  goose 

Roast  duck      .        . 

.    1    0 

Salad 0    J 

1    0 

Ditto  with  egg  and  oil      •        •    < 

Fowl  or  chicken  .       • 

•    1    0 

Bread  .        .       .        .        .    0    : 

Turkey     . 

1    0 

Cheese      •       •        .        a        0    1 

At  livery-stables,  horses  may  be  kept  from  1/.  1*.  to  1/.  10*. 
per  week,  and  hostlers  expect  about  6d.  a  night  for  each  horse. 

Good  furnished  lodgings  may  be  obtained  by  the  week  o? 
month,  in  private  houses,  in  most  of  the  respectable  streets,  at  t 
moderate  price;  apartments  on  the  first  floor  from  1/.  11«.  6£ 
to  6/.  6*.  per  week ;  and  in  the  upper  floors  from  1/.  1*.  to  4/.  4a 
per  week j  a  single  bed-room  may  be  procured  from  7s.  to  12*. 
per  week. 

At  boarding-houses,  visiters  may  be  accommodated  witi 
board  and  lodging,  from  1/.  1  It.  6rf.  to  3/.  3*.  per  week. 

A  list  of  the  hotels,  taverns,  and  coffee-houses  may  be  found 
in  the  London  Directories,  Court  Guide,  and  Blue  Book. 

TEA-GARDENS. 
These  places  of  summer  amusement  are  frequented,  particularly 
on  Sundays,  by  the  middle  classes  of  society.    The  charge  for 
tea  or  coffee  is  generally  from  Is.  6d.  to  2*.  a  head.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis : — 
Bagnigge  Wells,  Spafields 


New  Bagnigge  Wells,  Bayswater 
New  Bayswater  Tea-gardens 
Camberwell  Grove-house 
Canoubury-house,  Islington 
Chalk  Farm,  Primrose-hill 
Copenhagen-house,  Holloway-fields 
£el-pie-house,  or  Sluice-house,  on 

the  New  River,  near  Hornsey 
St.  Helena  Gardens,  near  the  Lower 

Road,  Deptford 
Highbury  Barn 
Hornsey' Wood-house,  the  grounds 


of  which  include  a  fine  wood 
and  an  extensive  piece  of 
water 

Hoxton  Gardens 

Kilburn  Weils,  Edgeware-road 

Mermaid,  Hackney 

Montpelier,  Walworth 

Mount  Pleasant,  Clapton 

The  Eagle,  City-road 

Southampton  Arms,  Camdea-tows 

Union  Gardens,  Chelsea 

White  Conduit-house,  Islington 

Yorkshire  Stingo,  Lissoa  Green. 


STEAM-PACKETS.  395 

HACKNEY  COACHES  AND  CHARIOTS. 

London  contains  about  1500  of  these  useful  vehicles,  which 
may  be  hired  by  time  or  distance.  The  coach-stands,  fares, 
Laws  relative  to  coaches,  &c,  will  be  found  detailed  at  the  end 
of  the  work. 

CABRIOLETS. 
These  vehicles,  which  are  in  fact  one-horse  chaises  with  heads, 
were  first  started  in  the  metropolis,  April  23,  1823.    They  are 
capable  of  carrying  two  persons,  besides  the  driver,  and  the  fare 
is  two-thirds  of  that  paid  for  a  hackney-coach  or  chariot. 

WHERRIES,  PLEASURE-BOATS,  &c. 

The  Thames  is  supplied  with  about  2000  small  boats,  which  are 
stationed  at  the  various  stairs  on  its  banks,  to  convey  passengers 
from  one  part  of  the  river  to  another.  The  watermen's  rates, 
is  fixed  by  law  in  1828,  will  be  found  detailed  at  the  end  of  the 
vork. 

Pleasure-boats  and  sailing-vessels  may  also  be  hired  at  seve- 
ral places  between  Westminster  and  Vauxhall  bridges. 

STEAM-PACKETS. 

The  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  on  the  Thames  was  brought 
by  Mr.  G.  Dodd  from  Glasgow,  in  1815.  It  was  called  the 
rhames,  and  was  used  as  a  Margate  packet,  often  conveying 
between  200  and  300  passengers.  Since  then,  other  vessels,  on 
similar  principles,  have  been  built,  and  London  now  possesses 
3team-vessels  to  Aberdeen,  Antwerp,  Arbroath,  Belfast,  Bou- 
logne, Calais,  Cologne,  Cork,  Dublin,  Dundee,  Falmouth, 
G-ravesend,  Hamburgh,  Hull,  Leith,  Margate,  Newcastle, 
Ostend,  Plymouth,  Ramsgate,  Richmond,  Rotterdam,  Scarbo- 
rough, Southend,  and  Yarmouth.  The  time  at  which  these 
vessels  start,  and  the  fares,  are  advertised  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  distinguishing  merit  of  steam-packets  is,  that  they  pro- 
ceed against  both  wind  and  tide,  and  enable  the  traveller  to 
calculate,  with  tolerable  precision,  the  time  of  his  arrival.  Their 
construction  is  commodious  :  the  deck  affords  a  pleasant  walk, 
being  free  from  the  rigging  and  other  impediments  of  sailing 
vessels.  They  have  two  principal  cabins ;  the  inferior  one  is  good 
and  comfortable,  and  the  superior  one,  where  the  passengers 
breakfast,  dine,  or  take  refreshments,  is  fitted  up  with  much  taste 
md  elegance.  The  best  cabin  is  furnished  with  books,  maga- 
:ines,  and  the  daily  newspapers,  for  those  who  choose  to  read, 
aid  drafts  and  backgammon-tables  for  those  who  wish  to  play. 
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HORSE  REPOSITORIES. 

These  establishments  are  used  for  the  sale  of  horses,  carriages, 
&c,  by  public  auction  or  private  contract  The  principal  are  the 
following,  with  the  days  on  which  the  auctions  take  place  : — 

Duron's,  Goswell-streel,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
Horse  Bazaar,  King-street,  Portman-sqnare. 
London  Repository*  Gray's-inn-lane-road. 

MorriiX  late  Aldridge's,  Little  St  Martin's-lane,  Wednesdays  tad 
Saturdays. 

TattersalPs,  Grosvenor-place,  Hyde-park-corner,  Mondays. 

BATHS. 

The  baths  of  London  are  numerous  and  commodious,  and  an 
fitted  up  with  every  attention  to  the  convenience  of  visiters.  Th* 
usual  price  for  a  cold  bath  is  1*.,  or  a  warm  bath,  3*.  6d. ;  bo 
if  the  visiter  subscribe  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  or  a  longer  time 
the  expense  is  proportionally  diminished.  The  sea- water  bath 
are  3*.  6d.  each  time,  or,  if  warm,  about  7s.  6d.  The  following 
are  the  principal  baths  in  the  metropolis. 

St.  Agnes  le  Clere,  Old-street-road,  is  a  spring  of  considerable  antiquity 
having  been  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  said  to  be  effieaekn 
in  rheumatic  and  nervous  cases.  The  house  far  the  accommodation  sf 
visiters  contains  two  baths*  the  larger  for  the  use  of  gentlemen,  and  tk 
smaller  for  ladies. 

Bagnio-court,  Newgate-street 

Chapel-place,  Oxford-street,  shower  and  warm 

Cold  Bath  Fields 

Coram-street,warm  and  cold 

Coulson's  hotel,  Lower  Brook-street,  warm 

Fenton's  hotel,  St  James's-street 

Floating-bath,  Blackfriars*  bridge 

Waterloo  bridge 

.  Westminster  bridge 

George-street,  Adelphi,  sea-water 

Great  Marlborough-street,  No.  40,  sulphur,  chlorine,  vapour, and  wan 
or  hot  air 

Harley-street,  warm  and  shower 

Hummums  hotel,  Coven t- garden,  warm  and  cold 

Leicester-square,  No.  227,  warm,  vapour,  salt,  cold,  and  shower 

Lothbury,  FounderWourr,  shampooing,  vapour,  hot  air,  sea-water,  && 

Mivart's  hotel.  Brook-street,  warm 

New  Road,  near  Fitsroy-square,  cold,  warm,  and  shower 

Oxford-street,  No.  7*.  portable  baths 

Peerless  Pool*  City-road,  having  been  formerly  a  dangerous  pond,  wu 
called  Perilous  Pool,  till  1748,  when  it  was  fitted  up  in  a  commodious  sttk 
by  Mr.  Kemp,  who  denominated  it  Peerless,  a  name  to  which  it  is  Wtlf 
entitled,  being  the  completest  public  bath  in  the  metropolis.  It  measure* 
170  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  boxes,  for  tk* 
convenience  of  the  bathers.  Here  likewise  is  a  commodious  cold  bath.  41 
feet  long,  and  SO  broad 

St.  Mary  Axe,  No.  34,  warm  and  cold 
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Strand-lane,  near  Somerset-Boose,  cold 

Suffolk-place,  No.  9,  Pall-mall  East,  shampooing,  Turkish  medicated 
Tapoor,  humid  sulphur  Tapour,  Barege,  and  other  artificial  baths,  plain, 
warm,  cold,  and  shower  baths.  This  establishment  is  conducted  by  Mr.  W. 
Seaman,  and  is  the  most  complete  in  London.  The  baths  are  of  marble,  and 
every  possible  attention  is  shown  to  those  who  frequent  them.  The  humid 
sulphur  vapour  baths,  ia  imitation  of  those  at  Baia,  Tritole,  St.  Germano, 
&C  were  invented  by  Mr.  S. 

Waterloo-road,  cold  and  swimming 

St.  Chad's  TV$lls,  Gray's-inn-lane-road,  were  formerly  celebrated  for 
their  medicinal  properties,  but  are  now  little  frequented.  They  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  St.  Chad,  the  first  bishop  of  Litchfield. 

LONDON  BANKERS. 

Ashley,  James,  and  Son,  135,  Regent-street 
Barclay,  Trittoo,  Bevan,  and  Co.,  54,  Lombard-street 
Sarnard,  Dimsdale,  and  Co.,  50,  Cornhill 
Barnetts,  Hoare,  and  Co.,  62,  Lombard-street 
Bond,  Sons,  and  Pattisall,  2,  Change-alley,  Cornhill 
Bosanquet,  Pitt,  Anderdon,  and  Co.,  73,  Lombard-street 
Sonverie  and  Lefevre,  11,  Haymarket 
Brown,  Janson,  and  Co.,  32,  Abchurch-lane 
Call,  Arnold,  and  Marten,  25,  Old  Bond-street 
Campbell  and  Co.,  Regent-street 
Child  and  Co.,  1,  Fleet-street 
Cockburns  and  Co.,  4,  Whitehall 
CocVerell,  Trail,  and  Co.,  8,  Austin  Friars 
Cocks,  Cocks,  and  Biddulpb,  43,  Charing-cross 
Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand 

Cunliffe,  Brooks,  and  Co.,  24,  Bucklersbury 

Carries  and  Co.,  29,  Cornhill 

X>ennison,  J.,  and  Co.,  106,  Fenchnrch -street 

Dixon,  Son,  and  Brooks,  25,  Chancery-lane 

Dorrien,  Magens,  and  Co.,  22,  Finch-lane 

X>rewett  and  Fowler,  60,  Old  Broad-street 
X^rutntnonds  and  Co.,  49,  Charing-cross 

H^sdaile  and  Co.,  21,  Lombard-street 

y? nller  (Richard  and  George)  and  Co.,  84,  Cornhill 

^3 ill,  Thomas,  and  Co.,  42,  Lombard-street 

4^Hrnn,  Halifax,  and  Co.,  67,  Lombard-street 

goslings  and  Sharp,  19,  Fleet-street 

<Srote,  Prescote,  Grote,  and  Prescote,  62,  Threadneedle-street 

^jammersleys,  Greenwood,  and  Co.,  69,  Pall-mall 

^pUwibnrys  and  Co.,  60,  Lombard-street 

"X-Tanfcey  and  Co.,  7»  Fenchurch-street 

^jerries,  Farqubar,  and  Co.,  16,  St.  James's-street 

iloare  (Henry>and  Co.,  37,  Fleet-street 
-i-Ionkinsons  (G.  C.  C.  and  E.),  3,  Regent-street 

TToncs,  Loyd,  and  Co.,  43,  Lothbury 
jr  ones  and  Son,  41,  West  Smithfield 
Z^^av*  Price,  Marryatt,  and  Co.,  1,  Mansion-house-street 
^^tJnlocb  and  Sons,  1,  New  Broad-street 
r^J&dbrokes,  Kingscote,  and  Oilman,  Bank-buildings 
r^ees*  Brassy,  and  Co.,  71.  Lombard-street 
rZbb€>ckf  sir  J.  W.,  and  Co.,  11,  Mansion-house-street 
4#rtiP>  Stone,  Stone,  and  Martin, 68,  Lombard-street 
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Masterman.  Peters,  and  Co.,  34,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-strert 

Maude  and  Co„  13,  Great  George- street,  Westminster 

Morland*,  AurioL  and  Co.,  50,  Pall-mall 

Pare*  and  Herjr»te,25,  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfnars 

Paxton,  Cockerell,  Trail,  and  Co^  8,  Austin  Fnars 

Pocklington  and  Lacy,  60,  West  Smithfield 

Praeds,Mackworth,  Newcombe,and  Fane,  189,  Fleet- street 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  42,  Broad-street 

Paget,  Bainbridge,  and  Co.,  12,  St.  Paul's  Chwrck-jard 

Ransom  and  Co.,  Pall  maU  East 

Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.,  15,  Lombard-street 

Rogers,  Towgood,  and  Co.,  29,  Clement's  lane,  Lombard-street 

Sansom  and  PostIethwaite,65,  Lombard-street 

Scotr,  (sir  Claude)  Dent,  and  Co.,  1,  Cavendish-square 

Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1,  Lombard-street 

Smith,  John,  and  Co.*  159,  Fenchnreh-street 

Snow,  sir  J.  D.  Paul,  and  Co.,  217,  Strand 

Spooner,  Attwoods,  and  Co.,  27,  Gracecharob-street 

Stevenson  and  Salt,  20,  Lombard-street 

Twinings,  216,  Strand 

Veres,  Ward,  and  Co.,  77,  Lombard-street 

Weston,  Young,  and  Bostock,  37,  High-street,  Borough 

Whitmore,  Wells,  and  Whitmore,  24,  Lombard-street 

Williams,  Deacon,  Labouchere^  and  Co.,  20,  Birchin-laae 

Williams  andGrenfell,  Castle  Baynard,  Upper  Thames- street] 

Willis,  Percival,  and  Co.,  76,  Lombard-street 

Wright,  Selby,»nd  Robinson,  5,  Henrietta-street,  CoTent-garden 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RECENT  AND  PROJECTED  IMPROVEMENTS  OP  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  was  distinguished  by  an  extension  o| 
metropolitan  magnificence  unprecedented  in  any  former  perioc 
of  the  same  limits.  During  the  present  reign  also  very  gretf 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  improvements  of  the  metropo- 
lis have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  population  and  opulent* 
of  its  inhabitants.  Many  important  alterations  have  been  ef- 
fected, others  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  accomplishment,  and 
some  are  still  in  contemplation. 

Great  Dover-street  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  improTt- 
ments  of  the  roads  leading  directly  into  London,  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  formerly  so  proverbially  infamous,  that  respect- 
able females  and  families  were  afraid  of  passing  through  it  It 
begins  at  the  Bull,  near  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  and,  passing  on 
♦he  south-west  of  the  Old  Kentai,  enters  the  Borough  by  St 
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George' g  church.  It  is  about  half  a  mfle  long,  and  66  feet  wide. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  traffic  of  the  Kent-road,  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1809,  150  four-horsed  coaches  daily  passed  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms  public-house;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  continent,  that  number  is  now 
nearly  doubled. 

The  erection  of  New  London-bridge  has  caused  an  important 
alteration  in  the  Borough.  The  street  from  the  bridge  to  the 
Town-hall  will  be  nearly  double  its  former  width,  and  a  new 
road  will  be  formed  from  the  bridge  to  Tooley-street.  St.  Sa- 
viour's church,  which  has  long  been  concealed  by  the  surround- 
jig  houses,  will  then  form  a  conspicuous  object.  On  the  Lon- 
lon  side,  the  road  from  the  bridge  will  cross  Thames-street  by 
an  arch,  and  enter  a  small  square  to  be  formed  on  the  site  of 
Drooked-lane,  and  the  adjacent  houses.  From  this  square  three 
itreets  will  diverge,  one  to  the  right,  entering  Fish-street-hill, 
>pposite  the  Monument ;  another  to  the  left,  crossing  Cannon- 
itreet,  and  joining  Lombard-street,  near  the  Mansion-house ; 
and  the  third  proceeding,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  from  the 
bridge  to  the  corner  of  East-Cheap  and  Gracechurch-street.  A 
new  street  is  also  projected  from  the  Monument  to  the  Custom- 
house. 

Regent'*,  or  Mary-le-bone-park,  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  of  the  metropolis,  has  been  already  described. 

Regent-street,  which  connects  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the 
tvest  end  of  the  town,  is  distinguished  by  a  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence not  visible  in  any  other  portion  of  the  metropolis. 
The  architecture  of  the  houses,  which  are  cased  with  stucco,  is 
irery  much  varied,  and  the  street  is  spacious  and  airy.  It  com- 
mences at  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  and  proceeding  in  a  right 
Line  to  Piccadilly,  forms  a  circus,  whence  it  extends  in  the  form 
)f  a  quadrant  to  Glasshouse-street,  and  again  proceeds,  in  al- 
most a  direct  line,  to  Portland-place,  with  the  exception  of  the 
circus  where  it  intersects  Oxford-street. 

Great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hay- 
aiarket,  by  taking  down  Suffolk-street,  part  of  Whitcomb-street, 
ind  part  of  the  Haymarket,  rebuilding  the  Haymarket  theatre 
facing  Charles-street,  continuing  Pall-mall  (Pall-mall  East),  so 
is  to  afford  a  view  of  St.  Martin's  church,  and  forming  a  hand- 
iome  street  in  front  of  the  Opera-house.  Cockspur-street  has 
ikewise  been  made  wider,  the  north  side  having  been  rebuilt,  and 
in  open  space,  termed  Union-square,  has  been  formed  in  front  of 
>t.  Martin's  church. 

Qther  improvements  on  an  extensive  scale  are  in  progress. 
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The  whole  of  the  buildings  between  Charing-cross  and  Castle* 
court,  and  between  the  Strand  and  Chandos-street,  are  to  be 
taken  down.  That  portion  of  the  Strand  is  to  be  made  nearly 
double  its  present  width;  St.  Martin's  church  is  to  be  insulated, 
and  a  new  street  from  Union-square  is  to  pass  along  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  and  enter  the  Strand  nearly  opposite  Hun* 
gerford-street.  Chandos-street  will  be  continued  in  a  direct 
line,  so  as  to  join  the  Strand  at  Castle-court ;  and  a  new  street 
will  be  made  from  the  centre  of  it,  so  as  to  join  the  new  stred 
from  Union-square,  whilst  another  branch  will  enter  the  Strang 
near  Villiers'-street. 

On  the  site  of  the  King's-mews  it  is  proposed  to  erect  tb 
National  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  This  will  be  i 
noble  range  of  building,  500  feet  in  length,  surmounted  in  th 
central  part  by  domes,  the  highest  of  which  will  have  a  great? 
elevation  than  the  steeple  of  St.  Martin's  church.  In  the  centn 
of  the  space  between  this  gallery  and  the  statue  at  Charing- 
cross,  there  is  some  idea  of  placing  the  Royal  Academy,  «a 
edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  about  240  feet  in  length,  and  7t) 
feet  in  breadth ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined. 
On  one  side  of  it,  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  Statue  of  George  III, 
and  on  the  other  a  Statue  of  George  IV* 

The  east  side  of  Union-square  is  occupied  by  St.  Martin*! 
church,  to  the  north  of  which  stand  the  Vicar's  house,  the  Ves- 
try-room, and  the  National  School. 

A  New  Police-office  is  to  be  built  at  the  corner  of  Chandos- 
street  and  of  St.  Martin' s-lane,  instead  of  the  present  office  fi 
Bow-street. 

Exeter  'Change  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  houses  on  tix 
north  side  of  the  Strand,  between  that  building  and  Southamp 
ton-street,  have  been  rebuilt,  so  as  to  make  the  street  of  ost 
uniform  width.    Bedford-street  has  also  been  widened. 

On  the  site  of  Carlton  Palace-gardens  has  been  formed  » 
handsome  square.  The  front  towards  St.  James's-park  consisti 
of  sixteen  houses  which  are  disposed  in  two  ranges,  and  havt 
a  very  commanding  appearance.  The  substructure,  containing 
the  kitchens  and  domestic  offices,  forms  a  terrace  about  50  feet 
wide,  adorned  with  pillars  of  the  Paestum  Doric  order,  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade.  The  superstructure  consists  of  three 
stories,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  houses  at 
each  extremity  have  elevated  attics.  In  the  space  between  the 
two  ranges  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  Fountain,  formed  of  the  eight 
columns  of  the  portico  of  Carlton-palace,  to  which  eight  on  the 
same  model  are  to  be  added.    The  space  in  Pall-mall  where 
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Carlton-palace  stood,  is  now  occupied  by  the  United  Servioe 
and  Athenaeum  Club-houses. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a  terrace  from  Storey'  s-gate,  up 
the  Bird-cage-walk,  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the 
park  to  Pimlico.  This  will  be  in  unison  with  the  terrace  on  the 
opposite  side  from  Spring-gardens  westward,*  and  thus,  with 
the  King's  Palace  at  one  end,  and  the  Horse-guards,  Admiralty, 
&c,  at  the  other,  form  St.  James's-park  into  one  grand  square. 
The  canal  in  the  centre  has  been  diverted  into  picturesque 
windings,  and  the  ground  disposed  in  parterres,  shrubberies, 
and  walks. 

Another  plan  in  agitation  is,  the  formation  of  a  new  street 
from  Charing-cross  to  the  British  Museum.  This  street  will 
form  a  direct  line  from  Charing-cross  to  Bedford  chapel,  Char- 
lotte-street, where  it  will  turn  to  the  right,  and  be  continued  to 
Hart- street.  All  the  houses  between  the  British  Museum  and 
St.  George's  church  will  be  pulled  down,  so  as  to  afford  a  good 
view  of  both  these  buildings. 

Coventry-street  is  to  be  continued  into  Leicester-square,  and 
thence  through  Long-acre,  Great  Queen-st.,  and  Lincoln's-inn- 
fteids  into  Hoi  born,  near  the  N.E.  corner  of  Lineoln's-inn-fields. 

A  plan  has  also  been  formed  for  a  more  direct  communica- 
tion between  Oxford-street  and  Holborn.  A  carriage-way  has 
been  made  from  King-street  into  St.  James's-street. 

Hyde-park  has  been  much  improved  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  majesty's  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  The 
roads,  rides,  and  walks  have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  an 
entirely  new  drive  has  been  made  from  Cumberland-gate  to  the 
N.E.  entrance  of  Kensington-gardens,  thus  affording  a  com- 
munication with  the  gardens  by  carriages*  which  were  formerly 
accessible  on  that  side  by  a  footpath  only,  and  opening  to  the 
public,  in  carriages  or  on  horseback,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  park. 

A  new  bridge  has  also  been  constructed  across  the  west  end 
of  the  Serpentine,  from  designs  by  J.  Rennie,  esq.  This  bridge, 
on  the  Hyde-park  side,  affords  persons  on  horseback  and  on 
foot  a  communication  between  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
park,  and  being  divided  along  the  centre  by  an  iron  railing,  the 
inner  half  of  the  bridge  forms  the  passage  for  those  who  frequent 
Kensington-gardens. 

New  gates  and  lodges,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Burton,  have 
been  constructed  at  the  various  entrances  to  the  park ;  the  rid- 
ing-house and  other  unsightly  buildings  have  been  taken  away, 
a  space  of  ground  behind  Piccadilly-terrace  and  Hamilton-place 
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has  been  converted  into  an  ornamental  garden,  and  an  entirely 
new  fence,  consisting  of  iron  posts  and  a  bar,  has  been  pat  up 
on  each  side  of  the  road. 

The  fields  between  Grosvenor-place  and  Sloane-street  have, 
within  a  few  years,  been  covered  with  buildings,  intended  for 
the  residence  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  houses  an 
of  the  first  class,  and  are  arranged  into  squares,  crescents,  &c, 
of  which  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares  are  the  principal. 

At  Pimlico,  near  the  junction  of  the  Vauxhall  and  Chelsei 
roads,  a  spacious  dock,  or  basin,  has  been  formed,  and  sin- 
rounded  by  wharfs  and  warehouses.  The  ground  between  thic 
dock  and  the  Thames,  formerly  occupied  by  gardens,  is  to  bt 
the  site  of  a  new  town. 

Fleet-market  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient  situation 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  road  from  Bridge-street  t* 
Islington,  as  well  as  to  widen  Threadneedle-street. 

Another  improvement,  which  was  proposed  by  colonel  Trench 
is  the  formation  of  a  terrace  along  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
from  Scotland-yard  to  London-bridge. 

Some  idea  is  also  entertained  of  taking  down  Bell-alley  aid 
the  adjacent  courts,  and  forming  a  covered  arcade  from  tte 
Bank  to  London-wall. 

At  Battle-bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  London,  where  several 
roads  meet,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building,  to  be  called  & 
George's  Cross,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Stephen  Geary.  It  wJ 
be  an  octagon,  and  will  form  one  of  the  stations  cf  the  Metr* 
politan  Ponce. 

St.  Catherine's  Docks,  with  extensive  warehouses,  have  heei 
constructed  to  the  east  of  the  Tower;  and  Collier  Docks,  iron 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  are  projected.  They  are  to  be  sin> 
ated  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  are  intended  to  receive  about  561 
vessels  and  500  barge's. 

Various  other  alterations,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  th« 
metropolis,  such  as  the  rebuilding  of  Si  Dunstan's  church,  the 
erection  of  the  New  Palace,  the  London  University,  the  Post 
Office,  the  British  Museum,  the  King's  College,  &c,  have  al 
ready  been  described  in  the  progress  of  the  work;  it  will  there- 
fore be  unnecessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


amusements  of  the  metropolis  ;  italian  opera  j  theatres 
royal;  oratorios;  minor  theatres;  vauxhall;  con- 
certs ; .  PROMENADES. 

Considering  the  vast  extent,  population,  and  wealth  of  the 
British  capital,  it  certainly  contains  fewer  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment than  any  other  metropolis  in  Europe.  But  whatever  de- 
ficiency exists  in  regard  to  number,  it  yields  to  no  city  in  the 
world  in-  the  splendour  and  excellence  of  those  it  possesses ;  and 
the  English  stage  is  conspicuous  as  having  produced  some  of  the 
most  able  writers  and  the  best  actors  ever  seen  in  the  world. 

THE  KING'S  THEATRE,  or  ITALIAN  OPERA-HOUSE, 

Haymarket, 

Is  the  most  fashionable  place  of  amusement  in  the  British 
metropolis,  having  been  erected  to  gratify  the  increasing  taste  of 
the  public  for  exquisite  music  and  elegant  dancing.  The  per- 
formances consist,  of  Italian  operas  and  ballets,  and  the  per- 
formers.are  the  most  celebrated  from  the  Italian  and  French 
stages.  The  original  building  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  tnough  Mr.  Pennant 
attributes  it  to  sir  C.  Wren.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1790,  and 
shortly  after  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan,  though  the  exterior 
-was  not  erected  in  its  present  style  till  1818,  from  designs  by 
JS&x.  Nash.  It  is  now  a  handsome  edifice  cased  with  stucco,  and 
adorned  with  an  elegant  colonnade  supported  by  cast-iron 
pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  The  front  is  decorated  with  a  relievo 
executed  by  Mr.  Bubb  in  1821,  representing  the  Origin  and 
;Progress  of  Music.  The  interior  is  magnificent,  and  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan.  The  stage  within 
the  walls  is  60.  feet  long  and  80  broad,  and  the  space  across 
from  the  boxes  on  each  side  46  feet.  Each  box  is  inclosed  by 
curtains,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres, 
and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs.  There  are  five  tiers  of  boxes, 
all  of  which  are  private  property,  or  are  let  out  for  the  season  to 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  boxes  will  accommodate 
about  900  persons,  the  pit  800,  and  the  gallery  800. 

The  grand  concert-room,  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  ele- 
gant maimer,  is  95  feet  long,  46  broad,  and  35  high.    The 
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opera  usually  opens  for  the  season  in  January,  and  continues 
its  performances,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  till  August 

Price  of  Jdmission. — Pit,  10#.  6d. }  Stalls,  14#.  6rf. ;  Gallery, 
5*. — Performance  commences  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE, 

Brydges-street, 
Derives  its  origin  from  a  cockpit  near  this  spot,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  theatre  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  in  whose  reign  n 
was  pulled  down,  -  and  rebuilt  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Phoenix.  After  the  Restoration,  the  king  granted  a  patent  foi 
stage  performances  to  Thomas  Killegrew,  who,  in  1662,  erected 
a  new  theatre  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice.  The  acton 
were  the  king's  servants,  and  ten  of  them,  who  were  called 
gentlemen  of  the  great  chamber,  had  an  annual  allowance  of 
ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  lace ;  hence 
the  performers  at  this  house  are  still  styled  "His  Majesty's 
Servants."  Killegrew's  theatre  was  burnt  down  in  1671,  but 
rebuilt  by  sir  C.  Wren,  and  continued  standing  till  1793, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  a  very  large  house  erected  from  designs 
by  Holland.  This,  however,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  February 
24th,  1809,  and  the  present  heavy,  though  substantial,  edifice, 
was  constructed  in  1811,  by  B.  Wyatt,  esq.  The  front  is  a 
the  Doric  order,  and  the  portico,  surmounted  by  a  statue  oi 
Shakspeare,  was  added  in  1820.  The  grand  entrance  leads 
through  a  spacious  hall  supported  by  five  Doric  columns,  to  ai 
elegant  rotunda,  whence  staircases  ascend  to  the  boxes.  Hit 
interior  of  the  house,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1822,  by 
Mr.  Peto,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beazley,  presents  about 
three-quarters  of  a  circle  from  the  stage,  and  has  a  splendid, 
though  not  gaudy  appearance.  It  is  principally  illumined  by 
an  elegant  gas  chandelier  which  hangs  over  the  centre  of  tk 
pit.  The-  stage  at  the  opening  of  the  curtain  is  43  feet  in  width, 
and  38  in  height.  The  diameter  of  the  pit  is  53  feet,  and  tfc€ 
height  of  the  house  from  the  pit-floor  to  the  ceiling  is  50  feet  6 
inches.  There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes,  the  first  and  second 
each  containing  29,  and  eleven  back  boxes.  In  the  space  oa 
each  side  of  the  lower  gallery,  above  the  third  tier,  are  nifit 
boxes  on  each  side,  and  on  a  level  with  the  pit,  are  eight  private 
boxes.  It  is  estimated  that  the  house  will  accommodate  3611 
persons  with  seats,  the  boxes  containing  1828,  the  pit  800,  tht 
lower  gallery  675,  and  the  upper  gallery  308.  The  grand 
saloon  is  an  e  Want  room  about  86  feet  in  length* 
Oratorios  and  Selections  of  Miscellaneous  Music  sure  per* 
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ormed  at  this  theatre  and  at  that  of  Covent-garden,  on  the  Wed- 
lesday  and  Friday  evenings  during  Lent.  There  is  generally 
in  oratorio  also  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  on  Whitsun-eve. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  7s.;  Pit,  3s.  6d.'t  Lower  Gal- 
ery,  2*. ;  Upper  Gallery,  l*.-r-The  performance  commences  at 

o'clock,    //v  (jv^^-^^-a-    -<-•'"       s  '  '     ;     V    '    (\ .    - 
rENT-GARDEN  THEATRE,      J 
Bow-street, 

[s  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  patent  granted,  in  1662,  to  sir 
W.  D'Avenant,  whose  company  was  denominated  the  duke's 
servants,  as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.  The  theatre  which  preceded  the  present,  was  first 
opened  by  the  celebrated  Rich,  about  1732,  but  after  under- 
going several  alterations,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  20. 1808. 
The  new  theatre  was  erected  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  first 
stone  having  been  laid  by  the  duke  of  Sussex,  December  31, 
1808,  and  opened  September  18,  1809,  with  Macbeth.  It  is 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  whole  management  was  formerly 
vested  in  Mr.  John  Kemble,  who  made  many  improvements  and 
Interesting  reforms  in  the  internal  economy,  science,  and  cos- 
tume of  dramas. 

This  great  ornament  of  the  metropolis  is  nearly  of  a  square 
form,  and  is  insulated.  The  architect,  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.,  took 
for  his  model  the  finest  specimen  of  the  Doric  from  the  ruins  of 
Athens — the  grand  temple  of  Minerva,  situated  in  the  Acro- 
polis. The  principal  front  exhibits  a  portico,  which,  though 
magnificent,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Athenian  original ;  it  is 
embellished  with  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  by  Flax- 
man,  and  with  two  basso-relievos  representing-  the  ancient  and 
modern  drama.  The  following  description  will  enable  the  spec- 
tator to  distinguish  the  various  figures. 

The  Ancient  Drama  (that  towards  Hart-street\— In  the  centre,  three 
Greek  poets  are  sitting ;  the  two  looking  towards  the  portico  represent 
Aristophanes  as  Old  Comedy,  and  Menaoder  as  New  Comedy;  before 
whom  appear  Thalia  with  her  crook  and  comic  mask;  Polyhymnia 
playing  on  the  great  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the  less,  Clio  with  the  pipes,  and 
Terpsichore  as  the  muse  of  action ;  followed  by  the  Hours  or  Seasons, 
attendant  on  Pegasus.  The  third  figure,  sitting  in  the  centre,  represents 
JEschylns,  the  father  of  tragedy,  holding  a  scroll  on  his  knee  and  looking 
at  Minerva,  who  is  seated  opposite.  Between  JEsrhylus  and  Minerva, 
J3acchus  stands  leaning  on  his  faun,  and  behind  Minerva  appears  Mel- 
pomene, or  Tragedy,  holding  a  sword  and  mask ;  then  follow  two  Furies 
pursuing  Orestes,  who  supplicates  protection  from  Apollo,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  [the  four-horse  chariot  of  the  Sun.  The  Modern  Drama. — The1 
centre  figure,  looking  from  the  portico,  represents  Shakspeare  seated,  and 
calling  before  him  the  following  characters  ia  the  Tempest ;  Caliban, 
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laden  with  wood,  Ferdinand  sheathing  bia  sword,  Miranda  entmtior 
Prospero,  and  An-1  plnying  hd  a  lyre.  This  fj:*ri  b  t* nm.n*t«4  bf  H#citt 
in  her  car,  attended  by  Lady  Ma^teTh  and  &ta"hvt]^  who  i*  tarn^ng  witj 
horror  from  the  IhhIt  of  Duncan  lyinjc  behind  him.  Id  the  centre.,  look- 
ing towards  the  p.jriitt,  i*  seated  Milton,  contemplating  Urania.  At  bi> 
feet  appears  S*rH»uu  Agon  is  Life  chained.  The  other  figure*  fwprfcwtf 
the  Mask  of  Con  Q?i :  llie  twu  Brothers  a ppp^ar  drivins;  out  three  Bft^b* 
Bale,  with  their  I ender  Com u«T  attd  the  K&efiaptud  Lady  b*e*a  »atird  a 
the  chair.  The.  jrrrjup  fg  term  in  need  hf  two  li$er&t  in  reference  To  li- 
transformation  of  Commas  devotee*. 

The  interior  uf  (he  theatre  is  dopant  and  larger  vthan  the  ole 
houae.  The  staircase  is  adorned  with  Ionic  columns*  tetwev: 
which  are  suspended  Grecian  )iim\^  ;  and  at  the  head  of  it  i 
an  ante-room,  containing  a  statue  of  Shakspeare,  l»y  RossL  Thi 
fronts  of  the  hoxe*  are  appropriately  ornamented  with  the  na- 
tional emblems*  the  rose,  the  thistle^  and  the  shamrock.  Th* 
staff e  is  very  spacious,  and  there  are  three  circles  of  boxen*  twt 
galleries,  an<l  an  extensive  pit.  The  house  is  illuminatud  by  i 
snperb  chandelier  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  rood  Tii 
theatre  is  calculated  to  hold  upwards  of  3000  persons,  and,  when 
crowded,  to  produce  more  than  900/. 

The  company  it  would  be  useless  to  detail,  as  the  perpetual 
removals  and  accessions,  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  other  theatres, 
would  soon  render  such  accounts  imperfect. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  7s. ;  Pit,  3#.  6d. ;  Gallery. 
2s.;  Upper  Gallery,  Is. — The  performance  commences  at  7 
o'clock. 

THE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE 

Was  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1821.  It  is  situated,  as  its 
name  imports,  in  the  Haymarket,  almost  on  the  site  of  the 
original  building,  which  was  erected  in  1702,  an  (J  was  at  one 
period  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Foote.  The  designs  for  this 
elegant  and  commodious  building  were  made  by  Mr.  Nash. 
The  front  is  ornamented  with  a  lofty  portico,  supported  by  six 
columns  of  the  Gorinthan  order,  over  which  are  nine  circular 
windows,  connected  together  by  rich  sculpture.  The  interior 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  old  nouse,  but  is  smaller  than  any 
of  the  regular  theatres.  It  contains  two  tiers  of  boxes,  besides 
two  rows  of  side  boxes ;  that  for  the  king  is  tastefully  fitted  up 
This  theatre  is  licensed  to  exhibit  regular  dramas,  during 
the  summer;  but  is  much  injured  by  the  novel  practice  o: 
keeping  open  the  larger  houses  till  the  end  of  July. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  6s. ;    Pit,  3s.;  Lower  Gallery, 
\  j  Upper  Gallery,  Is. — Performance  commences  at  7  o'clock. 
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Dtarmg  the  winter  a  company  of  French  actors  performs  at 
lis  theatre  to  a  crowded  and  fashionable  audience.  The  admis- 
ion  is  by  subscription  tickets.  Boxes,  6*.  j  Pit,  3#.  6<&— * 
?iie  performance  commences  at  half-past  7. 

ENGLISH  OPERA-HOUSE,  o*  LYCEUM, 

Strand. 

This  summer  theatre  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  Feb. 
6,  1830,  but  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  from  designs  by  Mr. 
3eazley.  The  old  theatre  was  opened  June  15th,  1816,  with  an 
.ddres9,  spoken  by  Miss  Kelly.  Mr.  S.  Beazley  and  Mr.  A. 
A attin  were  the  architects.  The  exterior,  in  consequence  of  the 
ituation  of  the  building,  exhibited  no  architectural  beauties, 
rith  the  exception  of  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  added  in 
823 ;  but  the  interior  was  neat.  It  was  about  35  feet  in  dia- 
neter,  and  the  distance  from  the  orchestra  to  the  front  boxes 
vas  only '30  feet.  It  contained  two  circles  of  boxes,  besides 
ide-boxes,  and  two  galleries. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  5#.;  Pit,  3s.;  Gallery,  2*.; 
Jpper  Gallery,  1«. — The  performance  commenced  at  7  o'clock. 

THE  ROYAL  CIRCUS,  or  SURREY  THEATRE, 

Blackfriars'-road, 
Yas  originally  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  equestrian  per- 
brmances,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hughes ;  but  being  burnt 
lown  in  1805,  it  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  tasteful  form,  and 
he  equestrian  circle  occupied  by  a  spacious  and  convenient  pit ; 
lorses  being  only  occasionally  introduced  on  the  stage.  The 
heatre  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Elliston,  who  in- 
roduced  ballets,  melo-dramas,  &c,  a  style  of  performance 
vhich  is  still  continued  here,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  attract 
good  audiences. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  4s. ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  1#.— 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  6  o'clock. 

THE  ROYAL  COBURG  THEATRE, 

Waterloo  Bridge-road, 

Was  commenced  in  1816,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by 
Alderman  Goodbehere,  as  proxy  for  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  according  to  an  inscription  at  the  corner  of  the 
building.  It  was  opened  in  1818.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  dramatic  representations,  the 
stage  being  very  extensive,  and  every  part  of  the  house  so  con* 
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stnictad  as  to  afford  a  good  view  of  it.  Thrace  am  two  tigr*  <£ 
boxes,  and  the  lower  is  connected  with  a  small  saloon,  contain- 
ing some  fine  marine  paintings  as  well  as  excellent  likenesses  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  S  axe- Co  burg.  The  performances  are 
of  a  similar  description  with  those  of  the  Surrey  theatre. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  4*.;   Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  1*.— 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  6. 

SADLER'S  WELLS, 

St  John's-street  Road, 
Is  so  called  from  the  wells  formerly  situated  here,  and  from  tb 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  a  summer  theatre  was  first  openet 
on  this  spot,  m  1 683.  The  present  building  was  constructed  h 
1765,  but  the  interior  has  been  since  rebuilt.  It  is  appropriate* 
to  the  performance  of  pantomimes,  burlettas,  spectacles,  dane 
ing,  &c. ;  but  is  particularly  famous  for  its  aquatic  exhibitions 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  naumachice  of  the  Romans 
the  whole  space  beneath  the  stage  being  filled  with  water,  aid 
allowing  a  display  very  different  from  that  of  other  theatres. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  4a. ;  Pit,  2s. ;    Gallery,   1*.— 
The  performance  commences  at  half-past  6  o'clock. 

THE  ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE,  l*tb  ASTLEY'S, 

Westminster  Bridge-road, 
Is  a  summer  theatre,  where  pantomimes,  burlettas,  and  m- 
rivalled  feats  of  horsemanship,  rope  dancing,  &c,  are  exhibited 
It  was  first  established  about  1767,  as  an  open  riding-schoo. 
but  in  1780,  was  covered  in,  and  formed  into  a  regular  theatre 
It  has  been  since  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1794  and  1803 
but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now  one  of  the  bestfreqoentcc 
theatres  in  London.  It  generally  commences  its  season  «c 
Easter  Monday  and  closes  in  October. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  As. ;   Pit.  2s. ;  Gallery,    1*<— 
The  performance,  commences  at  half-past  6  o'clock. 

THE  ADELPHI  THEATRE, 

Strand, 
Is  open  during  the  winter  for  the  performance  of  burlettas,  pai- 
tomimes,  and  dancing.  It  was  formerly  called  the  "  Sans 
Pareil,"  and  was,  at  that  time,  the  property  of  Mr.  and  Miss 
Scott;  but  in  1820,  it  changed  its  proprietor,  and  the  perform 
ances  were  very  much  improved.  In  1828  it  became  the  property 
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F  Messrs.  MAlhews  and  Yates,  who  are  supported  by  an  ex- 
client  company. 

In  the  spring  this  theatre  is  open  for  an  entertainment  in 
iaich  Messrs.  Mathews  and  Yates  are  the  only  performers. 

f*rice  of  Admission. — Boxes,  As, ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  1*.— 
The  performance  commences  at  a  quarter  to  7. 

THE  OLYMPIC  THEATRE, 

Wych-street, 
Vas  erected  in  1806,  by  the  late  Mr.  Astley,  for  the  exhibition 
f  equestrian  performances  and  rope  dancing ;  but  it  was  after - 
rards  sold  to  Mr.  Elliston,  by  whom  the  interior  was  much  mi- 
roved.  It  has  since  passed  mto  other  hands,  and  is  now  used 
s  a  winter  theatre,  for  the  performance  of  melo-dramas,  ballets, 
antomimes,  &c.  The  stage  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and  the  pit 
bout  40.    The  boxes  will  accommodate  340  persons,  the  pit, 

00  ;  and  the  gallery,  320. 

Price  of  Admission. — Boxes,  4*. ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  1*. — 
The  performance  commences  at  a  quarter  to  7. 

WEST  LONDON  THEATRE, 

Tottenham  street,  Tottenham-court  Road, 
s  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  melo-dramas,  ballets,  &c. 
t  was  formerly  called  the  Regency  Theatre. 

/Vice  of  Admission. — Boxes,  As. ;  Pit,  2s. ;  Gallery,  1*. — 
The  performance  commences  at  a  quarter  to  7. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

L*his  elegant  place  of  summer  resort  is  situated  near  the 
[Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  about  1£  mile  from  West- 
ainster-bridge.  It  is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Vaux- 
iall,  or  Faukeshall ;  but  the  tradition  that  this  house,  or  any 
,ther  adjacent,  was  the  property  of  Guy  Fawkes,  is  erroneous. 
Che  premises  were,  in  1615,  the  property  of  Jane  Vaux,  and 
he  mansion-house  was  then  called  Stockden's.  From  her  it 
massed  through  various  hands,  till,  in  1 752,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Jonathan  Tyers,  esq.  There  is  no  certain  account  of 
he  time  when  these  premises  were  first  opened  for  the  enter- 
ainment  of  the  public;  but  the  Spring  Gardens  atVauxhall 
Lre  mentioned  in  the  "  Spectator,"  as  a  place  of  great  resort. 
These  gardens  are  now  beautiful  and  extensive,  and  contain 

1  variety  of  walks:  when  open  for  public  amusement,  they 
ire  illuminated  with  variegated  lamps,  and  embellished  with 
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transparent  devices.  Nearly  facing  the  west  door  is  an  or- 
chestra, and  opposite  to  it  is  a  pavilion  of  the  Composite  order. 

Trie  different  boxes  and  apartments  of  these  gardens  are 
adorned  with  paintings,  many  of  which  were  executed  bf 
Hogarth  and  Hayman.  Hie  latter  has  chosen  his  subjects  from 
Shakspeare.  The  musical  performance  is  m  a  great  room,  <r 
rotunda,  70  feet  in  diameter.  Beyond,  is  a  piazza  of  fhe 
arches,  which  open  in  a  semicircle,  with  a  temple  and  dome  4 
each  end :  in  the  centre,  is  a  grand  portico  of  the  Doric  order. 

The  entertainments  keep  the  company  engaged  three  tunes  i 
week  till  after  1 1  o'clock ;  and  the  parties  who  sup  are  wel 
supplied  and  accommodated  in  the  boxes,  while  others  dance  t> 
the  light  music  played  by  small  bands  in  various  parts  of  1b 
gardens. 

Vauxhall  Gardens  generally  open  in  May,  and  close  at  tb 
end  of  August  The  doors  are  opened  at  7,  the  concert  begins 
at  8,  and  the  fire-works  at  11  o'clock.  During  the  entertain 
ments,  about  400  persons  are  engaged,  nearly  100  of  wbon 
are  vocal  and  instrumental  performers. — Admission,  4#. 

ROYAL  PANARMONION, 

Liverpool-street,  Battle  Bridge. 
This  institution  was  formed  in  1829,  and  is  intended  to  com- 
bine in  itself  a  lyric  theatre,  an  assembly  and  concert-room 
reading  rooms  and  refectories,  a  panorama,  and  an  ornamented 
garden.  The  theatre  is  to  be  devoted  to  two  distinct  purposo, 
first,  as  an  academy  for  young  professors  and  pupils  for  tit 
stage;  and  secondly,  as  a  subscription  theatre  for  the  pe> 
formance  of  operas  and  ballets. 

ALMACK'S  BALLS, 

Which  are  held  every  Wednesday  during  the  season,  at  WilhYi 
Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James's-square,  are  very  numeromr; 
and  fashionably  attended.  Several  ladies  of  distinction  an 
styled  lady  patronesses,  and  in  order  to  render  the  balls  mow 
select,  (the  price  of  the  tickets  being  only  7*.)  it  is  necessary 
that  a  visiter's  name  should  be  inserted  in  one  of  these  180165' 
books,  which  of  course  makes  the  admission  difficult.  Other 
balls  are  occasionally  given  at  Willis's  rooms,  but  they  have  so 
connection  with  Almack's. 

ARGYLE  ROOMS, 

Regent-street 

"Ms  rendezvous  of  fashion  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  private 
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esidenee,  which  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Greville,  and  con- 
certed into  a  place  of  entertainment,  frequented  only  by  the 
lpper  classes  of  society.  In  1818,  it  was  rebuilt,  from  designs 
>y  Mr.  Nash,  and  contained  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  for  con- 
certs, exhibitions,  &c.  The  whole  was  burnt  down  in  February, 
L830. 

NEW  ROOMS,  HANOVER-SQUARE, 

Vre  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments,  fitted  up  in  the  most 
iplendid  style,  and  let  out  for  the  performance  of  concerts,  &c. 
Che  usual  price  of  tickets  for  the  concerts  is  10*.  6d. 


Ball*  and  Concerts,  also,  are  frequently  given  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James'  s-square ;  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Strand ;  Freemasons*  Hail,  Great  Queen-street ;  City  of  London, 
3ishopsgate-street ;  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street ;  and 
4/bioTiy  Aldersgate-street. 

PROMENADES. 

rhe  promenades  of  the  metropolis  are  numerous  as  well  as 
>leasant,  though  few  of  them  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
hose  of  the  French  capital  For  a  description  of  the  principal, 
,he  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  articles : — Hyde  Park, 
KLensington  Palace,  the  Green  Park,  Inner  Temple,  Gray's  Inn, 
tYaterloo  Bridge,  St.  James's  Park,  Tower  of  London.  Bond- 
jtreet,  St.  James's-street,  Pall-Mali,  Regent-street,  and  the 
ftegent's  Park,  are  likewise  very  much  frequented  as  prome- 
lades. 

FASHIONABLE  PARTIES. 

rhe  social  meetings  of  the  fashionable  world  consist  of  balls, 
musical  parties  and  routs.  The  latter  appear  to  be  formed  on 
:he  model  of  the  Italian  conversazioni,  except  that  they  are  in 
general  so  crowded,  as  entirely  to  preclude  conversation.  Cards, 
lpoo  these  occasions,  are  usually  provided  for  the  senior  part  of 
;he  company. 

The  expense  of  these  entertainments  depends  entirely  on  the 
species  of  amusement  which  is  provided.  If  balls  are  given, 
the  expense  is  considerable,  as  it  is  usual  to  give  a  supper  to  the 
rompany;  and  at  some  seasons,  fruit  is  necessarily  very  scarce 
ind  of  high  price.  These  repasts  are  generally  provided  by 
,o01e  confectioner  of  repute,  at  a  stipulated  sum,  who  also  pro- 
vides chairs,  plates  and  glasses. 

2  h  2 
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The  time  for  assembling  is  generally  from  ten  to  twelve 
o'clock,  or  even  later,  as  many  persons  visit  several  of  these 
places  in  one  evening.  The  hours  of  departure  are  various  and 
uncertain ;  but  from  balls,  it  is  sometimes  six  or  seven  o'clock  ■ 
the  morning  before  the  whole  have  separated. 

THE  SPORTING  WORLD.  , 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  sports  peculiar  to  England,  ax 
Horse  Racing,  Prize  Fighting,  Cock  Fighting,  &c.  On  on 
race  courses  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  animals  that  art  cat 
rear,  or  money  purchase  ;  and  the  noble  and  the  "  black  leg' 
may  be  found  there,  interesting  themselves  in  the  result  of  tb 
day's  sports.  Cups,  plate,  &c,  are  allotted  to  be  run  for  at  tb 
several  races,  but  the  betting  forms  the  prominent  feature;  am 
the  settling  of  the  bets  takes  place  at  Tattersall's  Repository 
Hyde-Park-Corner,  which  then  presents  as  curious  a  scene  a 
can  well  be  imagined. 

Boxing  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  is  defended  by  many,  ai 
calculated  to  maintain  the  British  character  and  spirit.  In 
Alfred's  time,  wrestling  and  boxing  constituted  part  of  tit 
sports ;  but  pugilism  has  not  been  practised  as  an  art  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  In  1 79 1,  it  was  in  such  high  repute  thit 
Don  Mendoza  opened  the  Lyceum,  in  the  Strand,  for  public  e> 
hibitions  of  sparring.  Since  that  period,  boxing  has  become . 
complete  system,  as  there  are  regular  prize-fighters,  who  content 
for  a  purse  made  up  by  the  lovers  of  the  sport.  On  these  oca- 
sions,  a  large  ring  is  formed  on  some  common,  round  which  i 
motley  group  of  lords,  gentry  and  plebeians,  assemble  to  witnes 
the  contest. 

Sparring,  which  is  boxing  in  gloves,  takes  place  at  the  Tea 
nis-court,  Windmill-street,  Haymarket.  The  exhibitions  an 
previously  advertised,  and  the  price  of  admission  is  generally  & 

Cock  Fighting,  though  a  barbarous  sport,  is  much  encouraged 
Till  within  a  few  years  there  was  a  Cock-pit  Royal,  in  St.  James'* 
nark ;  but  as  the  ground  belonged  to  Christ's  Hospital,  that 
body  would  not  renew  the  lease  for  a  building  devoted  to  cruelty 
A  more  commodious  Cock-pit  has  since  been  built  in  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster;  where  also  dog-fights  take  place,  and 
badgers  and  bears  are  baited.  Visiters  are  made  to  pay  for 
entrance,  and  it  is  advertised  in  the  newspapers  when  these 
fights  are  to  take  place. 

Pigeonrshooting  has  also  its  votaries,  and  near  the  Red-house, 
at  Battersea,  is  an  establishment  expressly  intended  for  tke 
'"vers  of  this  sport. 
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GYMNASTICS. 


Fhese  exercises  have  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  from 
he  continent.  The  London  Gymnastic  Society,  instituted 
jolely  for  their  performance,  has  a  fine  exercise-ground  and 
complete  apparatus  near  Pentonville,  as  well  as  several  branch 
^atablishments  in  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  terms  are  4a. 
>er  month.  All  of  these  were  instituted  by  Professor  Voelker, 
yho  merits  the  highest  eulogium  for  his  perseverance  in  esta- 
)li$hing  the  system ;  while  to  its  beneficial  tendency  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  exercises, 
and  the  concurring  approbation  of  the  medical  profession, 
iffbrd  unequivocal  testimony. 


CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

Towards  the  end  of  a  work  which  presents  such  a  varied  fund  of 
reflection  to  an  active  mind,  it  appears  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
offer  &  &*  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Indeed, 
whether  we  view  our  production  as  a  mere  work  of  reference,  to 
be  consulted  only  for  occasional  purposes,  and  in  some  of  its 
detached  parts ;  or,  as  presenting  the  general  outline  of  a  great 
nation,  in  its  political,  religious,  moral,  commercial,  and  social 
relations,  it  must  stimulate  an  individual  possessed  of  any  por- 
tion of  mind,  to  make  reflections  congenial  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  We  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  accompany  and  assist 
him  in  his  remarks,  by  the  following  general  observations. 

The  vast  extent  of  London,  and  its  immense  population, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  visiter  with  wonder  and  astonishment. 
Even  to  those  who  have  previously  resided  at  Paris,  or  in  any 
other  large  city,  these  circumstances  alone  must  be  matter  of 
surprise ;  for  London  is  not  only  more  extensive  than  Paris,  but 
it  possesses  at  least  400,000  more  inhabitants.  These,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  all  great  trading  cities,  are  a  heterogeneous  mass, 
composed  of  strangers  from  every  town  and  province  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  large  portion  of  Jews,  both  native  and 
foreign,  Indians,  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Swiss, 
and  people  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  world.  From  its  im- 
mense trade,  foreign  and  internal,  a  constant  communication  is 
preserved  with  every  part  of  our  own  dominions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  well  as  with  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  .  The 
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quantify  of  property  of  every  description  flowing  into  the  metro- 
polis, and  distributed  from  it,  is  immense.  The  number  of 
strangers  constantly  here,  either  on  business  or  for  pleasure,  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  100,000.  Hence  the  prodigious  con* 
course  of  people  in  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  carriages, 
carts,  and  other  vehicles,  continually  crowding  through  them, 
are  unparalleled  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

London,  within  the  walls,  is  the  great  repository  of  the  me* 
cantile  wealth,  not  merely  of  the  metropolis,  but  of  the  whok 
country.  Hence  the  buildings  themselves  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  object  for  which  they  were  raised.  Almost  every  housi 
has  a  shop,  or  a  counting-house ;  and  so  closely  are  they  huddlH 
together,  that  in  many  places  room  is  scarcely  left  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  cart  The  ground  is  extremely  valuable,  and  it 
fully  occupied. 

London  is  the  centre  from  which  all  information,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, emanates.  The  number  of  newspapers,  and  other  political 
vehicles,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived  under  appropriate 
heads,  is  prodigiously  great.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  on  pe- 
rusing a  few  of  these,  will  be  astonished  at  the  opposite  senti- 
ments which  they  contain,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the? 
praise  or  censure  the  measures  of  government.  The  head  of  tb« 
executive  government  is  not  exempt  from  public  censure,  ant  I 
critical  examination  and  animadversion.  The  metropolis  not ' 
only  thus  possesses  a  powerful  influence  over  the  political  sent 
ments  of  the  country  at  large,  but  has  a  considerable  weight  witi 
the  higher  powers  from  other  causes.  It  sends  eight  member 
to  parliament, — four  for  the  city  of  London,  two  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  two  for  Southwark.  But  this  is  trifling,  when  con- 1 
pared  with  the  influence  and  riches  of  some  of  its  chartered  con- 
panies,  as  well  as  individuals.  The  Bank  of  England,  which  is 
&  corporation  principally  composed  of  merchants,  has  beet 
closely  identified  with  the  government;  the  minister  has  IV 
quent  recourse  to  the  citizens  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  in 
the  revenue  by  loan ;  and  all  these  circumstances  render  it 
incumbent  on  the  government  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  city  in  general. 

The  metropolis  is  also  the  grand  theatre  for  the  display  of 
talents,  either  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  It  is  here  alone,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  literary  ability 
will  receive  any  adequate  reward.  The  artist  of  genius  wil! 
generally  here  meet  with  encouragement  and  support  He  wiM 
here  find  the  best  productions  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  ia 

-v  department  of  the  fine  arts,  by  the  study  of  which  akttt 
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he*  can  attain  excellence.  In  London  the  best  acton  are  to  be 
seen,  and  the  "most  splendid  theatres  of  which  Great  Britain 
can  boast.  The  talents  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  performers 
at  the  opera  and  concerts  are  unrivalled ;  and  probably,  no  city 
in  Europe  possesses  a  place  of  public  amusement  more  brilliant 
than  Vauxhall.  The  museums,  scientific,  literary,  and  national 
establishments,  are  almost  numberless,  and  carry  along  with 
them  an  influence  on  the  general  intellect  and  character  of  this 
metropolis  altogether  incalculable. 

The  merchants,  bankers,  and  higher  classes  of  tradesmen, 
"bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  manners  to  the  gentry,  with  whom, 
from  their  immense  wealth,  they  are  accustomed  to  associate. 
As  they  possess  the  same  wealth,  and  greater  security  for  its 
enjoyment  than  the  merchants  of  other  countries,  they  display  a 
spirit  of  firm  independence,  to  which  the  latter  appear  to  be 
utter  strangers;  and  from  this  spirit  many  advantages  have, 
doubtless,  arisen,  both  to  the  political  condition  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  England. 


DIARY  OF  AMUSEMENTS  IN  LONDON, 

JKMNTINQ  OUT  THE  PRINCIPAL  OCCURRENCES  WORTHY  OF  NOTICE 
DURING  THE    YEAR. 


JANUARY. 

6th.  Twelfth  Day.  Epiphany  is  celebrated  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's.  Gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  are  pre- 
sented at  the  altar,  in  imitation  of  the  offering  made  by  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  and  the  music  and  singing,  on  this 
occasion,  is  generally  performed  by  the  first  professional  talent 
in  the  metropolis. 

In  the  evening,  the  confectioners'  and  pastry  cooks'  shops 
present  a  brilliant  display  of  ornaments. 

On  Plough  Sunday,  or  first  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  the 
Xiord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen  go  in  state  from  the  Man- 
sion-house to  St.  Lawrence's  church,  and  afterwards  return  to 
dinner. 

On  Plough  Monday,  the  Common-councilmen  and  other 
Ward  Officers  are  sworn  into  Office,  at  Guildhall 
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23d*  Hikry  Term  commence*.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  u* 
first  day  of  the  other  terms,  the  Judges  breakfast  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  house,  and  afterwards  proceed,  about  12  o'clock, 
to  Westminster-hall,  to  open  the  courts  of  law.  The  judges,  si 
well  as  the  counsel,  are,  on  this  occasion,  full  dressed,  and  the 
whole  spectacle  is  well  worthy  a  stranger's  attention. 

During  each  term,  the  Gresham  lectures  are  delivered.  The 
time  and  place  of  delivery,  and  the  subjects,  are  advertised  ii 
the  daily  papers,  and  the  public  are  admitted  gratis. 

FEBRUARY. 

Hie  British  Gallery  generally  opens  in  this  month,  for  th< 
exhibition  and  sale  of  works  by  British  Artists. — Admission,  1* 
Catalogues  1*. 

On  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  in  Lent,  Oratorio! 
or  Selections  of  Music  are  performed  at  Coveat-garden  sal 
Drury-lane  theatres;  and  the  minor  theatres  are  general; 
opened  with  sleight  of  hand  and  mechanical  exhibitions. 

MARCH. 

1st  St.  David's  Day.  The  anniversary  of  the  We& 
Charity-school  is  held. 

17th.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  Bene 
volent  Society  of  St.  Patrick  is  held. 

During  March,  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  most  of  tbt 
charitable  institutions  hold  their  anniversaries.  They  are  gen- 
rally  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner,  preceded  by  a  sermon,  oi 
the  same  day,  or  on  the  previous  Sunday.  They  are  ahrar 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  and  tickets  for  the  dinner,  gene- 
rally  15*.  or  1/.  1*.,  may  be  procured  of  the  stewards,  or  at  tb 
tavern. 

From  March  to  May  inclusive,  the  Blue-coat  boys  sup  fa 
public.    See  page  245. 

APRIL. 

23d.  St.  George's  Day.  His  Majesty's  birth-day  it  usually 
kept  on  this  day.  A  drawing-room  is  held  at  St  James's  ;  and 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns  fire  a  royal  salute  at  one  o'clock,  b 
the  evening,  the  houses  of  his  Majesty's  tradesmen,  and  bmbt 
public  buildings,  are  illuminated. 

On    Maunday    Thursday  a  confirmation  of    the  juvtjuk 

branches  of  the  nobility  takes  place,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 

James's  j  and  at  Whitehall-chapel,  the  annual  royal  donation* 

-Ustributed  by  his  Majesty's  almoner,  to  as  many  poor  mes 
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and  women  as  the  king  is  years  of  age.  The  service  at  White- 
ball  commences  at  three  o'clock,  and  strangers  who  cannot 
obtain  tickets  ■  may  procure  admission  to  the  gallery  by  giving 
1*.  to  the  doorkeeper. 

Easter  Sunday.  The  king,  if  in  town,  attends  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's,  and  receives  the  Sacrament. 

Easter  Monday.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  &c, 
proceed  from  the  Mansion-house  in  state,  accompanied  by 
about  600  Blue-coat  boys,  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street, 
where  they  hear  the  Spital  sermon,  and  afterwards  return  in 
procession  to  the  Mansion-house  to  dinner. 

On  the  same  day,  according  to  annual  custom,  a  stag  is 
turned  out  near  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  in  Epping-forest.  The 
king's  hounds  also  generally  meet  in  the  vicinity  oi'Windsor. 

On  Easter  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  is  held 
Greenwich  fair,  which  presents  an  extensive  field  of  amusement 
for  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

On  Easter  Monday  also,  the  Royal  Amphitheatre,  Sadlers* 
"Wells,  and  the  Surrey  theatre,  open  for  the  summer  season. 

Easter  term  begins  the  third  Wednesday  after  Easter 
Sunday. 

During  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  „  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  exhibit  a  collection  of  modern  paintings,  at  their  gallery, 
in  Suffolk-street,  Haymarket. — Admission,  1*. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  also  open  their  ex- 
hibition towards  the  end  of  April. — Admission,  1*. 

MAY. 

1  st.  On  this  and  the  two  following  days,  the  chimney-sweep- 
ers parade  the  streets  in  various  whimsical  dresses. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  opens  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May.  On  the  preceding  Friday,  a  numerous  company 
enjoy  what  is  termed  a  private  view  of  tne  exhibition ;  and  on  the 
Saturday,  the  Royal  Academicians  and  a  select  party  dine  to- 
gether at  Somerset  House. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  the  churchwardens,  overseers,  &c,  of  each 
parish  of  the  metropolis,  accompanied  by  the  charity-children, 
attend  church,  and  walk  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 

In  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  is  held  at 
St.  Paul's,  when  a  fine  concert  of  sacred  music  is  performed.  A 
rehearsal  of  this  music  takes  place  a  day  or  two  before.  All 
persons  contributing  to  the  charity,  at  the  doors,  are  admitted. 

Jn  ^lay,  alsp,  the  medals  and  rewards  offered  by  tbe  Society 
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of  Arts  are  distributed  to  the  successful  candidate,    Tickeb 
may  be  obtained  of  any  member  of  the  Society. 
Vauxhall  opens  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 

JUNE. 

On  the  first  Thursday  in  this  month,  the  charity  children  or 
London,  to  the  number  of  7000  or  8000,  attend  divine  service  a* 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Tickets  of  admission  can  only  be  obtained 
of  persons  connected  with  the  schools.  A  rehearsal  of  thi 
meeting  takes  place  on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  to  which  person; 
are  admitted,  at  6d.  each. 

Whit^Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Greenwich  fair  i 
repeated,  as  at  Easter ;  and  Woodford  races  are  held. 

In  the  second  week  after  Whitsuntide,  Ascot  races  take  place 

Trinity  Term  commences  the  first  Friday  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day. On  the  first  Sunday  in  this  term,  the  lord  mayor,  snerifis 
aldermen,  &c,  go  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  meet  the 
judges,  and  attend  divine  service. 

24th.    The  sheriffs  are  elected,  at  Guildhall. 

During  this  and  the  two  succeeding  months,  numerous  crickeV 
matches  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  and  there  are  fir* 
quent  rowing  and  sailing  matches  on  the  Thames. 

The  theatres  of  Covent-garden  and  Drury-lane  close  about  tht 
end  of  this  month  or  beginning  of  the  next ;  and  the  Haymarket 
and  English  Opera  open. 

On  Trinity  Monday  a  grand  procession  leaves  the  Trinity 
house,  Tower-hill,  .and  proceeds  by  water  to  Deptford. 

Woolwich  races  take  place  in  June. 

In  the  last  week  in  June,  the  glass-cutters  of  the  metropofe 
go  in  procession  through  the  streets,  exhibiting  various  curious 
specimens  of  their  labour.  The  brass-founders  also  make  a  si- 
milar display  about  this  time. 

JULY. 

The  parliament  is  generally  prorogued  during  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  if  the  king  goes  in  person,  a  grand  proces- 
sion, similar  to  that  when  the  parliament  is  opened,  takes  plats 
from*the  Palace  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  state  .carriage 
drawn  by  eight  beautiful  cream-coloured  horses,  magnificentlr 
caparisoned,  the  splendid  equipages  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
nobility,  the  number  of  soldiers  in  their  state  dresses,  and  tte 
multitude  assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle,  combine  to  prtsemt 
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a  scene  of  unrivalled  interest.    His  Majesty  leaves'  the  palace 
at  about  one  o'clock. 

3 1st    The  British  Museum  is  closed  for  two  months. 

AUGUST. 

1  si  A  rowing-match  takes  place  for  a  coat  and  badge,  which 
?ras  bequeathed  by  Doggett,  an  actor,  to  be  annually  rowed  for 
"by  six  watermen,  in  the  first  year  after  they  were  out  of  their  ap- 


On  the  first  Wednesday  in  this  month,  Edgeware  fair ;  and 
on  the  two  following  days,  Edgeware  races. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3d.  Bartholomew  fair  begins.  It  is  held  in  Smithfield,  and 
continues  three  days. 

Egham  races  are  held  this  month. 

2 1  st.  St.  Matthew's  Day.  The  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  &c,  re- 
pair to  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street,  to  hear  a  sermon,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  the  hall  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  two  of 
the  senior  Blue-coat  boys  deliver  orations. 

28th.  The  sheriffs  are  sworn  into  office  at  Guildhall,  before 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  &c.    The  hall  is  open  to  the  public. 

29th.  Michaelmas  Day.  The  lord  major,  sheriffs,  and 
other  city  officers,  go  in  state  from  the  Mansion-house  to  Guild- 
hall, whence  they  walk  to  St.  Lawrence's  church,  and  hear  ser- 
vice. They  then  return  to  Guildhall,  to  hold  a  common  hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  lord  mayor ;  after  which  the 
old  mayor  gives  the  new  one  a  grand  dinner,  at  the  Mansion- 
house. 

30th.  The  sheriffs  proceed  in  the  barges  of  their  respective 
companies,  to  Westminster-hall,  in  order  to  be  accepted  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  by  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  On  their 
return,  the  senior  sheriff  gives  a  dinner  at  the  hall  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  he  belongs. 

OCTOBER. 

1  st    The  British  Museum  opens.    See  page  288. 

NOVEMBER. 
6th.     Michaelmas  Term  begins. 
8th.     The  lord  mayor  is  sworn  into  office  at  Guildhall. 
9th.     The  lord  mayor's  show  takes  place.    See  page  52. 

DECEMBER. 
About  the  middle  of  this  month,  an  annual  show  of  cattle  is 
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held  at  Dixon's  Repository,  Goswell-street. — Admission,  1*.  It 
was  instituted  by  the  late  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  offered 
prizes  for  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  &c. 

The  number  of  cattle  brought  to  Smitlifield  on  Monday  in  the 
week  preceding  Christmas  is  generally  larger  than  on  any  other 
day  of  the  year.    * 

21st.  St.  Thomas's  Day.  The  common-council-men  art 
elected. 

25th.  Christmas  Day.  Good  music  and  singing  may  be 
heard  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

Besides  these  various  sources  of  amusement,  there  are  mam 
others,  which  have  already  been  described  in  Chapters  i 
and  XIII. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ENVIRONS  OP  LONDON. 


*#*  In  the  following  description,  we  profess  to  notice  onlj  the  most  t 
markable  places  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  as  an  account  of  every  sp 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work. 

ACTON  is  a  village  about  five  miles  from  London,  on  the  roa 
to  Uxbridge.  It  is  noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of  a 
Matthew  Hale,  the  uprightjudge ;  of  Richard  Baxter,  the  noi 
conformist  divine,  and  of  Skippon,  the  parliamentary  genera 
None  of  the  houses,  however,  m  which  these  persons  resided  ai 
now  standing.     Coach,  Bell-inn,  Holborn. 

ASCOT-HEATH  is  about  six  miles  from  Windsor,  on  tl 
road  to  Bagshot.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  races  held  here  in  tl 
second  week  after  Whitsuntide,  which  afford  four  or  five  day 
amusement  to  the  numerous  spectators,  amongst  whom  son 
of  the  royal  family  may  generally  be  distinguished. 

BARNES  is  a  village  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Than* 
about  six  miles  west  of  London.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mi 
from  it  is  Barn  Elms,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  majesl 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  old  house  caQ 
queen  Elizabeth's  dairy,  where  Jacob  Tonson  died.  Here  tl 
celebrated  bookseller  erected  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  til 
Kit  Cat  Club,  and  ornamented  it  with  portraits  of  the  member* 
Barn  Elm*  was  likewise  ttie  residence  uf  Oowteyy  the  poet,  aai 
of  Heidegger,  the  master  of  the  revels  to  George  II. 

BATTERSEA  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  on  the  banks  of  tfc 
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oout  four  miles  from  London.    Here  the  celebrated 

ce  was  born  and  died ;  and  here,  in  a  room  forming 

family  mansion,  he  often  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 

Pope.    This  room  still  remains,  but  the  greater  por- 

i  house  has  been  pulled  down.    In  the  church  is  a 

t  to  the  memory  of  Bolingbroke,  executed  by  Roubi- 

re  likewise  are  buried  Curtis,  the  botanist ;  Astle  the 

;  and  Collins,  the  author  of  the  Peerage.    This  vil- 

ong  been  noted  for  its  asparagus.    The  wooden  bridge 

Thames  here  was  erected  about  1772.     Coachet.— 

qrch- street,  Leadenhall-street,  and  Strand. 

&HEATH,  Kent,  5£  miles  from  London,  is  a  fine 

death,  in  the  parishes  of  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  and 

fc  commands    some  delightful  prospects,   particularly 

lawn  called  the  Point,  behind  a  grove  at  the  west  end 

date-row.    Amongst  the  many  pleasant  villas  which 

4s  heath,   may  be    noticed  Westcomb-park  and  the 

ftds.    The  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  princess  of 

Us  been  pulled  down. 

80,  a  cavern  was  discovered  on  the  side  of  the  ascent  to 
*th.  It  consists  of  several  rooms,  from  12  to  36  feet 
ih  way,  which  have  a  communication  with  each  other 
ad  avenues.  Some  of  the  apartments  have  large  conical 
36  feet  high,  supported  by  a  column  of  chalk.  The 
of  the  cavern  is  50  feet  from  the  entrance ;  at  the  ex- 
fl,  160  feet;  and  it  is  descended  by' a  flight  of  steps, 
les  and  roof  are  rocks  of  chalk,  the  bottom  is  a  fine  dry 
tnd  100  feet  under  ground  is  a  well  of  very  fine  water, 
(deep.    This  cavern  is  said  to  have  been  the  retreat  of 

rde,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  occupied  by 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.    The  entrance  to  it 
'   I  seen  from  the  great  road  leading  to  Dartford.    Admit- 

ien  College,  on  the  east  side  of  Blackheath,  was  erected 

fohn  Morden,  a  Turkey  merchant,  who,  in  1702,  devised 

estates  to  the  Turkey  Company,  for  the  support  of  the 

\  and  the  maintenance  of  poor,  aged,  and  decayed  mer- 

of  England.    The  pensioners,  who  are  allowed  40/.  a 

aust  be  single  men,  members  of  the  church  of  England, 

$  less  than  50  years  of  age.     Over  the  gate  of  the  build- 

I  statues  of  sir  John  and  lady  Morden.   Coaches.-. — Grace- 

fcst. ;  Charing-cross ;  Leadenhall-street;  and  Fleet-street. 

*ACKWALL  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  about  2$  miles 

file  metropolis.    It  is  particularly  noted  for  its  dock-yards, 
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whf&bekmg  to  the  East  India  Company,  Oft  the  ftidft  ef  1st 
liver  are  several  taverns,  which  are  much  frequented,  particubrh 
by  parties  who  come  here  to  eat  white  bait ;  the  windows  con* 
maad  fine  views  of  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Sheetex's-tiH,  aai 
the  adjaeeiit  country. 

Coaches. — Whitechapel  and  Leadenhall-gtreet. 

BOX-HILL  is  a  delightful  eminence  on  the  read  to  Worts 
ingt  about  22  miles  from  London,  and  three  beyond  Leather 
head.  It  received  its  name  from  the  box-trees  planted  on  tat 
south  side  of  it,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  time  of  Charles  1 
Its  situation  is  quite  romantic,  and  it  commands  views  of  Lea- 
don,  the  greater  part  of  Middlesex,  a  considerable  portion  o 
Kent  and  Surrey,  and  Sussex  as  far  as  the  South  Downs.  A 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  contiguous  to  the  high  road,  is  aa  excel 
lent  hotel,  m  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  aw  some  beautiful  lis* 
written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  after  viewing  the  adjacent  scenery. 

BRENTFORD  is  a  market-town  on  the  Thames,  7}  mite 
from  Hyde-park-coraer.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  chapel  m  whkk 
is  a  picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Zoflany.  In  a  field  adit 
cent  to  this  town,  called  the  Half-acre,  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
sex assemble  to  elect  representatives.  The  market-day  b  Toe* 
day.  Coaches. — St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  Gloucester  Co* 
fee-house,  Piccadilly. 

BROMLEY  is  a  market-town  in  Kent,  10  miles  from.  Los 
don.  It  possesses  a  college  founded  by  John  Warner,  bishop  4 
Rochester,  for  20  widows  of  loyal  and  orthodox  clergymen 
The  church  contains  the  monument  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  anth* 
of  the  "  Adventurer,"  who  died  at  this  place  is  1773.  In  tfc 
vicinity  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  adj» 
i  is  St.  Blaice-weu,  a  mineral  spring  similar  to  tills 


cent  to  which  is  St.  Blaize-well,  a  mineral  spring 

at    Tunbridge.       Coaches. — Gracechurch-street;    Flbtl  uUeet 

Gharing-cross ;  Water-lane;  Bridge-street,  Westminster;  set 

Borough. 

BUSHY-PARK  is  a  royal  demesne  near  Hamptott-cosn 
about  12  miles  from  London.  It  is  occupied  by  the  duke  rf 
Clarence.     Coaches. — Bell  or  Bull,  Holborn ;  and  White  Horn 


cellar,  Piccadilly. 

C AMBERWEL.L,  is  a  pK 
from  London-bridge.     It  has  two  churches,  one  of  which  b  t 


GAMBERWELL  is  a  pleasant  village  in  Surrey,  three 


handsome  modern  building.  The  Grove,  which  is  an  embowers! 
walk  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  forms  a  delightful  promenedfr. 
Coaches.— St. Paul's  Church-yard;  Gracechurch-street ;  Le**- 
enhall-street ;  Charing-cross ;  and  Fleetatreel 

CHELSEA  is  a  village  on  the  -Thames,  two  miles  zrom  Les- 
on,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  two  charitable  institutions,  the 
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IfflUfagy  Hospital  and  the  Military  Asylum,  which  have  been 
already  described.  In  the  old  church  is  a  monument  to  sic 
rhomas  More,  erected  by  himself,  and  in  the  church-yard  is  the 
tomb  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  whose  collections  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  British  Museum ;  and  a  monument  erected  by  the 
UinnsBan  and  Horticultural  Societies,  to  the  memory  of  Miller, 
One  author  of  the  "  Gardener's  Dictionary."  The  duchess  of 
Mazarine,  Eleanor  Gwyn,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  sir  Thomas  More,  were  residents  in  this  parish.  At  Chelsea 
Likewise  is  a  Botanical  Garden,  which  was  bequeathed  by  sir 
£Xans  Sloane  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  who  have  erected 
gt  marble  statue  of  their  benefactor,  by  Rysbrach,  in  the  centre  of 
trie  garden.  On  the  south  side  are  two  very  large  cedars  of 
Hibanus  which  were  planted  in  1685,  and  on  the  north  is  a 
gieon-house  and  a  botanical  library.  Don  Saltero's  is  a  famous 
coffee-house  in  Cheyne-walk,  which  was  so  called  from  the  name 
<y£  its  first  proprietor,  Salter,  who,  by  his  eccentric  conduct  and 
collection  of  curiosities  attracted  much  company  to  his  house. 
rbe»e  curiosities  were  sold  by  auction  in  1799,  since  which  pe» 
riod  the  house  has  gradually  declined  in  celebrity.  Chelsea  has 
been  famous  for  its  buns  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The  new 
church  of  Si  Luke's,  Chelsea,  has  already  been  described. 

Co  ache*. — Strand;  Charing-cross ;  Leadenhall-street ;  and 
Fleet-street. 

CHERTSEY,  in  Surrey,  21  miles  from  London,  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity,  with  a  handsome  bridge  over  tht 
JThames.  The  Porch-house  was  once  the  residence  of  Cowley 
the  poet.     Coachet. — Bolt-in-tun,  Fleet-street 

CH1SWICK  is  a  village  on  the  Thames,  about  six  miles 
from  London.  In  the  earl  of  Burlington's  vault  in  the  church, 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  Kent  the  famous  gardener,  and  in 
fche  church-yard  are  interred  the  following  remarkable  charac- 
ters :  earl  Macartney,  who  conducted  the  embassy  to  China  $ 
sir  John  Chardin,  the  oriental  traveller ;  Ralph,  the  historian  j 
Griffiths,  the  original  editor  of  the  Monthly  Review ;  Louther* 
bourg,  the  landscape  painter ;  Hogarth,  on  whose  tomb  is  an 
epitaph  by  Garrick ;  Mary,  countess  of  Faulconberg,  the 
laughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  Tomkins,  the  penman,  to 
•vbofee  memory  a  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  church,  by 
Chantrey ;  and  Ugo  Foscolo,  an  Italian  of  considerable  literary 
attainments. 

Chx*wick-hoiae,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is  richly  adorned  with  sculp 
fcures,  paintings,  &c.    The  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
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ornamented  with  statues  and  other  decorations.    At  tins  mil- 
lion Mr.  Fox  expired  in  1806,  and  Mr.  Canning  in  1827. 

Coaches. — Piccadilly ;  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

CLAPHAM  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  3|  miles  south  from  La- 
don,  consisting  chiefly  of  many  handsome  houses  surrounding  i 
delightful  common,  which  was  formerly  little  better  than  i 
morass,  and  the  roads  were  almost  impassable.  Hie  latter  au 
now  in  an  excellent  state,  and  the  common  itself  is  so  beautifbfl- 
planted  with  trees,  both  English  and  exotic,  that  it  has  mud 
the  appearance  of  a  park.  Near  the  road  to  Wandsworth  is  ; 
reservoir  of  fine  water,  from  which  the  village  is  supplied.  A 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  common  is  a  church,  erected  in  1 776 
and  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  church  is  an  elegan 
chapel.  The  manor-house,  now  a  boarding-school  for  youn 
ladies,  is  situated  near  this  spot,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by . 
curious  octagonal  tower. 

Coaches. — Bank;  Fleet-street j  Charing-cross ;  Strand. 

CLAREMONT-HOUSE,  near  Esher,  about  17  miles  fires 
London,  is  situated  on  a  charming  spot  of  country.  Itwastk 
residence  of  the  late  lamented  and  beloved  princess  Chavrlotn. 
and  the  scene  of  her  death.  The  house  was  originally  built  b 
sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  was  successively  occupied  and  improve! 
by  the  earl  of  Clare,  afterwards  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  lor 
Clive,  viscount  Galway,  earl  of  Tvrconnel,  and  C.  R.  Ehis,  esq. 
of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  parliament  for  the  prince  an 
princess  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  for  65,000/.  Hie  duke  of  Newcastt 
adorned  the  park  by  many  plantations,  under  the  direction  c 
Kent,  and  on  a  mount  erected  a  building  in  the  shape  of  a  eastk 
and  called  it  Claremont,  from  his  own  name,  by  which  the  pbft 
has  been  since  known.  While  the  estate  was  in  the  possession  o 
lord  Clive  the  mansion  was  rebuilt,  and  the  grounds  laid  oat  fc 
Mr.  Brown.  The  house  is  an  oblong,  44  yards  by  34.  On  tk 
ground-floor  are  eight  rooms,  besides  the  hall  and  the  gret 
staircase.  In  the  principal  front,  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  tit 
grand  entrance  under  a  pediment,  supported  by  Corinthist 
columns. 

CROYDON  is  a  market-town  in  Surrey,  ten  miles  fros 
London.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town ;  in  the  fir- 
mer are  the  church,  and  the  remains  of  the  archbishop  of  Cat* 
terbury's  palace ;  and  in  the  latter,  which  is  situated  on  tk» 
high-road  to  Brighton,  stand  the  butter-market,  the  cotf*- 
house,  and  Whitgiffs  Hospital.  The  latter  is  a  brick  bmldW. 
endowed  in  1596  and  1599,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  ward*, 
schoolmaster, and  about  30  poor  brethren  and  sisters,  whom 
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ominaied  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  chapel  iil  this 
ospital  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  founder.  Tne  church 
I  a  capacious  building,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower :  it  cen- 
ains  the  remains,  and  monuments  to  the  memory  of  archbishops 
fheldon,  Wake,  Grindatt,  Whitgift,  Potter,  and  Herring.  The 
nonument  to  archbishop  Sheldon  is  a  fine  specimen  of  sculp- 
ure,  representing  him  in  his  episcopal  robes.  Croydon  has  se- 
eral  charity-schools,  a  theatre,  and  numerous  meeting-houses. 
[*he  iron  railway  from  Wandsworth  passes  by  this  town  to 
»f  erstham,  and  a  canal  leads  from  Croydon  to  the  Thames  at 
totherhithe. 

Coaches. —  Gracechurch-street ;  Bishopsgate-street  Within} 
rlolbora ;  Borough;  and  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

DEPTFORD,  a  large  town  m  Kent,  divided  into  Upper  and 
Jower,  was  anciently  called  West  Greenwich  and  Deptford.  It 
s  seated  on  the  Thames,  four  miles  8.S.E.  from  .London,  and 
s  remarkable  for  its  capacious  victualling-yard  and  docks.  It 
las  a  wet  dock  of  two  acres,  and  another  of  an  acre  and  a  half, 
rith  great  quantities  of  timber,  extensive  storehouses,  &c.  Here 
he  royal  yachts  are  generally  kept.  The  manor-house  of  Say's 
3ourt  was  the  seat  of  John  Evelyn,  esq.,  a  celebrated  natural 
ihilosopher  of  the  last  century,  and  the  residence  also  of  Peter 
he  Great,  during  the  time  that  he  worked  as  a  shipwright  in  the 
ard.  But  this  house  has  been  demolished  many  years,  and  on 
U  site  now  stands  the  workhouse  of  St.  Nicholas. — In  Deptford 
ire  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Paul ;  and  two  hos« 
titals,  one  of  which  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  is 
ailed  Trinity-house  of  Deptford  Strond ;  it  contains  21  houses, 
md  is  situated  near  the  church.  The  other,  called  Trinity  Hos* 
►ital,  has  38  houses.  Both  are  for  decayed  pilots  or  masters  of 
hips,  or  their  widows.  On  Trinity  Monday  a  grand  procession 
omes  here  by  water  from  Trinity-house,  and  is  received  with 
he  firing  of  cannon  and  other  marks  of  joy  and  festivity.  Be- 
ides  the  churches,  there  are  chapels  belonging  to  the  metho* 
lists,«to  the  baptists,  and  other  classes  of  dissenters. 

About  half  a  mile  south  from  Deptford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lavensbourne,  is  a  large  building,  in  which  gun-barrels,  bayo- 
lets,  halberds,  &c,  are  manufactured  by  machinery,  set  in  motion 
>y  a  steam-engine  of  vast  power.  Over  Deptford  Creek,  which 
vas  formerly  passed  in  boats,  and  frequently  attended  with 
langer,  a  commodious  wooden  bridge  has  been  erected  for  foot- 
passengers. 

Coaches. — Chariug-cross,  and  Gracechurch-street. 

DORKING,   m  Surrey,  23   miles  from  London,  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  very  beautiful  scenery.  Leith  Hill,  Box  BUI,  Nor 
bury  Park,  and  Mickleham,  in  its  vicinity,  are  well  worthy  if 
a  visit.  About  half  a  mile  from  Dorking  is  Deepdene,  the  ele- 
gant mansion  of  Mr.  Hope. 

Coaches. — Cross  Keys,  Gracechurch-street  5  Golden-croa 
Charing-cross. 

DULWICH  is  a  hamlet  of  Camberwell,  about  five  miles  fins 
London,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  was  &- 
merly  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  was  the  birth-place  « 
Nan  Catley,  the  actress,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lascelles.  God's  Gtf 
College,  at  this  place,  was  founded  by  Edward  Alleyne,  esq, 
player  of  great  celebrity,  and  a  contemporary  of  Shakspean 
who  having  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  retired  to  Dulwid 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  his  college,  which  he  devote 
to  the  maintenance,  education,  and  relief  of  poor  and  need 
people,  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Without,  St  Saviour's  i 
Southwark,  part  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  Cambenm 
The  manor  of  Dulwich  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  this  co 
lege,  and  the  estate  being  much  increased  by  inclosures,  doct- 
tions,  and  the  advanced  value  of  land,  while  the  original  nut- 
ber  of  persons  relieved  has  not  been  enlarged,  a  situation  i 
God's  Gift  College  is  extremely  desirable,  and  approaches  i 
opulence.  ♦ 

The  chapel  of  the  college  contains  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Tran* 
figuration,  by  Julio  Romano :  but  the  principal  object  of  cur* 
sity  is  the  Picture  Gallery »,  which  was  erected  in  1813,  uadr 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane.  It  contains  a  fine  collection  (\ 
pictures,  which  were  left  by  sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  an  eminerf ' 
historical  painter,  and  intended  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  K* 
tional  Gallery.  The  public  are  allowed  to  view  this  galle? 
every  day,  except  Fridays  and  Sundays.  The  hours  of  adm> 
sion,  from  April  to  November,  are  from  ten  to  five ;  and  fin* 
November  to  April,  from  eleven  to  three.  Tickets  of  adnu* 
sion  may  be  obtained  gratis  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  Harley-street ;  K 
Colnaghi,  Pall  Mall  East ;  Mr.  Ackermann,  Strand ;  and  JL 
Clay,  Ludgate-hill. 

Coaches, — Gracechurch-street,  and  Fleet-street 

EGHAM  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  18  miles  west  of  Londoa 
remarkable  for  its  races,  which  are  held  at  Runnymead  in  S? 
tember.  This  mead  is  likewise  celebrated  as  the  place  whs* 
king  John  was  compelled  to  sign  Magna  Charts,  In  ti* 
parish  also  is  Cooper's  Hill,  the  subject  of  Denham's  cektatoi 
poem. 

Goacto.— mite-Horse  Cellar,  and  Ffeetrstreet. 
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ELTHAM,  about  8  miles  from  London,  has  the  remains  of 
a  palace,  in  which  Edward  II.  resided. 

Coaches. — Charing-cross,  and  Fleet-street. 

EPPING,  a  town  in  Essex,  17  miles  from  London,  famous 
for  its  butter  and  sausages.  On  Epping  Forest  a  stag  is  turned 
out  annually  on  Easter-Monday,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public. 

EPSOM  is  a  town  in  Surrey,  about  1 5  miles  from  London. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  mineral  springs,  but  is  now  more 
noted  for  its  horse-races,  which  are  held  in  May  and  October, 
and.  attract  an  immense  number  of  spectators.  The  race-ground 
is  an  elevated  spot,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  A  hand- 
some race-stand  was  erected  here  in  1829.  Pitt-place,  near  Ep- 
som church,  is  an  elegant  mansion,  where  lord  Lyttelton  ex- 
pired, three  days  after  a  singular  dream  in  which  he  was  warned 
of  his  approaching  dissolution. 

Coaches. — Charing-cross;  Bridge-street,  Westminster  j  Hol- 
born;  Gracechurch-street ;  Fetter-lane. 

ETON,  21  miles  from  London,  a  village  on  the  Thames,  in 
Bucks,  opposite  Windsor,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a 
bridge,  was  in  ancient  times,  and  is  at  present,  famed  for  its 
royal  college  and  school,  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  for 
the  support  of  a  provost  and  seven  fellows,  and  the  education  of 
seventy  youths  in  classical  learning.  It  consists  of  two  quad- 
rangles ;  one  appropriated  to  the  school  and  the  lodgings  of 
the  masters  and  scholars,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  copper 
statue  of  the  founder ;  the  other  to  the  apartments  of  the  provost 
and  fellows.  The  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  The 
chapel  is  a  stately  structure,  resembling  that  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  marble,  statue,  by  Bacon, 
of  the  ill-fated  Henry.  The  seventy  king's'  scholars,  as  those 
are  called  who  are  on  the  foundation,  when  properly  qualified, 
are  elected,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  to  King's  College, 
in  Cambridge,  but  are  not  removed  till  there  are  vacancies,  and 
then  according  to  seniority.  After  they  have  been  three  years 
at  Cambridge,  they  claim  a  fellowship.  Besides  those  on  the 
foundation,  there  are  seldom  less  than  300  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen's sons,  who  board  at  the  masters'  houses,  or  within  the 
bounds  of  the  college.  The  revenue  of  the  college  amounts  to 
about  5000/.  a  year.  The  lover  of  poetry  will  always  recollect 
Oray's  "  Ode  to  Eton  College,"  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
The  celebrated  Porson  was  educated  here. 

Eton  College  and  Chapel  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the 
attendant 
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The  Hon  Mentetn  is  a  singular  custom,  which  takes  place 
triennially  on  Whit  Tuesday.  Hie  young  gentleman  of  Eton 
College  march  in  procession  to  Salt-hill,  a  small  mound  on  the 
side  of  the  Bath  road,  whore  their  captain,  who  is  the  best 
scholar  among  those  belonging  to  the  foundation,  reertee  apes- 
sage  from  some  ancient  author.  The  young  gentlemen,  called 
salt-bearers,  who  are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  disperse  ia 
various  directions,  to  collect  money  from  all  passengers,  none 
being  permitted  to  pass  without  bestowing  something ;  a  tkktt 
is  then  given,  which  is  generally  worn  in  the  hat,  that  they  may 
not  be  again  solicited.  The  money  thus  collected,  which 
amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds,  is  given  to  the  captain,  ta 
enable  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  one  of  the  Universities. 
This  ceremony  is  generally  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  the 
royal  family  and  a  splendid  company. 

Splendid  regattas  take  place,  June  4,  and  the  last  Saturday 
in  July.  On  these  occasions  the  young  gentlemen  of  Eton  go 
in  procession  in  several  boats,  to  a  meadow  opposite  Surly  HaU 
where  a  cold  collation  is  provided,  and,  on  their  return,  fin- 
works  are  exhibited  on  an  island,  a  little  above  Windsor  Bridge 

Coaches. — Fleet-street,  and  White-horse  Cellar. 

FAIRLOP-OAK,  a  celebrated  tree  in  Hainault  Forest 
1$8sex,  was  blown  down,  February  1820.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  extended  branches,  which  covered  a  space  more  than  380 
feet  in  circumference,  and  under  which  a  fair  was  annually  hek 
on  the  first  Friday  in  July.  This  fair  originated  with  the 


trie  Mr.  Day,  a  pump  and  block-maker  of  Wagjpmg,  who  hav- 
ing a  small  estate  in  the  vicinity,  annually  repaired  here  on  th* 
day  above  mentioned,  with  a  party  of  friends,  to  dina  on  boas 
and  bacon.  Every  year  added  to  the  number,  and  in  the  com* 
Of  a  short  time  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  far, 
which  is  still  continued,  though  the  eccentric  institutor  and  the 
venerable  oak  are  no  longer  in  existence.  The  pump  and  block- 
makers  of  Wapping  always  attend  in  a  boat  drawn  by  six  harass. 
and  accompanied  by  music. 

FROGMORE  is  a  charming  estate,  about  half  a  mile  frost 
Windsor,  originally  the  property  of  the  hon.  Mrs.  Egerbon,  bat 
in  1792  purchased  by  the  consort  of  George  III.,  by  whom  t 
was  greatly  improved.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  asi 
adorned  with  several  ornamental  buildings,  some  of  which  wen 
designed  by  Wyatt,  and  others  by  the  princess  Blisabeth.  He 
majesty  had  a  private  printing-press  here,  under  the  superia- 
tendenee  of  her  librarian. 

FULHAM  b  a  village  four  miles  from  London,  on  the  norta 
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ank  of  the  Thames,  over  which  is  a  wooden  bridge,  where  a 
)11  must  be  paid.  The  church  contains  numerous  monuments, 
ne  of  which  was  erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  Butts,  mentioned  by 
lhakspeare  in  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in  the  church-yard  are  depo- 
rted most  of  the  bishops  of  London  since  the  Restoration.  In 
'ulham-house,  near  the  bridge,  Granville  Sharp,  esq.,  the  zea- 
>us  friend  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  died  in  July  1813. 
>n  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  short  distance  west  of  Fulham, 
tands  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London,  the  gardens  of  which 
ontain  numerous  botanical  curiosities.  Here  the  amiable 
ishop  Porteus  expired  in  1809.  The  nursery-grounds  and 
larket-gardens  of  Fulham  supply  Covent-garden  with  large 
uantities  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Coaches. — St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  Strand;  and  White-horse 
Cellar. 

GRAVESEND  is  situated  on  the  Thames  in  Kent,  22  miles 
rom  London.  Here  vessels  entering  the  river  are  visited  by 
le  custom-house  officers.  During  summer,  steam-boats  leave 
iOndon  for  this  place  every  morning,  and  return  in  the  after- 
ioon.  About  three  mites  from  Gravesend  is  Cobham  Hall,  the 
eat  of  earl  Darnley. 

Coaches. — Bull,  Leadenhall-street ;  Golden-cross,  Charing- 
ross ;  Cross  Keys,  Wood-street. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  in  Kent,  five  miles  E.S.E.  from 
London,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  Old 
'hurch  is  a  handsome  stone  fabric,  constructed  in  the  Grecian 
tyle :  it  contains  three  portraits  of  sovereigns,  and  a  curious 
aiming,  on  board,  representing  a  monumental  effigy  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  New  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  com- 
lenced  in  1823,  from  designs  by  Basevi,  and  consecrated  July 
5,  1825.  It  is  situated  between  the  Hospital  and  the  Park, 
nd  is  capable  of  accommodating  1713  persons.  This  edifice  is 
f  Grecian  architecture.  It  is  built  of  white  brick,  with  stone 
ressings.  The  front,  which  presents,  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  co- 
iimns,  is  of  stone,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  tower  of  two 
tories.  The  interior  is  chastely  ornamented,  and  over  the  altar 
i  a  picture  by  Richter,  representing  Christ  healing  the  blind. 

Among  the  charitable  foundations  are  two  colleges  for  poor 
eople ;  one  founded  by  the  celebrated  antiquary,  William  Lani- 
ard, being  the  first  erected  by  an  English  protestant  subject ; 
nd  the  otner  by  Henry  Howard,  ear^pf  Northampton.  This 
)wn  has  been  the  residence  of  many  noble  and  literary  charac- 
srs.  William  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  resided  here 
fter  his  release  from  prison  by  Henry  VIII.,  till  his  death  in 


99%  nam. 

1518  j  bishop  Gsjttnll  lived  bare  before  his  promote*  to  tb 
fee  of  Chester,  in  1714 ;  the  brave  sir  John  Lawtoo,  fc 
scourge  of  the  Dutch,  died  here  of  the  wounds  received  in  tie 
great  engagement  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  in  May  1665;  tbelatte 
days  of  sir  John  Leake  were  passed  here,  in  a  villa  bunt  for  hi 
vwn  residence  j  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  lodgings  in  Church-sto* 
in  1737,  when  he  composed  a  great  part  of  his  Irene  as  k 
walked  in  the  park. 

Greenwich  was  the  birth-place  of  queen  Mary  and  qua 
Elisabeth ;  and  here  Edward  VI.  died.  A  palace,  erected  bet 
by  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  named  it  Placentu,v> 
enlarged  by  Henry  VII.,  and  completed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  b* 
becoming  ruinous,  was  pulled  down  by  Charles  II. ;  who  bega 
a  magnificent  edifice,  and  lived  to  see  the  first  wing  finkta 
He  also  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  round,  planted  it,  an 
erected  a  royal  observatory  on  the  top  of  the  hifl,  for  the  use 
the  celebrated  Flamstead,  whose  name  the  house  retains,  ft 
present  astronomer  royal  is  Mr.  Pond,  and  the  instruments  rod 
use  of  are  considered  the  best  in  Europe ;  but  the  observatory  * 
not  open  to  the  public.  From  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  i 
English  astronomers  make  their  calculations. 

The  park  and  hill  are  distinguished  for  their  beantif. 
scenery,  and  extensive  prospects  of  London  and  the  adjtcel 
country.  They  are  much  frequented  during  summer  by  pic* 
parties,  who  either  bring  their  own  provisions,  or  obtain  refrei 
tnent  from  the  numerous  tea  and  coffee-rooms  in  the  street  lee 
ing  to  the  entrance  of  the  Park.  They  are  likewise  much  r 
sorted  to  at  the  fairs  which  are  held  here  on  the  Monday,  Tut 
day,  and  Wednesday,  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  weeks. 

The  Hospital  and  Naval  Asylum,  which  form  the  princifd 
ornaments  of  this  place,  have  been  already  described  in  anoti 
part  of  the  work. 

Coaches  and  Omnibus .— Charing-cross ;  Gracechurch-etred 
Fleet-street — Boats  go  during  summer,  every  half-hour,  fi^ 
the  Tower-stairs,  and  the  fare  is  Only  6d. 

HACKNEY  is  an  extensive  and  populous  village,  about  tfj 
miles  from  Shoreditch  church,  having  for  its  hamlets,  Upper  w 
Lower  Clapton,  Shaeklewell,  Dalston,  andHomerton.  It  is  noH 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  witty  Dr.  South,  and  the  benevoH 
Howard;  and  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  hackney  coscH 
though  the  term  hackney,  as  applied  to  any  thing  hired,  ** 
made  use  of  before  this  village  was  in  much  repute.  The  prfl 
emal  objects  worthy  of  notice  are,  the  mansion  at  the  extras^ 
of  Chuveh*treet,  formerly  the  residence  of  Ward,  whose  v&*\ 


as  be^  immortalized  by  Pope;  the  nuwerv-grotnids  of  Messrs. 
l«oddiges,  containing  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  exotic*  A 
he  kingdom ;  Brooke-house,  at  Clapton,  erected  on  the  site  of 
.  mansion  inhabited  by  lord  Brooke;  and  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Clapton,  The  church,  erected  in  1797,  is  a  heavy 
>riek  building,  to  which  a  stone  steeple  and  porticoes  were 
dded  in  181? ;  the  vestibules  are  ornamented  with  several  mo* 
uments,  brought  from  the  old  church,  only  the  steeple  of  which 
emain*.  The  church-yard  is  planted  with  trees,  which  give  it  a 
ery  rural  appearance,  and  render  it  a  pleasant  promenade.  Hack* 
Ley  has  several  chapels  of  ease,  and  numerous  meeting-houses, 
n  one  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  formerly  officiated.  A  new  church 
ilso,  called  West  Hackney  church,  was  erected  at  ShackleweH, 
n  1 823.  The  meetings  of  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  held 
it  the  Mermaid  tavern  here. 

Coaches. — Royal  Exchange ;  Flower  Pot,  Bishopsgate-etnet) 
Strand;  Snow-mil;  Oxford-street. 

HAMMERSMITH  is  a  populous  village  about  four  miles 
rest  of  London,  with  a  church,  two  chapels  of  ease,  and  several 
neetmg-houses :  in  one  of  the  former  is  a  monument  to  the 
neniory  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  resided  nearly  opposite 
he  chapel,  and  died  in  1646 ;  m  the  chancel  is  a  bronze  bust  of 
Jharles  I.,  placed  here  by  sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  whose  heart  is 
ieposited  in  an  urn  beneath.  Hammersmith  has  a  nunnery, 
he  inmates  of  which  are  denominated  English  Benedictine 
Dames.  It  is  situated  in  King-street,  and  has  a  chapel  attached 
o  it.  Thomson  wrote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  "  Winter," 
it  the  Dane  coffee-house  in  this  village ;  and  the  terrace  was  let 
nany  years  the  residence  of  Loutherbourg,  the  painter,  and 
>f  Murphy,  the  dramatic  writer.  Hammersmith  is  interspersed 
vith  numerous  villas.  Brandenbiirgh-house,  formerly  the  refci- 
lence  of  the  margravine  of  Anspacn,  and  afterwards  of  her  ma* 
esty,  queen  Caroline,  who  expired  there  August  7 ,  1821,  was 
>ulled  down  in  1823. 

Hammersmith-bridge  was  erected  in  1827,  and  is  designed 
o  form  a  shorter  route  to  Barnes,  East  Sheen,  and  other  places 
>n  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
*oadway  suspended  to  iron  chains,  which  are  carried  over  two 
itone  piers  and  archways,  and  made  secure  to  abutments  at 
iach  end  of  the  bridge.  The  extreme  length  of  the  road  is  822 
feet,  and  the  clear  water  way  688  feet.  The  road  is  16  feet 
ibove  the  high  water  mark,  and  20  feet  in  width';  besides  a 
Foot-path  of  five  feet.  The  whole  cost  of  this  elegant  structure 
iras  about  80,000/.    Mr.  Tierney  Clark  was  the  architect. 
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CoacAet  and  Omnibut. — St  Paul's  Churchyard;  Stnad; 
and  White  Horse  Cellar. 

HAMPSTEAD  is  situated  in  Middlesex,  four  miles  N.  % 
from  London.  It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is  si- 
mounted  by  an  extensive  heath.  The  fine  views  of  the  metn- 
polis  from  the  heath,  and  from  most  parts  of  the  village,  pan- 
cularly  from  Shepherd'a-fields,  are  not  the  only  beauties  of  tk 
scene j  the  home  landscape,  consisting  of  broken  ground,  £ 
vided  into  enclosures,  and  well  planted  with  trees,  is  extreme* 
picturesque.  This  village  is  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters :  t>, 
sides  the  old  spa,  which  is  of  a  chalybeate  quality,  there  are  t* 
other  kinds  of  mineral  waters;  the  one  a  purgative  saline,  aimik 
to  that  of  Cheltenham,  the  other  of  a  sulphurous  nature.  0 
the  left  of  the  entrance  to  Hampstead,  is  a  house  supposed  i 
be  that  in  which  sir  Henry  Vane  resided  at  the  time  of  tfe 
Restoration.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Dr.  Butler,  author  t 
the  Analogy  between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  wk 
ornamented  the  windows  with  stained  glass,  (principally  subject 
from  scripture,)  which  still  remains.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  i 
an  ancient  building,  called  the  Chicken-house,  which,  traditi* 
says,  was  a  hunting-seat  of  James  II. ;  one  of  the  windows  wt 
formerly  ornamented  with  small  portraits,  in  stained  glass,  i 
James  I.  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  church  was  retmi 
in  1747;  and  its  spire,  rising  through  the  trees,  forms  apt 
turesque  object  from  whatever  part  of  the  adjacent  country 
is  seen. 

Hampstead  has  been  the  residence  of  many  literary  character, 
as  well  as  noblemen.  Sir  Richard  Steele  lived  in  a  house  a 
Haveratock-hill,  which  is  still  called  Steele's  cottage;  it  is  sib 
ated  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  London ;  in  the  same  tear 
ment,  died  sir  Charles  Sedley.  Gay  and  Akenside  were  Hkevff 
residents  at  Hampstead.  At  Hollybush-Iiiil,  in  the  house  fc 
merly  frequented  by  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  Steevens,  the  editor  s 
Shakspeare,  lived  and  died.  Chi/cPs-hilt,  west  of  Hampstetf 
heath,  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  including  Wind* 
Castle,  the  obelisk  on  Bagshot-heath,  the  Surry  hills,  and,  oa 
clear  day,  the  Hog's-back  in  Hampshire. 

Coaches* — James-street,  Covent-garden ;  Exchange;  Totte- 
ham-court-road ;  Bank. 

HAMPTON  COURT  is  a  royal  palace,  on  the  northern  \xf 
ders  of  the  Thames,  about  13  miles  from  London.  It  wis 
erected  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  on  tile  site  of  a  manor-house  be- 
longing to  the  Knights-hospitallers,  and  was  so  capacious,  thtf 
't  was  said  to  have  been  provided  with  280  beds  tor  visiteri** 
perior  rank. 
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Wolsey  presented  it  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1 526.  Edward  VI. 
*ras  bom  at  Hampton-court,  October  12,  1537,  and  his  mother, 
}ueen  Jane  Seymour,  died  there  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  1540,  Catherine  Howard  was  openly 
shown  here  as  queen.  Catherine  Parr  was  married  to  the  king 
it  this  palace,  and  proclaimed  queen  July  1 2,  1542.  Philip  and 
Mary  kept  their  Christmas  at  Hampton-court  with  great  solem- 
nity in  1558 ;  when  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  was  illuminated 
with  1000  lamps  curiously  disposed.  Queen  Elisabeth,  after 
she  came  to  the  throne,  frequently  resided  at  Hampton-court 
[n  this  palace  was  held,  in  1 603,  the  celebrated  conference  be- 
tween the  presbyterians  and  the  members  of  the  established 
church,  which  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
alterations  in  the  liturgy.  Charles  I.  retired  to  Hampton-court 
ra  account  of  the  plague  in  1625.  This  palace  was  occasionally 
inhabited  by  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  The 
luke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  queen  Anne,  was  born  in  this  palace, 
July  24,  1689.  George  I.  occasionally  visited  Hampton-court, 
as  did  his  successor  to  the  throne ;  but  the  palace  was  never 
Inhabited  by  George  III.  nor  by  his  present  majesty. 

The  usual  approach  to  the  .palace  is  from  the  west.  Here 
m  the  right  and  left,  are  seen  ranges  of  subordinate  chambers 
vnd  domestic  offices,  portions  of  the  building  constructed  by 
Wolsey,  and  on  the  latter  side  are  the  royal  stables.  The 
west  front  of  the  palace  comprises  three  stories.  Beyond  the 
archway  of  the  portal  is  the  first,  or  entrance-court,  a  qua- 
irangle,  167  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  141  from  E.  to  W.  This 
«ads  through  a  groined  archway,  to  the  second  or  middle 
quadrangle,  which  measures  133  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  92 
Teet  from  E.  to  W.  On  the  turrets  are  introduced  busts  of  the 
Caesars.  On  the  left  is  the  great  hall,  in  which  queen  Caroline, 
the  consort  of  George  II.,  ordered  several  plays  to  be  performed, 
particularly  one  for  the  late  emperor  of  Germany,  when  he 
risited  England  in  1730.  On  the  front  of  the  third  story  is  a 
large  and  curious  astronomical  clock,  made  by  Tompion :  on 
he  S.  side  is  a  stone  colonnade  of  fourteen  columns,  leading  to 
he  great  staircase.  The  third  great  quadrangle,  usually 
termed  the  Fountain  Court,  from  the  fountain  in  the  centre, 
consists  chiefly  of  buildings  constructed  by  sir  C.  Wren,  in  the 
ime  of  king  William.  This  quadrangle  is  110  feet  by  117. 
3n  the  N.  side  is  the  queen's  staircase,  the  side  of  which, 
minted  by  Vick,  represents  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  with  the 
luke  of  Buckingham,  as  Science  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
rhile  Envy  is  struck  down  by  naked  boys. 
2  x 
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The  GlafW,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Fountain  Court,  fonw 
the  8.  tide  of  a  small  quadrangle.  On  the  outer  wall,  at  each 
side  of  the  door,  art  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  impaled  vita 
Seymour;  and  the  initials  H.  L,  united  by  a  true-lover's  knot 
The  interior  was  fitted  up  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Tkt 
original  roof  remains,  and  is  ornamented  with  ranges  of  largi 
pendants,  each  being  formed  into  the  representation  of  a  bal- 
cony, on  which  are  placed  winged  angels  with  musical  instnv 
ments ;  the  altar-piece  is  Grecian,  and  adorned  with  Cormthitt 
columns. 

The  area*  emttmfafmde,  or  grand  front,  comprehends  tie 
whole  of  the  state  apartments.  It  was  begun  in  1690,  and 
completed  in  1694,  alter  the  designs  of  sir  G.  Wren.  Tht 
grand  elevation  towards  the  east  is  about  330  feet  in  extent 
Immaterial  chiefly  used  is  brick,  of  a  bright  red  hue ;  hut  tat 
numerous  decorations  are  of  stone.  The  southern  front,  whkfe 
is  328  feet  in  length,  has  a  central  compartment  of  stone,  bat 
is  less  embellished  than  that  towards  the  J5.  On  the  entahlatura 
which  is  sustained  by  four  columns,  is  inscribed  Guuelmu 
st  Maria,  R.  R.  S.,  and  on  the  parapet  are  placed  four  statoat 
■ — Flora,  Ceres,  Diana,  and  Pomona. 

Painted  Ga/frry.— The  State  JpartmenU  are  approached  by 
the  King'*  Staircau^  which  was  painted  by  Antonio  Verrio.  Ob 
the  left  side  are  represented,  Apono  and  the  nine  Muses,  at 
whose  feet  sits  the  god  Pan,  with  his  unequal  reeds ;  and  a 
little  below  is  the  goddess  Geres,  holding  in  the  one  hand  a 
wheatsheef,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  loaves  of  bread. 
At  the  feet  of  Geres  is  Flora,  surrounded  by  her  attendant* 
and  holding  a  chaplet  of  flowers.  Near  her  are  the  two  river 
gods,  Thame  and  Isis,  with  their  urns,  and  in  the  centre,  t 
large  table  decorated  with  flowers. 

On  the  ceiling,  are  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  Ganymede  riding 
on  Jupiter's  eagle,  and  offering  the  cup,  and  in  the  front  » 
Juno's  peacock.  One  of  the  Pares,  with  her  scissors  in  ha 
hand,  seems  to  wait  for  Jove's  orders  to  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
These  figures  are  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  surrounded  with 
several  Zephyrs,  with  flowers  in  their  hands  j  and  on  one  sis? 
of  them  is  Fame  with  her  two  trumpets.  Beneath  is  a  figure  ef 
Venus  riding  on  a  swan,  Mars  addressing  her  as  a  lover,  ani 
Cupid  riding  on  another  swan. 

On  the  right  hand  are  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  Conns  and  Tart, 
Cybele  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  other  figures. 

In  the  front  are  Neptune  and  Ampmtrite,  with  two  attendant, 
who  are  serving  them  with  taut    Bacchus,  teoningon  anal 
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mer,  and  accompanied  by  hid  attendants,  places  lib  left 
land  on  the  head  of  Silenus,  who  sits  on  an  ass  that  is  fallen 
town.  Diana,  above,  is  pointing  with  her  finger  to  a  table  sup- 
ported by  eagles;  on  one  aide  of  which  sits  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  Rome,  with  a  wolf;  and  on  the  other,  Hercules  lean- 
ing on  his  club ;  between  these,  is  Peace,  holding  in  her  right 
land  a  laurel,  and  in  her  left  a  palm  branch  oyer  the  bead  of 
dilneas,  who  seems  inviting  the  twelve  Caesars,  together  with 
Spurinna,  the  soothsayer,  to  a  celestial  banquet.  Over  them, 
novers  the  genius  of  Rome  with  a  flaming  sword  and  a  bridle ; 
;he  latter  the  emblem  of  government,  and  the  former  that  of 
destruction.  The  next  is  the  emperor  Julian,  writing  at  a  table, 
while  Mercury  dictates  to  him.  Over  the  door  at  the  head  ex 
the  stairs  is  a  funeral  pile. 

State  Apartmentt.~r-The  first  room  is  the  Guard  Chamber, 
containing  arms  for  a  thousand  men,  placed  in  various  forms, 
[t  also  contains  portraits  of  many  distinguished  admirals,  all 
painted  by  Kneller ;  over  the  fire-place  is  Vespasian's  amphi- 
iieatre  at  Rome ;  and  opposite,  George,  prince  of  Denmark. 

The  King1*  Firtt  Pretence  Chamber  is  hung  with  rich  tapestry. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  chair  of  state.  In  this  room 
is  a  fine  picture,  by  Kneller,  of  William  III.  on  a  grey  horse. 
Here  also  may  be  seen  the  portraits  of  queen  Mary,  consort  of 
William  III.,  and  the  following  eight  distinguished  ladies  of  her 
sourt : — the  duchess  of  St.  Allan's ;  Isabella,  duchess  of  Graf- 
ton ;  Gary,  countess  of  Peterborough ;  the  countess  of  Rane- 
agh ;  Mary,  countess  of  Essex ;  Mary,  countess  of  Dorset ; 
ady  Middleton,  and  Miss  Pitt. 

The  Second  Pretence  Chamber  is  hung  with  tapestry,  repre- 
senting Abraham  offering  up  Isaae ;  the  lights  of  this  tapestry 
ire  in  gold,  and  the  shades  in  silk.  The  paintings  are  Christian 
[V.  of  Denmark,  by  Van  Somer ;  Bandinelh  the  sculptor, 
t>y  Corregio ;  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  child,  by  Holbein  $ 
Charles  I.,  when  young ;  prince  Rupert ;  Isaae  and  Rebecca ; 
Charles  I.,  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke;  the  present  royal 
family  by  Knapton ;  and  three  pieces  of  ruins  and  landscapes, 
by  Rousseau. 

The  Audience  Chamber^From  the  centre  is  suspended  a 
silver  chandelier  of  sixteen  branches.  In  this  room  also  is  a 
chair  of  state.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  representing 
part  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  In  this  room  is  Elizabeth 
queen  of  Bohemia,  by  Honthorst ;  two  Madonnas j  battle  of 
Constantino  j  Jesus,  John,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  byBassano; 
Virgin  and  Child  j  Lewis  Cornaro  and  family,  copied  from 
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Titian,  by  Stone;  George  III,  in  the  42d  year  of  hirfage,  a»d 
queen  Charlotte,  by  West. 

The  Drawing  Room. — The  tapestry  is  interwoven  with  gold, 
and  presents  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Abraham.  Amoof 
the  pictures  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke ;  David 
with  Goliath's  head,  by  Fetti ;  the  Deluge,  by  Bassano  ;  the 
Muses,  by  Tintoretto;  the  Cornaro  Family,  by  Old  Stone; 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Corregio  ;  and  George  III.  reviewing  the 
light  dragoons  at  Bagshot,  by  sir  William  Beechey. 

The  SUaie  Bed-Chamber  is  furnished  with  a  bed  of  crimson 
velvet,  enriched  with  gold,  and  decorated  with  plumes  of 
feathers.  This  room  is  hung  with  tapestry  descriptive  of  the 
history  of  Joshua.  The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Verrio,  and  re- 
presents Night  and  Morning.  The  paintings  are  Joseph's 
Chastity,  by  Gentileschi ;  Danae,  by  Genaro ;  Anne,  duchess 
of  York,  by  sir  Peter  Lely ;  and  over  the  door  are  flower- 
pieces,  by  Baptiste.  In  this  room  is  a  clock  that  goes  one 
year  and  a  day  without  winding. 

Tne  King's  Dressing  Room.  The  ceiling,  painted  by  Verrio 
represents  Mars  reposing  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  while  Cupids 
steal  his  armour,  sword,  and  spear.  The  pictures  axe  Christ 
and  St  John,  by  Leonardo  4a  yinci;  $t  rejer  in  prison,  by 
Henry  Steenwick,  &c   J  .^v"  '".        V  .  :>v     - v 

Queen  Mary's  Closet  is  hung  with  needle-work,  said  to  be 
wrought  by  herself  and  her  maids  of  honour.  The  paintings 
are,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Dasso ;  Moses  striking  the  Rock,  &c 

The  Queen's  Gallery  is  hung  with  seven  pieces  of  tapestry, 
after  the  famous  paintings  of  Le  Bran.  They  represent 
Alexander's  triumphal  entry  into  Babylon,  &c. 
(  In  the  Queen's  State  Bed-Chamber,  the  ceiling  is  painted  by 
sir  James  Thornhill,  with  a  representation  of  Aurora  rising  one 
of  the  ocean.  Here  also  is  the  Shepherd's  Offering,  by  OU 
Palma. 

The  Queen's  State  Audience  Room  is  provided  with  a  canopf 
of  state,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  representin| 
Abraham  receiving  bread  and  wine. 

The  Dining  Room  contains  the  model  of  a  palace  intended  to 
have  been  built  in  Richmond  Gardens. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Presence-Chamber  is  hung  wits 
tapestry,  expressive  of  the  story  of  Tobit  and  Tobias ;  and  con- 
tarns  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  by  Belchamp ;  portraits  of  two' 
Spanish  Ambassadors,  &c. 

The  Cartoon  Gallery  was  so  called  from  having  contained 
the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  which  were  removed  to  the  Kinjr'i 
Palace,  St  James's  Park,  in  1829. 
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The  Pleasure  Gardens  are  very  extensive.  Opposite  .the 
southern  front  are  two  large  marble  vases,  one  of  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Cibber  (the  father  of  the  poet)  ;  and  the  other 
by  a  foreigner :  that  on  the  right  represents  the  triumphs  of 
Bacchus,  and  that  on  the  left  Amphitrite  and  the  Nereids. 
There  are  also  two  large  vases  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  one  of 
which  represents  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  and  the  other  Me- 
leager  hunting  the  wild  boar.  In  the  parterres  are  four  fine 
brass  statues,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  parade  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  were  placed  here  by  queen  Anne ;  one  is  an  original, 
and  was  brought  from  Home,  being  the  workmanship  of  Desi- 
theus,  of  Ephesus j  the  second  is  a  young  Apollo ;  the  third  a 
Diana;  and  the  fourth  a  Saturn  going  to  devour  one  of  his 
own  children.  In  the  Privy  Gardens  are  five  figures :  Ceres  ; 
Bacchus,  holding  a  cup  over  his  head ;  Vulcan  j  Apollo,  gazing  . 
at  the  Sun ;  and  Pan,  with  a  young  Apollo. 

In  a  greenhouse  in  these  gardens  is  a  celebrated  vine,  al-  - 
lowed  to  surpass  any  in  Europe ;  it  is  72  feet  by  20,  and  has  in 
one  season  produced  2272  bunches,  weighing  18  cwt.  It  was 
planted  in  1769  j  the  stem  is  about  13  inches  in  girth.  In  these 
gardens  also  is  a  walk  called  Queen  Mary's  Bower,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  orange  trees. 

On  the  north  of  the  palace  is  the  Wilderness,  in  which  is  a 
curious  Maze,  that  affords  great  amusement  to  the  juvenile  vi- 
siters. The  mode  of  obtaining  direct  access  to  the  centre  is, 
by  turning  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  andfc  following  the  hedge 
>n  the  right  hand. 

The  palace  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  conduit  from  Combe, 
iear  Kingston,  and  by  a  canal  from  Isleworth  river,  near  Long- 
ford. Both  these  works  are  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
vVolsey.  The  conduit  from  Combe  passes  under  the  Hogs-mill 
river  near  Kingston,  and  under  the  Thames,  east  of  the  palace. 
Fhe  village  of  Hampton,  at  the  extremity  of  Bushy-park,  has 
two  good  inns.  There  is  a  carriage  and  post-road  through 
Bushy-park  to  Hampton-court. 

Hampton-house  was  the  villa  of  the  celebrated  Oarrick.  In 
he  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  he  erected  a  temple  in 
lonour  of  Shakspeare,  and  placed  in  it  the  statue  of  the  great 
)ard,  by  Roubiliac,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Coaches. — Strand ;  Royal  Exchange  ;  Holborn-bars ;  Tot- 
enham-court-road.      .      ^ 
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HARfcOW-ON-THE-HILL  is  a  village  9£  miles  from 
London.  The  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is  the  loftiest  in 
Middlesex,  and  commands  delightful  and  varied  prospects  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Part  of  the  parish  church  was  erected 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  it  is  adorned  with  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Dr.  Garth,  the  poet  and  physician, 
Harrow  is  principally  noted  for  its  free  school,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  and  considered  one  of  the 
first  public  seminaries  in  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  eminent 
persons  who  have  been  educated  here  may  be  mentioned,  Dr. 
Parr,  sir  W.  Jones,  Sheridan,  lord  Byron,  Mr.  Peel,  earl  Spen- 
cer, and  the  marquess  of  Hastings.  During  the  summer,  pas- 
sage-boats go  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  this  village  from 
Faddington,  and  return  the  same  day. 

Coaches. — Bull,  Holborn. 

HIGHGATE  is  a  hamlet  of  the  parishes  of  Hornsey  and 
Fancras,  and  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  4£  miles  from  London. 
It  is  interspersed  with  many  handsome  houses  belonging  to 
persons  of  rank  and  opulence.  In  1813,  a  new  road  was  cut 
from  Upper  Holloway  to  between  the  5th  and  6th  mile  stone 
on  the  Barnet  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the  steep  acclivity  of 
Highgate-hill.  This  road  is  crossed  by  Hornsey^lane,  which  is 
supported  at  this  part  by  a  stone  archway,  surmounted  by  ba- 
lustrades, whence  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  metropolis 
and  surrounding  country. 

In  Holloway,  at  the  bottom  of  Highgate-hill,  are  Whitting- 
ton's  Alms-homes,  erected  in  1827,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  G. 
Smith. 

On  an  eminence  between  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  is  Caen, 
or  Ken-woody  the  seat  of  earl  Mansfield,  who  has  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures.  The  pleasure-grounds,  which  are  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  consist  of  about  fifty  acres. 

Coaches. — Holborn  ;  Tottenham- court-road ;  James-street, 
Covent-garden ;  Newgate-street ;  Bank. 

HOLLAND-HOUSE,  the  seat  of  the  noble  lord  of  that 
name,  is  situated  in  Kensington,  2  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
It  was  built  in  1607,  by  sir  Walter  Cope,  from  whose  son-in- 
law,  Rich,  earl  of  Holland,  it  derived  its  name.  In  1716,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Addison,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  affecting  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  whose  licentious 
conduct  he  vainly  attempted  to  repress.  As  a  last  effort,  he 
sent  for  him  when  at  the  point  of  death,  hoping  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  scene  might  make  some  impression  on  him. 
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When  that  young  nobleman  arrived,  and  requested  to  ki&w  his 
command*,  he  received  the  memorable  answer,  "See  inwhtf 
peace  a  Christian  can  die  I"  Tickell  has  alluded  to  this  in  his 
address  to  the  earl  of  Warwick — 

Ht  tattf ht  us  How  to  lire ;  and  oh !  too  high 
A  prioe  for  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die. 

On  the  death  of  this  nobleman  in  1721,  the  estate  devolved 
on  lord  Kensington,  who  sold  it  in  1762  to  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland.  Here  the  right  hon.  C.  J.  Fox, 
the  patriotic  statesman,  was  born  in  1748.  The  apartments  are 
ornamented  with  portraits  of  the  Lennox,  Fox,  and  Digby 
families. 

HOMERTON  is  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  and  is  well  known 
for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers.  Amongst  the  leading 
men  who  have  conducted  the  college  there,  were  Dr.  Conder 
and  Dr.  Fisher.    This  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1824. 

HOXTON  is  a  hamlet  of  Shoreditch,  and  has  a  college  for 
the  education  of  missionaries,  removed  from  Gtosport  in  1826. 

ISLINGTON  is  an  extensive  village,  about  two  miles  from 
London,  with  two  churches,  and  several  chapels  and  meeting* 
houses.  The  Pied-bull-inn  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by- 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  to  have  been  the  first  house  in  England 
where  tobacco  was  smoked.  Islington  is  remarkable  for  the 
salubritv  of  its  air,  and  the  number  of  its  chalybeate  springs, 
and  is  likewise  noted  for  supplying  a  great  portion  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  milk.  Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  have  made 
it  their  residence,  were  Collins  the  poet,  and  Morland  the 
painter.  On  the  south-west  side  of  this  village  is  the  New 
River-head,  and  on  the  north  side  stands  Highbury-p/ace, 
where  Mr.  Newland,  the  chief  cashier  of  the  bank,  died  in  1 807. 
Near  Highbury-place  is  Highbury-barn,  a  tavern  and  tea-gar* 
dens,  which  are  very  much  frequented,  particularly  during  the 
summer.  At  Highbury,  also,  is  the  Dissenting  College,  re- 
moved  from  Hoxton  in  1826.  It  was  built  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Davis.  At  Canonbury,  immediately  adjoining  Islington, 
is  a  tower,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  mansion  built  by  the 
'  priors  of  St.  Bartholomew.  This  tower  has  been  the  residence 
of  Goldsmith  the  poet,  and  Chambers  the  compiler  of  the  *<  Cy- 
clopedia." Colley  Cibber  died  at  Canonbury-house  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a 
College  at  Islington.  Coaches. — Holborn-bars ;  Royal  Ex- 
change} Fleet-street;  Cheapside. 
^KENSINGTON  is  a  village  l^mile  from  Hyde-park-corner. 

*  royal  palaee  at  this  place  has  been  already  described.    Se- 
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Teral  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  are  entombed  in  the  church.  Dr. 
Jortin  the  divine,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  the  actress,  were  buried  in 
the  adjacent  cemetery.  Pratt,  earl  of  Camden,  was  a  native  of 
this  place;  and  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  resided  for 
many  years  at  EarPs-court,  which  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish. 

Coaches. — Leadenhall-street;  Strand;  and  Piccadilly. 

KEW  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  about  7  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  1 J  mile  from  Richmond.  The  church  contains  an 
•epitaph  by  Hayley,  on  Mr.  Meyer  the  painter;  but  Kew  is 
particularly  famed  for  the  royal  residence  called  Kew  Palace, 
which  has  been  successively  occupied  by  the  Capel  family,  by 
S.  Molineux,  esq.,  by  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  occasionally 
hy  Thomson,  the  admired  author  of  the  "  Seasons,"  and  by  his 
late  majesty  George  III. ;  here  also  queen  Charlotte  expired. 
The  house  was  improved  by  Kent,  and  contains  some  pictures  ; 
Tmt  the  gardens  are  the  principal  object  of  attraction.  They 
are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  situation  advantageous,  as  it  is 
low,  and  commands  no  prospects,  but  they  contain  the  finest 
collection  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  are  decorated  with  various 
ornamental  buildings,  most  of  which  were  erected  by  sir  W. 
Chambers,  about  1760.  On  entering  from  the  palace,  and 
turning  towards  the  left,  the  first  building  which  appears  is  The 
Orangery j  or  Green-home,  145  feet  long.  Near  it,  in  a  grove,  is 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  embellished 
with  a  representation  of  that  luminary,  surrounded  by  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  in  basso-relievo.  There  is  also  a  Physic-garden, 
and  contiguous  to  it,  The  Flower-garden,  of  which  the  principal 
entrance  forms  one  end ;  the  two  sides  are  enclosed  with  high 
trees ;  and  the  other  end  is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  vast 
depth.  From  the  Flower-garden,  a  short  winding  walk  leads  to 
The  Menagerie,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  basin 
of  water,  stocked  with  curious  water-fowl,  and  enclosed  by  a 
range  of  cages  for  exotic  birds.  Near  the  menagerie  stands 
The  Temple  of  Bellona ;  and  towards  the  lake,  in  a  solitary 
walk  on  the  left,  The  Temple  of  the  god  Pan,  the  profile  of 
which  is  imitated  from  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome. 
On  an  eminence  stands  The  Temple  of  Eolus;  and  near  the 
south  front  of  the  palace,  The  Temple  of  Solitude.  At  the  head 
of  the  lake  stands  The  House  of  Confucius,  a  Chinese  octagon, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Goupy,  and  painted  with  historical 
subjects,  relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Christian  missions  to 
China.  Near  the  house  of  Confucius  is  the  engine  which  sup- 
plies the  lake  and  basins  in  the  gardens  with  water,  contrived 
by  Mr.  Smeaton.    It  raises,  by  two  horses,  upwards  of  3600 
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begwheads  of  water  in  12  hears.  The  Temple  of  Pietory  was 
hauls  in  comnemantitii  of  the  victory  obtained  in  1759,  near 
Minden,  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  over  marshal  de 
Contades.  On  an  open  apace  near  the  centre  of  the  wilderness, 
is  Tke  Great  Pagoda,  designed  as  an  imitation  ef  the  Chinese 
Taa.  The  baa*  ia  a  regular  octagon,  49  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  superstructure  is  likewise  a  regular  octagon,  of  ten  stories, 
measuring  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  fieuron  163  feet. 
Tne  walls  are  composed  of  very  hard  bricks,  the  outside  with 

n stocks,  laid  with  such  care,  that  there  is  not  the  least  crack 
-actum  in  the  whole  structure,  notwithstanding  its  great 
height.  The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  ami 
from  the  Hop  is  a  very  extensive  view,  in  some  directions  up- 
wards of  40  miles,  over  a  rich  and  variegated  country.  Near  the 
Grand  Pagoda  stands  The  Moeque,  over  the  entrance  to  which 
is  an  Arabic  inscription,  extracted  from  the  Koran.  In  the 
way  from  the  Mosque,  towards  the  Palace,  is  a  Gothic  building, 
representing  a  cathedral,  and  The  Gallery  of  Antiques.  Neai 
tile  lake  stands  The  Temple  of  Aretkusa,  and  over  a  portion  of 
it  is  a  bridge,  from  one  of  PaUadio's  designs.  The  Rum,  which 
forms  a  passage  for  carriages  over  one  of  the  principal  walks, 
ia  built  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  antiquity. 

These  gardens  are  opened  every  Sunday,  from  Midsummer 
te  the  end  of  Autumn. 

The  old  house,  opposite  the  palace,  was  taken  by  queeo 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  of  the  descendants  of  sir  R- 
Levett,  and  has  been  inhabited  by  different  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  His  majesty  George  IV.  was  educated  there, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr.  Markham,  archbishop 
of  York.  Near  this  spot  a  New  Pa/ace,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  was  erected  by  George  III.,  under  the  direction 
of  Wyatt,  but  this  edifice  was  pulled  down  in  1627. 

Coaches. — Strand }  Piccadilly ;  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

LALEHAM,  18  J  miles  from  London,  is  a  small  village  near 
Staines.  In  the  church  is  a  picture  by  Harlowe,  representing 
Peter  walking  on  the  sea. 

Laiekamhouse  is  an  elegant  villa,  surrounded  by  40  acres  of 
ground,  which  were  laid  out  by  the  earl  of  Lucan.  This  man- 
sion was  appropriated  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  when  she  came 
to  England  in  1828. 

LEITH-HILL,  5  miles  from  Dorking,  commands  a  prospect 
of  amazing  extent  and  beauty. 

MILL-HILL  is  a  village  of  Middlesex,  9£  miles  from  Lon- 
don.     Here  is  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar  School 

(cted  in  1826,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Tite. 


CbocA«.r--Blue-posts,  Tottenh*B»-€0(fft*oad. 
MORTLAKE  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  7  miles  from  London, 
and  is  remarkable  as  the  burial-place  of  Dee  and  Partridge,  the 
astrologers ;  sir  John  Barnard,  alderman  Barber,  and  sir  B. 
Watson ;  here  likewise  sir  P.  Francis  was  buried  in  1819.  An 
ancient  house  at  this  place  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  afterwards-  inhabited  by  B. 
Colston,  esq.,  the  benefactor  of  Bristol. 

Coaches.St  Paul's  Church-yard ;  Strand,  and  Piecadfflhr. 
NEWINGTON,  or  STOKE-NEWINGTON,  is  a  viHage 
in  Middlesex,  about  2£  miles  from  London.  The  manor-house 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  here  he 
died  in  1748.  In  this  village  also,  Dr.  Aikm  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  expired.  Behind  the  church  is  a  grove  catted  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Walk.  The  church-yard  contains  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  alderman  Picket,  his  son  and  daughter :  the  lat- 
ter was  burnt  to  death. 

Coaches. — Exchange ;  Bishopsgate-street. 
THE  NEW  RIVER,  an  artificial  stream  for  the  supply  of 
the  metropolis  with  water,  was  originally  projected  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  sir  Hugh)  Mydetton,  a  citizen  and  goldsmith,  who 
was  aided  in  the  undertaking  by  king  James  I.,  the  city  having 
refused  him  any  assistance.  It  has  its  principal  source  at  Am- 
well,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  several  springs  are  collected  into 
a  basin,  on  the  side  of  which  is  placed  an  inscription  on  stone, 
indicating  that  the  stream  was  opened  m  1608,  and  that  the 
ength  of  its  course  is  40  miles.  Thence  it  flows  by  Hoddesdon, 
Broxbourne,  CheshumV  Waltham-cross,  Enfield,  Hornsey,  and 
5toke-Newington,  to  the  basin  at  Islington,  termed  the  New 
&iver  Head,  which  is  a  large  circular  reservoir,  inclosed  by  a 
>rick  wall,  whence  the  water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  to 
arious  parts  of  the  metropolis,  This  immense  undertaking 
ras  completed  in  1613,  and  in  1619  the  proprietors  (the  pro- 
«rty  having  been  divided  into  shares)  were  incorporated  under 
he  title  of  the  New  River  Company. 

NORWOOD  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  six  mites  from  London, 
f  which  it  commands  a  fine  view.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
ic-nic  parties. 

Coaches. — Half-moon,  Qracechurch-street ;  King  and  Keys, 
leet-street. 
OATLANDS,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  is 
tuated  near  Weybrid^e,  in  Surrey,  about  18  miles  from  Lon- 
on.  The  estate  consists  of  about  3000  acres,  and  the  house, 
hich  stand*  on  a  terrace  near  the  centre  of  the  park,  is  a  mag- 
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nificent  building,  commanding  extensive  prospects.  Beoetflt 
the  terrace  is  an  artificial  serpentine  piece  of  waterr  so  judici- 
ously disposed  that  the  stranger  would  probably  mistake  it  for 
the  Thames,  particularly  as  the  bridge  at  Walton  is  made  to 
appear  as  if  it  crossed  this  water.  The  grotto,  consisting  of 
two  rooms  covered  with  shells  and  minerals,  is  uncommonly 
beautiful  and  romantic.  It  was  executed  by  a  father  and  ha 
two  sons,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whom  the  estate  formerly  belonged,  upwards  of  10,000/.  On 
the  side  of  the  park  towards  Walton  is  a  gateway,  erected  from 
a  design  by  Inigo  Jones.  Here  the  duchess  of  York  died  is 
1820. 

Coaches. — Bolt-in-tun,  Fleet-street. 

OSTERLEY-PARK,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  is  site* 
ated  a  short  distance  beyond  Brentford,  and  about  nine  mfla 
from  London.  It  is  a  noble  mansion,  rebuilt  by  sir  F.  Cndi 
in  1750,  and  measures  140  feet  by  117.  The  apartments  are 
fitted  up  with  great  taste,  and  the  grounds  are  beautiful. 

PADDINGTON  is  a  village  in  Middlesex,  about  a  mile  from 
London.  The  church  is  a  beautiful  modern,  edifice,  on»  an  emi- 
nence, and  in  the  church-yard  are  interred  the  following  emi- 
nent artists :  Vivares  and  L.  Schiavonetti,  engravers ;  Barrett 
and  Nollekens  (father  of  the  sculptor),  painters ;  and  Arminger, 
Banks,  and  Nollekens,  sculptors.  The  late  marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  who  died  in  1809,  is  buried  under  the  chancel  of  me 
church,  and  in  the  vaults  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  right 
hon.  J.  P.  Curran.  The  canal  which  leads  from  this  village  to 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Bull-bridge,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  prosperity,  and  renders  it  a  very  populous  place. 
Coaches  and  Omnibus. — Bank. 

PRIMROSE-HILL  is  a  delightful  eminence  between  fcV  I 
Regent'  s-park  and  Hampstead,  commanding  a  very  fine  vie* 
of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  called  "  Green-berry-hiU/, 
from  .the  names  of  the  three  persons  who  were  executed  for-  thi| 
supposed  assassination  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  anA  wkf 
were  said  to  have  brought  him  hither  after  he  had  been  roar* 
dered  near  Somerset-house.  This  hill,  even  in  modem  timet  j 
has  been  contaminated  with  blood,  as  several  duels  have  bea 
fought  there.  That  of  most  note  was  between  colonel  Montgo- 
mery and  captain  Macnamara,  in  1803;  the  former  feUytnJ 
expired  at  Chalk-farm,  a  house  of  public  entertainment  oa  the 
spot.  The  same  fate  befell  Mr.  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  I^ndoi 
Magazine,*  in  1821. 
REGENTS  CANAL  was  opened  oa  the  1st  of  Augt* 
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1820.  It  commences  at  Paddington,  where  it  joins  a  cut  to 
he  Grand  Junction,  and  passing  by  a  tunnel,  under  Maida*  - 
till,  continues  its  course  by  the  Regent's  Park  and  Pancras,  to 
slington,  where  another  subterranean  excavation,  about  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  been  formed  for  its  passage, 
t  then  proceeds  by  Hoxton,  Hackney,  and  Mile-end,  to  Lime- 
touse,  where  it  joins  the  Thames.  The  whole  length  of  its 
ourse  is  nine  miles,  and  within  that  space  are  comprised  12 
3cks  and  37  bridges ;  the  former  are  so  admirably  constructed, 
hat  a  barge  can  pass  through  each  in  only  3|  minutes.  They 
re  capable  of  admitting  barges  83  feet  long,  and  14  wide, 
[Tie  tunnel  at  Islington  commences  near  White  Conduit  House, 
.nd  terminates  at  the  New  River,  near  the  City-road,  where  a 
urge  basin  has  been  formed.  This  canal  cost  upwards  of  half  a 
tiillion  of  money,  and  was  seven  years  in  hand.  It  was  exe* 
uted  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nash. 

RICHMOND  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  nine  miles  from  Lon- 
lon,  and  is  certainly  the  finest,  most  luxuriant,  and  most  pio 
uresque  spot  in  the  British  dominions,  whence  it  has  been 
ermed  the  Frescati  and  the  Montpelier  of  England.  It  was 
nciently  called  Sheeny  which  in  the  Saxon  tongue  signifies 
esplendent.  Here  stood  a  palace  in  which  Edwards  I.  and  IIf 
esided,  and  Edward  III.  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
eroic  son,  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  died  Anne,  queen  of 
Menard  II.,  who  first  taught  the  English  ladies  the  use  of  the 
i  de-saddle.  The  palace  was  repaired  by  Henry  V.,  who 
juuded  three  religious  houses  near  it,  and  in  1497  it  was  de» 
troyed  by  fire;  but  Henry  VII. rebuilt  it,  and  commanded 
aat  the  village  should  be  called  Richmond, — he  having  borne 
he  title  of  earl  of  Richmond  before  he  obtained  the  crown ; 
nd  here  he  died.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  this 
alace  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign  of  her  sister.  When 
he  became  queen,  it  was  one  of  her  favourite  places  of  resi- 
ence  ;  and  here  she  closed  her  illustrious  career.  It  was  after- 
ards  the  residence  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales;  and  bishop 
)uppa  is  said  to  have  educated  Charles  II.  here.  The  Pre* 
>nder,  son  of  James  II.,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  nursed 
ere.  The  houses  adjoining  the  gateway  are  parts  of  the  old 
alace,  and  are  described  in  the  survey  taken  in  1649  ;  the  old 
ew  tree,  likewise  mentioned  in  that  survey,  still  exists. .  On 
ie  site  of  this  palace  also  is  Cholmondeley-house,  built  by 
reorge,  third  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  afterwards  the  property  of 
ie  late  duke  of  Queensberry. 

.Near  Richmond  Green  are  the  gardens  formerly  called  the 
2  L 
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Old  or  Little  Park,  which  contain  the  Ohaervatory,  briHk 
sir  W.  Chambers  in  1769,  and  furnished  with  a  fine  art  4 
instruments.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Bridgman,  U 
afterwards  improved  by  Browne.  The  banks  along  the  Than* 
are  judiciously  varied,  forming  a  noble  terrace,  which  extol 
the  whole  length  of  the  gardens.  The  gardens  are  open  tats 
public  every  Sunday,  from  midsummer  till  the  end  of  Autuna 

At  the  foot  of  Richmond-hill,  on  the  Thames,  is  the  vflhi 
the  late  duke  of  Buccleuch.  From  the  lawn  there  is  a  suto 
raneous  communication  with  the  pleasure  grounds  on  the  « 
site  side  of  the  road,  which  extend  almost  to  the  summit  < 
the  hill.  Near  this  is  the  charming  residence  formerly  isb 
bited  by  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc,  who  herself  decorated  enti 
the  rooms  with  lilacs  and  ether  flowers.  Here  likewise  0 
several  other  villas  of  the  nobility.  On  Richmond  Green  is 
house  formerly  belonging  to  sir  Matthew  Decker)  hart,  an  em 
nant  Dutch  merchant,  who  built  a  room  here  for  the  receptv 
of  George  I.  In  this  house  is  an  ancient  painting  of  Richras* 
palace,  by  Vinkeboem ;  and  another  said  to  be  the  work  of  * 
of  Ruben's  scholars,  supposed  to  represent  the  lodge  which  f» 
merry  stood  in  the  Old  Park*  The  green  is  surrounded  ■ 
lofty  elms ;  and  at  one  corner  of  it  is  a  theatre. 

Richmond  has  four  alms-houses,  one  of  them  built  by  bisbo 
Duppa,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  ten  poor  widows.  & 
elegant  stone  bridge  of  five  semicircular  arches,  from  a  deaf 
by  Paine,  was  erected  here  in  1777.  The  summit  of  Richment 
hill  commands  a  luxuriant  prospect,  which  Thomson,  whs  » 
sided  in  this  beautiful  place,  has  celebrated  in  his  Seasons. 

Thomson' 8  residence,  Rossdale-house,  is  in  Kew-foot-Um 
In  the  poet's  favourite  seat  in  the  garden  is  placed  the  tables 
which  he  wrote  his  verses.    Over  the  entrance  is  inscribed— 

**  Here  Thomson  sung  the  Seasons  and  (heir  change.** 

.  The  inside  is  adorned  with  suitable  quotations  from  autfc* 
who  have  paid  due  compliments  to  his  talents;  and  in  * 
centre  is  an  elegant  inscription.  Thomson  was  buried  at  * 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Richmond  church,  where  a  bis* 
tablet,  with  the  following  inscription,  has  been  put  up  bv  ** 
earl  of  Buchan : — "  In  the  earth  below  this  tablet  are  the  r 
mains  of  James  Thomson,  author  of  the  beautiful  poems  en- 
titled <  The  Seasons/  <  The  Castle  of  Indolence,'  Ac*  w* 
died  at  Richmond  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  was  buried  the* 
on  the  29th,  O.  S.,  1748.  The  earl  of  Buchan,  unwilling  ta» 
so  good  a  man,  and  sweet  a  poet^  should  be  without  a 
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rial,  has  denoted  the  place  of  his  interment  for  the  satisfaction 
)f  his  admirers,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1792/'  Underneath 
s  this  quotation  from  his  "  Winter  t" 

*  Father  of  Light  and  Life  I  Thou  Good  Supreme) 
O,  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  Thyself ! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit !  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure  J 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss !" 

In  the  churchyard  were  buried  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
who  died  in  1801,  and  Dr.  Moore,  the  author  of  Zelueo.  In 
he  church  lies  Mrs.  Yates,  the  celebrated  actress. 

RICHMOND-PARK,  formerly  called  the  Great  or  the  New 
Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  was  near  the  Green, 
vas  made  by  Charles  I.  The  great  lodge,  erected  by  Robert, 
ord  Walpole,  who  was  ranger,  is  a  stone  edifice,  standing  on 
i  rising  ground,  and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Park* 
flere  also  is  another  house,  called  the  Stone-lodge,  which  was 
)uilt  by  George  I.  This  park  is  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
ind  contains  2253  acres,  of  which  about  100  are  in  Richmond 
parish,  650  in  Mortlake,  265  in  Petersham,  230  in  Putney, 
md  about  1000  in  Kingston. 

Coaches.— Gtacechurch-street ;  Old  Bailey;  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard ;  White  Horse  Cellar,  Piccadilly. 

During  summer  Steam  Boats  go  every  day  from  Queenhithe 
o  Richmond.  They  start  at  10  o'clock,  and  leave  Richmond  in 
Jie  afternoon  at  4  or  5  o'clock. 

(SHOOTER'S  HILL  is  situated  eight  miles  from  London, 
ra  the  road  to  Dover.  The  summit  commands  a  fine  view  of 
he  metropolis,  but  the  most  delightful  prospect -is  from  the 
pwer  of  Severndroog  castle,  which  was  erected  to  commemorate 
be  reduction  of  a  fort  of  that  name  near  Bombay.  This  tower 
8  generally  called  the  Polly,  and  is  much  frequented  by  pie-nic 
>arties  who  are  accommodated  at  the  adjacent  lodge.  At  the 
iimmit  of  the  hill,  which  is  more  than  400  feet  above  low-water 
nark,  is  a  spring  of  excellent  mineral  water. 

Coachet. — Charing-cross ;  Gracechurch-street. 

SION-HOUSE,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  is 
ituated  in  Isleworth,  on  the  Thames.  The  mansion  is  a  noble 
idiftee  pf  white  stone,  which  was  repaired  by  Inigo  Jones,  but 
ias  been  recently  modernized.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
jver.  The  first  mulberry-trees  planted  in  England  are  now 
tandijig  in  the  gardens  attached  to  this  house.     The  Conser- 
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vatory  recently  erected  at  an  expense  of  40,000/.,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

SLOUGH  is  a  little  village  about  20  miles  from  London, 
and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Windsor.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  Herschel,  the  astro- 
nomer, who  expired  here  in  1822.  His  extraordinary  telescop 
is  minutely  described  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  fa 
1795.  It  may  be  viewed  on  application  at  the  house,  where  hb 
son  still  resides. 

"  Coaches* — Bolt-in-tun,  Fleet-street  $    White-horse-cellar,  Pic- 
cadilly. 

STAINES  is  a  very  ancient  market-town,  16  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  stone  (stoma] 
which  marks  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  city 
of  London  over  the  western  part  of  the  Thames.  This  bound- 
dary  stone  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  near  the 
church,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  on  a  moulding 
round  the  upper  part : — «•  God  preserve  the  city  of  Londoc 
aj>.  1280."  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1829,  from  designs  b* 
Mr.  J.  B.  Watson.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  capable  a 
accommodating  1100  persons. 

ST.  ALBANS  is  about  21  miles  from  London  on  the 
northern  road.  The  abbey  is  a  curious  remain  of  antiquity : 
and  in  St.  Michael's  church  is  a  monumental  effigy  of  Francs 
Bacon,  lord  Verulam.  This  place  was  once  the  capital  of  Brr 
tain,  and  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  was  the  resi 
dence  of  British  princes. 

ST.  ANNE'S-HILL,  situated  near  Chertsey,  about  20  mflo 
from  London,  was  the  delightful  retreat  of  the  late  Charles 
James  Fox. 

STRAWBERRY-HILL,  near  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  tfc 
villa  of  the  late  earl  of  Orford  (better  known  as  Mr.  Horae 
Walpole),  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Thames.  I 
was  originally  a  small  tenement,  built  in  1698,  by  the  earl  «* 
Bradford's  coachman,  and  let  as  a  lodging-house.  Colley  Cit- 
her was  one  of  its  first  tenants,  and  there  he  wrote  his  comedy 
called  "  The  Refusal"  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  persons  i 
consequence,  as  an  occasional  summer  residence,  and  in  174! 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  erected  the  present  beau- 
tiful Gothic  structure.  Great  taste  is  displayed  in  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  edifice,  and  in  the  choice  collection  of  pictures, 
sculptures,  antiquities,  and  curiosities  that  adorn  it  The  ap- 
proach to  the  house  through  a  grove  of  lofty  trees,  the  embattW 
**all  overgrown  with  ivy,  the  spiral  pinnacles  and  gloomy  cut 
f  the  building,  give  it  the  air  of  an  ancient  abbey. 
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By  lord  Orford's  will  this  mansion  was  bequeathed  to  the 
ben.  Mrs.  Damer,  who  resigned  her  claim  to  it  m  favour  of  the 
countess  of  Waldegrave. 

STREATHAM  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  about  5  miles  from 
London,  en  the  [road  to  Crdydon.  The  church  contains  two 
Latin  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  his  mother^ 
in-law  Mrs.  Salisbury,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  Was  a  fre- 
quent visiter  at  Streatham-park  when  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Thrale. 

The  THAMES,  to  which  the  metropolis  is  so  much  indebted, 
rises  in  Trewsbury  Mead,  two  miles  from  Cirencester,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  beeomes  navigable  for  barges  of  80  or  90  tons 
at  Lechdaie,  198  miles  above  London.  Ships  of  the  largest 
sise  may  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Deptford,  and  vessels  of  700 
or  800  tons  can  come  up  to  London-bridge.  The  entire  course 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  Nore  is  about  200  miles. 
Frani  Oxford  to  Maidenhead  it  falls  12*  feet  every  5  miles, 
and  from  Maidenhead  to  Brentford,  10  feet  every  5  miles,  al- 
though the  fall  from  Brentford  to  the  Nore,  a  distance  of  60 
miles,  is  only  seven  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
loa  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  at  Gravesend  about  a  mile. 
Fhe  tide  flows  up  to  Richmond,  which,  following  the  winding 
>f  the  river,  is  70  miles  from  the  sea,  a  greater  distance  than 
he  tide  is  earned  oy  any  other  river  in  Europe.  The  water, 
lewever,  is  not  salt  much  higher  than  Gravesend,  which,  by  the 
iver,  is  30  miles  from  London.  The  Nore  is  40  miles  from 
London,  and  it  is  high-water  at  London-bridge  two  hours  after 
t  is  high-water  at  the  Nore. 

TILBURY-FORT,  in  West  Tilbury,  opposite  Gravesend, 
nay  be  termed  the  key  to  London.  It  was  designed  by  sir  M,  • 
Jecikman,  chief  engineer  to  Charles  II.  It  has  a  double  moat, 
le  innermost  of  which  is  180  feet  broad,  with  a  good  counter* 
2arp,  covered  way,  ravelins,  and  tenailles.  Its  chief  strength 
ei  the  land  side  consists  in  its  being  able  to  lay  the  whole  level 
rider  water.  On  the  side  next  the  river  is  a  strong  eurtain, 
ith  a  noble  gate,  called  the  Watergate,  and  before  it  is  a  plat- 
>rrn,  on  which  are  planted  106  guns,  from  24  to  46-pounders 
ich,  besides  smaller  ones  between  them  j  the  bastions  and 
irtains  are  also  planted  with  guns.  Here  is  likewise  a  high 
wer,  called  the  Block-house,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
ign  of  Elizabeth. 

TWICKENHAM  is  an  extensive  and  populous  village  on 
e  Thames,  about  10£  miles  from  London.  Between  Rich- 
ond-bridge  and  this  village  is  a  pufelie,  but  rural  walk,  en  the, 
*deir  ©#  tie  river*  and  prebably  no  promenade  of  a  similar 
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extent,  in  any  part  of  this  island,  presents  a  display  of  scenery 
so  soft  and  so  highly  cultivated.  At  a  short  distance  from  tin 
river  is  Marble-hill,  built  by  George  II.  for  the  countess  of 
Suffolk.  The  margin  of  the  Thames,  through  its  whole  progrea 
along  the  village,  is  lined  with  stately  dwellings,  whose  orna- 
mental grounds  descend  to  the  water's  edge ;  among  these  u 
one  endeared  to  memory,  as  the  residence  of  Pope.  The  hoot 
was  not  large,  but  Pope  took  great  delight  in  embellishing  the 
grounds.  Towards  the  front  of  the  house  stood  a  far-famed 
weeping-willow,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  him,  but  it 
perished  in  1801,  and  another  has  been  planted  on  the  spot 
Here  he  translated  a  part  of  the  "  Iliad,"  and  wrote  the  "  Don- 
ciad,"  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  the  "  Epistles,"  and  numeral 
minor  poems ;  and  hence  are  dated  the  greater  number 
of  those  letters  so  universally  admired  for  elegance  and  wit; 
here  also  Pope  died.  This  villa  was  taken  down  by  baronea 
Howe  in  1807,  and  a  new  dwelling  erected  about  100  yaitk 
from  the  site.  The  grotto  which  Pope  constructed  has  bee) 
stripped  of  its  most  curious  spars  and  minerals,  by  the  seal  a" 
those  who  have  been  desirous  of  procuring  a  memorial  of  th 
poet.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds  is  an  obelisk  raised  by 
Pope  to  the  memory  of  his  mother.  In  the  church  of  Twicken- 
ham, Pope  and  his  parents  are  interred.  To  their  memory  h»| 
himself  erected  a  monument;  to  his  own,  the  gratitude  o' 
Warburton  erected  another.  On  the  outside  of  the  church,  ox 
a  marble  tablet,  are  some  lines  by  Miss  Pope,  to  the  memory  oi 
Mrs.  Clive,  the  actress. 

UXBRIDGE  is  a  market-town  in  Middlesex,  15  miles  fronl 
London,  on  the  road  to  Oxford.  At  the  Crown-inn  is  the  rosa 
in  which  the  commissioners  of  Charles  I.  and  the  pariiamerf 
met  in  1646,  whence  the  house  is  called  the  Treaty-house. 

WIMBLEDON  is  a  village  in  Surrey,  on  a  fine  heath,  sem 
miles  from  London.  In  the  church,  Mr.  Perry,  for  many  yeta 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  buried  in  December,  182L 
The  eminences  in  the  park,  attached  to  lord  Spencer's  seat  ■ 
this  place,  command  delightful  prospects,  including  Norwoaf 
Epsom  Downs,  Highgate,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  the  mew 
polis,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  his  lordship's  house  in  m 
Green-park.  Adjoining  earl  Spencer's  grounds  is  a  house  whkl 
formerly  belonged  to  M.  Calonne,  the  comptroller-general  m 
France  before  the  revolution,  and  was  afterwards  inhabited  bfl 
the  prince  de  Conde.  There  are  numerous  other  good  housfll 
on  Wimbledon-common,  in  one  of  which  John  Home  TooM 
ted  in  1812.   At  the  south-west  comer  is  an  encampment,  tm 
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rounded  by  a  ditch,  and  inclosing  about  seven  acres.  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  battle,  in  568,  between  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  and  Ceaulin,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Coaches. — Gracechurch-street. 

WINDSOR,  21  miles  from  London,  is  situated  on  the  east 
border  of  Berkshire.  It  was  declared  a  free  borough  as  far 
back  as  1276.  The  church,  in  High-street,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  is  in  the  plain  Gothic  style,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1800  persons.  It  was  built  in  1822,  and  con- 
tains several  ancient  monuments,  as  well  as  two  Gothic  chairs 
presented  by  the  princess  Augusta.  The  rail  surrounding  the 
altar  -was  carved  by  Gibbons. 

The  Guildhall  was  erected  in  1686.  It  contains  numerous 
portraits,  amongst  which  is  that  of  his  majesty  George  IV.,  by 
sir  X.  Lawrence.  Windsor  also  contains  a  free-school,  several 
meeting-houses  and  charitable  institutions,  a  theatre,  and  bar- 
racks. At  the  bottom  of  Thames-street  is  the  bridge  which 
connects  Windsor  with  Eton.  It  #ras  erected  in  1824,  and 
consists  of  three  cast-iron  arches,  resting  on  granite  piers.  It 
is  200  feet  long,  and  26  wide. 

WINDSQR-CASTLE  has  long  been  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  British  monarchs.  This  magnificent  palace  was  originally 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  enlarged  by  Henry  I. 
The  monarchs  who  succeeded  him  likewise  resided  in  it,  till  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  was  born  here,  caused  the  old  building,  with  the 
exception  of  three  towers  at  the  west  end,  to  be  taken  down,  and 
erected  the.  present  castle.  He  likewise  built  St.  George's  cha- 
pel, and  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Charles  II.  en- 
tirely .changed  the  form  of  the  upper  court,  enlarged  the  win- 
dows, and  made  them  regular,  richly  furnished  the  royal  apart- 
ments, decorated  them  with  paintings,  and  erected  a  magazine 
of  arms.  He  likewise  enlarged  the  terrace-walk  made  by  queen 
JSlizabeth,  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  and  carried  another 
terrace  round  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  upper  courts. 
"With  the  exception  of  trifling  repairs,  the  building  remained  as 
it  -was  left  by  Charles  II.,  till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  who 
xria.de  it  his  principal  residence.  Under  his  direction  various 
improvements  were  effected,  and  many  others  suggested,  the 
execution  of  which  was  deferred  by  his  lamented  illness.  In 
1824,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  300,000/.  was  voted  for  the 
repairs  and  alterations  of  the  castle,  which  were  immediately 
proceeded  with,  from  designs  by  sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville. 

The  castle  is  divided  into  two  courts,  or  wards,  with  a  large 
round  tower  between  them,  called  the  middle  ward,  the  whole 
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containing  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  with  many  tower*  tad 
batteries.  It  is  situated  upon  a  high  hill,  which  rises  by  a  gestit 
ascent,  and  on  the  declivity  is  the  Terrace,  Which  is  1870  fat 
in  length ;  it  is  faced  with  a  rampart  of  freestone,  and  allowed 
to  be  the  noblest  walk  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  strength,  gran- 
deur, and  prospect. 

The  Lower  Ward  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  other,  asi 
includes  the  following  towers :  Winchester,  originally  built  by 
William  of  Wykeham ;  Store,  or  the  Lieutenant's  Tower  j  Sa- 
lisbury, Garter,  and  Julius  Caesar  s,  or  the  Belfry.  The  wavd 
is  divided  by  St.  George's  chapel,  which  stands  in  the  cent*. 
On  the  north,  or  inner  side,  are  the  houses  and  apartments  of  u» 
dean  and  canons  of  St.  George's  chapel,  with  those  of  the  minor 
canons,  clerks,  and  other  officers ;  and  on  the  south  and  weri 
sides  of  the  outer  part  are  houses  of  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor 

St.  George's  Chapel,  or  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Windsor,  s 
the  largest  in  dimensions,  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  in  archi- 
tectural style  and  character,  and  the  most  diversified  in  external 
and  internal  arrangement,  of  the  three  royal  chapels  in  England. 
It! was  founded  by  Edward  III.,  but  much  improved  by  Edward 
IV.,  and  afterwards  by  Henry  VII.,  whose  prime  minister,  sir 
Reginald  Bra£,  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  roof,  which 
is  decorated  with  an  infinite  number  of  devices,  Tne  roof  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  and  is  supported  by  lofty  pillars. 
On  each  side  of  the  choir  are  the  stalls  of  the  sovereigns  and 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  with  their  arms,  banners,  J&, 
and  in  the  vaults  beneath  are  interred  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV-, 
Henry  VIII.,  his  queen  Jane  Seymour,  Charles  I.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  queen  Anne.  The  monument  of  Edward  IV.  is  adorned 
with  a  curious  specimen  of  wrought  steel,  said  to  have  bsea 
executed  by  Quintin  Matsys,  of  Antwerp.  The  carving  which 
ornaments  the  organs  and  the  stalls  is  particularly  fine.  About 
1790,  various  alterations  were  made  in  the  chapel,  under  tht 
direction  of  Mr.  Emlyn,  by  order  of  George  III.,  who  contri- 
buted 15,000/.  from  his  own  private  purse,  towards  defraying 
the  expenses.  The  altar  is  an  elegant  screen,  elaborately  carved 
and  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Edward  III.,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  and  the  first  knights  of  the  garter,  as  well  as  with  a 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  West,  over  which,  from  designs 
by  the  same  artist,  is  a  painted  window,  representing  the  mm- 
surreetion,  executed  by  Mr.  Jarvig,  and  his  pupil  Mi.  Fstest 
The  other  windows  contain  paintings  of  the  araas  of  the  knights, 
by  Mr.  Egintoo.  The  organ,  made  by  Mr.  Gssea,  is 
~ *  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
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In  a  small  chapel,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave,  is  the 
Cenotaph  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion in  1825.    It  was  executed  by  Mr.  B.  Wyatt. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  George's  chapel  is  a  freestone  edifice, 
built  by  Henry  VII.  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, but  afterwards  altering  his  purpose,  he  began  the  more 
loble  structure  at  Westminster  \  and  this  remained  neglected 
ill  cardinal  Wolsey  began  a  sumptuous  monument  for  himself, 
whence  this  building  obtained  the  name  of  Wolsetf*  Tomb' 
house.  The  cardinal  dying  soon  after  his  disgrace,  was  buried 
n  the  abbey  at  Leicester,  and  the  monument  remained  unfi- 
lished.  James  II.  converted  the  building  into  a  popish  chapel, 
)ut  it  afterwards  fell  to  decay,  and  remained  so  till  the  reign  of 
3eorge  III.,  when  it  was  formed  into  a  royal  mausoleum,  under 
lie  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  entrance  is  in  the  choir  of 
St.  George's  chapel.  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of  George 
ill.,  his  consort  queen  Charlotte,  his  daughter  the  princess 
Vmelia,  his  sons  the  dukes  of  York  and  Kent,  and  his  grand- 
laughter  the  princess  Charlotte,*  with  her  infant  son.  This 
nausoleum  also  contains  the  bodies  of  the  infant  princes  Alfred 
Jid  Octavius,  which  were  removed  from  Westminster-abbey. 

Between  the  two  wards  of  the  castle  stands  the  Round-tower, 
rhich  contains  the  governor's  apartments.  It  is  built  on  the 
ighest  part  of  the  mount,  and  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone 
teps.  This  mount  is  laid  out  in  sloping  walks  round  the  hill, 
overed  with  verdure,  and  planted  with  shrubs.  The  apartments 
ommand  an  extensive  view  to  London,  and  into  the  counties  of 
liddlesex,  Essex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Wilts, 
lants,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Bedfordshire.  In  the  guard- 
hamber  are  shown  the  coats  of  mail  of  king  John  of  France, 
nd  David  king  of  Scotland,  both  prisoners  here  at  the  same 
me ;  and  here  is  the  room  in  which  marshal  de  Belleisle  ra- 
ided, when  a  prisoner  in  1744. 

The  Upper-ward  is  a  noble  quadrangle,  having  the  state 
partments  on  the  north  side,  the  round-tower  on  the  west,  and 
le  king's  private  apartments,  with  those  of  the  royal  household, 
a  the  east  and  south.  On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  an 
ruestrian  bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.,  executed  in  1679.  The 
3destal  is  adorned  with  basso-relievos  by  Gibbons.  The  state - 
jartments,  which  are  shown  to  the  public,  are  adorned  with 
trying  by  Gibbons,  and  painted  ceilings  by  Verrio,  and  con- 
in  a  rich  collection  of  pictures  by  the  ancient  masters,  as  well 
i  an  historical  series  by  the  late  Mr.  West. 
Xhe  principal  improvements  made  by  sir  J.  Wyattville  axe  ia 
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the  Upper-ward.  Connected  with  the  Round-tow*r  is  the  Dent 
tower,  near  which  was  the  old  principal  gateway.  The  as* 
gateway  is  a  noble  and  imposing  arch,  24  feet  in  height,  ahon 
which  are  apartments  for  the  attendants,  the  whole  surmounted 
by  machicofated  battlements.  It  immediately  faces  the  Long- 
walk-  On  the  east  side  of  the  gateway  stands  York-tower,  uU 
on  the  west  Lancaster-tower,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
his  majesty,  Aug.  1 2, 1824.  Opposite  this  gateway  is  the  prhv 
cipal  entrance  to  the  state-apartments,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
magnificent  tower,  the  lower  part  being  arched,  and  allowing 
carriages  to  pass  under.  Above  is  an  apartment  forming  a 
communication  with  the  state-rooms  on  the  north  front.  In  fk 
upper  division  of  the  tower  is  a  clock  with  musical  chimes,  hew- 
ing the  date  1827. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  court-yard  is  the  gateway  * 
the  domestic  offices,  and  near  it  is  a  small  tower,  forming  u 
entrance  for  his  majesty's  visiters.  An  elegant  vestibule,  at  iht 
top  of  the  staircase,  communicates  with  the  corridor,  whkfc 
extends  round  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  building,  and 
from  which  folding-doors  open  at  Intervals  into  the  apartments. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  court  is  the  king's  private  en- 
trance, adorned  with  the  royal  arms.  It  is  nearly  of  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  communicates  with  the  corridor  by  a  small  land- 
ing, above  which  rises  an  embellished  lantern. 

The  principal  apartments  are  upon  the  east  front,  and  com- 
prise two  dining-rooms,  drawing-room,  library,  &c.  They  are 
lighted  by  large  oriel  windows,  the  ceilings  are  enriched  with 
various  devices,  and  several  of  the  doors  are  ornamented  witl 
carved  work,  originally  intended  for  a  saloon  for  Napoleon. 

The  east  front  has  a  splendid  appearance.  A  pentagon  ter 
race,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  extends  a  considerable  distancf 
into  the  park,  and  communicates  with  the  old  terrace  on  tbt 
north  and  south  sides.  The  space  which  it  encloses  is  laid  ou 
as  a  flower-garden,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Upon  th» 
front  are  four  towers,  the  principal  of  which,  at  the  south -e&* 
angle,,,  is  called  the  King's-tower,  and  is  of  such  massive  con- 
struction, that  upwards  of  1000  tons  have  been  added  to  tht 
original  weight  on  the  foundation. 

Brunswick-tower,  near  the  east  end  of  the  north  terrace,  is  of 
octagon  form,  and  rises  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  terrace. 
The  principal  apartment  in  it  is  a  private  dining-room  for  his 
majesty.  In  a  central  position  between  the  principal  suits  of 
apartments  and  St.  George' s-hall,  is  the  music-saloon.  Brims- 
•rick-tower  and  the  state-apartments  are  connected  by  a  corrida. 
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«rroinating  at  the  King's  Guard  Chamber,  where  George 
[II.'s  Tower  has  been  erected.  The  alterations  on  the  south 
Vont  have  been  confined  to  the  new  gateway,  and  raising  the 
building  to  a  level  with  the  other  portions  of  the  edifice. 

The  Round  Tower  and  State  Apartments  are  open  every  day 
or  the  inspection  of  the  public ;  and  St.  George's  Chapel  may 
>e  viewed  during  the  intervals  of  service,  which  is  performed 
laily  at  half  past  ten  and  half  past  four. 

The  royal  foundations  in  this  castle  are,  the  most  noble  order 
>f  the  garter,  which  consists  of  the  sovereign  and  twenty-five 
mights  companions ;  the  royal  college  of  St.  George,  consisti- 
ng of  a  dean,  twelve  canons,  seven  minor  canons,  eleven 
Jerk*,  an  organist,  a  verger,  and  two  sacristans,  and  eighteen 
ilms  knights.  The  order  of  the  garter  is  also  called  the  order 
>f  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England,  under  whose  banner  the 
Snglish  always  went  to  war $  and  St.  George's  cross  was  made 
he  ensign  of  the  order. 

CoacA<s.— Bolt-in-Tim,  Fleet-street;  White  Horse  Cellar, 
Piccadilly. 

WINDSOR  LITTLE  PARK,  immediately  adjoining  the 
ZJasile,  is  abbut  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
>00  acres.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall  in  the  reign  of 
iYilHam  III.  The  ground  forming  the  declivity  of  the  hill 
m  the  north  terrace  of  the  castle  is  laid  out  with  shrubs  and 
lowers,  and  is  called^  from  its  situation,  the  Slopes.  Divided  by 
he  London  road  from  the  Little  Park  is  Frogmore,  already 
noticed. 

WINDSOR  GREAT  PARK  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
;own  of  Windsor.  It  is  14  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
ibout  1800  acres.  This  park  was  much  improved  by  his  late 
najesty  George  III.  It  is  intersected  by  several  roads,  the 
)rineipal  of  which  is  the  Long  Walk,  a  noble  avenue  nearly 
hree  miles  in  length,  adorned  on  each  side  with  a  double  row  of 
reee,  and  leading  from  the  Castle  to  a  hill,  whence  there  1b  a 
ielightful  prospect.  In  this  walk,  about  two  miles  from  the 
own,  is  a  saline  spring  of  considerable  efficacy  in  chronic  dis- 
orders. 

Near  the  end  of  the  Long  Walk  is  the  Royal  Lodge,  or 
King's  Cottage,  the  summer  residence  of  his  majesty ;  and  at  a 
ihort  distance  from  it,  Cumberland  Lodge,  so  called  from  Wil- 
iam  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  lived  here.  In  the  vicinity  of 
hese  houses  is  the  lake  called  Virginia  Water,  surrounded  by 
leasing  grounds.     Over  various  parts  of  the  lake  are  bridges, 


one  of  which  is  a  single  arch,  165  feet  u£jp*n?Jftfl£>ifctti 
south-west  margin  is  a  temple  and  fishing  gallery.    ■. .  < T     . :' . 

The  lodges  to  the  Park  present  nothing  remarkaW^tunth  1m* 
exception  of  the  Sandpit  Gate,  built  from  a  design  by  ■Ifr.i 
Wyatt,  in  1800.  It  consists  of  an  embattled  ai^wijyjwhh  *rc 
octagonal  towers.  Near  it  are  the  enclosures  for  &r-tttaje8ty,ii 
menagerie.  .   .    ,* 

Between  the  Park  and  the.  Forest  stands  Crma&omr*  IMyt 
built  by  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  in  the  reign  of..  Charles*  II.  k 
was  once  occupied  by  William  duke  of  Cumbering  afterwudi 
by  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

WOODFORD  is  a  pleasant  Tillage  on  .tbeJoaeVtoSppag. 
about  eight  miles  from  London,  formerly  noted  for  its  mineral 
waters.  In  the  church-yard  is.  a  ye.w-tree.of  extraordinary  size, 
and  an  elegant  monument  of  the  Corinthian  order,  designed  by 
sir  R.  Taylor,  and  erected  in  memory  of  the  degcei^lants  of  si 
E.  Godfrey,  who  formerly  lived  in  this  village.  Here  also  Ohre: 
Cromwell  and  Milton  are  said  to -have  resided.  Pony  races  an 
held  at  Woodford,  at  Whitsuntide. 

WOOLWICH  is  a  market-town  in  Kent,  about  nine  miks 
from  London,  situated  on  the  Thames.  It  is .  famed  for  its 
dock-yards,  in  which  men-of-war  are  bmH,  and  for  r&Ttya! 
arsenal,  called  the  Warren,  where  immense  inurtatygtQrerare 
deposited.  The  Royal  Arsenal  was  formed  about  WW,  tra  tiw 
site  of  a  rabbit-warren ;  it  contains  numerous  braidings  consist- 
ing of  storehouses,  manufactory  of  Gongfeve'  rockets,  barrack, 
model-house,  cannon-foundry,  boringhouses,  smiths*  "and  car- 
penters' shops,  establishment -for  tiffing  cartridge's;1  jgp&ba&K 
and  bombs,  and  shot  manufactory.  Here  likewise  ara  ma- 
chines, set  in  motion  by  steam*  for  sawjog  andpUtiJ^ JWOtd 
&c.  &c.  -      i        v.. 

On  the  common  is  a  noble  range  of  building,  forwtbg  tat 
Artillery  Barracks,  which  contain  a  library,  mojasHKMHai  guatal 
room,  and  capacious  chapel.  This  beautiful  edt&ee  U  400  fmeit 
in  length  and  200  in  depth.  Behind  it  is  a,  riding *d»artl,  aal 
on  the  descent  leading  from  the  coaunem  to  the  Arsenal, .  urfets* 
Military  Hospitals.  ...         • 

The  Marine  Barracks  occupy  an  eminence  on  the  west  aid&tf* 
the  barrack-field.  In  front  of  the  artillery  barracks  W.a  fift 
parade,  where  the  soldiers  are  frequently  exercised  in  tWowqfl 
shells  at  a  mark,  and  other  military  evolutions.  *  ™ 

\±TheF*w  Mititary  Academy  is  a  haridsome  castellate&etifc** 
situated  on  the  common,  about  a;  mfle;  from  tJ^e  barrack*  J  **•! 
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uilt  from  designs  by  Wyatt,  and  is  upwards  of  200  yards  in 
jngth.  The  governor  is  always  the  master-general  of  the  ord- 
ance,  who  has  the  appointment  of  the  principal  officers  and  of 
tie  cadets. 

The  Royal  Military  Reporitofy,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
he  barrack-field,  contains  canals,  and  a  piece  of  water,  on 
rhich  experiments  are  occasionally  made  with  gun-boats,  &c. 
)uring  war,  upwards  of  3000  labourers  and  artificers  are  em- 
loyed  at  Woolwich,  exclusive  of  the  convicts  belonging  to 
he  hulks,  which  are  anchored  opposite  the  dock-yard  and 
arsenal. 

CoacA«.--Graxttchurch-street,  and  Charing-cross. 


PLAN  FOR  VIEWING  LONDON 

IN 

EIGHT  DAYS. 

By  pursuing  the  following  method,  the  stranger  will  be  enabled 
;o  take  a  cursory  view  of  every  remarkable  object  in  a  short 
tpace  of  time.  To  inspect  them  all  minutely  would,  of  course, 
>ccupy  many  weeks. 

Each  day's  excursion  commences  at  Charing-cross,  as  a  great 
najority  of  the  visiters  to  the  British  metropolis  fix  their  resi- 
lence  in  that  vicinity.  The  various  objects  are  described  in 
>ther  parts  of  the  work. 

FIRST  DAT.  Statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing-cross  —  Ad- 
niralty  —  Horse  Guards  —  Whitehall  Chapel  —  Council  Of- 
ice  —  Richmond  Terrace  —  Board  of  Control  —  Westminster 
Jail— •  House  of  Commons  —  House  of  Lords — St.  Margaret's 
Church  —  Westminster  Abbey  —  Westminster  School  —  St. 
ohn  the  Evangelist  —  Penitenitary  —  VauxhaU  Bridge  — 
/anxhall  Gardens  —  Lambeth  Church  —  Lambeth  Palace  — • 
Westminster  Bridge— Charing-cross. 

SECOND  DAY.  St.  James's  Park  —  Terraces  on  the  site 
«f  Carlton  Palace  —  Marlborough  House  —  Gower  House  — 
ting's  Palace  —  Royal  Mews  at  Pimlico  —  Chelsea  Hospital 
-  Royal  Military  Asylum.  —  Return  by  Eaton-Square  —  Bel- 
tave-Square  —  St.  George's  Hospital  —  Hyde  Park  Corner 
u  Entrance  to  the  King's  Palace  —  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park — 
2m 


lit  #*A*ttttto»*tit» 

OroenPaA  — 9t  Jamei'sPalaw  —  BrfHshRiWtutiott  —ft 
James's-Square  —  National  Gallery  —  Athenaeum  Club  Hw* 
m—  United  Service  Club  House  —Charing  Cross. 

THIRD  DAY.  Union  Club  House  —  Menagerie  m  h 
Old  Mews  —  College  of  Physicians  —  Water-Colour  Exhfc 
tion  —  University  Club  House  —  Society  of  British  Artiste  - 
Italian  Opera  House  —  Haymarket  Theatre  —  Naval  and  Mil 
tary  Club  House  —  St.  Philip's  Chapel  —  County  Fire  Offia 

—  St.  James's  Church —  Burlington  Arcade  —  Devosstm 
House  —  Hyde  Park  —  Statue  of  Achilles  —  Serpentine  lire 

—  Kensington  Palace  and  Gardens  —  Return  by  Bayswafe 
and  Park-Lane  —  Earl  Grosvenor's  Gallery  —  Dorchesta 
House  —  Chesterfield  House  —  Piccadilly  —  Charing  Cross. 

FOURTH  DAY.  Leicester-Square  —  Miss  Lmwood'sfr 
hibition  —  Panorama  ^  HccadiHy  ~  BonoYfitrdet —  Westan 
Exchange  —  Berkeley-Square  —  Lansdowne  House  —  Qrot> 
Tenor-Square—  Portman-Square  —  Bryanstone-Sqoare — lio> 
tague-Square  —  Horse  Basaar  -*-  Mary-le-booe  Church  -' 
Round  the  Regent's  Park  —  Zoological  Gardens  —  St.  Cats* 
line's  Hospital  —  Colosseum  —  Diorama  —  Park-Square  as* 
Crescent  —  Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  —  Portland-Place  - 
All  Souls'  Church  —  Cavendish-Square  —  Hanover-Square  - 
St  George's  Church  —  Regent-Street —- Hanover  Chapel*' 
Regent's  Quadrant  —  Charing  Cross. 

FIFTH  DAT.  St.  Martin's  Church  —  St  Giles's  Chord 
i—  Soho-Sguare  —  Basaar —  Royal  Basaar  and  British  £» 
rama  —  Bedford-Square  —  London  University  — -  Bust* 
Square  —  St  Pancras  Church  —  Tavistoc^-Square,  —  Russet 
Square  —  Bloomsbury-Square  —  British  Museum  —  Covea- 
Garden  Theatre  —  Drury-Lane  Theatre  —  Coveni-Garda 
Market  —  Charing  Cross. 

SIXTH  DAT.  Northumberland  House — Somerset  Hoe4 
—-King's  College  — ■  St  Mary's  Church  —  Fa^sMtiBs*  —  8 
Clement's  Church  —  Temple  Bar  —  Temple  Chufth  and  Gfl 
dens  —  St.  Bride's  Church  —  New  Fle^t  Market  —  Ftt 
Prison  —  Blackfriars'  Bridge  —  Splendid  SEops  on  Ludgs* 
Hill  —  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  —  Bow  Church  —  ^hnldhaB  - 
Mansion  House  —  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook  —  Bank  —  Bet* 
Exchange  —  Stock  Exchange  —  Auction  Mart  —  Excise  Of 
flee  —  Rwnan  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfields  —  London  Instil 
turn  —  Fmsbury-Square  —  St.  Luke's  Hospital  —  Char* 
House  —  West  9nuthfieM  —St.  jSepttlchre>rr Newgale- 
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U»  Andrew's,  Holbom^Hill  —  Lincoln' s-Inn  —  Lincoln's-Inn- 
rields  — -  Surgeon's-Hall  —  thence  to  Charing  Crow. 

SEVENTH  DAY.  Proceed  as  in  Sixth  Day  to  Bow  Church, 
3heapside  —  thence  to  Southwark  Bridge  i->  London  Bridge  — 
Monument  —  Billingsgate  Fish-Market  —  Custom  House  — 
Cower  —  Mint—-  St.  Catherine's  Docks  —  London  Docks  — 
3ross  the  River  and  visit  the  Thames  Tunnel  at  Rotherhithe  — - 
letross  the  Rivet  to  West  India  Docks  —East  India  Dock*-* 
leturn  by  the  Commercial  Road  to  LeadenhalUStveet  —  Conv 
nercialHflU  ■  Corn  Exchanges — East  India  House  — .  St.  Mi- 
hael's,  Cornhill-~  Return  by  Cheapside,  Ludgate-Httl,  and 
>  fraud. 

EIGHTH  DAY.    Westminster  Bridge  —  Astiey's  Theatre 

—  Orphan  Asylum  — •  Bethlehem  Hospital  --Philanthropic  In- 
titution  —  Obelisk  —  School  for  the  Blind  —  Surrey  Theatre 

—  Magdalen  Asylum  —  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  —  King's 
3each  Prison  —  British  and  Foreign  School  •— »  Guy's  Hos- 
>ita£-~  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  —  St  Saviour's  Church  —  Re- 
urn  by  Union-Street,  across  Blackfriars'  Road  —  Coburg 
fheatre  —  St  John's  Church,  Waterloo  Road  —  Waterloo 
fridge  ~  Return  along  the  Strand  to  Charing  Crow. 


ENVIRONS. 

The  most  remarkable  places  in  the  vicinity  of  London  may  be 
isited  in  five  days. 

FIRST  DAY.    Fulham  —  Putney  —  Richmond  —  Twicke- 
nham —  Hampton  Court. 

SECOND  DAY.     Deptford  —  Greenwich  —  Woolwich-* 
Shooter's  Hill  —  Blackheath. 
THIRD  DAY.    Slough  —  Eton  —  Windsor. 

FOURTH  DAY.    Camberwell  —  Dulwich  —  Norwood  — 
Sydenham  —  Lewisham. 

FIFTH  DAY,    Primrose  Hill  —  Highgate  —  Hampstead 
-Harrow. 
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Aibxt,  Westminster,  194 
Abchureh-lane,  829 
Academy  of  Music,  303 
Academy,  Royal,  896, 309 
Academy,  Mr.  Sara's,  313 
Accommodation  for  risiters,  333 
Achillea  Statue  of,  164 
Acton,  360 

Adam  and  Eve,  Sculpture  of,  883 
Adams,  Messrs.,  195 
Addison,  850,379 
Addle-street,  828 
Adelphi,  195,  888 
Adelphi  Theatre,  348 
Admiralty  Court,  43. 

Office,  199 

Advocates,  44 
African  Institution,  870 
Agriculture,  Board  of ,  308     v 
Aikin,  Dr.,  383 
Akenside,  Dr.,  136 
Alban's,  St„  388 
Albany,  803 
Albemarle-street,  888 
Albion  Rooms,  838 
Aldermaubury,  888 
Aldermen,  53 
Aldersgate-street,  888 
Aldgate,  223 

Ale  and  Porter,  quantity  of,  118 
Allen,  W.,  147 
Alleyne's  College,  366 
Allhallows,  Barking,  150 

Bread-street,  147 

. Lombard-street,  150 

'  London  Wall,  150 


-  Staining,  ;150 
.  the  Qreat,  150 


All  Souls'  Church,  138 
Almack's  Balk,  350 
Almonry,  Westminster,  138 
Almshouses,  843,866 
Amusements,  343 

Diary  of,  335 

AnatomicoChtrargical  Society,*1 
Ancient  Concerts,  309 
Andre,  Major,  130 
Anne  of  Denmark,  196,  966 

queen,  188,  161 

queen,  statues  of,  119, 913 

—  queen  of  Richard  II»,  385 

of  Clew,  196 

Anne's  Hill,  St,  388 
Annuals,  389 

Auspach,  MargTarine  of,  371 
Antiquaries,  Society  u4  996 
Antiquities,  228 
Apollonicon  ExhibitJea,  318 
Apothecaries*  Company,  979 
Apsley-house,  805 
.Arcade,  Burlington,  90f> 
Archeologie,  296 
Arches,  Court  of,  44 

Triumphal,  168 

Architectural  Society,  308 
Argyle-rooms,  380 
ArimgtoiHitreel,  983 
Armenian  church,  154 
Arminger  the  sculptor,  384 
Arms,  City,  941 
Army  Pay-office,  941 
Arris  and  Gales'  Lectures,  979 
Arthur's  Club-house,  904 
Artillery-ground,  171 
Artists' Fund,  975 
-■  lucorporarioa  of,  998 
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Artists,  Society  of,  311 
Arts,  exhibition  of  the,  810 

Society  of,  897 

Aseot-heath  and  raoe#t-360l 
Ashmole,  Elias,  139 
Asiatic  Society,  307 
Aske's  Hospital,  266 
Astle  the  atfflquary,  861 
Astley's  Amfflkthaftlre,  84ft 
Astro^tofa)Mt8oeit^30a  : 
Asylum,  Derfjuii  Dumb,  952 
Londo*  Qrphan,i*8 

*ifyw**rWi 

Athenaeum  CfohySO*  f 
Auctfttttytet,  JL07 
Auctions,  moek>  6£ 
Audley.abfBt,  S3» 
Au*t£n»&ars£  283> 
Austria,  archduke*  of,  298> 
Aylesbnry-strteV  298 
Ayscough,  Rev.  S.,  )& 

BAC<mrlofd^849,888 
Bagnio-court,  235 
Bak&4rtr«*t,S88* 
B«ldWfoyegtttAeM,  92^ 
Balloon,  first,  2ft; 
Balls,  a56y3&l 
Bancroft,  Fraud*;  i» 

i 's  A4b<krtM*  266 

Bank  of  England,  91*  188 
Bankert>1i«t  of,  837 
Banking,  83,9V 
Bank  payments  tAtspeftfed,  81 
Bankrupt  (Wurt;  193 
BanksHftAsftMgs*  2?5 
Banks,  sir  J.,  218- 
Banks  the  seuiptmv  384 
BaV4ttt«y  tor^h*  4i    '  - 

BarbanM*  Ms*  888 
Barber,  al(tBhnany8flft    - 
Barbican,  223   .  •  " 

B**3*g»A*>Htt&  — — 

Barnard,  sir  J.,  187, 383 


Barnard's  las,  49 

Barn  Elms,  360 

Barnes,  360 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  40 

Barracks,  City  Light  Horse,  229 

Foot  Guards,  231,287 

Life  Guards,  231 


Barret  the  painter,  384 
Barrister's  court*  of  study,  4f 
Barry  the  painter,  122,  242 

*s  paiatitfs,  897 

Bartholomew-cloat,  228 
r  fair,  241 


Bartholomew  Hospital,  260 

-  lane,  22ft 

Baring-lane,  323 
Basinghaltstreet,  223 
Bateman'a-buildings,  213 
Bath,  Order  of  the*  J28 
Baths,  336 
Battersea,  360 

Baxter,  Richard,  149, 159,-360 
Bazaars,  2J3>  228, 829; 
Bear-baiting,  227  -■.*-' 

garden,  227 

Beauchswnp  Tower*  177 
Beaufort-buildings,  989 
Beaumont  the  dsatnatkt,  942 
Beckford,  lord  mayor,  149, 191 
Bedford,  duke  of,  his  statue,  213 
Bedford-housev  309 

•  square,  208 
Beech-lane,  223 
Beggars,  78 
Belgrave-squsre*  208 
Bell  Tower,  233 
Belje  Sauvage  Inn,  233 
Bellingham,  22 
Belsham,R|»T.T.,157 
Benevolent  Institution,  264  * 
— H-r-^  Society  of  St.  Patrick, 

Bemiet,s-liai,928 
Bentley,  Mr»yS3l 
J  Berke^squ»re,2tf8,2J3  _/_, 
Bermondsey-street,  223 
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Bethlehem  Hospital,  965 
Bethnal-green  New  Church,  150 
Bible  Society,  282 
Billingsgate,  109 
BiHs  in  parliament,  36 
Billi  of  mortality,  30 
Bindley,  J.t  esq.  137 
Birch,  Dr.,  234 
Bishops,  31,  35,  36 
Bishop's  gate,  site  of,  924 
Bishopsgate-street,  223 
Blackfriars*  bridge,  215 

road,  224 

Blackheath,  361 
Blackman-street,  224 
Blackstone,  judge,  241 
Blackwall,361 
Blind,  school  for  the, '253 

Blood,  colonel,  235 

Bloody  Tower,  174 

Bluomfiddt  2S7 

Bloomiibnry-Nqtmr**,  509 

Blurtitr,  priacst  32 

Bloe-euat  schuo),  343 

Board  of  Agriculture  308 

Board  of  Control,  300    , 

Boarding  house*,  334 

Bo&rVhead  tavern,  S3A 

Boats,  vherriefl,  &c.  335 

Boleyn.Abn.lTBj  177 

Bolingbroke,  3G1    . 

Bolt^5onrtt  22St. 

Bolt-in.tun  Inn,  229 

Bonner,  bishop,  147 

Bookseller*,  318. 

Borough,  62         , 

■         —  compter,  75v.    -  • , , 

— —  market,  109  ' 

Boswell,  242 

Botanical  Oerden,  363    .     \ , 

Botolph-lane,  224 

Bonrgeois,  sir  F„  242, 366 

Bow  church,  14). 

lane,  224 

street,  2242 

office, 6\  .  '.'„ 


Box-hill,  369 

Boxing,  352 

Boydell,  alderman,  296 

Boyle,  Robert,  2® 

Boyle's  Lectures,  141 

Bradbnry,  Rer.  Thomas,  106  - 

Braithwaite,  sir  Joka.  13»      - 

Braadenburgh-hoaaa,  ffl  •• 

Bread-street,  294/  - 

Break-neck-stairs,  234 

Brentford,  369 

Bridewell,  36, 961 

Bridge-street,  New,  JB5r~ 

Bridges,  214 

traffic  actoas  the,  980 

British  Artists,  Soafietyof,  3U 

&  Foreign  Bible  Boniaty^ 

_—  Institution  and  Gallery,  811 

Lying-in  Hospital.  468 

— ^  MiirtraipycalhMBietyt3»7 
■■■■  Museum,  986 

System  afEltteatia*,  M6 

Britton.Thoatas,  J33    v 

'  Broad-street,  Bloossatfesy,  296 

Cit£925  — 

Brokers,  Stock,  95 
Bromley,  362      '         -.-  - 
BitokeVBttbWriptioa  Haase,  805 

Btfthell,67 

Brown,  Tom, 929  •  .-r*  . 

Brunswick  Doc*y88  :  -.-.-, 
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Hungerford-market,  118 
Hunter,  Dr.,  157 

John,  311, 878, 881 

Hunter's  Museum,  878 
Huntingdon,  lady,  196, 888 
Huntington,  William,  158 
Hyde-park,  164,  880, 841 
■  corner,  888 

Impbotkm  xnts,  838 

Inchbald,  Mrs.,  861 

Indigent  Blind,  school  for?  843 

Inner  Temple,  47 

Inns,  333 

*—  ofChaMery,  48 

of  Courts  46 

Inrolment  Office,  886     - 
Insane,  hospitals  for  the,  865. 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  44 
Institutions,  literary*  804 
Twurance  ^mpwrtes^lOi 


Irish  Charity,  879 
Isabella,  queen,  945 
Islington,  880 
Italian  Opera,  348 
Ivy-lane,  83L 

James  I.,  840 

I„  statue  af,  186 

II.,  statue**  808 

Jane  Shore's  House,  831 
Jefferies,  judge,  148, 16ft  888 
Jerusalem  <*j«nbea,  188 
Jewel-office,  176 
Jews'  Hospital,  878. 

Synagofws»lW 

John,  charter*,**,  7 

of  Bourbon,  34* 

■ king  of  Fran**,  888 

Johnson,  Dr.,  299,34*,  8«^0,» 
Johnstone  the  adm>  143 
Jones,  Inigo,  148 
Jonson,  Ben,  43, 888,  841,  848 
Jortin,Dr.,381       . 
Jubilee,  the,  83 
Judges,  oath  of  the,  48 
Justice,  Courts  •£  38 

Kelly,  the  composer,  143 
Kensington,  380 

gardins,  lot 

Palace,  161 

Kent>dukeof,83,836 

the  famous  garden**,  9& 

Ken-wood,  378 

Kenyon,  lord,  31$ 

Kew  Palace  and  Cfaj&A,  381 

Killigrew,  344 

King,  the,  31 

King's  Bench,  Cotorf  o£  18 

Prison,  7|  , 

King's  College,  30Sj 

Concerts,  309 

Head  Tavern,  $80*      , 

Palace,  160      \ 

powered  inlniaif/ELfr 

road,  240     c 


King'sTTheatre,  daft 
Kings,  chronology  of  English,  Si 
King-street,  Cheapsidt,  831 
Kit-cat-club,  360 
Kitchen-gardens,  110 
Kitchener,  Dr.,  137 
Kneller,  air  G.,  249 
Knightsbridge,  291 
Knox,  Dr.  Y„  196 

IjADBSOKX,  sirE,,  148 
Ladies'  Magasines,  887 
X*leh&m,  382 
Lamb's  Chapel,  182 
Lambard's  College,  369 
I^ambeth  Church,  139 

. Palace,  161 

Lancaster,  Crouchback,  earl  of,  186 

—  J.,  948 

Lancasteriaa  Schools,  SMS 
Langford,  Dr.,  157 
Langbam,  archbishop,  119 
Lansdo  wne-house,  888 

late  markets  «f,  884 

Lardner,  Dr.,  1&7 
Laseelles,  Mrs*,  366 
Lauriston,  general,  81 
Law  Association,  274 
■  Institution,  307 

— -  study  of  the,  46 
laws,  how  made,  36 
Lawrence,  sir  T.,  23, 122,  213 
Dawson,  sir  J.,  370 
^eadenhall-market,  108 

—street,  231 

^eake,  air  J.,  370 
Lectures,  Medical,  27^  281 
jee  Boojorince,  147 
legislative  powers,  31 
Leicester'  house,  21 1 

square,  21  1,231 

•eigb ton,  archbishop,  242 
,eitb-hill,  382 
?JSstr»nge?  Roger,  145 
ettsom,  Dr.,  223, 268,  280 
nrant,  or  Turkey  Company,  82*99 
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Levees,  drawing<jw)m»V&fl.,38 

Levels  in  London,  29 

Library,  British  Museum,  286, 293 

City,  191 

■ London  Institution,  304 

Medical  Society,  280 

■ Red-croas-street,  306 

Royal  Institution,  304     . 

Rusaell  Institution,  305  . 

— —  St,  Paul's,  120 

■  Dr.  Tenison's,  226 

Life  Insurance  Companies,  101 

Lilly  the  perfumer,  239 

Limehousa  ohureb,  160 
,  Lincoln's-ino,  48 

■    ■  ■  field*,  211,  231 

— New  Square,  231 

Lindsay,  Dr.,  157 

Lindsey,  Rev.  TheophOof ,  167, 831 

Linnaean  Society,  307 
Linwood's  Gallery,  319 
I  Liorfs>tower,  178 
Literary  Fund,  274 

—  recollections,  241 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  309 

jfetoof,  984 

Little  Eastcheap,  231 
live  stock,  109 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  100 
Loans,  98 
Lock  Hospital,  266 
Lodgings,  884 
Lollards,  the,  168 
Lombard-street,  231 
Lombards,  the,  231 
London-bridge,  914 

— < Haw,  215,339 

derivation  of  the  name,  J 

charters  and  powers  of,M 

— — —  climate  of*  29 
—  ■         -  commerce  of,  81 

« divisions  of,  96 

docks,  87 
environs  of,  360 
extent  of,  96 

Jemalo  Penitentiary,  278 
2» 
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London,  gates  of,  4 

■  Qasette,  225 

i  goTernment  of,  50 

— —  history  of,  1 

■  Hospital,  262 

■  houses  of,  27,  29 


-  increase  of,  27 

-  Institution,  304 

-  levels  in,  29 

-  Literary  Institution,  303 

-  Lying-in  Hospital,  264 
-Museum,  314 

-  origin  of,  1 

-  Orphan  Asylum,  253 

-  outlines  of,  25 

-  Panorama  of,  31$ 
-pared,  10] 

-  population  of,  30 

-  Sessions,  45  4 

-  situation  of,  25 
->ilof,25 

-  Stone,  225 
-streets  of.  27, 88 
-views  of,  30 

-  University,  300 
-Wall,  225,238 
-Walls  of,  3 


Londonderry,  marquess  of,  130 

Lord  Mayor,  50 

Lord  Mayor's  residence,  181 

■      show,  52 
Lord  Mayors,  list  of,  52 
Lords,  house  of,  35, 171 
Lothbury,  232 
LoveU's-court,  235 
Loughliorough,  lord,  212 
Louis  XVIII.,  22,222 
Loutherbourg,  363, 371 
Ludgate-hiU,  232 


street,  232 

Lnnardi's  ascent,  20 
Lyceum  Theatre,  347 
Lying-in  Hospitals,  863 
Lyme-street,  232 
Lyon's-inn,  49 
Lyttleton,  lord,  367 


Macaetitcy,  lord,  363  .. 
Macnamara,  colonel,  384 
Magazines,  324 
Magdalen,  252 
Magistrates,  65  * 
Magna  Charts,  7 
Maiden-lane,  Cheapside,  832 
Mail  Coaches,  104 
Manchester-square,  218 
Mansion-house,  181 
Manufactures,  9,  89 
Marble-hill,  390 
Margaret  Douglas,  Monument  otlfc 
Marine  Society,  270 
Markets,  107, 114 
Mark-lane,  232 
Marlborough-nonae,  207 
■  street,  230 
Marr,  murder  of,  236 
Marshalsea  Court,  45 

Prison,  7$ 

Mart,  Auction,  187 
Marvell,  Andrew,  145     ,  . 
Mary,  queen,  370 

of  Scots,' 188 

of  Win.  Ill,,  128,1*1 

Mary-le-bone  New  Church,  140 

.  Old  Church,  151 

.P»*,  165 

Masonic  Charity,  272 
Massinger,  145 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  39 
Mathematical  Soqety,  308 
Mayor,  first  called  So,  7 

.election  of.  50, 51 

Mazarine,  duchess  of,  383! 
Maze  at  Hampton,  377*  378 
Mead,  Dr.,  47 
Mechanics'  Institute,  306 
Medical  St  Chhfurgtcal  Society,  29 

Lectures;  276,281 

^     Society,  280 
Medicine,  state  of,  275 
Medico-Botanical  Society,  308 
Meeting-houses,  153, 154 
Meetings^  bufldin^  for  pvblk,  98^ 
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i     Melbournfeiousei  208 
:     Members'  of  Parliament,  forms  of 
debate,  &o.(  36,  37 
Menagerie,  Cross's,  31S 
Tower,  178 
.,. —  Zoological-gardens,  303 
Mendicity  and  pauperism,  77 
■  Society,  269 

Mercers'  School,  227 
Merchant  adventurers,  82 
Merchant  Tailors*  School,  247 
Meteorological  Society,  30$ 
Metropolitan  Police,  63 
Mewi,  King's;  200 
— —  for  Lords  and  Commons,' 233 
Meyer  the  painter,  381 
Michael  Angefo,  197 
Microcosm,  316 
Middlesex  elections,  362 
—  Forest,  2 
.  Hospital,  262 

■  Sessions,  45 
Middle  Temple,  43 
Milbank,£32      ' 

— — Penitentiary,  76 

Mile-end-road,  232 
Military  of  the  city,  & 
■  Asylum,  257 

Milk,  supply  of,  109 
Miller  the  gardener,  363 

. .Joe*137.236 

Mill-hill,  382 

Milton,  144,  241,  242,  396 

Mincing-Jane,  232 

MineralpgicaJ,  Society*  307   

Minoriea,  232 
Mint,  178 

Old,  175      ., 

Miawnary  Museum,  317 

: — -  Societies,?^        .    , 

Mock  auctions,  69 
Monastery,  Carthusian,  24& 

>■;:  >vi,  of  SVBartbp^nxew,32$ 

Monk,  general,  129,  ?30    , 
Monkwell-street,  232 
Momnou^dukeof,  313 


Montague,  Mrs.,  21ft 

«  house,' 212 

Montem,  Eton,  368 
Montgomery,  colonel,  384 
Monument,  the,  179 
Monuments  at  Guildhall,  191    • 

St.  Paul's,  121 

: Westminster  Abbeys 

129 
Moore  the  author,  139 
— ^—  Dr.,  387 
MoorEelds,  232 

Little,  233 

Morals,  Societies  to  protect,  283 

Morden  College,  361 

More,  lord  chancellor,  241, 363 

Morland  the  painter,  380 

Mortality,  bills  of,  30 

Mortar,  the  grand,  163 

Mortlake,  383 

Motte,  countess  de  la,  139 

Mulgrare,  earl,  371 

Murphy  Ihe  dramatist,  871 

Museum,  British,  285 

East  India,  183 

London,  or  Bullock's,  314 

i  Missionary,  31? 
—  Royal  Society,  298 


•  Mr.  Soane's,  314 

•  Surgeons'  College,  278 
Zoological,  303 


Music,  Royal  Academy  of,  302 
Musical  Fund,  274 
■  Societies,  308 

Musicians,  Society  of,  274 
Mydelton,  sirH.,383 

Natch o?wi!t  archbishop  of,lt0 
National  Dene  Jit  Institution,  274 

BenSTolcD  1 1  nititUtwBj  272 
Gall*ry,  311^310 

Schools,  348 

Society,  243 

Naval  Asylum.  £56 
Navigation  Act*  83 
Neale,Rev.P«157 

2n3 
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ovKfitii*  nomu 


Needlework,  tatibkioa  of,  313 
Nelson's  funeral,  83 

Monuments,  181,183, 191 

Newcastle-bouse,  818 

street,  233 

Newgate-market,  106 
■  Prison,  71 

street,  833 

New-inn,  49 

Newiaftoa-butts,  church  of,  14? 
Newing  too.  Stoke,  383 
Newlaud,  Mr.  A.,  144, 880 
Newman-street,  833 
New  Palace-yard,  833 
Newport  market,  109 
New  River,  13,  383 

road,  833 

—  rooms,  Hanorer-sqaare,  3S1 
Newspaper  press,  329 
Newspapers,  list  of,  331 
Newton,  Dr.,  132,  141 
Rer.  J.,  148 


-  sir  Isaac,  197, 238 


Nicholson,  Margaret,  20,  160 
Nightingale,  lady,  131 
Noble-street,  234 
Noblemen's  residences,  806 
Nollekens  the  painter,  384 

sculptor,  342,  384 

Norfolk  College,  367 

house,  308,311 

—  street,  834 

Northampton  College,  369 

house,  206 

Northumberland-house,  27,  806 
Norton,  sir  F.,  212 
Norwood,  383 

Nunnery,  Hammersmith,  371 
Nursery-ground*,  11 1 

Oath  administered  to  judges,  43 

Oatlanda.383 

Obelisk,  Blackfiriars-road,  834. 

Bridge-street,  229 

™-enratory,  Royal,  370 
3aUey,234 


Old  Bailey  Sessions,  4* 

Oldbonrne,  the,  230 

Osdoastte,surJ^145 

Oldenburgh,  duchess  o^  32, 280 

Old  Fish-street,  834 

Old  Jewry,  334 

Old  Palace-yard,  834 

Old-street-road,  334 

Olympic  Theatre,  349 

O.  P.  row,  22 

Opera-house,  English,  347 

Italian,  343 

Opie  the  painter*  183 
Opposition  bench  H.  of  G.  173  » 
Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  332,  96C 
Oratorios,  344 
Ordnance-office,  835 
Orphan  Asylum,  863 

Wortw»ra©aooJ,  974 

Osterle  y-park,  384 
Otway  the  poet,  137 
Oxford-street,  834 

Paddinotov,  384 

Paine,  Thomas,  838 

Painted-chamber,  171 

J  Paintings,  collection*  of,  313 

Palace  Court,  45 

yard,  334 

Palace*,  157 
PaUmaUr334 
\- — n- East,  827 
Panarmonioa,  350 
Pancras  New  Chore*,  14*5  , 

t Old  Ghuee*,  14* 

Panaie**Uey,  235 

Panoramas,  31$,  3X8 

'Pantheon,  334 

Pantomjraee  firet  perteuaod,  33* 

Paoli»  general,  140 

Paris-gardeo,  327 

Parishes  in  LondosiySw  - 

u in  Weatsniaisssyfa  . 

Parker,  archbishop*  1«2 

Parks,  163 

Parliament^  dntw^pflfruwaf  aMaV 
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derivation  of  the  term,  8&**  an- 
tiquity of,  33 ;  duration  of,  35 
Parliament,  Houses  *of~se#.  Lord* 
and  Commons. 

Parliament-street,  235 

Parr,  Catherine,  373 

Parties,  fashionable,  861 

Partridge  the  astrologer,  383 

Paternoster-row,  336 

Patriotic  Fund,  101 

Paving,  19,60 

Paul's  Cross,  117 

Pauperism  and  Mendicity,  77 

Peace ©£1802,  21 

i—  1814,  22 

PedlarVacre,  139 
Peerless-pool,  336 
Pelham-house,  256 
Pembroke,  Aymer  de  Yt,  ear!  of,  126 
Pendrell,  R.,  145 
Penitentiary,  76 
Peon,  W,  154, 234 
Perceval,  Hon.  S.,  22, 172 
Periodical  works,  $23 
Periy ,  Mr.,  390 
Pest-house-fieldi,  210 
Pestilence  of  1348,8 
Peter  the  Great,  22$  369 
Peter-street,  235     «' 
Peters*  Hugh,  198 
Philanthropic  Society/269 - 

• *^MHe-end,27fr 

Philharmonic  Society,  308 
Philological  Beta*,  272 
'hilomathift  6oeie6yvd03 
Philo-Medico-Chirurgtoal  So*.,  281 
Philosophical  Magazines*  829 

■ Society,  90S 

-  :■  f w  h*T  Tsansttctflonsj  965 
>hoenix  Annuitant  Society,  VJS 
Phrenological  Casts,  316 ■•■• 

. flBfhjfyy'868    

bysicai ®9»«ty,  481^  

•hysicians, .College  6f,  fi?6 
iccadUly,  235 


Picket;  laderman,  383 
Pickpockets,  66 
Picton,  general,  186 
Pigeon  shooting,  352 
Pindar,  Peter,  143 

sir  Paul,  147,  224 

Pitt,W.,  130,191 
Pitt-place,  367 
Plague,  the,  8, 13, 14, 15 

» ■    ■  disappearance  of,  15  J 
Plan  for  viewing  London  in  Eight 

Days,  397 
Planta,  J.,  osq.,  138 
Plate-glass  Manufactory,  224 
Platoff,  prince,  22 
Playhouses,  343 
Plowden  the  lawyer,  47 
Poets1  Corner,  129 
Police,  ?3 
■'  Observations  on  the,  66 

r- Offices,  63,  65 

*— —  Reports,  67, 72 

« Thames,  66 

Pools,  the,  86 

Poor,  Education  of  the,  247 

* Rates,  78 

Pope,  241, 801, 390" 

Population,  30 

forson,  professor,  234,  305,  367 

Port  of  London,  85 

Porter  and  Ale,  consumption  of, 

112 
Portent,  bishop,  869 
Portland,  duke  of,  207 
place,  235 


Portman-square,  212 

« street,  236 

Portugal-street,  236 

Post  Chaises  and  Horses,  107 

Post-Office,  103, 198 

I\mlfry,2a6 

'■  consumption  of, HO 

;  ^Compter,  136 

£owis,  marquess  of,  212 

frrayer  Book  and  Homily  Societvr 
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Prerogative  Oenrt,  44 

Presentation  at  Court,  33 

Preston*  R.,  H7 

Pretender,  the,  84, 137.  160,  385 

Price,  Dr.,  157 

Prices  Carieat,  83 

Priestley,  Or.,  371 

Primrose-bill.  384 

Prince  Refent  fired  at*  89 

Priooe-'e-*iunre,  214 

Prio*842 

Priory  of  8t  John,  838 

Prison  I*sciplij»#Sociflty,  870 

Prisons,  71 

Prise,  Pighis,  35ft 

Proctors,  44 

Promenades*  351 

Prostttntet,  67    . 

Protestant  Association,  19 

Provisions,  supplies  of*  107 

Prussia,  King  of,  8ft 

Public  Buildings,  1&7 

— —  Howes,  U 

~*«—  Meetings,  Building  iarT  901 

Publisher*,  319  j 

Pudding-lane,  836 

Pugilism,  358  ( 

Pulteney  Hotel,  835 

PumnetthaExonajage,  8JJ7i 

Qv*db**t,  Regent's,  831 
Quaker**  Meetings,  153 

• Wori*ewev«3 

Qnesn«sqtiarev  813 

Queen  Charlotte's  ljiaf4ft  Heap* 

tal,263 
Queen-street^  88ft 

RAons,  m*  m****m 

Radalphas  de  Henghnm,  839 
Rahere,  148 
Rnine's  Charity,  878 
Raleigh,  sir  V.,  135*88* 
Ralph  the  historian,  369 

Hatolifife  Highway,  83fr 

fireat,Jft    . 


Rar-street,  S36  1 

Reading-rootnSi  331 

RecolWtions,  Literary,  341 

Record  Office.  17* 

Red  Cross-atteet,  337 

LiWary,  306 

Red  Lion-street,  837 

Rees,  Dfc,  1SG,  1S7 

Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  373 

Regent's  Canal  394 

Chapel  1SS 

P*rt,  165.837 
Street  £37, 339 


Religion  of  the  Metropolis, 
Rennie,  John,  lM,Sl7tJ>W 
Repositories,  Howe,  336 
Requests,  Co  art*  of.  43 
Reviews,  Literary  333.    _ 
Revolution  of  1688,16. 
Reynolds,  sir  J.,  133,9.11,943 
Rich  the  actor,  836 
Richard  II.,  festivals  *&  I® 
Richard  IH^  H0,Sft3 
Richard,  brothaee/  KdwsjreiY..  1» 
Richardson,  141,536,343.  - 
Richmond,  889    .. 

Park,  aw 

i  Terrace,  836 

Riots  of  1780,  19 
of  1810,  89 

—  of lau. in* 99    -. 

Rirer,  John*  189 

thaN«uv» 

Road,  ConuaateJaV  99 
Robbers,  darin*  19  • 
Rogue*  6& 
Rolls  Chanel  159        -  • 


Roi*atne,Bftv»fflW  149   -  - 
Roman  Ceihcnfa  fflipsH,  M9 
coins,  lflt 

— - — -aten«v»g 


ways,  334*84*- 

Romilly,.sirS^8ft,8i* 
Rood-lane,  887    .  .   - 
Roslyn,  earljkf,  19| 
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,  Royal  Academy,  298,  309 

. of  Music,  302 

■  Amphitheatre,  848 

.  Asiatic  Society,  307 

Circus,  347 

Coburg  Theatre,  347 

■  Exchange,  185 

Humane  Society,  288 

Institution,  804 

— —  Military  Asylum,  257 

Naval  Asylum,  256 

■  Observatory,  370 

■  in.  Panarmonion,  350 

■  Sepulchre,  393 
— —  Society,  294 

Society  of  Literature,  300 

i  West    London    Infirmary, 

264 
Rnnnymead,  366 
Rupert,  prince,  223 
Russell  Institution,  305 

lady,  209 

lord,  212 

■  square,  213 
-~— — •  street,  230 
Russia  Company*  99       ^ 

— - emperor  of,  28    . 

Rutland  House,  2J8     •       — 

Sachevibel,  Dr.,  145  ■ 

Sack  ville-street,  237 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  348 
St.  Agnes  le  Cleft,  386 
St.  Alban'g  Abbey,  888 

.  Wood-street  150 . 

St.  Alphage'*r150 

St.  Andrew's,  Holboni,  145        j 

Uaaershaft,  141 

. Wardrobe,  14& 

. —  am,  a® 

St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate*  150 

—  Blackfriara,  M8 

-—  Ltmehouse,  150 


.  Soho,  139 
*  Hill,  388 
-  lane,  223 


St  Anthony's,  150 

St.  Augustine's,  *t  Si  Austin^  150 

St.  Barnabas,  150 

St.  Bartholomew's,  150  • 

—  the  0*t*t,  W8 

,  ■  the  Lets,  W6 

.  Hospital,  J6» 
— _ _.  Monastery  226r 
St.  Benedict's,  Bennett  Hill,  14*  ' 

Fink,  150 

— '. Grac*ehurch*sti  iSl 

St  Botolph's,  Aldersgate,  151 
Aldgate,  151 


-Blshepsgate,  147 


St  Bride's,  141 

St  Catherine's,  Golem**,  151 

Cree,  148 

Docks,  m 

Hospital,  271 

St  Chad's  WeB,  337 
St  Clement  Danes,  137 

Eastobeap,  151  . 
St  Dionis  Back  Chute*,  151 
St  Dunstan'sin  ih*B*st,  U8~ 

.  '  '  ■  >     ~*We*t,  14* 

Stepney*  146  i     . 
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St  Edmund's,  151 
St  Ethelburga'Svifll '      .       .  * 
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~  Dr.,  157 
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Savings  Banks,  275 
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i         of*  82 

Schiavonetti,  884 
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Schoolmasters'  Society,  874 
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M-Natioaftl,  848 

—  Puttie,  243 

—  Sw4ay,240 

Scotch  Chwek,  166 
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Soho-square,  313 
Somen,  lordosis 
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Somerset  House,  196 
Sordig,  sir  Jena,  233 
South,  Dr.,  370 
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Sea  Bubble,  1? 
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Spenser,  the  poet,  341,  242 
Spital  Sermons,  142 
Spital-fields,  239 

Church,  143  ; 
Sporting  World,  352 
Spunging  Houses,  76 
Squares,  208 . 
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StageCoaches,  107 
Staines,  388 
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Staining.lane,  339 
Stamfond-streat,  339 
Staple  Inn,  49 
Star  Chamber,  171 
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Edward  VI.,  945,958 

queen  Elizabeth,  142,1* 

English  Kin**,  186 

C.J.  Fox,  209 

George  I.,  40,  210,  501 

George  IL,  954 
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sir  T.  Gresaam,  186 

Guy,  259 

Henry  VIII.,  260 

Howard,  121 
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— — — Dr.  Johnson,  123 

sir  W.  Jones,  121 
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sir  W.  Walworth,  5B 
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Steele,  sir  R.,  242,  372 
Steevens,  373 
Stennett,  Dr.,  157 
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Sterne,  Laurence,  136,  242 
Stillingfleet,  Dr.,  242 
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Sunday  Schools,  249 
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Swiss  Cnurch,  154 
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Townsend,  Rev.  J^  117, 269 
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Tradescants,  the*  M9 
Tradiflg  Companies,  99 
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Transport  Office,  908 
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BBiY-st.  Berraondsey,  H  7 
bbey-st.  Bethnal-green-rd.  1 8 
bclturch-lane,  O  5 
bingdon-st.  D  6,  D  7 
cton-pl.  Kingsland-rd.  H 1 
ctOQ-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
c  ton -st.  £  8 
dam-st.  Adelphi,  E  5 
dam-st.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
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Idersgate-st.  G  4 
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Ifred-pl.  Kent-rd.  H  8 
Ifred-pl.  Newington,  F  7 
ifred-pL  Tottenhanvcourt-rd.  D  4 
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ilerton-st.  Uoxton,  G  8 
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Artillery-pl.  Tothill-nelds,  D  7 
Artillery-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Arundel-pl.  F  8 
Arundel-st.  Strand,  E  5 
Arundel-stairs,  E  5 
Ashby-st.  lslington-rd.  F  3 
Assembly-row,  Mile-end,  K  3 
Asylum  for  Orphans  of  Clergy,  A  8 
Augustus-st.  C  8 
Austin  friars,  Broad-st  H  4 
Austin-st.  Shoreditch,  H  3 
Auther-gt.  A  8 

Ave-Maria-1.  Ludgate-st.  F  4 
Arenue-rd.  A  1 
Arery-farm  row,  Chelsea,  B  7 
Arery-row,  C  5 

Aylesbury-st.  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
Ayliff-»t.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
Ayliffe-st.  Whiteehapel,  I  4 
Baal  Zepboa-st.  Bermondser,  H  8 
Back-hill,  Leather-1.  F3 
Back-lane,  Kennington-rd.  F  8 
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BA-BE 
Back-laae,  Ratcliff-higiwar,  K  5 
Bagnigge-pl.  Bagnigge-wells»  £  3 
Bagnittfe-wella/B  • 
Bainbrulge-st.  D 4 
Baker-row,  I  4 
Baker-st  Middelton-tq.  F  S 
Baker  st  Portman-sq.  B 4 
Baker-et  Nortk,  New-rd.  B  3 
BakerVl.MUlbank,C8 
Baldwin's-gardens,  F  4 
Baldwin's-et.  O  8 
Baltic-si.  G  3 
BancroftVpL  L  3 
BancroftValinsboases,  L  3 
Bank  of  England,  0  4 
Bank-end-stairs,  G  5 
Bankaide,  Borough,  O  5 
Banner-it  Finabury,  G  3 
Barbican,  G  3 

Barlow-tt  If  ary-le*oae,  B  4 
Barnsbary-L  F  1 
Barnsbnry-park,  F  t 
Barnsbury  row,  F  1 
Barracks,  Hyde-park,  A  8 
Barrack*,  RegentVpark,  C  8 
Barron's-row,  F  6 
Barron-st  Ptntonrille,  F  2 
Barrosa-terrace,  K.2 
Barrow-hill-piace,  X  1 
Barrow-hill-reservoir,  B 1 
Barrow-hill-road,  A  I A  % 
Bartholomew-close.  G  4 
Bartholomew-*!.  G  3 
Bartletfs-bnildings,  F  4 
Basin,  Green  Park,  C  5 
Basinghall-et  H  4 
Basing-1.  Bread-st  Gft 
Batemaa't-row,  H  3 
Bath-pL  Tottenkam-eoorMd.  C» 
Bath-st.City-rd.G8 
Bathterrace,G7 
Battersea~bridge,A8 
Battle-bridge,  £9 
Battle-bridge-stairs,  R  5 
Batty -st.  Commercial-rd.  1 4 
Bayham-st  Camden-town,  C  I 
Bayae's-row,  Clerk  en  well,  E  3 
Bear-st  Leicester-en.  D  5 
Beanfort-bdgs.  Strand,  E  5 
Beaumont-st.  Portland-pl.  B  3 
Beckford-pl.  Walworth,^  8 
Bedford-birr,  D  5 
Bedford-pi  Rasael-sq.  D  3 
Bedford-row,  Rtd-lioa-^.  S3  B  4 


BE— BI 
Bedford-sq.  D  4 
Bedfbrd-st.  Bedford-sq.  D  4 
Bedford-tt.  Corest-garden,  D  S 
Bedford-at  LockVffelda,  G 1 
B^dford-st  Red-lkm-eq.  E  4 
Beech-et  Barbican,  O  3 
Belgrade-chapel,  B  6 
Belgrave-pL  Chelsea-rd.  B  € 
Belgrave-pl.  Vauxhafl,  D  8 
Belgrave-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Belhara-st.13 
Bell-aL  Coleman-st.  O  4 
BeU-aL  Goawell-st  G  3 
BeH-1.  Spitalfielda,H4 
Bell-st.  Paddingten,  A  3 
Bell- wharf-stairs,  L  S 
Bell-yard,  Carey-st  E  4 
Belle  Isle,  D  1 
Belmont-pL  VaaxkaU,  D  8 
Belmont-terraoe,  D  8 
Belton-st.  Bloomsbary ,  D  4" 
Belvidere-pL  K  3 
Benjamin-st.  ClerkenweU,  F  3 
Bennefs-hiU,  F  5 
Bennett* s-row,  Newugtoa,  F  7 
Bennett's-st.  BUckfriarvrd,  F  S 
Beotiack  st.  Mancoeater-aq.  B  4 
Beresford-st  G  8 
Berkeley-sq.  C  5 
Berkeley-st  Berkeley-sq.  C  5 
Berkeley-st.  Portmaa-sq.  B  4 
Bermondsey-sq.  H  7 
Berraoadsey-st  H  8 
Bernard-it.  Brunswlck-eq.  D  3 
Beraer-et.  Commercial-rd.  I  4 
BernerVst  C  4 

Berwick-pl.  Blne-aachor-Td.  R  J 
Berwiek-et.  Soho,  D  4 
Best-lane,  A  7 
Bethel-pl.  G  8 
Bethlehem-hospital,  F  7 
Bethnal-green,  1 3  K.  3 
Bethnal-green-nL  I  3  K  3 
Betf  s-st  Ratcliff-higkway,  I  0 
Bevis-mark,  H  4 

Bidborongh-at  Tarbtock-aq.  Dtf 
Billingsgate,  H  5 
Billiter-laae.  H  4  H  5 
Billiter-sq.  Feacaaitlvat.  H  ft 
Birchin-L  Cornhill,  R  4 
Bird-st.  Oxford-at.  B4 
Bird-st  Wapping,  K  6 
Bird-st.  West-sq.  F.  7 
Birdcage-walkTka^Mty^CIl  j 


flak  of  uuroo*. 


BJ-BR 
Sirdeage-walk,  St  Jaa%ea*s-park* 

3isbop  Bonner's,  L  2 
3'tahopsgate-ftt  H  4 
bishop's  Walk,  £  7 
Slackfriars-bridge,  F  5 
31ackfriars-rd.F6 
3laekman-st.  Borough,  0  6 
31ackmore-*t  £  4 
31ackwalUL7 
31andford-*t  Portman-aq.  B  4 
31enheim-*t  Oxford-st  C  4 
31i«d  School,  F  7 
31iaset-tt  K  2 
31oomfield-st.  H  4 
Bloomsbury-pi  £  4 
31oomsbury-aq.  £  4    . 
Sloasom-st  Norton-falgate,  H  3 
31ue-anchor,  Rotherhithe,  K  7 
31ue-anchor-al.  Finsbury,  Q  3 
31ue-anchor-rd.  H  7 1  7 
Bluefate-fields,  K  5 
3oard  of  Control,  D  8 
3ol  ton-row,  Piccadilly,  CS 
3olton-st  Piccadilly,  C  5 
3*>nd-8t  Chelsea,  A  8 
3onner'a-hall,L2 
3ooth-at  Hoxton,  H  3 
3ooth-st.  Spitalfielda,  1 4 
3oro«g*,  High-st  Q  6 
3orough-rd.  St.  Georga's-fielda,  F6 
*VMton-st  Regent' s-park,  A  3 
3otanio-garden,  Chelsea,  A  8 
3otolph-l.  Lower  Thames-st  H  8 
3ourerie-st.  Fleet-st.  F  4 
3ow-lane,  Cheapside,  Q  6 
Jow-st.  Bloomsoury,  £  4 
Jow-st.  Covent-garden,  £  4 
towling-st  Westminster-abb.  D  7 
iowling-green-L  ClerkenweM,  F  3 
towling-green-st  E  8 
Jrad-st  F  8 
Jranch-pL  H  1 
Irajndon-row,  F  7  O  7 
Irandon-st.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
Iread-st  Cheapside,  G  4 
Jread-st.  Hill,  G  5 
Irewer-st  Golden-sq.  D  8 
Irewer-st  Pimlico,  C  7 
Irewer-st  Somer's-town,  D  $ 
Irewbouse-lane,  K  6 
(rick-lane,  Old-st  03 
Wck-laae^Spitameltts,  1 3 1 4 
iridge-rd.  Westminster-bridge,  £  6 
trtffB-xo*,  Che)a».brid|e7B  J 


BR— BIT 
Bridgt-st  Black  friars,  F  5 
Bridge-st.  South  wark,  O  5 
Bridge-st.  Westminster,  D  8 
Bridgewater-st  <  larendon-st  D  S 
Bridle-lane,  C  5 
Bridport-pl.  H  1 
Brill-row,  D  2 
Brill-terrace,  D  2 
Britannia-st.  Battle-bridge,  £  2 
British  Museusa,  D  4 
BrittVbuildings,  Hoxton,  H  2 
Broad  Sanctuary, Westminster,  D8 
Broad-st  Bloomtbnry,  D  4 
Broad-st  Carnaby-market,  C  4 
Broad-st  Lambeth,  £  7 
Broad-st.  Ratcliffe,  L  5 
Broad-st  Royal  Exchange,  H  4 
Broad-st  Wdppinjr,  K  5 
Broad-wall,  Blackfriars-rd.  F  5 
Broadway,  Blackfriars,  F  4 
Broadway,  Westminster,  D  8 
Brompton,  A  8  A  7 
B  romp  ton -crescent,  Brompton,  A  7 
Broinp  ton-row,  A  8 
Bronti-pL  0  8 
Brook-st  OrosrenoMq.  B  5 

Brook-st  Holborn,  F  4 

Brook-st.  New-rd.  C  3 

Brook-st  Ratcliff-cross,  L  5 

Brook-st.  St  Oeorge's-fieids,  F7 

Brooksby-st  F  1 

Brown's-lane*  Spitalnelds,  1 8 

Brownlow-st  Drury-lane,  J)  4 

Brunswick-sq.  £  3 

Brunswick-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  8 

Brnnswick-st  Hackney-rd.  I  2 

Brunswick-ter.  Pentonf ille,  £  1 

Bruton-pl.  C  8 

Braton-st  Berkeley  sq.  C  5 

Bryanstone-sq.  B  4 

Bryanstone-st  Portman-sq.  B  4 

Brydges-st  Covent-garden,  £  6 

Buckingham-row,  C  8 

Bnckingham-8t.  Strand,  D  8 

Bucklersbury,  G  4 

Budge-row,  Watling-it.  0  5 

Bullhead-dock,  L  6 

Bull  and  Mputh-st.  G  4 

Bulstrode-st  Manchester-sq.  B  4 

BonhiU-row,  G  3 J 

Burdett-st  Suriry-rd.  F  8 

Burdett-st  Walworth,  0  8 

Burlington-house,  C  8 

Burlington-pi  H  8 

BurtoftTcreacaat,  D  3 
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BTJ— CA 
Burton  st.  TftTutocksq.  D  3 
Bury  st  Bloorasbury,  D  4 
Bttry-st  Chelsea,  A  7 
Bury-st  St.  James's,  C  5 
Burr -st  St.  Mary  Axe,  H  4 
Bash-lane,  Cannon-st  G  5 
Buxtoo-pl.  E  7 
Byog-st  D3 
Cable-st.  St.  George's  in  the  East, 

15 
Cadogan-pL  Sloane-st.  B  7 
Cadogan-sq.  Sloane-st.  B  7 
Cadogan-st.  Sloane?st  A  7 
Camberwell-rd.  6  8 
Cambridge-heath,  Hackney-rd.  K  2 
Cambridge-pl.  Hackney-rd.  K  S 
Cambridge-row,  Hackney-rd.  K 1 
Cambridge-st  Hackneyrd.  I  2 
Camden  Cottages,  C  1 
Camden-st.  Bethnal-green-rd.  K  2 
Camden-st  Camden-town,  C  1 
Camden-st.  Islington,  F  1 
Camden-st.  Lisson-grove,  A  3 
Camden-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
Camden-terrace,  C  1 
Camden-town,  C  1 
Camomile-st.  Bishopsgate-st.  H  4 
Canal,  St  James's-park,  D  6 
Cannon-row,  Westminster,  D  6 
Cannon-st.  Ratcliff-highway,  K  5 
Cannon-st-road,  I  4 
Cannon-st.  Watling-at  G  5 
Canonbory-1.  F  1 
Canonbury-pl.  G  1 
Canterbury-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Canterbury-pl.  Kennington-rd.  F  8 
Canterbury-row,  E  7 
Canterbury-st.  F  6 
Canterbury-terrace,  Lambeth,  E  7 
Canton-pl.  K  7 
Carburton-st.  C  3 
Carey-st.  LincolnVinn-fitlda,  E  4 
Carlisle-1.  Lambeth,  E  6 
Carlisle-pl.Carlisle-1.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Carmarthen-sq.  D  3 
Carmarthen-st.  D  3 
Carnaby-st  C  4  C  5 
Caroline-pL  Chelsea,  A  7 
Caroline-st.  Hackney-rd.  I  2 
Carter-1.  St  Paul's-church-yd,  F  4 
Carter-st  Spitalfields,  13 
Carter-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Oartwright-st.  I  5 
:ey-stE4 
W.  Borough,  G  6 


CA— CH 

€astle-l.  Pimlico,  C  6 
Castle-st.  Borough,  G  6 
Castle-st  Faleon-sq.  G  4 
Castle-st.  Finsbury,  H  3 
Castle-st.  Holborn,  F  4 
Castle-st.  Leicester-sq.  D5 
Castle-st  Long-acre,  D  4 
Castle-st.  Oxford-market,  C  4 
Castle-st  Shorediteh,  H  3 
Castle-st.  Thames-st  F  5 
Cateaton-st  King-st.  G  4 
Catharine-st.  Stepney,  L  4 
Catherine-st.  Buekingham-gatevCb 
Catherine-st  Commercial-ra.  K  4 
Catherine-st  Strand,  E  5 
Cato-st.  Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
Cavendish-sq.  Oxford-at  C  4 
Cavendish-st  C  4 
Cecil-st  Strand,  E  5 
Chales-st  F  6 
Chalk-farm,  B  1 

Chamber-st.  Goodman's-field*.  15 
Chancery-lane,  E  4 
Chandler-st  Grosrenor-sq.  B  4 
Chandos-st  Cavendiah-sq.  C  4 
Chandos-st.  Covent-gardea,  D  5 
Chapel-pL  Vauxhall,  D  8 
Chapel-row,  Brompton,  A  6 
Chapel-row,  WhitechapeL  I  4 
Chapel-st.  Dean-st  Soao,  D  4 
Chapel-st  Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
Chapel-st.  Hyde-park-ooraer,  B« 
Chapel-st  Pentonville,  F  2 
Chapel-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Chapel-st  St.  George's,  K  5 
Chapel-st  South  Audley-st  B  5 
Chapel-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Chapman-st  Pentonville,  F  1 
Chapman-st  St  George*s  East,  £5 
Chapter-*t  MUlbank,  D  7 
Charing-cross,  D  5 
Charles-sq.  Hoxton,  H  3 
Charles-st  Berkeley-sq.  C  5 
Charles-st  Blackfnara-rd.  F  6 
Charles-st  Chelsea,  A  8 
Charles-st.  City-road,  F  2 
Charles-st  Commercial-road,  K.4 
Charles-st  Corent  Garden,  £  5 
Charles-st.  Goswell-st-rd.  F  2 
Charles-st.  Grosrenor-sq.  B  5 
Charles-st  Hatton  Garden,  F  4 
Charles-st  Horsleydowa,  H  6 
Charles-st  Kent-road,  G  ^ 
Charles-st  LockVfield*,  Q  7 
Charies-stLonx-acra,B4 
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DE-DU 
Dean-st  Holborn,  E  4 
Dean-st  Ratcliffe,  L  5 
Dean-st  Soho-sq.  D  4 
Dean-st  Tooley-st  H  6 
Deaa-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Delancy-place,  C  1 
Dempsey-st.  K  4 

DeitmarK-st  St.  Giles's-church,  D  4 
Denmark-st  Ratcllff-highway,  K  5 
Denton.'a-8t  Somers-town,  D  3 
Deptford,  K  8 
)erby-rd.  H 1 
Derby-it  E  3 
Devonport-st  K  5 
Devonshire-house,  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Devonshire-pl.  Kennington-i.  E  8 
Devcmshire-pl.  New-road,  B  3 
Devonshire-sq.  Bishopsgate-st  H  4, 
Devonshire-st  Bethual-green,  K  3 
Devonshire-st.  Globe-rd.  K  3,  L  3 
Devonshire-it  Kennington-L  E  8 
Devonshire-st  Lisson-grore,  A  3 
Devonshire-st  Newuigton-Cauw- 

way,  G  7 
Devonshire-st  Portland-pi.  B  3,  C  3 
Devonshire-st  Qnjen-sq.  E  3 
Ditftaff-lane,  G  4 
Dock-head,  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Doct-st,  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
Dock-st  Rosemary-lane,  I  5 
Dog-r.  WhitechapeLK 3 
Dog-and-bear-yard,  Tooley-st  H  6 
Dorchester-house,  B  5 
Dorcfcester-st  G  1 
Dorrmgton-st.  E  3 
Dor*et»sq.  A  3 
Dor»et-st.  Fleet-st.  F  4 
Dorset-st  Portman*sq.  B  4 
Dorset-st  Spitalnehia,  H  4 
Doug  hty-st.  K  3 
Douglas-st.  Vincent-sq  D  7 
Dove-r.  near  Hackney,  1 8 
Dover-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  G  7 
Dover-st  Kent-rd.  H  8 
Dover-st.  Piccadilly,  O  5 
Dowgate-hill,  G  5 
Downhanvst.  Kingslaad,  H 1 
Downing-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Draper'?  Almshouses,  1 3 
Draycott-pl.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Drummond-s t.  C  3,  D  3 
D/ory-1.  K  4 

Duck-1.  Westminster,  D  7 
Duelpac-pond-r.  Whitechapel,  K  4 
>»ke's4»L  Hottmdeditch,  H  4 


DU-ID 
DukeVr.  Pimlioo,G7.    -       • 
Duke's*.  New-rd.  D  3 
Duke-st.  Bloorosbary,  D  4 
Duke-st  Chelsea,  A  8 
Duke-st.  Grosrenor-sq.  B  4 
Duke-st.  Lincoln  Vinu-nelds  £  4 
Duke-st  Lissoo-grove,  A  3 
Dake-vt  Maaehester-sq.  B  4 
Duke-st.  Portland-pl.  C  4 
Duke-st  Sraithfield,  K  4 
Duke-st  Spitalnelds,  H  4 
Duke-st  Stamftfrd-ftt  F  5 
Duke-st.  St  James's,  C  5 
Duke-st  Turk-Ht.  1  3 
Duke-st.  Waterloo-rd.  F6 
Duke-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Duncan- pi.  Hackney,  K  1 
Duncan-terrace,  City-fd.  F I 
Durham-pl.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Durham-pL  Lamheth,  F  7 
Dutchess-st  Portland-pl.  C  4 
Eagle-st  Red  Lion-sq,  £  4 
Eagle-st  Soitalnelds,  I  3 
Earl-st  Blackfriars,  F5 
Karl-st  Edgeware-rd.  A  3 
Earl-st  Finsbury,  H  3 
Earl-st  .Seven-dials,  D  i 
Earl-st  Westminster,  D  7 
Eamei'-st.  Mile-end,  L  3 
Kast-1.  Rotherhithe,  1 6 
EasfrL  Walworth,  G  3 
East-st  Finsbary,  H  4 
East  lntiia  Docks,  L  7 
East-st.  Kent-rd.  H  3 
East-st.  Lambeth,  E  7    ' 
East-st  Maneheater-sq.  B  4 
East-st.  Red  lion-sq.  ES 
East-st  Walworth,  08 
East-st.  West-sq.  F  7    . 
HCastcheap,  G  5 
Eastfield-st  L  4 
East-smithfieid,  1 5 
Easton-bt  F  3 
Eaton-st  Pimhco,  C  7 
Ebeneser-place.St.  George's-fieUs, 

Ebury  Chanel,  B  7 

E bury- pi.  CheUea-rCL  B  7 

Ebury-st  B  7,  C  7 

Eecleston-st  C  7 

Eden-st.  Totteoham-oourt-rd.  D3 

Edgeware-rd.  A  3 

Edith-pl.  Hackaey-rd.  I  8 

Edward  st  Blacltfriars»-rd.  F6 

Edward-st  HampsteadrdL  Q  * 
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Kdward-fk  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Edward-st  Spitalfields,  1  3 
Eggleston-st  B  7 
Egmont*pl»  Greenwich-rd.  I  8 
JCTder-st.  Spitalfields,  H3 
Eldon-st.  Finsbnry,  H  4 
Elephant-1.  K  6 

Elephant-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  K  8 
Elephant  and  Castle,  F  ^ 
Elim-st  H  6 
Elixa-st  Pimlico,  B  7 
Blliot's-r.  St.  George's-fields,  F  7 
Elixabeth-st  Belgrave-sq.  B  7 
Elixabeth-st.  Goodman's-fields,  1 5 
Elixabeth-st.Sloane-st.  A  6 
Elisabeth-terrace,  Islington,  T  \ 
Elm  Lodge,  D  1 
Elm-st.  E  3 
Ely-pl.  Holborn,  F  4 
Ernest-si  C  8 
Essex-si  Kingsland-rd.  H  3 
Essex-si  Strand,  E  5 
Essex-si  Whitechapel,  1 4 
Eoston-gr.  Eoston-sq.  D  3 
Enston-pl.  D3 
Eoston-sq.  New-rd.  D  3 
Euston-st.  Euston-sq.  D  3 
Ererett-st  Brunswick-sq.  D  3 
ETesham-bdgs.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Ewhorst-st  G  8 
Ewer-st  F6 

Execution-dock,  "Wapping,  K  6 
Exeter-st-  Knightsbndge,  A  6 
Exeter-st  Lisson-grove,  A  3 
Exeter-st  Strand,  E  5    ' 
Exmouth-st  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
Exmouth  st»  Spa-fields,  F  3 
Eyre-si  F  3 
Fair-st  H  6 

Falcon-sq.  Aldertgate-at.  G  4 
Falcon-stairs,  F  5 
Fan-si  Goswcll-st  G  3 
Farm-si  Berkeley-sq.  B  5 
t  Farmer-si  Ratcl»ff-h»ghway,  K  5 
1  Fashion-si  Spitalfields.  I  4 
Felix-pl.  and  ter.  F  1 
Felix-si  Bridge-rd-  E  6 
Felton-st  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
Felton-st.  Islington.  H  1 
Fenchnrch-st.  Gracechurch-st  H  5 
FendaU-st.  H7 
Ferry-si  Lambeth,  E  7 
Fetter-1.  Holborn  and  Fleet-st.  F  4 
Fieldgate-st  Whitechapel,  I  4 
ield-l  HaUwrn-bridge,  F  4 


Fl— OA 
Field-pl.  Kenning  ton,  F  8 
Fig-1.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Finch-L  Cornhill,  H  4 
Finsbury-circus,  G  4 
Finsbury-pl.  Finsbury-sq.  G  4 
Finsbnry-sq.  G3.H3 
Fish-si  G  5 
Fish-st-hiU,  H  5 
Fitxroy-sq.  C  3 
Fitsroy-st  Fitxror-sq.  C  3 
Five-fields-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Flask-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Fleet-ditch,  C  1 
Fleet-1.  Fleet-market,  F  4 
Fleet-market  F  4 
Fleet-prison,  F  4 
Fleet-st  F  4 
Fleet-st.  Spitalfields,  I  3 
Flint-st  Blackfriars'-rd.  F6 
Flint-st.  Locks-fields,  G  7 
Flower-st.  H  3 
Flower  and  Dean-si  I  4 
Fludyer-st  D  6 
Foley-pl.  C  4 
Foley-st  C  4 
Fore-st.  Mooifields,  G  4 
Forest-r.  I  1 

Fort-pL  Blue  Anchor-rd.  H  7 
Foster-1.  Cheapside,G  4 
Foundling-hospital,  E  3 
Fountain-pl.  City-rd.  G  3 
Fox's-L  ShadweLLKS 
Fox's-bnildings,  G  6 
Frame-knitters'  Alms-hoase,  R  f 
Francis-st.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Francis-si  Newiagtoa,  F  7 
Francis-si  St.  John's-at-id.  F  3 
Francis-st.  Totteaham-co*rt-rtL  D  3 
Francis-st  West-rd.  F  6 
Frankland's-rd.  Chelsea,  B  8 
Frederick-pL  Hampstead-rd.  C  t 
Frederick-pl.  Newiagtoa,  F  7 
Frederick-sq.  A  4 
Frederick-st  Hampstead-rd.  C  3 
Frederick-st  Regent's-park,  C  3 
Frederick-st  GrarVina-road,  El 
Freemans-L  Hoxsieydowa,  H  6 
Freeschool-st  Horskydowa,  H  8 
Friday-st  Cheap****,  G  4,  G  5 
Fnars-si  F6 
Frith-st  Soho-sq.  D  4 
Fnller-st  Spitalfields,  1 3 
Gad's-r.  Islington,  G 1 

Gainsford-st  Horslevdows.  H  8 
Gah5y-st.G3       ^^^ 
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CH— CH 
harles-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
harles-st.  Middlesex  Hospital,  C4 
harles-st  Northampton-sq.  F  3 
harles-st.  Pentonrille,  £  1 
harles-st  Pimlico,  C  6 
harles-st  Soho-square,  D  4 
lharles-st.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Ibarles-st  Spitalfields,  I  3 
Iharles-st.  St.  James's-square,  D  5 
!harles-st  Sun-tarem-fields,  K  5 
?harles-8t  Tottenham-court-rd.  C3 
:haTles-st  Westminster,  D  6 
;harles-st.  Westminster-road,  E  6 
:harles-8t.  Whitechapel,  K  4 
Jharlotte-pL  Blue  Anchor-rd.  H  7. 

17 
Jharlotte-pL  Vauxhall,  £  8 
;  harlot te-pL  Walworth,  G  8 
;harlotte-st.  Bedford-sq.  D  4 
}harlotte-st.  Bethnal  Green,  I  3 
2harlotte-st.  Blackfriars-road,  F  6 
ChaTlotte-st.  Curtain-road,  H  3 
Charlotte*st  Fitsroy-sq.  C  3  D  4 
2harlotte-st  Portland-pl.  C  3 
;harlotte-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
3harlton-st  Clipstone-st  C  3 
Charlton-st  Somers-town,  D  2 
Charter-house,  F  3 
Charter-house-lane,  F  3 
Charter-house-square,  F  3 
Chatham-pl.  Blackfriars-bridge,F5 
Cheapside,  G  4 
Chelsea  Hospital,  B  8 
Chelsea-reach,  A  8  B  8 
Chelsea-road,  C  7 
Chelsea  Waterworks,  C  8 
;heaies-st  Gower-st  D  3 
Cherxy-garden-st  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Cherry-garden-stairs,  Rotherhithe, 

Cherry-tree-alley,  Bunhill-row,  G  3 
Cheater-pi.  Bethnal-green-rd.  K  2 
;hester-pl.  Kennington-cross,  F  8 
Chester-pl.  Kent-road,  H  8 
Chester-st.  Bethnal-green,  I  3 
Chester-st.  Grosvenor-pL  B  6 
Chesterfield-house,  B  5 
Chesterfield-st.  May-fair,  C  5 
Cheyne-row,  A  8 
2heyne-walk,  A  8 
Chichester-pl.  £  2 
;hina-terrace,  Lambeth*  S  7 
3hiswell-st.  Finsbury-tq.  G  3 
;hriBtianr8t.  Cable-st  1  6 


CH-CL 
Church-lane,  Borough,  G  6 
Church-lane,  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Church-row,  Bethnal-green,  I  3 
Church-row,  Horsleydowu,  H  6 
Church-row,  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  5 
Church-8t.  Bethnal-green,  H  3  I  3 
Church-st.  Blackfriars-road,  F  5 
Church-st.  Bloomsbury,  £  4 
Church-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Church-st.  Hackney,  K  1 
Church-st.  Islington,  F  1 
Church-st.  Lambeth-church,  E  ^ 
Church-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Church-st  Shoreditch,  I  3 
Church-st.  Soho,  D  4 
Church-st.  Spitalfields,  I  4 
Church-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Church-stairs  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Churchyard-row,  Newington,  F  7 
Cinnam'on-st.  Wapping,  K.  6 
Circus,  Blackfriars-road,  F  6 
Circus-st.  New-road,  A  3 
City-gardens,  City-road,  F  2 
City-road,  F  2  G  2  G  3 
Clandon-st.  G  8 
Clapham-road,  £  8 
Clare-market,  £  4 
Clare-st.  Clare-market,  E  4 
Claremont-pl.  Islington,  F  1  • 
Claremont-pl.  Kent-rd.  H  8 
Claremont-terrace,  F  2 
Clarence-sq.  C  2 
Clarence-st.  Regent's-park,  C  2 
Clarence-terrace,  Regent's-pk.  B  3 
Clarence-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Clarendon-sq.  Somers-town,  D  2 
Clarendon-st  Somers-town,  D  2 
Clarges-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Clark-st.  K  4 

Clayton-st  Kennington-green,  E  8 
Cleaver-st.  Kennington-cross,  F  8 
Clement's-inn,  E  4 
Clement's-1.  Clare-market,  E  4 
Clement's-L  Lombard-st  G  5 
Clerkenwell-green,  F  3 
Cleveland-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
Cleveland-r.  St  James's- palace,  C  6 
Clifford-st.  NewBond-st  C  5 
Clifford-st.  Walworth,  H  8 
Clif  ton-pi.  K  a 
Clifton-stH3 
Clink-«t  Borough,  G  5 
Clipstontvat  Fitsroy-sq.  C  9 
Cloak-l.  Queeo-st  G  5 
B8 


CfDIXTOTHK 


CL-CO 
Cloth-fair.  Bmithfield,  7  4 
Cloudesley-eq.  F  I 
Cobeem-row,  T  3 
Cobourg-road,  Hg 
Coburg-pl.  E  8 
Cobnrg-row,  C  7 
Coburg-st  F  6 
Cochrane-torrace,  A  9 
Cock-hill,  Ratcl'iff-crose,  L5 
Cock-lane,  Snow-hill,  F  4 
Cockspur-st  D  5 
Cokhester-st  WhitechapeLI  4 
Coldbath-aq.  Clerkenwell,  F-8 
Cold-harboar-st  t  3 
Colebrook-r.  Islington,  F I 
Cole-harbour.  0  o 
Coleraaa-st.  old  Jewry,  O 4 
Collate-st.  F  6 

CoUege-hilLUpper  Thames-ft  0  5 
College-pL  Chelsea,  A  7 
College-st  Camden -town,  C  X 
College-st  Chelsea,  A7 
College-st  Lambeth,  E  6  , 

College-st.  Tooley-st.  H  <$ 
College-st  Westminster,  D7 
Collier-st  Pentonville,  E  S 
Collingwood-st  Bethnal-green,  K  8 
Collingwood-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F6 
Commercial  Docks,  L  6 
Commercial-rd.  K  4  L  4 
Commercial-rd.  Waterloo-br.  E  £ 
Commercial-row,  H  8 
ConaptoQ-pL  £  3 
Compton-st  Qoswell-st  F  3 
Compton-st  Soho,  D  4 
Compton-st  Tavistock-sq.  D  3 
Compton  terrace,  F  1 
Conduit-st  New  Bond-flt.  C  5 
Connaught-pl.  A  4 
Constitution-hill,  Green-park,  C  • 
Conway-st  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
Cook's  Ground,  A  8 
CooperVr.  Tower-hill,  H  5 
Copenhagen-st  Pentonville,  E  1 
Coppice-row,  F  3 
Cork-st  Burlington  gardens.  C  5 
Cornhill,  G  4  H  4 
Cornwall-r.  Lambeth,  E  5  F  (J 
Cornwall-terrace,  B  3 
Cornwall-st  Ratcliflf,  K  5 
Corporation-r.  Clerkenwell,  F  8 

County- terrace,  Greenwich-rd.  07 
Cousin-lane,  O  5 
Covent-garden,  B  0 


CO-SB 
Coveatry-pL  H  7 
Coventry-st  D  5 
Coar-croas-st  SmitMeHUM 
Cow-lane,  Stepney,  4 
Crabtree-r.  Hackney-rd.  l& 
Cranbourn-st  D  5 
Craven-st  Strand,  D  5 
Crawford-st  Portman-eq.  A4  B  4 
Cray-r.  Frank-et  City-rd.  H  3 
Creed-1.  Ludgate-hill,  F  4 
Cresceat-st  C  3 
Crescent-pl.  Hackney-rd.  I  ft 
Crieksandrat  I  4 
Crimscott-st  H  7 
Crispin*!  Sntal&eats,  H  4 
CritchillpL  H 9 
Cromer-tt  £  9 
Crosby-*.  Borough,  Q  6 
Crosby-r.  Walworth,  O  8 
Crosa-L  Long-acre,  D  4 
Croas-L  Mil&ank,  C  8 
Cross-at  BUckfrian-road,  F« 
Cross*  t  Finsbery,  G  4 
Cross-at  Hatton-garden,  F  3 
Cross-it  Hoxtoa,  G  9 
Cross-at.  Islington,  F 1 
Croas-st  Sam  tavern-fields,  K  6 
Crown-r.  Mile-end,  L  3 
Crown-st  Finsbory-wj.  U  4 
Crown-st  Soho,  D  4 
Crewn-st  Westminster,  D€ 
Crucifix-1.  Sotithwark,  H  6 
Crutched-frian,  Jewry-st  H  5 
Cumberland-Gardens,  I>  8 
Cumberland-market  C  8 
Cumberland-pL  Chelsea,  A  7 
Cnmberland-st  Chelsea,  A  7 
Camberhmd-at  Hackney-rd.  1 9 
Cumberland-st  New-road,  A  8 
Cumberlaad-st.  Oxford-st  B4 
Cumberland-terrace,  C  9 
Comming-st  Pentonville,  E  9 
Cursitor-et  Chaaoery-L  F  4 
Cnrtain-rd.  Shoreditek,  H  3 
Curzon-st  May-fair,  B  S 
Custom-house-stairs,  H  5 
Dalby-terrace,  City-rd.  F9 
Dartmouth-r.  Westminster,  D  « 
Dartmoath-st  Westiniasier,  D  6 
Davis-ttt.  Berkeley-eo.  C$ 
Dawson's-buildings,  V  8 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  H  7 
De&n-st  Borouf  h-rd.  F  6 
Pean-st  tomaaerciai-nL  K4 
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Jarden-pl.  St.  George's-fields,  F  7 
Jarden-r.  Chelsea,  B  8 
Jarden-r.  St.  George's-fields.  F  7 
Jardiner*s-i.  Westminster,  D  6 
Jarlick-hill,  Upper  Thames-st.  G  5 
>ate-st.  Lincoln's- inn-fields,  E  4 
Jayward-st  F  7 
Jedling-st.  I  6 
Jee-st  Goswell-st.  G3 
>ee-st.  Clarendon-sq.  D  S 
3eorge-st  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
leorge-r-  Rotherhithe,  I  6 
jleorge-st.  Adelphi,  Strand,  E  5 
3eorge-st  Battle-bridge,  E  2 
Gtoorge-st  Bethnal-green.  I  3 
Gtaoige-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
George-st  Borough,  G  6 
George-st.  Folev-pl.  C  4 
George-st  Hackney,  1 1 
George-st.  Harapstead-rd.  C2 
George-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4,  C  5 
George-st  Lambeth,  E  "J 
George-st.  Lock's-fields,  G  7 
George-st.  Mile-end,  L  3 
George-st.  Oxford-st.  B  4 
George-st.  Pimlico,  C  6 
George-st.  Portman-sq.  B  4 
George-st.  Sloane-st.  B  7 
George-st.  VauxhalL  E  8 
George-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
George-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
George-yard,  Westminster,  D  6 
Gerrard-st.  Soho,  D  5 
Gibraltar-r.  St.  George»s-fields,  F7 
Gibraltar-walk,  I  '6 
Gibson-st  F  6 

Giltspur-st  West-Smithfield,  F  4 
Glasshouse-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Glasshouse-st.  Vauxhall-walk,  E  9 
Globe-1.  K  2 

Globe-st.  Bethnal-green,  K  3 
Globe-st.  Wapping,  1  6 
Gloucester-pl.  Camden-town,  C 1 
Gloucester-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  I  8 
Gloucester-pl.  Islington,  F  1 
Gloucester-pl.  New-road,  A  3 
Gloucester-pl.  Portman-square,  B  4 
Gloucester-pl.  Newington-bntts,G7 
Gloucester-st.  Hackney-fields,  I  1 
Gloucester-st  Portman-sq.  B  3,  B  4 
Gloucester-st.  Queen-sq.  h.  3 
Gloucester-st.  St.  JohnW.  F  3 
Gloucester-st.  Westminster-rd.  F  6 
Gloucester-st.  Whitecbapel,  1 4 


GL— OR 

Gloucester-terrace,  Hoxtoa,  H  2 
Goat-stairs,  G  5 
Golden-L  Barbican,  G  3 
Golden-sq.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Goldsmith's-pl.  Hackney-rd.  I  2 
Goodge-st.  D  4 

Goodman's-fields,  Minories,  J  5 
Gordon-sq.  D  3 
Goswell-st.  F  3,  G  3 
Goswell-st.-rd.  F  2 
Goulston-st.  Whitechapel,  H  4 
Gower-st.  Bedford-sq.  D  3 
GowerVwalk,  I  4 
Gracechurch-st  H  5 
Grafton-st  Fitxroy-sq.  C  3 
Grafton-st.  Old  Bond-st.  C  5 
Grand  Junction  Water-work*,  A  4  B8 
Grang e's-nursery,  I  1 
Grange-road,  H  7. 1  7 
Grange-walk,  Bermondsey-st.  H  7 
Grass-walk,  Lambeth,  E  7 
Gravel-lane,  Blackfriars,  F  5 
Gravel-lane,  Southwark,  F  6 
Gray  Eagle-st.  I  3 
Gray's-inn-gardens,  E  3,  E  4 
Gray's-inn-lane,  E  3,  E  4 
GrayVinn-lane-road,  E  3 
Great  Ayliff-st  I  4 
Great  Bacon-st.  I  3 
Great  Cambridge-st.  I  2 
Great  Coram-st.  D  3 
Great  Dover-st  Borough,  G  6,  G  7 
Great  East-cheap,  G  5 
Great  George-st.  Bermondsey,  H  7 
Great  George-st.  Westminster,  D  6 
Great  Guildford-st.  Borough,  G  6 
Great  James-st  Paddington,  A  3 
Great  Marylebone-st.  B  4 
Great  Marlboroiigh-st.  C  4 
Great  New-st.  Shos-L  F  4 
Great  Ormond-st.  E  3 
Great  Pearl-st.  H  3 
Great  Portland-st.  C  4 
Great  Queen-st.  LincolnVinn,  E  4 
Great  Russel-st.  Bermondsey,  H  6 
Great  Russel-st  Bloomsbury,  D  4 
Great  Suffolk-st.  Borough,  G  6 
Great  Suffolk-st  East,  Borough,  G  6 
Great  Titchfield-st.  C  4 
Great  Tower-st  H  5 
G/eat  Windmill-st  Haymarket,D5 
Greek-st.  Soho-sq.  D  4 
Green-bank,  Wapping,  K  6 
Green-coat  School,  C  7 
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<BU-«A 

Gieea-L  Benkside,  F  $ 
Greea-1.  Chelsea,  A  7 
Green-st  Globe  lane,  L  8 
Greenman's-1.  Islington,  H  1 
Green-park,  C  6 
Green-st  Bethnal-green,  K  2 
Green-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F6 
Green-st  Grosvenor-sq.  B  5 
Green-st  Old-ford,  L  2 
Green-st  Stepney,  R  4 
Green-st  Whitechapel,  1 4 
Greenfield-st  Waiteckapel,  1 4 
Greenwich,  L  8 
Greenwich-rd.  H8I8 
Grenrille-tt.  Brunswiek-eq.  £  3 
Grenville-st  Somers-towa,  D  3 
Greville-st  Holborn,  F  4 
Greville-terrace,  H  8 
Grey-st.  F  6 
Gretton-pl.  K  2 
Grosvenor-canal,  C  7 
Grosvenor-pL  B  6,  C  6 
Groevenor-pl.  Walworth,  Q  8 
Grosvenor-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Grosvenor-sq.  B  5 
Grosvenor-st  Grosvenor  sq.  C  $ 
Grosvenor-st  Pimlico,  C  6 
Grove-pl.  Hackney,  K  1 
Grove-pl.  Walworth,  H  8 
Grove-road,  A  3 
Grove-road,  L  2 
Grove-st  Alpha-cottages,  A  3 
Grove-st.  Camden-town,  C  I 
Grove-st.  Hackney,  L  1 
Grove-terrace,  Bromptoo,  A  6 
Grove,  Mile-end,  K  4 
Grub-st  Cripplegate,  G  4. 
Guildford-pl.E3 
Gaildford-st  Borough,  0  6 
Gaildford-st  E  3 
Guildhall,  City.  G  4 
GunnerVstairs,  D  8 
Gun-st  Blackfriars-rd.  G  € 
Gun-st  Spitalfields,  H  4 
Gun-dock,  Wapping,  K  6 
Gutter-lane,  Cheapside,  G  4 
Gyna's-place,  A  3 
Haberdashers'-  Alms-houses,  H  9 
Haberdashers'-st.  Hoxton,  H  2 
Haberdashers'-walk,  Hoxton,  H  8 
Hackney,  K  i 
Hackney-road,  I  2 
Hackney-terrace,  L  1 
Hackney  Wjck-Une,  ^l 


HA     TTR 

Hadk*r-st  BurtoB-craeofsM,  D  3 
Haggerston,  I  2 
HaleVpL  Keaniagton-L  E  8 
Halfatooa-st  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Half  Nicola-st  Spitalnelds,  H  3 
Halifax-st  I  4 
Halkin-st  B  6 
Halton-st  F 1 

Hamilton-pL  Battle-bridn,  E  2 
Hamiltoa-pl.  Piccadilly,  B  6 
Hampdea-st  Somera-towa,  D2 
Hampden-st  Walworth.  F7 
Hampstead-io&d,  B  I,  C  1,  C  2 
Hanover-pL  H  8 
Hanover-sq.  C  '4 
Hanover-st  Hasover-aq.  C  4 
Hanover-st  Long-acre,  l£  4 
Hanover-st  Rotherhitae,  K6 
Hanover-st  Walwortk,  F  7 
Hanover-stairs,  Rothernitne,  K  6 
Hanover-terraee,  A  2 
Hans-place,  Knightsb  ridge,  A6,  A  7 
Hanway-at  OxfonUt  D  4 
Harcourt-st.  Liason-greea,  A  4 
Hare-st  Spitalfields,  1 3 
Hare-walk,  H  2 
Harley-st  C  4 

Harleyford-pl.  and  street  E  ft 
Harp-alley,  Holborn-brtdge,  F  4 
Harp-L  Lower  Thamee-st  H  3 
Harper-st  Greenwich-rd.  G  7 
Harpur-st  Red-lioa-sq.  E  3 
Harriaon-st  GrayVinn-rd.  E  2] 
Hartford-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Hart-st  Bloomsbary-sq.  P  4 
Hart-st  Coveat-gardea,  D  5 
Hart-st  Grosveaor-sq.  B  4 
Hatnald-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  5 
Hattoa-gardea,  Holbora,  F  3,  F  4 
Hatton-wall,  Hattoa-gardea,  F  3 
Hawkaebury-pL  I*ck%  fcelda.  O  7 
Haydon-sq.  I  o 
Haydoa-at  H  5 
Hay-hill,  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Hay-market  D  5 
Heart-pi  L 1 

Heath-st  Commercial-id.  L4 
Hemming's-r.  St  Martin'a-l.  D  5 
Henrietta-st  Brunswick-sq.  E  3 
Henrietta-st  Cavendish-sq.  C  4 
Henrietta-st  Coveat-gardita,  E  ft 
Henrietta-st  Hackney-rd.  I  2 
Henrietta-st  Portmaa-aq.  B  4 
Henry-st  Comweixial-nL  K.  4 
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HE— HO 
lenry-st.  Goodman's-fields,  I  4, 
-lenry-st  Pentonville,  E  S 
rlenry-st  Portland-town,  A  2 
ienry-st.  Waterloo-rd.  E  6 
-lercules-buildings,  Lambeth,  E  7 
rlereford-st.  Grosvenor-sq.  B  4 
■lereford-st  Paddington,  A  3 
Hermes-st  Pentonville,  E  2 
Hermitage-stairs,  I  6 
Hermitage-st.  I  6 
Hertford-pl.  I  1 
Hertford-st.  Fitiroy-sq.  C  3 
Hertford-st.  May-fair,  B  5 
Hickman's- folly,  Horsleydown,  I  6 
High-Holborn,E4 
High-row,  Knightsbndge,  A  6 
High-st.  Borongh,  G  5,  O  6 
High-st.  Islington,  F2 
High-st  Kennington,  F7 
High-st  Lambeth,  E  7 
High-st.  Mary-le-bone,  B  4,  B  3 
High-st.  Portland- town,  A  2 
High-st.  St.  Giles's,  D  4 
HiglerVl.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  0 
Hill-st.  Berkeley-sq.  B  5 
Hill-st  Finsbury,  H  3 
Hill -st.  St.  George's-fields,F0 
Hill-st  Walworth,  G  8 
Hind-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Hog-lane,  Shoreditch,  H  3 
Holborn,  E  4 
Holbora-hill,  F  4 
Holborn-row,    Lineoln's-inn-ields, 

E4 
Holland-st.  Blackfriars-rd.  F* 
Holles-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  4 
Holloway-st.  I  4 
Hollywell-lane,H3 
Holraes-st  K  4 
Holy  well-r.  Finsbury,  H  3 
Holywellst.  Strand,  E  5 
Homer-r.  Lisson-green,  A  4 
Hope-town,  I  3 
Hope-st  I  3 
Hornsey-lane,  H  7. 
Horse-st.  Commercial-rd.  L  4 
Horseferry-rd.  Millbank,  D  7 
Horseferry-staira,  D  7 
Horse-guards,  D  6 
Horsleydown,  H  6 
Horsleydown-1.  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Horsleydown  Old-stairs,  H  6 
Horsleydown  New-stairs,  I  6 
Horsleydown-Kj.  I  £ 


HO-JO 
Hortemonger-lane,  Session's-hon*** 

and  Gaol,  G  6 
Horseshoe-al.  Stairs,  Oft 
Hosier-lane,  Smithfield,  F  4 
Hough ton-st.  Clare  market,  E  4 
Houndsditeh,  Bishopsgate-tt.  H  4 
House  of  Correction,  E  3 
House  of  Commons,  D  6 
House  of  Lords,  D  6 
Howard's-place,  Hackney,  K  f 
Howick-place,  C  7 
Howland-st  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
Hoxton,  G  2,  H  2 
Hoxton-road,  H  2,  H  3 
Hoxton-square,  H  2,  H  3 
Hungerford-market  or  st.  Strang 

Hungerford-stairs,  Strand,  E  5 
Hunter-st.  Brunswick -sq.  D  8 
Hunter-st  Kenfrst  H  7 
Huntingdon-st.  Kingsland-rd.  H  t 
Hyde-park,  A  5 

Hyde-park-corner,  Piccadilly,  B6 
Hyde-pl.  Rosemary  B.  H  1 
Hyde- pi  ace,  Vincent-sq.  D  7 
Hyde-st  Bloomsbury-sq.  D  4 
Jacob-8t.  Horsleydown,  I  6 
James-place,  Shadwell,  L  5 
James-st.  Bedford-row,  E  3 
James-st.  Bethnal-green,  K  3 
James-st.  Buckingham-gate,  C6 
James-st.  Corent-garden,  D  5 
James-st.  Goodman's-fields,  1 4 
James-st  Haymarket,  D  5 
James-st  Lambeth-marsh,  £  6 
James-st  Lisson-grore,  A  8 
James-st.  Oxford-st  B  4 
James-st.  Spitaliields,  I  8 
James-st.  Stepney,  L  4 
Jane-st  K  4 

Jenkin's  Botanical-garden,  A  8 
Jermyn-st.  St  James's,  C  $ 
Jetsom-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Jewin-st  Aldersgate-st  G  4 
Jewry-st  Leadenhall-st  H  6 
Jews  Burying-ground,  L  3 
Jews-walk,  Bethnal-green,  K  2 
Imperial  Gas-works,  D  2 
John's-r.  City-rd.  G  3 
John-st  Adelphi,  E  5 
John's-st  Bethnal-green,  L  2 
John-st  Berkelay-sq.  C  5 
John-st  BUekfrlara-rd.  F  • 
John-st  BUckXriart-ri,  If 


If 
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JO-KI 
John-st  Chelsea,  A  7 
John-st  Curtain-road,  H3 
John-st  Dog-row,  K  3 
John-st  Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
John-st  Fitaroy-sq.  C  3 
John-st  Gray's-inn-lnne,  E  3 
John-st  Horsleydown,  H  6 
John-st  Kent-road,  07 
John-st  Hackney-road,  K  2 
John-st  Islington,  F  1 
John-st  Lambeth,  £  7 
John-st  Mile-end,  L  3 
John-st  Minories,  H  5 
John-st  Neckinger-road,  1 6 
John-st  New-road,  A  3 
John-st  Oxford-st  C  4 
John-st  Pentonville,  E  S 
John-st  Snffolk-st  06 
John-st  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  4 
John-street  Waterloo-road,  £  5 
Johnson's-st  Soraers-town,  D  2 
Joiner's-row,  Lambeth,  F  7 
Ironmonger-!.  Cheapside,  O  4 
Ironmonger-r.  Old-st  G  3 
Ironmongers'- Almshouse,  H  2 
Ironmonger-st  G  3 
Isle  of  Dogs,  K  8,  L  8 
Islington,  F  1 
Islington-terrace,  F I 
Jubilee-pl.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Jubilee-pl.  Stepney,  K  4 
Judd-pL  Somers-town,  D2 
Jndd-st  Brunswick-sq.  D  2 
Ivy-LHoxton,H8 
Ivy-1.  Newgate-stF  4 
Ivy-st  Hoxton,  H  2 
Keen's-row,  G  8 
Kemp's-row,  B  7 
Kennington-common,  F  8 
Kennington-cross,  F  8 
Keanington-green,  F  8 
Kennington-lane.  F  8,  F  7 
Kennington-Oval,  E  8 
Kennington-rd.  F  8 
Kennington-st  Walworth*  08 
Kent-rd.  0  7,  H  7 
Kentish-town,  C  1 
Kentst  Borough, G 6, G 7 
Kenton-st  Brunswick-sq.  D  3 
Keppel-st  Chelsea,  A  7 
Keppel-st  Southwark-bndgc  G  6 
Keppel-st  Russel-sq.  D  3 
King-st  Bethnal-green,  I  3 
tag-it.  Borough,  06 


KI— LA. 
King-it  Camden-town,  C  1 
King-st  Cheapside,  Q  4 
King-st.  Commercial-rd.  I  4 
King-st  Coven  t-garden,  D  5 
King-st  Drury-lane,  E  4 
King-st  Edgeware  rd.  A  4> 
King-st.  Golden-sq.  C  4 
King-st  Goswell-st  F  3 
King-st  Holbora,  E  4 
King-st  Horsleydown,  H  6 
King-st  Old-st.  G  3 
King-st  Portmau-sq.  B  4 
King-st  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
King-st.  Seven-dials,  D  4 
King-st  Smithfield,  F  4 
King-st  Soho,  D  5 
King-st.  Spitalfields,  I  3 
King-st.  St  Jaraes's-sq.  C  5 
King-st  Surrey-aq.  H8 
King-st  Walworth,  G  8 
King-st  Westminster,  D  6 
King's  Arms-stairs,  E  6 
King's  Bench-walk,  St  Geormfr 

fields,  F6 
King  David's-lane,  K  5 
King  Edward-stairs, Wappia^,  K  € 
King's-garden,  C  6 
King  JohnVpalace,  L  4 
King's-palace,  C  6 
Kmg's-parade,  A  8 
KingVrd.  Gray's- inn-lane,  £  3 
King's-rd.  Bermondsey,  H  7 
King's-row,  Walworth,  G  8 
Kmg's-beneh-priaon,  G  6 
King'8-bench-walk,  F  5 
King's-road,  Hyde-park,  A  6 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  A  8 
King's-row,  Beth*akm«a,  K  3 
King's-row,  Pentonville,  £  2 
Kingsgate-st  Holborn,  E  4 
Kingsiand-road,  H  1,  H  2 
Kingsland-crescent  F  1 
Ktrby-tit  Hatton-garden,  H  3 
Knightrider-st  Doctor'a-ooasu  F  6 
Knightsbridge,  A  6,  B  6 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  A  6 
Lad-lane,  G  4 
Lamb-lane,  Hackney,  K  1 
Lamb-st  SpitalneMs,  H  3 
Lamb's-conduit-at  £  3 
Lambert-et  I  4 
Lambeth-butts,  E  7 
Lambeth-hill,  Up.  ThiMMfc  OS 
Lambeth-marsh,  E  8>  Ft 
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*abeti»-palace,E7 
ambeth-road,  F  7 
•anbeth-stairo,  £  7 
.ambeth-terrace,  Lambeth,  E  7 
.ambeth-walk,  Lambeth,  £  7 
.ambeth-workhouse,  £  S 
.ancaster-st  Burton-orescent,  D  3 
<angall-st.  I  4 
*angham-place,  C  4 
Ansdown-pl.  I  1 
*ant-st.  Borough,  G  6 
*ark-row,  K  2 

.awrence-lane,  Cheapside,  G  4 
.•awTence  Pountney-lane,  G  5 
*ystall-st  £  3 
^adenhaU-st  H  4 
jeader-st.  A  7 
^ather-1.  Holboro,  F  8,  F  4 
^ebanon-pL  H  8 
lieicester-sq.  D  5 
>igh-st.  Tavistock-sq.  D  3 
>man-st  GoodmanVfields,  I  4 
^eonard-st.  Shoreditch,  H  3 
Jewkner's-lane,  Drury-lane,  £  4 
Lime  or  Lyme-st  H  5 
Limehouse-dock,  K  7 
Lincoln's-inn,  £  4 
Lincoln's-inn-square,  E  4 
Lion-st.  Bloomsbury,  E  4 
Lion-st.  Greenwich-rd.  G  7 
Liquor-pond-st.  GrayVinn-l.  E  3 
Lisle-st.  Leicester-sq.  D  5 
Lisson-grove,  A  3 
Lisson-st.  Dor-row,  K  3 
Lia«on-st  Pad  ding  ton,  A  3,  A  4 
Litchfield-st  Soho,  D  4 
Little  Ayliff-st  I  4 
Little  Britain,  Aldersgate-st.  G  4 
Little  Brook-st  Hanover-sq.  C  4 
Little  Distaff-lane,  G  5 
Little  Earl-st  D  4 
Little  East-cheap,  Fish-st.-hill,  H5 
Little  Guildford-st  Borough,  G  6 
Little  James-st  Bedford-r.  £  3 
Little  Maddox-st.  C  5 
Little  Mary-le-bone-st  B  4 
Little  Moorfislds,  G  4 
Little  Pulteney-st  Golden-iq.  D  5 
Little  Queen-st  LincolnVinn,  E  4 
Little  Russel-st  Bloomsbary,  D  4 
Little  Suffolk-st  Borough,  6  6 
Little  Surrey-st  F  6 
[ittfe  Wild-gt  E  4 
Uttle^r»AmUl-tt.Q6 

c 


LI— MA 

Liverpool-rd.  F  1,  F  8 
Liverpool-st.  H  4 
Lock's-fieldm  G  7 
Loddige's  Nursery,  K  1 
Lodge-road,  A  2 
Loman's-pond,  F  6 
Lombard-«t.  G  4 
Lombard-9t.  Borough,  G  6 
London-bridge,  G  5 
London-docks,  I  5,  K  5 
London-fields,  Hackney,  K  1 
London-hospital,  K  4 
London-lane,  Hackney,  K  1 
London-place,  Hackney,  K  T 
London-rd.  St.  George's-fields,  F  7 
London-et  Bethnal-green,  K  3 
London-st.  Fenchurch-st.  I  5 
Londou-st  Fitzroy-sq.  C  3 
Ixmdou-st.  Horslcydown,  I  6 
London-st  Rateliffe,  L  5 
London- terrace.  Hackney,  1 1 
London-wall,  Moorfielda,  G  4 
Long-acre,  D  5,  E  4 
Long-alley,  Moorfields,  H  4 
Long-lane,  Borough,  G  6,  H  6 
Long-lane,  West-Smithfield,  F  4 
Lord's  Cricket-ground,  A  8 
Lothbury,  G  4 
Lore-lane,  Bankside,  F  5 
Love-lane,  Lambeth,  E  7.  E  6 
Love-lane,  Lower  Thames-st  H  5 
Lovell-st.  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Lowdell's-st.  F  6 
Lower  Berkeley-st.  B  4 
Lower  Chapman-st  K  4 
Lower  Grosvenor-pl.  Pimlico,  C  6 
Lower  Grove-st  I  5 
Lower  St.  James's-place,  C  6 
Lower  Sloane-st  Sloane-sq.  B  7 
Lower  Thames-st  H  5 
Lueas-st.  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
Lucas-st  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Ludgate-hill,  Fleet-st  F  4 
Ludgate-st  St  Pauls,  F  4 
Lnke-st  Finsbury-sq.  H  3 
Luke-st  Honndsaitch,  H  4 
Maccletfield-st.  City-rd.  G  8 
Maccleefield-st.  Soho,  D  5 
Madox-st.  HanoYer-sq.  C  4,  C  5 
Magdalen  Hospital,  F6 
Maiden-1.  Covent-garden,  E  5 
Maiden-1.  Pancrat,  D  1 E  1 
Maise,  the,  H  6 
Mali,  St  Jamei't-park,  D  6 
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MA-MI 
Manchester-buildings,  D6 
Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Manchester-st  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Manley-pL  F  8 
Manor-pl  Chelsea,  A  8 
Manor-pl.  Walworth,  G  8 
Manor-st.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Manaell-st  GoodmanVflelds,  I  5 
Mansfield-st.  Borough-rd.  F  6,  F  7 
Mansion-house-row,  F8 
Maps-row,  L  4 

Marchmont-st.  Brunswick-sq.  D  3 
Mare-st.  Hackney  K  1 
Margaret-pl.  I  2 
Margaret-st.  Cavendish-sq.  C  4 
Margaret-st  near  Hackney,  1 1 
Margaret-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Mark-1.  H  5 

Market-st.  Bethnal-green,  13 
Market  st.  Lambeth,  F8 
Market-st.  Milbank-st  D  7 
Market-st.   St.George's-fields,  F*  6, 

F7 
Marlborough-house,  D  6 
Marlborough-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  I  8 
Marlborough-pl.  Kenningfon,  F  8 
Marlborough-road,  A  7 
Marlborough-sq.  A  7 
Marlborough-8t.  C  4 
Maru-pl.  E  6 

Marshall-st.  Carnaby-market,  C  4 
Marshall-st.  St.  George's-fields,  F  7 
Marsham-st.  Westminster,  D  7 
Martha-st.  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  5 
Marygold-st.  Bermondsey,  I  6 
Mary-le-bone-1.  Oxford-st.  B  4 
Mary-le-bone-st  Golden-square,  C  5, 

D5 
Mary-le-bone-st  Cavendish-sq.  C  3 
Mary-le-bone  Workhouse,  B  3 
Mason-st  Kent-rd.  H  7 
Mason-st  Westminster-bridge,  E  6 
Mason's-stairs,  F  5 
Maze-pond,  G  6 
Mead-lane,  G  5 
Mead-st.  H  3 
Mecklenburgh-sq.  E  3 
Medway-st.P7 
Mercer-st.  Long-acre,  D  4 
Mercer-st  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  5 
Meredith-st  F  3 
Michael's -grove,  Brora  p ton,  A  7 
Michael's-pl.  Brompton,  A 1 
Middle-row,  Knig htsbridge,  A  6 


Middle*ex-st  8omers-t*WH,  Dl 
Middleton-st  F  3 
Milbank-st  Westminster,  D7 
Mile-end,  K  3,  L  3 
Mile-end-green,  K  4 
MilesVl.  Cannon-st  Q& 
Milford-L  Strand,  E  5 
Military-hospital,  Chelsea,  B  t 
Milk-stCheapside,G4 
Mill-1.  Horsier-down,  H  « 
Mill  row,  H  I 
Mill-stairs,  I  6 
MiU-st  Conduits!  CS 
Mill-st.  HorsleydowB,  1 9 
MiU-st.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Mill-pond-r.  Rotheraithe,  K  6 
Mill-yard,  K  6 
Milman-st  Red-Kon-sq.  B  3 
Mincing-L  Towex-st  H  5 
Minories,  H  5 
Mint-st  Borough,  Q€ 
MitcheU-stOld-stGa 
Mitre-stF6 
Moffatt-st  Hoxtom,  0  f 
Molyneux-st  Edgware-M.  A  4 
Money's  Nursery,  B  1 
Monkwell-st  G  4 
Monmouth-pL  H  8 
Monmouth-st.  St  Giles's,  D  4 
Monster-row,  B  8,  C  8 
Montague-pL  Monta*u«-aq.  B  4 
Montague-pL  Roasei-eq,  D  4 
Montague-sq.  B  4 
Montague-st  Whitechapel,  1 4 
Montague-st  Portman-so.  B  4 
Montague-st  Russel-eq.  V  4,  D  3 
Montague-st  SpitalfieWa,  I  3 
Montford-pL  E  8 
Montpelier-sq.  A  7 
Monyer's-st  G  S 
Moor-L  Cripplegmte,  G  4 
Moor-pL  Lambeth,  F  7 
Moor-st  D  4 

Morgan's-lana,  Tooley-st  H  6 
Morp.in-'sL  Onmm-?ct«l-rd.  I  4 
Mornm^Tivi-crescfnt,  C  fl  . 

Moraiuffton-vl  H  jumps  fesuint  C« 
MoitnLicr-yt  CATemlnh^fq.  t*  4 
Movut-pl.  Whirrt-fcapeLM 
Moujjc-^t.  {TrasreDor+iL  B  ft 
Mount-?!.  Shorfdirfh,  15 
Mosul    t    \VaIworthTG8 
Mooot  >(,  Wp^trniaster-rA.  £  ft 
Moan^V  Wniteefcnjpei,  1 4 
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Mutton-hill,  F  3 

tf  «tton-l.  Haoknej,  K  1 

Myddletou-sq.  F  8 

Myddleton-terrsca,  F  2 

Narrow-wall,  Lanbeta,  E  6 

Massau-st  Middlesex-hospital,  C  4 

Heat-how**,  Chelsea,  C  d 

Neckiarer-rd.  Bennondsey,  1 6, 1  7 

Melsoa-pl  Lock's-fields,  G  7 

Melson-sq.  Blackfriars-rd.  F  $ 

N«lson*st  B*rough,  O  6 

Melson-st  Commercial-rd.  K  4 

Melaon-st  Hackney-rd.  1 8 

Ndsoa-terrace,  F  2 

Neptaae-st  Rotherhithe,  K  € 

Mew  Boad-st  C  4,  C  5 

Mew  Burfcagtoa-st  Piccadilly, C  5 

Mewcastlt-st  B  4 

Mew  Cavendish-st  Hoxtoa,  O  8 

Mew  Cavendish-st  Portland-pl.  C4 

Mew  Church-st  Edgeware-rd.  A  8 

Mew  Comptoa-st  St  Giles's,  D  4 

MewCntLambsth,F« 

Mew  Gloucester-st  Hoxtoa,  H  8 

Mew-hia-yard,  Shoreditch,  H  3 

Mew  Norfolk-st  B  5 

Mew  Norta-st  Fiasbury,  H  3 

Mew  Paiace-yard,  D  6 

Mew  Peter-st  Westminster,  D  7 

Mew  Pye-*t  D  7 

Mew  Rirer,  F  8 

Mew  Rirer-head,  F  t 

Mew-rd.  Bersaondser,  H  7 

Mew-rd.  Chelsea,  B  * 

Mew-fd.  Bloe-aachor-rd.  H  7 

Mew-rd.  B  3,  C  3,  D  8 

Mew-row,  KenaiagtoB,  F  8 

Mew-sq.  Linoola's-iaa,  E  4 

Mew-st  Baker-st  N.  B  3 

Mcw-st.  Bishepsgate-'st  H  4 

Mew-st.  Bromptoo,  A  6 

Mew-st  CoveBt-gardea,  D  5 

Mew-st  Horsleydowa,  H  6 

Mew-st  Keanington,  F  8 

Mew-st  Kent^d.  G  7 

Mew-st  New  Cut,  F  6 

Mew-st  Rotherhithe,  K  6 

Mew-st  Soathwark-bridge,  O  6 

Mew-st  Spring-gardens,  D  6 

Mew-st  Whitechapel,  I  4 

Mew  Tothill-st  Westmiaster,  D  6 

Mewiagtoa<causeway,  F  7»  G  7 

MewingtamB«ttilF7 


NE-OL 
Newiagtoa*?l.  Keaaiagtoa-rd.  F  3 
Newgate-st.  F  4 
Newmaa-st  Oxford-st  D  4 
Newaham-st  Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
New  Swan,  A  8 
Newport-st  D  5 
Newtoa-st  Holborn,  E  4 
Nicholas-1.  Lombard-st  Q  5 
Nine-elms,  Vauxhall,  D  8 
Noble-st  Foster-1.  O  4 
Noble-st  OosweU-st.  G  3 
Norfolk-st  Globe-lane,  L  3 
Norfolk-st  Somers-town,  D  3 
Norfolk-st  Middlesex-hospital,  C4 
Norfolk-st  Southwark,  G6 
Norfolk-st.  Strand,  E  5 
North-bank,  Regent's-park,  A  S 
North-pL  Hampstead-rd.  C  2 
North-r.  Grosreaor-sq.  B  4 
North-st  Bethaal-greea,  K8 
North-st  Bromptoo,  A  6 
North-st  Finsbury,  H  3 
North-st  Goodman's-fields,  1 4 
North-st  Hackner-rd.  K  1 
North-st  Lambeth,  £  7 
North-st  Lock's-fields,  G  7 
North-st  Mary-le-bone,  B  4 
North-st.  Peatonville,  E  2 
North-st  Stepaey,  L  4 
North-st  Westminster,  D  7 
Northampton-sq.  F  3 
Northampton-st  Isliagtoa-rd.  F  3 
Northampton-st  KenUroad,  H  8 
Northampton-st.  Lock's-fields,  G 1 
Northampton-terrace,  G  1 
North  Audley-st  B  4,  B  5 
Northumberland-house,  D  5 
Northumberland-st  Mary-le-boae, 

B3 
Northumberland-st  Strand,  D  5 
Norton-folgate,  H  3 
Nortoa-st  Portland-rd.  C  3 
Nottingham-pl.  New-rd.  B  3 
Nottingham-st  Mary-le-bone,  B  3 
Numher-st  I  4 

Nnrsery-row,  Lock's-fields,  G  8 
Oakham-st  Chelsea,  A  7 
Oakley-st  Westininster-br.-rd.  E6 
Obelisk,  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Ogle-st.  Foley-st.  C  4 
Old  Bailey,  F  4 
Old  Barge-house-stairs,  F  5 
Old  Bond-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Old  Burliagtoa-et  C  6 
C9 
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OL— PA 
Old  Change,  Cheapside,  O  4 
OldFish-stOS 
01dFiah.st-hm.G5 
Old  Ford,  L  S 
Old  Jewry,  Cheapside,  G  4 
Old  Nieors-st.  Shoreditch,  H  3 
Old  Palace-raid,  Westminster,  D  6 
Old  Pye-st  Westminster,  D  7 
Old-st  G 3 
Old-st-rd.  H  3 
Onslow-terrace,  A  7 
Oraage-st  Bloomsbary,  E  4 
Orange-et  Leieester-sq.  D  5 
Orange-st.  Sonthwark,  F6 
Orehard-st  Portman-sq.  B  4 
Orchard-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Oraond-st  E  3 
Osborne-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Ossulston-st  Somers-town,  D  3 
Oxendon-st.  Coven  try-stD  5 
Oxford-st  B  4,  C  4,  D  4 
Oxford-st  Chelsea,  A  7 
Oxford-st  Whitechapel,  K  4 
Paddington  Basin  and  Wharf,  A  3 
Paddington-st  Mary-le-bone,  B3 
Page-st  D  7 

Page's- walk,  Bermondsey,  H  7 
Palaee-st  Pimlico,  C  6 
Palace-yard  -stairs,  D  6 
Pall-mall,  D  5 
Pall-mall  East,  D  5 
Palmer's  Village,  C  7 
Paneras-1.  Bucklerabury,  G  4 
Pancras,D2 
Pancras-st  D  3 
Panton-st  Haymarket,  D  5 
Paradise-c.  Westminster,  D  7 
Paradise-row,  K  6 
Paradise-r.  Bethnal-green,  K  S 
Paradise-r.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Paradise-r.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Paradise-st.  Deptford  Lower-rtLK6 
Paradise-st  Finsbury,  H  3 
Paradise-st  Rotherhi the,  K  6 
Paradise-walk,  Chelsea,  A  8 
Paragon,  Kent-rd.  G  ^ 
Paragon-r.  Lock's-fields,  G  7 
Parish-st  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Park-crescent,  C  3 
Park-lane,  B  5 
Park-pL  Kennington,  E  8 
Park-pL  Lambeth,  E  7 
Park-pL  Lock's-aelda,  G  7 
Park-pL  New-nLB  3 


PA— PI 

Park-pL  St  Jamea»s-*t  C  5 

Park-rd.  Regent's-park,  A 1 

Park-sq.  C  3 

Park-st.  Baker-at  B  3 

Park-st  Camden-tewa,  C  1 

Park-st.  GrosTener-sq.  B  4,  B  & 

Park-st  Islington,  F  1 

Park-st  Kennington,  £  8 

Park-terrace,  Camdea-towa,  C  1 

Parker's-r.  Horsleydown,  I  6 

Parker's-st  E  4 

Parliament-flt  Westminster,  £>« 

Parliament-stairs,  E  6 

Parsoa's-st  Ratcliff-highway,  I  5 

Paternoster-r.    St  PsmlVesOTefe 

yard,  F  4 
Paternoster-r.  Spitalfielda.  H  4 
Patriot-r.  Bethnal-greea,  K  2 
Patriot-sq.  Bethnal-green,  K.S 
Paul-st  Finstmry-sq.  H  3 
Peacock-st.  Newingtoa,  F  7 
Pearl-r.  Blaekfriare-id.  F  6 
Peartree-st  GosweU-at.  G  3 
Pedlar's-acre,  E  6 
Pell-st  I  5 
Pembroke-pL  C  7 
Penitentiary,  Milbank,  D  7 
Penitentiary-stairs,  ditto,  I>  7 
Pennington-st  RatcHsT,  I  5 
Penton-pl.  Newingtoa,  F  8 
Penton-pL  Pentoaville,  E  2 
Penton-r.  Walworth,  G  8 
Penton-st  Newingtoa,  F  8 
Penton-st  Pentonville,  E  8 
Pentonville,  E  S 
Pepper-st  Blackfrian-rd.  G  € 
Pepper-al.-stairs,  H  5 
Perciral-st  Northamptoav-aq.  F  3 
Perer-st  Oxford-st.  D  4 
Peter-st  Borough,  G6 
Peter-st  Saffron-hill,  F  3 
Peter-st.  Westminster,  D  7 
Petticoat-L  Whitechapel  H  4 
Philanthropic  Reform,  F  7 
Philip-st.  S«n-taTem-6el4s,  K  £ 
Phillip's-st  Kingslaad-rd.  H  1 
Phillip-st  Qoodmaa*s-6eld»,  1  £ 
Philpot-1.  Fenchnreh-st  H  5 
Phoenix-st  Spitalfielda,  H  3 1  3 
Phoenix-st  Sotaea-towa,  D  8 
Piccadilly,  C  5 
Pickett-pl.  E  4 
Picfcjttt-st  E  4 
PicUa-harria^ataiis,  H  &> 
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.  PI— PR 
Pkklft-fceniiif  stToolej-flt.  H5,H6 
Pierremont-row,  F  2 
Pamlico,  C  7 
Pitfield-tt  Hoxton,  H3 
Pitt-at  Prospect-pl.  F  7 
PittrstKent-rd.  H7 
Playhouse-yard,  Cripple  gate,  O  3 
Pleassnt-pL  O  1 

Pleaaanb-pl.  St.  George's-fielde.  F  7 
Pleasant-row,  Camden-town,  C  1 
Pleasa*t-row,  Battle-bridge,  £  2 
Pleasant-r.  Spitalfields,  I  3 
Pleasant-*.  Kennington-L  F  8 
Ples*ant«r.  Walworth,  G  8 
Plamtree-r.  I  4 
Plamber-et  Hoxton,  G  2 
Plumtree-et.  Bloomsbary,  D  4 
Poland-st.  Oxford-st.  C  4 
Polygon,  Soraers-town,  D  2 
Pond-pL  Chelsea,  A  7 
Pond-st  Gravel  1.  Scmthwark,  G  5 
Pool- terrace,  G  3 
Poole-st.  G  1 

Porter-st.  Great  Newport-si  D  5 
Porter-st.  Spital-sq.  H  4 
Portland-pL  Mary-le-bone,  C  3 
Portland-terrace,  A  2 
Portland-town,  A  2 
Portland-rd.  Oxford-st.  C3 
Portland-st.  Regent-st.  C  4 
Portland-st  Walworth,  G  8 
Portman-sq.  B  4 
Portman-st  Portman-sq.  B  4  ■ 
Portpool-L  Gray*8-inn-L  E  3 
Portsmouth-pL  Kennington,  F  8 
Portugal-r,  ditto,  E  « 
Portogal-st  Lambeth,  E  7 
Portugal-st  Lincoln's-ina-nelds,E  4 
Post  Office,  G  4 
Postern-row,  H  6 
Potter's-Hems,  Horsleydown,  H  6 
Poultry,  Cheapside,  G4 
Powell-st  F  3 
Pratt-pL  Camden-town,  C  1 
Pratt-st.  Camden-town,  C  1 
Pread-st  Edgware-rd.  A  4 
'  Preseot-st  Goodman's-nelds,  1 5 
President-st.  F  2 
Primrose-hill,  A  1 
Priinrese-st  Bishopsgate-st.  H  3 
Prince's-rd.  Kennington,  E  8 
Prince's-sq.  Kennragton-rd.  F  8 
Prince's-sq.  Ratcliff-bighway,  I  6 
Priace'wt.  Blaokfriaw-rd.  F  * 


PR-QU 
Prince's-st  Cavendish-sq.  0  4 
Prince's-st  Drnry-1.  E  4 
Prince's-st  Finsbnry,  H  3 
Prince's-st.  Grove-rd.  A  3 
Prince's-st.  Hanover-sq.  C  4 
Prince's-st  Leicester-sq.  D  5 
Prince's-st.  Mansion-house-st  G  4 
Prince's-st  Pimlico,  C  7 
Prince's-st  Prince's-sq.  I  5 
Prince's-st.  Red-lion-sq.  E  4 
Prince's-st  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Prince's-st  Spitalnelds,  H  4 
Prince's-st  Stamford-st  F  5 
Prince's-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Prince's-st  Whitechapel,  1  4 
Prince's-stairs,  Rotherhithe,  K  6 
Priory-r.  Walworth,  H  8 
Privy-gardens,  Whitehall,  D  6 
Prospect-pl.  Hackney,  L  1 
Prospect-pl.   St  George' s-nelds, 

Prospect-r.  Blae-anehor-rd.  I  7 
Prospect-r.  Newington  Butts,  G  7 
Providence-pl.  E  8 
Providence-r.  Finsbnry,  H  3 
Providence-r.  Hackney,  K  1,  L  I 
Providence-st  Walworth,  H  8 
Provost-st.  G  2 

Pudding-1.  Lower  Thamea-st  H  5 
Puddle-dock,  F  5 
Palteney-st  Golden-sq.  D  5 
Paltney-st  Pentonville,  E  1 
Pnnderson's-pL  K  2 
Quadrant,  Regent-st  C  5 
Quaker-st  Spitalfields,  H  3 
Quebec-st  Camden-town,  C  1 
Quebec-st  New-rd.  A  3 
Quebec-st  Oxford-st  B  4 
Queen's-r.  Brompton,  A  6 
.  Queen-r.  Chelsea,  B  7 
Queen-r.  Pentonville,  E  2 
Queen's-r.  Pimlico,  B  7 
Queeb's-boildiags,  Brompton,  A  6 
Queen's-pl  Kennington,  F  8 
Queen's-r.  Bethnalgreen,  K  3 
'Queen's-r.  Kennington,  F  8 
Queen's-r.  Walworth,  G  8 
Queen-sq.  Blooinsbury,  E  3 
Queen-sq.  Westminster,  D  6 
Queen  at  Borough  High-tt  Q  6 
Queen-st  Brompton,  A  6 
Qucen-st  Cheapside,  G5 
Queen-st.  Goboxg-et  F  6 
Queen-st  .Edgeware-rd.  A  4 
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QU-RI 
Qae—st  Octldec^^DS 
Qoeeo-st  Hor^leirdown*  H  6 
Queen-st  Hdbuhi,  H  3 
Queen-st  Lowrr-at,  Islington,  G I 
Queea-eL  Mav-fair,  C3 
Unseat*.  0*ferd-*L  B  4 
Qneensf.  JU  tr  I  i  flV,  L  5 
Queen-it  Rotborhithe,  K  G 
Queen's*.  Be  ven-diaU,  D  4 
Queen-st  SoLa,  1;  4 
Queen-st  Borouf h(  O  6 
Queen-<t.  Walworth,  G  8 
Queea-et  Westminster,  D  6 
Quean  Ann-st  West»Hnzkf4t  C  4 
Queenhithe,  G  5 
jWdftor-etG3 
Rehere-stF  2 
RnneUgh-et  Pimlioo,  C  7 
Ranelagh-rd.  C  8 
Retaboae-pL  Oxford-st  D4 
Rateliff-cross-stairs,  L  5 
Ratcliff-hifhway,  I  6,  K  $ 
Ratcliff-r.  City-rd.  G  3 
Rawttorne-stFS 
Ray-st  Clerkenwell,  F  3 
ReoUov-L  Whitechapel,  K  8 
Reo-croaa-sq.  Jewin-st  G  4 
Red-oross-st  Borough,  G  6 
Red-eroas-st  Cripplegate,  G  4 
Red-house,  Battersea,  B  8 
Red-lion-sq.  Holborn,  £  4 
Red-lion-st  ClerkecweU-^reen  J?  3 
Red-lion-st  Holborn,  £  4 
Red-lion-st  Spitalfields,  H4 
Red-lion-st  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Redman's-*.  Stepney-green,  K  4 
Redriff.    See  Rotberhlthe 
Red  riff- stair*,  RnthrrMthe,  K  6 
H-*ifforv  Tea-gardens,  U  B 
Re  graft  Canal,  A  3,  A  S.  B  1,  B  8, 
Regent -s|.  the  less,  A  7 
Eugenia-  H  3 

Regent.  Park,  B  I,  B  S,  C  1,  C  8 
Uegeut'a-er.  Milhank,  D7 
Rtgtnt-tt.  C  1  C  5.  D  5 
Ilegentati  L.iiubeth,  K  7 
Reservoir,  Hydu-park,  BS 
RhudedVfar»t,  KampBtead-rd*  C  8 
Richnrd-at.  CuinmpnuaL-rd,  K.  4 
Richard  it.  BtsfMTi  L4 
Riflhaid-tL  Pcutunville,  FS 

8tjlrtlal4  H  6 
RiciuEODtl-pl.  WalwoitL  G  8 
""    t,  Hyd*-pw*,A5 


RI— SA 
Rirer-L  Islington,  F  1 
River-st  F  8 
Rirer-terrace»F8 
Robert-st  Adelphi,  E  5 
Robert-st  Bedford-r.  £  3 
Robert-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Robert-st  Chelsea,  A  8 
Robert-st  Hampsteed-rd.  C  8 
Robinson's-r.  Chelsea,  A  8 
Roch-stD7 

Roehester-r.  Tothill-fielda,  C 1 
Rockingham-r.  G  7 
Rodney-boi  ldings,  G  7 
Rodney  r.  Green wion-rd.  G  ^ 
Rodney-st  PentonviUe,  E  8 
Rood-1.  Fenchurca-st  H5 
Ropemaker-et  G  4 
Rosamond'»-r.  F  3 
Rosamoad's-st  F  3 
Rose-L8hadwell,L5 
Rose-i  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Rose-st  Shoreditch,  1 3 
Rose-st  Soho,  D  4 
Rosemary-branch,  G 1 
Rosemary-L  Tower-hill,  1 5 
Rosa-alley,  H  6 
Rotherhithe-wall.  1 6 
Rotton-r.  G  3 
Roxburgh-pL  C  4 
Rotherhithe-st  K  6 
Rowland' s-r.  Mile-end,  K  3 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  B  8 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  B  8 
Royal-r.  Bridge-rdL  Westa.  X  8 
Rnpert-st.  Goodman  Vaelda,  14 
Rupert-st  Haymarket  D  5 
Russel-pL  Fitsroy-sq,  C  3 
Russel-sq.  D3 

Rnssel-st  Coyen^g*rdea,  S  8  i 

Rnssia-L  Hachney-tn  rnpika,  K  2 
Rutland- pi.  F  5 
Sarkville-st,  Picr-a4U]yf  C  5 
Sudors  Wells,  F  9 
Saffron-hill,  Hatt^n-eardeSi  F  3 
Saiut  AlWs-pUce,  D  & 
SnJnt  Alban'a-tnw,  E  7 
Saint  Aadre**s-sl  S«Ten-diaU.  f) 
Saint  AnnVet  Weatniiuatr,  D7 
Saint  Ciitltorrnc's-doek*.  I  5 
Saint  CaiktMiaeVhoeni^Cl 
Sain i  Cleuttrnft-leiir.  0  * 
S>iint  Diu»ni:inVhill,  H  S 


Saint  GfUT^e's  Burial- 
SikiKjwrgtVpUcc, 


fcl-i^aad,  A  ' 


TLAXOWLOmOV. 


W 


BA-SA 
faint  George's-road,  F  7 
Jaint  George's-row,  C  8 
iaint  George*s-place,Wa]worth,H8 
jaint  George's-row,  Tyburn,  A  4 
iaint  Giles's  Burying-ground,  D 1 
»aint  Helen* s-place,  H  4 
iaint  James's  Burial-ground,  G  8 
iaint  James's-palaee,  C  6 
Saint  James's- park,  D  6 
taint  Jaraes's-pl.  St.  James'a-stC  5 
iaint  James's-sq.  Pall-mall,  D  6 
Saint  James's-st.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Iaint  John's-1.  Smithfield,  F  3 
Saint  John's-plaee,  F  6 
Iaint  John's-sq.  CI  er  ken  well,  F  8 
aint  John's-st.  Smithfield,  F  3 
aint  John's-st.  Spitalfields,  1 3 
;aint  John's-st.  Walworth,  G8 
iaint  John's-st-road,  F  8 
iaint  John's-wood-farm,  A  1 
iaint  Jobn'e-wood-road,  A  S 
iaint  Luke's  Hospital,  G  3 
•aint  Mark's-road,  F  8 
iaint  Martin's  Burial-ground,  C  1 
•aint  Martin's-L  Cannon-at.  G  5 
iaint  Martin's-1.  Charing-cross,  D5 
iaint  MartinVle-grand,  G  4 
iaint  Martin's-st  Borongfc-rd.  F  6 
iaint  Maty-axe,  Leadenhall-s  t  H  4 
iaint  MaryVlane,  H  5 
iaint  Pancraa'  Old  Church,  D  1 
iaint  Pancras*  Workhouse,  D  1 
iaint  Paul's,  G  4 
iaint  Paul's-st  G  8 
iaint  Peter's-st.  G  8 
iaint  Saviour's  Dock,  1 6 
iaint  Swithin's-L  Lombard-fit  G  5 
Saint  Thomas  Apostle,  Queon-st 

G5 
lalcombe-pL  B  3 
lalisbury-crescent,  G  7 
iaiisbury-pl.  Lock's-fields,  G7 
ialisbury-1.  Rotherhithe-wall,  I  6 
ialiabury-pl.  Rotherhithe-wall,  I  6 
ialisbury-st  Loek's-fields,  G  7 
ialisbury-st  North-road,  G  1 
lalisbury-st.  Rotherhithe-wall,  16 
Jalisbury-sq.  F  4 
lalisbury-st.  Strand,  E  5 
ialmon-Iane,  L  4 
iamuel-st.  Stepney,  L  4 
iatchwell-st.  13 
iaville-pL  Lambeth,  E  7 
i4YiU»r»  Walworth,  G  7 


SA-SO 
Saville-r.  BnrlingtoB-gard«B»  C  ft 
Saville-r.  Mile-end,  L  8 
Sclater-st.  Spitalfield*  1 3 
Scott-st.  K3 
Seabrtght-st.  K  3 
Seacoal-lane.  Fleefrmarket,  F  4 
Sebright-pl.  I  2 
Seething-lane,  Tower-st.  H  $ 
Serle-st  Li&ooln's-inn-fields.  E  4 
Sermon-lane,  Pentonville,  F  3 
Serpentine-river,  A  5,  A  6 
Seven-dials,  St  Giles's,  D  4 
Seward-st  Goswell-at  F  3 
Seymour-pl.  Lock's-fields,  G3 
Seymour-pl.  Bryanstou-sq.  A  4 
Seymour-street,  6omers-towu»  D  2 
Seymour-st.  Portman-t  q.  B  4 
Seymour-terrace,  A  4 
Shad  Thames,  H  6, 1  6 
SnadwelL  K  5 
Shadwell-dock,  K  5 
Shakespeare's-walk,  K  5 
Sheep-1.  Haekney-rd.  K  1 

Shepherd's-walk,  City-rd.  G  2 
Shepperton-it.  G  1 

Shipwrigbt's-st  L  6 

Shire-1.  Temple-bar,  E  4 

Shoe-1.  Fleet-st  and  Holborn,  F  4 

Shoreditch,  H  3 

Short's-gardeas,  Drury-L  D  4 

Shouldham-st  Edgware-rd.  A  4 

Sidmouth-st  Gray's-inn-l.-rd.  E  3 

Sidney-st.  City-rd.  F  2 

Sidney-st.  Commercial-rd.  K4 

Silver-st.  Globe4ane,  L  3 

Silver-at.  Golden-aq.  C  5 

Silver-st  Wood-st  G  4 

Sion-sq.  Whitechapel,  I  4 

Size-L  G  5 

Sktnaer-st.  Bishopsgate-st  H  3 

Skinner-st.  Snow-hill,  F  4 

Skinner-st  Somers-town,  D2 

Sloane-sq.  Chelsea,  B 1 

Sloane-st  B  6    -  «/ 

Sluice-st  L  5 

Small-pox  Hospital,  D  2 

Smith-st  Chelsea,  A  8 

Smithfield,  West,  F  4 

Smith-st.  Somers-towB,  D  2 

Smith-st  Westminster,  D  7 

Smock-alley,  H  4 

Snow-hill,  Holborn-bridge,  F  4 

SnowVAelds,  Bermoudver,  G  $.  H*3 

Soho-sq.  Qxfo*d-stD4 


so 
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SO-8T 
8ome*£*d-fit  K  3 
Somerset-house,  £  5 
Somers-towa,  D  9 
Somerset-pl.  Hoxtoo,  H  S 
8omerset-st  Portman-eq.  B  4 
Somerset*  t  WhitechaDel,  I  4 
Somerwood-st  I  4 
South-bank,  A  3 
Soutb-pl.  Finsbury,  O  4 
South-pL  Kennington,  F  8 
South-st.  Chelsea,  B  7 
South-st  Mary-le-bone,  B  4 
South-fit  Moorfields,  H  4 
South-st  Lambeth,  £  7 
South-st.  South  Audley-st  B  5 
South-st.  Walworth.  G  8 
South-st  West-sq.  F  7 
Southampton-buildings,  E  4 
South-st  Northampton-sq.  F  3 
Southampfon-pL  Camden-town,  C 1 
Southampton-r.  New-rd.  D  3 
Southampton-r.  Bloomsbury,  D  3 
Southampton-st  Camberwell,  G  8 
South  Conduit-st  K  3 
Southampton-r.  Edgaware-rd.  A  4 
Southampton-st  Bloomsburj,  £  4 
Southampton-st  Pentonville,  E  S 
Southampton-st.  Strand,  E  5 
South  Audley-st   Grosrenor-sq. 

B5 
South  Molton-st  Oxford-it  C  4 
Southwark-bridge,  G  5 
Sorereign-st  A  4 
Spanish-pi.  B  4 
Sparrick's-row,  G  6 
Speldhurst-st  Burton-crescent,  D  3 
Spenoer-st  Islington-rd.  F  9 
Spenoer-st.  Sua-tavern-fields,  K  5 
Spieer-st  Spitalfields,  1 8 
Spital-sq.  Bishbpagate-st  H  3 
Spring-gardens,  Charing-croat,  D  5 
SpringHit  Giwe-rd.  A  3 
Spring-st  Shadwell,K5 
Stefford-r.  Pimlieo,  C  6 
Stafford-st  New-rd.  A  3 
Stamford-st  Blaokfriars-rd.  F  5 
Staining-lane,  G  4 
Stangate,  Lambeth,  E  6 
Stangate-stairs,  E  6 
Staaifate-st  Lambeth,  E  6 
Stanhope-st.  Glare-market,  E  4 
Stanhope-st  May-fair,  B  5 
Star-corner,  Bermondaey,  H  7 

Heu-st  Lisson-fTOTe,  A  8 


ST— TB 
Stepaey  Church,  L  4 
Stepney-green,  L  4 
Steward-st  Spitalfields,  H  4 
Stonecutter-st  Fleet-saarket,  F  4 
Stonefield-st  F  1 
Stoney-lane,  Borough,  H  6 
Store-st  Bedford-sq.  D  4 
Stones'-end,  G  6 
Storey-st  K  4 
Strahan-terrace,  F  1 
Stratford-pL  Oxford- st  B  4 
Stratton-st  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Strong-place,  A  7 

Struttonground,  Westminster,  D 7 
Suffolk-1.  Upper  Thames**.  6  S 
Suffolk-st.  East,  G  6 
Suffolk-st  Somers'-town,  Dt 
Sun-st  Bishopsgate-st  li  4 
Snn-st  Walworth,  G  8 
Sun-tarern-fields.  K  5 
Surrey-dock,  Redriff,  L  6 
Surrey-pi.  H  8 
Surrey-canal,  H  8, 1 8 
Surrey  New-road,  E  6 
Surrey-row,  Blackfriars-rd.  F  45 
Surrey-sq.  Kent-rd.  H  8 
Surrey-st.  Strand,  E  5 
Sussex-pl.  Greenwich-rd.  1 8 
Sussex-pL  Regent's-park,  A.  3 
Sutton-st  Borough,  G  6 
Sutton-st  Commercial-rd.  K  4 
Sutton-st  St  John-st  F  3 
Swallow-st  Piccadilly,  C  5 
Swan-lane,  G  5 
Swan-pl.  Kent-rd.  H  7  * 

Swan-pl.  Mile-end,  K  4 
Swan-6&  Borough,  G  6 
Swan-fit  Kent-rd.  H7 
Swan-st  Minories,  H  & 
Swan-it.  Redriff,  K  6 
Swan-st.  SpitaHelds,  1 3 
Swan-stairs,  G  5 
Swinton-st.  E  2 
Symons-st  Chelsea.  B  7 
Tabernacle-sq.  H3 
Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbory-sq.  H  3 
Tavistock-place,  Tavistock-aq.  D  3 
Tavistock-sq.  D  3 
Tavistook-st  Coven  t-gardam,  E  S 
Temple,  Fleet-street,  F  4 
Temple-gardens,  F  5 
Temple-I  Temple,  F  S 
Temple-stairs,  F  ft 
Temple-at^  St  George's-field*,  F  7 
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Tench-si  Wapping,  K  6 
Tenterden-st  Hanover-sq.  C  4 
Terling-st  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  4 
Thames-st.  Bankside,  G  5 
Thames  Tunnel,  K  6 
Thames-st   See  Upper  and  Lower. 
rhayer-st.  Manchester-sq.  B  4 
Theobald's-r.  Red-lion-sq.  E  4,  E  3 
Theobald-st  Kent-rd.  G  7 
Thorn  as-st  Borough,  G  6 
rhomas-st.  Hacknev-rd.  H  S 
Thomas-st  Bethnal-green-rd.  K  3 
Thoma«-st  Horsleydown,  I  6 
rhomas-st.  Stamford-st  F  5 
Thomas-st  Goodman's-fields,  I  5 
Thornhaugh-«t  Gower-st  D  3 
Thorney-st  Blooiusbury,  D  4 
Thornton-st  H  6 
Threadneedle-st  G  4 
Three  Colts, LI 
Throgmorton-st  Royal-exchange, 

G4.H4 
Thurlow-pl. Walworth,  H  8 
Titchborne-st  Hay-market,  D  5 
Htchfield-st.  Mary-le-bone,  0  4 
Tooiey-st  H  5,  K  6 
'ooley-stairs,  H  5 
Torrington-sq.  D  3 
Tothill-st  Westminster,  D  6 
Tottenham-courtrroad,  C  3,  D  4 
Tottenham-st  Rathbone-pl.  0  4, 

C  3 
Totton-st  L  4 
Tower,  H  5 
Tower-hill,  I  5 
Tower-st  Seven-dials,  D4 
Tower-st  Tower-hill,  H  5 
Tower-st  Westminster-rd.  F  6 
Tower-stairs,  H  5 
Trafalgar-pl.  Kentrd.  G 1 
Trafalgar-sq.  L  4 
Trafalgar-st.  City  rd.  G  9 
Trafalgar-st.  Walworth,  G  8 
Traitor's-gate,  H  5 
Trelleck-ter.  C  7 
Treasury,  Whitehall,  D  6 
Trevor-sq.  A  6 
Trig-stairs,  G  5 
Trinity-1.  Bread-st.  G  5 
Trinity-sq.  Tower-hill,  H  5 
rryon-pl.  Hackney,  K  1 
Tuf  ton-st.  D  7 
Tunnel,  Regent*  s-canal,  E  9 
tomelt?rbajoee,K.6 


TU— UP 
TurVs-r.  Chelsea,  B  8 
Turk-st.  Bethnal-green.  1 3 
Turk-st.  SpitalfieMs,  I  3 
Turner's-sq.  Hoxton,  H  S 
Turner-st  Cbmmercial-rd.  K  4 
Turnmill-st.  ClerkeoweU-green,F3 
Turpentine-L  Millbank,  C  8 
Turville-st  1 3    < 
Twig-folly,  L  2 
Tyndale-pl.  F  1 
Tyrrel-st.  I  3 
Tyssen-st.  Spitalfields,  I  3 
Tysoe-st.  F  3 
Ulster-pl.  B  3 
Ulster-terrace,  B3 
Underwood-st  I  3 
Union-creseent,  Greenwich-rd.  G7 
Union-pl.  Lambeth,  E  7 
Union-pl.  Islington,  G  1 
Union-r.  Greenwich-rd.  G  7 
Union-stain,  Wapping,  I  6 
Union-st.  Bishopsgate-st.  H  4 
Union-st.  Borough,  High-st  F  6, 

G6 
Union-st.  Hoxton,  G  9 
Union-st  Kingsland-rd.  H  9 
Union-st  Lambeth,  E  7 
Union-st  London-rd.  F  7 
Union-st  May'fair,  B  5 
Union-st  Middlesex-hospital,  C  4 
Union-st.  Myddleton-sq.  F  9 
Union-st  St  George's-fields,  F  & 

F7 
Union-st.  Soroers-town,  D  9 
Union-st  Sun-tavern-fields,  K  6 
Union  st  Walworth,  G  8 
Union-terrace,  Camden-town,  C  1 
Union-st  Whitechapel,  I  4 
Union- terrace,  City-rd.  G  9 
Upper  Bedford- pi.  Russel-sq.  D  3 
Upper  Berkeley-st  Portman-sq.A  4 

B4  . 
Upper  Brook-st.  Grosrenor-sq.  B  5 
Upper  Dorset-st  A  4 
Upper  George-st  Portman-sq.  A  4 

Upper  GrosTenor-st  B  5 
Upper  GroTe-st  I  4 
Upper  Ground-st  F  5 
Upper  Montague-st.  B  4 
Upper  Park-st  A  3 
Upper  Quebeoat  A  3 
Upper  Seymour-st  A  4,  B  4 
Upper,  Thames-st.  F  &,  G  5 
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Upper  Titehield-*tC3 
Upper  York-et  Portaaa-aq.  A 4.  B8 
Valentine-r.  BUekfriare-rd.  F  6 
VauxhaU-bridge,  D  8 
Vaoxhall-ffardeM,  E  8 
Va**hail-pL  S.  La-be*,  B8 
Vauxhall-r.  8.  Lambeth,  E  8 
Vanxball-rd.  Vanxhnll, E 8 
Vauxhall-eq.  Vanxhall,  B8 
Vaaxhall-stairs,  D  8 
Vauxhall-terrace,  £  8 
VaoxhaU-well,  D  8 
Vere-at  Bond-st.  C  4 
Veterinary-college,  Dl 
Victorr-pl.  Lock*!  -fields,  Q  7 
Vigo-1.  Piccadilly,  C  5 
VitterVet.  Stra.4,  D  ft 
Vimeira-pL  D  8 
Vincent-aq.  TotaUl-nelda,  D  7 
Vincent-at  Tothill-fielde,  D  7 
Vine-et  Minoriea,  H  6 
Viae-at  Lambeth,  E  6 
Vioe-stWeataiiaater,  D7 
Vine-yard,  Tooley-st  H  6 
Virginia-st  Hackney-fid.  I  8 
Virginia- terrnce,Graat  Dover-et.G7 
Walbrook,G5 
Walbrook-r.  HS 
Walbrook-pL  Hoctoft,  Ofl 
WalburMtKft 
Waleot-plLaaabe*,F7 
Wanis*e-greea,  I  8 
Walmer-garden,  H  1 
Walney-st  K  4 

Waluttrae-wttlk,  LaMkttk,  B  7 
Walworth,  G  8 
Walwortfc.pl.  08 
Wal worth-coauae*,  Q  8,  H  8 
Waadsworth-rd.  D  8 
Wappiag,I«,K6 
Wapj^4oek^taira,K« 
Wapping  New-stairs,  K  6 
Wapping  Old-stairs,  1 8 
Wapping-wall,  K  5 
Ward'**.  Bethaal-green,  1 3 
WardVr.  Pimiico,  C  6 
Wardour-st.  Soho.D  4 
Warren-st  Fitsroy-sq.  C  8 
Warwick-L  Newgate*t  F  4 
Warwick-st  Golden-aq.  C  5 
Water-L  Blackfriars^F 5 
Water-L  Fleet-at.  F  4 
Waterlee-bridge,  E  6 
Waterloo4>ria$a.rd.E6,K6,F« 


WA-WH 

Waterloo-pi.  D  5 
Wateiioo-et.il 
Waterloo-at  Walworth,  G  8 
Waterloo-terrace,  L 1 
Watliag-et  G  4 
Webb-st  Bermondsey,  H  8 
Webb-et  Walworth,  G  8 
Webber-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F  6 
Webber-st  Blackfriars-rd.  F« 
Welbeck-st  Cavendish-ao.  B  4 
Wellcloae-eq.  Ratdiff-highwaf  ,  I  8 
WeU-tt  Hackney,  K  1 
Well's-at  BrickiWaiteehanal,  1 4 
WelTe-st  Ox£brd-at  C  4 
Well-st  WeUeloee-eq.  1 5 
Wellealey-et  Chelsea,  ▲  8 
Wellington-pl.D8 
Wellington-pl.  Stepney,  L  4 
Wellington-pl.  Hackney,  I  8 
Wellington-rd,  A  8 
Wellington-et  Goawell-et  F  3 
Wellington-st  Strand,  E  8 
Wellington-st  Blackfriara-xdL  F8 
Wealock-etG3 

Wentworth-et  SpitatfeUe,  H  4, 1 4 
West  ham-reservoir,  L  3 
West  India-docks,  K  7 
West-L  Rotherhithe,  K  8 
West-aq.  St.  George'e-fielda,  F7 
WeatSmithfield,F4 
WaaUt  Betfanal-greea,  K  3 
West-st  Seven-dials,  D  4 
Weat-st  Borough,  G  6 
West-st  Finsbury,  G  4 
Weat-st  Smithfield,  F  4 
West-at  West*a.F7 
Westnynster-abbey,  D  8 
Weatmineter-bridge,  E  8 
Westminster-biidge-rd.  E  8 
Westminster-nL  F  6 
Westmoreland-pi  City-rd.  G  8 
Weston-st  Bermondaey,  H8 
Weston-et.  Peatonrille,  E  8 
Weston-st  Somera-towa,D9 
Weymouth-st  Greenwicfc-rd.  Q  7 
Weymouth-et  Portlaad-pl.  B3.C3 
Weyraouth-ter.  Hackney-rd.  I  £ 
Wheeler-pL  B  1 
Wheeler-st  SpitalieWs,  H  3 
Whetstone-park,  E  4 
Whiston-st  F3 
Whitcomb-st  Leieestaaaq.  D8 
White-at  Spitatfelda,  H  4 
WWte-it.  Borough  HifhreL  Q*    . 
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itechapel,  I  4 
itechapel-rd.  I  4 
Ue  Conduit-honse,  F  3 
Ite  Condttit-st.  Pentonville,  F  2 
ite  Cross-st  04,0  3 
»te's,  gr.  H  6 
tteVl.  I  5 
ite's-bridge,  D  8 
dtehaU,D6 
litehall-stairs,  D6 
kitehead's-green,  A  7 
lite  Hart-r.  Kennington-rd.  F  8 
ute  Hart-stairs,  E  7 
lite  Horse-lane,  K  4 
kite  Horse-st.  Whitechapel,  I  4 
lite  Horse-st.  Commercial-rd. 

L5 
kite  Lion-st.  Pentonville,  F  2 
bite  Lion-st  Seven-dials,  D  4 
lute  Lion-st.  Rosetnarv-L  I  5 
kite  Lion-st.  Spitalfields,  H  3 
bite-stiles,  Chelsea,  A  8 
hitmore-pl.  H  1 

idegate-st  Bishopsgate-st  H  4 
igmore-st  CavendUh-sq.  B  4,  C  4 
ilderness-r.  Chelsea,  B  8 
ilderness-r.  St.  John's-st  F  3 
ilfred-pL  B  1 
ilkcs-st.  I  3 

illiamVpl.  Walworth,  Q8 
Uliam-st  Blackfriars,  F  6 
^iam-st  Buckingham-gate,  C  6 

Hian>st  Kennington,  E  8 
iliam-st.  Kent-rd.  G  7 
lliam-st  Newmgtoa,  6  7 
lliam-st.  Portland-town,  A  2 
dliam-st  Regeat's-park,  C  3 
Uliam-st.  St  George's  in   tfca 

East  I  5 
illiam-st.  Saffolk-it  G  6 
illow-st.  Bankaide,  F  5 
illow-walk,  Bermondsey,  H7 
illow-walk,  Chelsea,  C  7 
ilmington-sq.  F  3 
ilmot-sq.  Bethnal-green-rd.  1 3 
'ilmot-st.  Bethnal-green-rd.  K8 
ilraot-st.  Brunswick-sq.  D  3 
ilson-sL  Moorfields,  H3 
ilstead-st  D  2 
ilton-st.  Grosvenor-pL.  B  6 
lltshire-pl  Q  1 

'impole-st  Cavendish-sq.  B3,  C4 
Inchester-pL  F  2 
finchester-st.  Borough,  G  5 


WI-YO 
Winchester-st  Broad-st  H  4 
Wincbeater-st  Pentonville,  E  9 
Windham-pL  A  4 
Windraill-st  Finsbury,  H  3 
Windmill-row,  G  8 
Windmill-st  Haymarket,  D  5 
WindmilUt  Tottenham-c-rd.  D  4 
Windsor-it  G  1 
Windsor-terrace,  City-rd.  G  S 
Witham-st  H  3 
Woborn-pl.  Russel-sq.  D  3 
Woburn-terrace,  H  8 
Wood -st  Cheapside,  G  4 
Wood-st  Spa-fields,  F  3 
Wood-st  Spitalfields,  I  4 
Wood-st  Vauxhall,  E  8 
Wood-st  Westminster.  D  7 
Woodstock-pl.  H  1 
Weodstock-st  Oxford-it  C4 
Wootten-stF6 
Worcester-st.  Borough,  G  6 
Workhouse-l.  E  7 
Workis-end,  L  4 
Wormwood-st  H  4 
Worship-st  Finsbury«#q.H3 
Wriothesley-st  D  3 
Wychst  Dnxry-L  B  4 
Wjrcomb-pl.  G  6 
Wynyatt-st  IslingtoMd.  F  * 
Yardley-ttF3 
Yeoman's-r.  Brompton,  A  7 
York-buildings,  Baker-st  B  3 
York-bmihiusgs,  Buckingkaso-fttE  ft 
York-ho»piuiB7 
York-house,  C$ 
York-pL  Baker-st  B  3 
York-pL  City-rd.  F  2 
York-pL  Hackney, LI 
York-pL  PortWUtowvAS 
York-pi  Walworth,  Q  8 
York-sq.  C  3 

York-st  Blaokfriara-rd.  F  6 
York-it  Buckingham-gate,  C  6 
York-st  City-rd.  G  2 
York-st  Commercial-rd.  L  4 
York-st  Globe-L  L  3 
York-it  Lock's-flelds,  G? 
York-st  Pentonville,  E  2 
York-st.  Portman-sq.  B  3 
York-st  St.  James's-sq.  C  5 
York-st  Walworth,  0$ 
York-st.  Whitechapel*  14 
York-terrace,  Kingsland,  H  * 
York-terrace,  Regenfs-pirk,  B  8 
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HACKNEY  COACHES. 


Number. 

THE  commissioners  may  license  800  coaches,  by  9  Ann,  c  SI; 
tOO  more  by  11  George  111.  c  24;  and  100  more  by  42  George  IIL 
c  78.    Total,  1,100. 

By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  147,  they  may  license  200  chariots;  and  by  9f 
Geo.  III.  they  are  empowered  to  license,  if  they  think  fit,  200  more; 
making  400  chariots. 

Site  of  Horses, 

No  horse  shall  be  used  with  a  hackney-coach,  or  chariot,  which 
shall  be  under  14  hands  high. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Coaches  are  not  compellable  to  take  more  than  fonr  adults  in  the 
inside,  and  a  servant  out :  but  if  the  coachman  agree  to  take  more, 
the  fare  will  be  1*.  for  each  extra  person,  of  whatever  age  he  or  sac 
may  be,  not  being  a  child  in  arms,  or  less;  and  if  taken  in  the  corn- 
try,  Is.  for  going,  and  Is.  for  returning. 

By  55  Geo.  In.,  chariots  are  compellable  to  take  three  adults,  or 
grown-up  persons,  not  being  children  in  arms  or  lap,  and  a  servaac 
on  the  outside ;  but  if  the  coachman  should  agree  to  carry,  or  shoaM 
actually  carry,  above  that  number,  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  preceding  article  respecting  coaches. 

One-Horse  Chaise. 

It  will  likewise  be  lawful  in  the  commissioners,  with  the  appro- 
bation and  direction,  in  writing,  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  trea- 
sury, or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  license  such  number  of 
carriages  with  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  as  shall  ke 
specified  by  them,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  a 
hackney  coaches  and  chariots ;  and  they  shall  be  entitled  to  demaai 
and  take  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  fares,  rates,  and  benefits,  » 
established  by  law  for  hackney  coaches  and  chariots,  and  not  cos* 
pellable  to  carry  more  than  two  persons. 

Abusive  Language, 

r;  By  9  Ann,  c.  23,  the  drivers  of  coaches,  and  carriers  of  chairs, 
en  demanding  more  than  their  fare,  or  giving  abnsive  language,  art 
to  forfeit  not  more  than  5/. ;  and  in  default  of  the  payment,  they  art 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  seven  days. 

Extortion* 

..  ByJ  {**?•  *•  c«  57,  coachmen  refusing  to  go  on,  or  extorting  smmc 
than  tbelr  fare,  arc  to  forfeit  not  more  than  3/.  nor  lest  than  Mr. 

^d  Inm^pSmlr"'  b"t  •">**">  m*  det<rmi,le  «*■«* 
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Returning  from  the  Country. 

Coaches  hired  to  go  into  the  country,  in  the  day-time,  are  to  have 
for  their  return  empty,  for  ten  miles  5s.f  eight  miles  4s.t  six  miles 
3*.,  and  for  four  miles  2* ;  but  there  is  no  allowance  for  less  than 
four  miles. 

Obligation  to  go. 

And  they  shall  be  compellable  on  every  day,  and  at  any  boor  of 
the  night,  although  they  may  have  been  out  twelve  hours,  to  go  with 
any  person  or  persons  desirous  of  hiring  them,  and  no  more  than 
the  regular  fare  allowed  on  such  occasions. 

Deposit  for  Waiting. 

Persons  taking  coaches  to  places  of  public  resort,  to  be  kept  in 
waiting,  are  to  pay  the  coachman  a  reasonable  deposit,  to  be 
accounted  for  when  the  coach  is  discharged. 

Check  String, 

The  commissioners  are  to  order  checfestringa  to  every  hackney 
coach;  and  every  hackney  coachman,  plying  without  such,  shall 
forfeit  5s. 

Coach  Stand. 

By  11  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  coaches  are  to  stand  eight  feet  asunder,  and 
room  to  be  left  for  waggons,  on  penalty  of  20*. 

Inspection. 

By  39  and  40  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  the  commissioners  may  appoint 
inspectors  of  hackney  coaches  and  horses,  and  suspend  the  license 
of  any  person  whose  coach  shall  be  defective  or  horses, unfit;  and 
may  annul  licenses  if  the  inspectors  are  refused  to  examine  coaches. 

Off  the  Stand. 

Hackney  coachmen,  whose  coaches  are  standing  in  the  streets, 
although  off  the  stand,  are  compellable  to  go  with  any  person  desi- 
rous of  hiring  them ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  are  liable  to  be  fined, 
unless  they  prove  they  were  hired  at  the  time.  And  in  case  of  leav- 
ing their  coaches  unattended,  whether  hired  or  not,  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  5/. 

Not  Stage  Coaches. 
By  48  Geo.  III.  e.  87,  hackney  coaches  are  not  to  ply  for  promi*. 
eaotift   passengers  when  returning  from  the  country,  on  pain  of  9 
penalty    not  exceeding  3/.,  nor  less  than  20*. ;  but  this  is  not  to 
prevent  their  taking  np  regular  fares. 

Tickets  or  Certificates, 
By  the  last  act,  the  clause  relative  to  tickets  la  repealed* 
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Option  of  Fares  or  Distance. 
Fares  to  be  calculated  for  time  or  distance,  at  the  option  of  tfca 
coachman,  and  not  by  the  day,  as  heretofore. 

Agreement  for  more  than  the  regular  Fare  not  binding. 

No  agreement  to  pay  more  than  the  regular  fare  is  binding :  any 
person  may,  notwithstanding  such  agreement,  refuse  to  pay  more 
than  the  established  fare ;  add  if  he  pay  more,  he  may  recover  the 
overplus,  the  driver  being  subject  to  a  penalty  of  St.  for  non-pay- 
ment. 

Time  of  Sunset. 

As  the  period  of  sunset  has  been  found  constantly  liable  to  dispute, 
It  is  therefore  now  regulated,  that  the  sunset  hours  shall  be  after 
eight  in  the  evening  between  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas,  and  after 
five  in  the  evening  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day;  and  the 
back-carriage,  after  such  hours,  shall  be  taken  to  the  carriage-way 
pavement,  or  next  standing  beyond  which  the  coach  Was  hired  from, 
(if  hired  at  any  stand  off  the  said  pavement,)  at  the  full  fare  back 
to  either,  at  the  option  of  the  party  discharging. 

J&oto  Property  left  in  Coaches  or  Chariots  is  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  drivers  of  hackney  coaches,  wherein  any  property  is  left, 
shall  carry  such  property,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found, 
within  four  days,  to  the  Hackney-coach  Office,  and  deposit  the  same 
with  one  of  the  clerks,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20*. 


General  Rules  for  Distances, 
d. 
0 


Not  exceeding  one  mile    -    1 
One  mile  and  a  half     -    -    1 

two  miles 2    0 

Two  miles  and  a  half  -    -    3    0 

Three  miles 3    6 

Three  miles  and  a  half  .-40 
Four  miles  ----.-40 
Four  miles  and  a  half  .-56 

Five  miles 9    0 

Five  miles  and  a  half  -   -    9    6 

Sixmtfc* *    ° 

Six  miles  and  a  half     --80 


Seven  miles  -  -  -  • 
Seven  miles  and  a  half 
Eight  miles  • 


gight  miles  and  a  hah*  -    -  19 
ine  miles 11 

Nine  miles  and  a  half  -    -11 

Ten  miles .19 

Ten  miles  and  a  half     -    -  13 

Eleven  miles 13 

Eleven  miles  and  a  half    •  14 
Twelve  miles 13 


s.d. 
8   « 

9 
• 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
f 
I 
9 


And  so  on,  at  the  fate  of  M.  for  every  half  mile,  and  an  additioaa. 
6d.  for  every  two  miles  completed. 

Time. 


Not  exceeding  thirty  minutes  1 
Forty-five  minutes    ...    1 

One  hour % 

One  hour  &  twenty  minutes  3 
One  hour  and  forty  minutes  4 
Two  hours 5 


0    Not  exceeding  two  hours 

6  and  twenty  minutes    -    <J  9 

0   Two  hours  and  forty  minutes  7  9 

0    Three  hours 8  9 

0    Three  hours  and  twenty  min.  9  9 

0    Three  hours  and  forty  min.  10  9 

Four  hoirs  ------  11  9 

And  so  o*  ft  the  rrftc  of  tut  for  every  fifteen  minutes  further  tine 


it?»*»¥  MAW  ?*»§• 


Islington  Chnrch  - 
India  House     -    -   ■ 
Mile-End  Turnpike 
Ratcliff  Cross  -    - 


Admiralty  to 
#.  d. 


Shoreditch  Chnrch  -  • 
Tower  -  -  -  •  -  - 
Union  Street,  Borough 


1? 

i  # 


Bank  to 


Berkeley  Square  • 
Hay mtrket  -  •  • 
Hyde  Park  Corner 
Islington  Church  • 


Piccadilly 

Pantheon,  Oxford  Street  - 

Ratcliff  Cross 

Tyburn  Turnpike     -    •    • 


Berkeley  Square  to 


Clerkenwell  Green  -    • 

Foundling  Hospital  .    - 

Guildhall      -    -    T  -    . 

Islington  Church  -  -    - 

India  House     -    •  •    - 

Lincoln's  Inn,  near  side 

Vile-End  Turnpike  •   - 


HydePark  Corner  - 

Mile-End  Turnpike  - 

Ratcliff  Cross  -    -  -    -    .    4 

Hyde  Park  Corner  i   •   -    3 


3  0  Newgate     "-    -    •        - 

3  0  Obelisk,  Fleet  Street    • 

3  6  Ratcliff  Cross  .... 

4  0  St.  Paul's,  west  end     • 
-    4  0  Shoreditch  Church   -    . 

•    3  0  Tower  

>    B  6  Union  Street,  Borough 

Clcrketiwel}  to 
4    9  |  Shoreditch  Church.   -    - 
3    6    Tyburn  Turnpike     -    - 
0  I  Union  Street;  Borough 

Foundling  Hosjjltal  to 
-    -    3    Q  I  Shoreditch  Church  r   - 
,  i  House     *---..    3    0    Tower     --.,-- 
Mile-End  Turnpike  ...    4    0    Tyburn.  Turnpike      -    • 
Jtatcliff  Cross  -    .    -    -    -    5    0 1  Union  Street,  Borpugh 

Guildhall  to 

Havmarket 3    6    Piccadilly 

Hyae  Park  Corner   ---46,  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street 
Islington  Church  -.--80;  Tyburn  Turnpike      -    - 

Hyde  Pat    Corner  to 
Islington  Chnrch       ...    5    0 
tndia  House      '   -    •    -    -    4    0 
Lincoln's  Inn,  near  side    -30 
Mile-End  Turnpike  ---60 
Newgate      ......    3    Q 

Obelisk,  Fleet  Street    -.30 

Islington  Church  to 


3  0 

3  0 

3  9 

4  0 

3  0 

3  0 

0  0 

3  0 

4  0 
4  0 
4  0 


Ratcliff  Cross  -        •    r  ? 
St.  Paul's,  west  end  -   • 
Shoreditch  Church   -    • 

?emple  Bar     .... 
ower 

Union  Street,  Bqrough 


lit 


India  House 3 

Lincoln's  Inn,  near  side    -  3 

Mile-End  Turnpike  ...  4 

Piccadilly 4 

Haymarket 4 

Pantheon,  Oxford  Street  •  3 


Ratcliff  Cross  -    -    -    - 
Templfc  Bar  -    -    - 

Tower 

Tyburn  Turnpike      -    - 
Union  Street,  Borough 


fcjUMIBV  COAOM  9AMMB, 

LeiettUr  Sfrtrt  to 


Aldgate-  -  -  - 
,Alde  ragate  Street 
Batt«reea  -  -  • 
Battle  Bridfe 
Blackfriars  Bridge 
Blackwall  -  -  - 
Chelsea  Hospital  • 
Custom  House  - 
Charter  House  - 
Grtsrenor  Square 
Houndsditoa    •   - 


-  3 

-  S 

-  5 

-  3 

-  S 

-  7 

•  3 

•  3 

•  9 

-  1 

-  3 


Addpki 

Admiralty  -  -  .  - 
Aldersgate  Street  - 
Barbican  -  -  -  - 
Battle  Bridge  -  -  - 
Bedford  Row  -  -  - 
Berkeley  Square  -  - 
Blackfriars  Bridge  - 
Bloomsbury  Square  - 
Bond  Street,  Piccadilly 
Bow  Street  -  -  - 
British  Museum  - 
Buckingham  Gate 
Carendlsh  Square 
Charing  Cross  - 
Chelsea  Church  • 
Clerkenwell  Green 
Coventry  Street  - 
Downing  Street  • 
Exeter  Change     • 


I 


Hyde  Park  Corner 
India  House  -  - 
London  Bridge  • 
Minories  -  -  - 
Paddington  Church 
Ratcliff  Cross  -  - 
Rotherhithe  Church 
Royal  Exchange  - 
Shadwell  Church 
Shoreditch  Church 
Tower  Gate     -    - 


Minories  to 


Foundling  Hospital  •  • 
Gray's  Inn  -  -  •  -  • 
Hanover  Square  -  -  - 
Haymarket-  -  »  -  - 
Hoxton  Square  -  -  - 
Hyde  Park  Corner  -  - 
Lambeth  Palace  -  -  - 
Limehouse  Church  •  - 
Lincoln's  Inn  Square  - 
LudgateHill  .... 
Newgate  -  -  -  -  • 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand  - 
Palace  Yard  -  -  -  - 
Pall  Mall  East  -  -  • 
Piccadilly,  Bond  Street 
Pickett  Street,  Straad  - 
Portland  Place  -  -  - 
Rotherhithe  Churck 
Soho  Square  -  -  -  • 
Wimpole  Street  -    -   - 


Moorfieldt  to 


Admiraltr 3   0 

British  Museum  ....30 
CaveadUh  Square.  •••36 
Downing  Street    -    -    -    -    3    0 

Greenwich 80 

Hanover  Square  ....  3  6 
Haymarket  ......30 


Lambeth  Palace  - 


3   6 


Mary-le-bone  Church* 

Parliament  Street-  - 

Portman  Square  •  • 

Rathbone  Place   -  • 

Spring  Gardens    •  • 

St.  Martin's  Lane  • 

Temple  Bar     -    -  . 


#.& 

1  f 

3  • 

3  • 

3  $ 

3  • 

6  f 

6  « 

3  • 

4  € 
4  • 
3  € 


3  t 

3  • 

4  • 

3  € 
1  w 

4  6 
3  € 
3  • 
3  9 
1  6 
1  $ 
3  • 
3  6 
3  C 

ii 


4  6 

3  • 

4  • 
3  • 
3  • 
8  • 
1  < 


Oxford  Street,  (Bond  Street)  to 


Adelphi 
Aldgate 


•  161  Bank  -  -   - 

•  4   0 1  Billingsgate 


3  i 

4  t 


moon*  coAca  vimn. 


Blackwall  -  •  • 
Buckingham  Gate 
Charing  Cross  -  - 
Clerkenwell  Green 
Custom  House  •  - 
Downing  Street  * 
Gracechurch  Street 
Hyde  Park  Corner 


8    6 
S    0 


3    6 
1    6 


Lambeth  Palace  - 
London  Bridge 
Mansion  House  -  - 
Newgate  -  -  - 
Parliament  Street 
Shoreditch  Church 
Temple  Bar  -  • 
Walbrook    -    -    - 


1.  d. 

3  6 

4  0 


Palace  Yard  to 


Aldersgate  Street 
Aldgate  .... 

Blackball  -    -    - 
Bank  -    • 
Bedford  Row    -    • 
Bloomsbury  Square 
Catfendish  Square 
Co  ten  try  Street    • 
Custom  House  •    - 
Fenchurch  Street  - 
Fetter  Lane      •    - 
Foundling  Hospital 
Gresvenor  Square 
Hanover  Square   • 


3    0 

8    6 

8    0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 


Holborn  Bridge  ... 
Lambs  Conduit  Street  - 
Leadenhall  Street  >  - 
Limehouse  Church  -  • 
Middlesex  Hospital  •  - 
Moortields    ..... 

Old  Jewry 

Paternoster  Row  ... 
Poultry  .---.. 
Rotherhithe  Church  -  - 
St  Paul's  Church  Yard 
Temple  Bar      -    -    -    - 

Walbrook 

Walworth 


St.  Parts  Church  Yard  to 


Adnlphi 

Albemarle  Street  >  • 
Aldgate 

BetfoFd  Square     ... 

BlackwaU 

Bond  Street,  Piccadilly 
British  Museum  -  -  - 
Broadway,  Westminster 
Cavendish  Square  -  - 
Charing  Cross  .... 
Cockspur  Street  -  •  - 
Custom  House  -  -  -  - 
Downing  Street  -  •  - 
Foundling  Hospital  •    - 

Strand^ 


Argyle  Street  - 
Bank 


Bank 
Cavendish  Square 
Conduit  Street      - 
Custom  House 
Dover  Street    -    * 
Ortronor  Square 


Greek  Street,  Soho 
Haymarket  -  -  - 
Hoxtoa  Square 
Leicester  Square  • 
Manchester  Square 
Newman  St.,  Oxford  St. 
Parliament  Street  • 
Pimlico  ..... 
Portman  Square  -  • 
Red  Lion  Square  -  - 
Rotherhithe  Church  - 
Shoreditch  Church  - 
Westminster  Hall     - 


1  6 
9  0 

2  0 

1  6 

3  6 

2  0 


(Catherine  Street,)  to 

1  €  I  Hoxton  Square     -    * 

3  0    Lambeth  Palace   -    - 

1  6  I  Manchester  Square   • 

1  6  !  Mary-le-bone  Churcn- 

2  0  I  Pimlico   -    -    -    - 

1    6    Ratcliff  Cross  -    -    - 

9   0 1  Rotherhithe  Church  . 

D3 


KA9K1UT  COACH  TABU* 


S.d. 

Royal  Exchange  -  ■  «  -  2  0 
Qhoreditch  Church    ---30 

Teiopte 

4Wgate 2    0 

J  lbemarle  Street  ---16 
merica  Square  -  -  -  -  3  0 
ank  -    - 16 

Bayswater  ------36 

Billingsgate 16 

Blackwall 5    6 

Bridge  Street,  Westminster    1    6 

Bruton  Street 2    0 

Burlington  Street  -  .  -  •  I  6 
Chelsea  College  --.-40 
Clerkenwell  Green  ■••16 
Coventry  Street  ••--16 
Golden  bquare  •••••16 
Grosvenor  Square  -  -  •  2  0 
Hanover  Square  -  -  -  -  2  0 
Hoxton.  Square  ••••30 
Knlghtsbndge  ....  3  0 
iarobeth  Pajace  ....    3    0 


Tooley  Street  -    •    - 
Wimpole  Street    -   - 

Bar  to 

Manchester  Square  -    -    - 
Mansion  House     -    -    -    - 

Mary-le-bone"  Church     -    • 
MinOries      -    -    -         -    - 

Newman  Street     -    -    -    - 

Old  Palace  Yard  -    -    •     - 
Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street 
Parliament  Street     -    -    - 
Pimlico    ------- 

Portman  Square    -    -    »    - 
Rathbone  Place     -    -    -    • 
Rotherhithe  Church  -    -    - 
St  Luke's  Hospital  -    -    - 
Shoreditch  Church    -    -    - 
Soho  Square     ----- 

Spitalfields  Church  -  -  - 
Threadneedle  Street  -  - 
Tower  Gate 


St 


u 


Tower  Gate  to 


Adelphi 30 

Albemarle  Street      -    -    -   4    0 
Barbican      ------16 

Battle  Bridge  .-..36 
Berkeley  Square  ---.40 
Blackfnars  Bridge  -  -  -  1  6 
Bloomsbury  Squire  --30 
Bruton  Street,  Bond  Street  4  0 
Catherine  Street,  Strand    -    2    0 

Charing  Cross 3    0 

Conduit  Street  ----40 
Downing  Street  ----36 
Exeter  Change  ----20 
Foundling  Hospital  ---30 
Greek  Street,  Soho  -  -  -  3  6 
Grosvenor  Square  -  -  -  4  6 
Hanover  Square  -  •  -  4  0 
Haymarket  -  -  -  --36 
Holborn  Bridge  ---.16 
Hyde  Park  Corner  .,-46 
Jermyn  Street  -  ■  •,  -  -  3  6 
Knightsbridge 5    6 


Lambeth  Palace   -    -    -    -  3 

Leather  Lane    .....  2 

Leicester  Square  -    -    -    -  3 

Limehouse  Church    -    -    .  3 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  -    -    -  S 

Long  Acre    ------  3 

Middlesex  Hospital   -    -    -  4 

Newgate      -.---.  \ 

Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street  4 

Parliament  Street     -    -    «  3 

Piccadilly,  Bond  Street      -  4 

Portland  Place      -    -    .    -  4 

Fortman  Square   -    -    -    -  4 

Red  Lion  Square  -    ...  3 

Rotherhithe  Church  -    -    -  3 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  -    -    -  9 

Soho  Square     -    ....  3 

Temple  Bar 9 

Tyburn  Turnpike  •    ...  4 

Westminster  Hall     -    •    -  3 

York  Street,  Covent  Garden  3 


Aldersgate  Street 
Aldgate  -    -    -    - 


Charing  Cross  to 

-    2    0  I  Bank  -    -  ' 
•    3    0  I  Blackwall 


3 

7  • 


«AeK*XT  coacb  *a*xs> 


Shakes  Church  - 
Srutldhall  -  -  • 
cfoodman's  Fields 
Houndsditch  -  • 
Hyde  Park  Corner 
Leadenhall  Street 
Limehouse  Church 
Mansion  House  - 
Mary-le-bone  Church 


t.  d. 


Qrau.church  Street  to 


Adelphi  -  -  » 
Albemarle  Street 
Barbican  -  -  - 
Bedford  Bow  -  - 
Berkeley  Square  - 
BlackwaU  -  -  - 
British  Museum  • 
Catherine  Street  - 
Cavendish  Square  | 
Cockspur  Street  - 
Downing  Street  - 
Foundling  Hospital 
Golden  Square 
Hanover  Square  - 
Hyde  Park  Corner 
Lambeth  Palace  • 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street 


Alderaanbiry     - 
Aldgate  -    -    -    - 

Bank 

Barbican  •  -  - 
Berkeley  Square  - 
BlackwaU  -  -  - 
Cavendish  Square 
Custom  House  - 
Greenwich  Hospital 
Guildhall  -  -  - 
Grosvenor  Square 
Houndsditch  -  - 
Hpxton  Square    • 


Mile  End  Turnpike  • 

Minorie*       --<--..  3 

Newgate      .-..--  1 

Royal  Exchange  -    -    -    -  3 

Shoreditch  Church    -    -    -  4 

St  Paul's 1 

Tower 3 

Wellclose  Square     •  •    •  4 


*1 

f  .  d. 

4    0 


Limehouse  Church  • 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  • 
Mary-le-bone  Church 
Oxford  Market  -  - 
Palace  Yard  -  -  - 
Piccadilly,  (Haymaikst) 
PortlandPlace  -  - 
Ratcliff  Cross  -  - 
Rotberhithe  Church  • 
Soho  Square  -  -  - 
Southampton  Row  - 
Strand,  New  Church 
Temple  Bar  -  -  - 
Welbeck  Street  -  - 
Westminster  Hall 


York  Street,  Covent  Garden  3 


Bloonsbnry 

1  6 

3  0 

5  0 
1  6 
1  6 

6  0 
1  6 
3  6 
9  0 
S  0 
*  0 
3  0 
3  0 


Square  to 

Hyde  Park  Comer  • 
Knightsbridge  -  - 
London  Bridge  -  - 
Mansion  House  -  - 
Mary-le-bone  Church 
Parliament  Street  - 
Portman  Square  -  - 
Poultry  -  -  -  -  - 
Rotherhithe  Church  - 
Royal  Exchange  -  - 
Shoreditch  •    -    -    - 

Tower 

Westminster  Abbey  - 


Adelphi  -   -    -    - 
Aldgate  --..--. 

Bedford  Square  -  -  - 
Bond  Street,  Piccadilly 
British  Museum    -    -   - 


From  Newgate  t 


Charing  Cross 

Custom  House  -    -    -    -    -    \ 

Foundling  Hospital  -   -    •   1 


Greenwich   -    -    -    -  - 

Haymarket      -    -    -  - 

Lambeth  Palace   -    -  - 

Leicester  Square  - .  -  - 

Mary-le-bone  Church  - 

Palace-yard     -    -    -  - 

Rotherhithe  Church  -  - 
Tower  Gate     .... 


3   6 
2    0 
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India  House  to 
s.   d.  s.4. 

Picr»mi;y 3    C  I  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street  -    3   6 

Hay  market       3    6  |  Tyburu  Turnpike      -    -    -    4    § 

Mile-End  Turnpike  to 


Newgate 30 

Obelisk,  Fleet  Street    .-30 

Piccadilly 4    6 

Hay  market  -    .    -    *    .         4    6 


Pantheon,  Oxford  Street  - 
Temple  Bar  -  .  -  -  - 
Tybnrn  Turnpike  -  -  - 
Union  Street,  Borough 


St.  Pant's,  weit  end 
Sboreditcfa  Church    . 
Temple  Bar     .    .  . 


Ratcllff  Cross  to 
"    ~  '  Tybnrn  T 

Union  Street)  Borough 


3    6  I  Tybnrn  Turnpike 

3    9  \Vak     ~        "    ~ 


4    0| 


4  • 

3  • 

•  • 
3  • 

•  • 
3  • 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COACH  STANDS. 


Aldersgate  Street. 

St.  Ann's  Church,  Soho. 

A  rondel  Street,  Strand. 

Battle  Bridge. 

Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 

BithopsgateStreet,  DevonshireSt. 

BishopsgateStrect,  Artillery  Lane. 

Blackfriars,  Bridge  Street. 

Blackman  Street,   over  London 

Bridge. 
Ditto,  over  Westminster  Bridge. 
Ditto,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Bloomsbnry,  Charlotte  Street. 
Blooinsbury,  Lyon  Street. 
Bricklayer's  Anns.   <■ 
Buckingham  Gate. 
Charing  Cross. 

Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Cheapside,  King  Street. 
Cheapside,  Foster  Lane. 
Chelsea  College. 
Cockspnr  Street. 
Compton  Street,  Tavistock  Row, 
Conduit  Street,  Bond  Street. 
Comhill,  Freeman's  Court. 
Cornhill,  LeadenhaU  Street, 
laephant  &  Castle,  Prospect  Place 
Fenchnrch  Street. 
Foundling  Hospital. 
Fleet  Street,  Obelisk.    • 
Fleet  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
St.  Giles's. 

Gracechurch  Street,  Spread  Earie 
King  Street,  Cheapsicfe.       ^ 
Hackney,  Church  Street, 
Holborn,  KingStreet^ 


Holborn,  Red  Lion  Street. 

Holborn,  Leather  Lane. 

Holborn,  Southampton  Buildings. 

Horse  Guards. 

Hyde  Park  Corner. 

Islington,  near  the  Angel. 

St.  James's  Palace. 

St.  James's  Street. 

Kennington  Cross. 

Kensington,  High  Street. 

Knightsbridge. 

Lambeth  Turnpike,  Marsh  Gate. 

Leicester  Square. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

St.  Margaret's  Hill. 

St.  Margaret's  Church 

Marlborough  Street. 

Mary.le  bone,  High  Street. 

Mile-End  Turnpike. 

Minories,  near  Tower  HOL 

Moorfields. 

Newgate  Street,  Old  Bailey. 

Newington  Butts. 

Oxford  Street,  Charles  Street. 

Oxford  Street,  Pantheon. 

Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street. 

Oxford  Street,  Orchard  Street. 

New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 

St.  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

Piccadilly,  Hay-market. 

Piccadilly,  Bond  Street,. 

Ratcliff  Cross 

Shoreditch  Church. 

Smithneid,  near  St.  Joh*  Street. 

Southampton  Row.  ^^ 

Strand,  Somerset  Hoosev  * 

Strand,  Adelphf,        ^ 


33 


Strand,  St.  Clement's  Church 
Temple  Bar. 

T©tt*nhamCourtRoad,Goodge  St. 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  NewRoad 
Tewer  Gate.  * 


Union  Street,  Borough,  over  Lon- 
don Bridge. 
Ditto,  over  Westminster  Bridge. 
Ditto,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Whitechapel  Bars. 


FARES  TO  THE  OPERA  HOUSE,  DRURY  LANE,  AND 
COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRES. 


From 

Aldersgate  Street •   *    • 

Bishopsgate  Street  Within  .  .  -  - 
BUhopsgate  Street  Without  .... 
Blackman  Street,  over  London  Bridge 

Ditto,  over  Blackfriars 

Ditto,  over  Westminster 

Bloomsbury  Square 

Buckingham  Gate      ....... 

Charing  Cross 

Cheapside,  Foster  Lane  end  -  •  •  - 
Cheapside,  end  of  King  Street    ... 

Chelsea  College • 

Cornhill 

Fenchurch  Street  ........ 

Fleet  Street,  Obelisk 

Gracechurch  Street  --••-.• 
Hackney  Chuich  -.----•• 
Holboru,  end  of  Leal  h«r  Lane    .    •    - 

Hyde  Park  Corner         

Islington    ---•        

Knightsbridge 

Mile-End  Turnpike 

Minories    ------.•.•• 

Moorfields 

Oxford  Street,  Pantheon 

Oxford  Street,  end  of  Orchard  Street 
Palace  Yard  and  St  Margaret's  Church 

Ratcliff  Cross 

St.  Ann's  Church,  Soho 

St.  James's  Palace  Gate  ...»  - 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard    ------. 

Sboreditch  Church 

Smithfield 

Temple  Bar 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  Goodge  Street 

Tower  Gate  

Union  Street,  end,  of  Borough  -  -  - 
Whitechapel.  Bars       .,,,..- 


Opera 
House. 

Drury 

Lane 

Theatre. 

Coyent 
Garden 
Theatre. 
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FARES  TO  VAUXHiXL,  SADLER'S  WELLS,  ASTLEY*, 
AND  THE  CIRCUS. 


From 


Aldersfate  Street 

Arundel  Street,  Strand 

Bedford  Street,  Covert  Garden  -    • 
Bishopsgate  Street  Within      r    r    r    - 

Blackmail  Street ... 

Bloomsbary  Square  ....... 

Bond  Street,  Piccadilly      -    -    -   .    - 

Buckingham  Gate       

Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden  -  -  - 
Cheapside,  end  of  Foster  Lane  -  -  - 
Chelsea  College  ---•...- 
Cornhill,  Freeman's  Court      .    -    ,    - 

Fleet  Street,  Obelisk 

Gracechnrch  Street     ....... 

Hayraarket,  Piccadilly  end  .  -  .  - 
Holborn,  end  of  King  Street      ... 

Hyde  Park  Corner 

Islington  -  --•--.-.. 
Leicester  Square    -    -        ..... 

Mile-End  Turnpike 

Minoriea  ----.--.... 
Moorfields  ----.-.-.. 
Newgate  -----..-.. 
Oxford  Street,  end  of  Charles  Street  - 

Oxford  Street,  Pantheon 

Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street  .  »  •  - 
Oxford  Street,  Orchar4  Street  -  -  • 
Palace  Yard,  and  St.  Margaret's  Church 

Ratcliff  Cross 

St  Ann's  Church,  Soho  ..... 
St.  James's  Palace     ----.-. 

St.  Rani's  Church  Yard 

Shoredifch  Church  

Smithficld 

Strand,  Catherine  Street  .    - 

Temple  Bar 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  Gpodge  Street 

Tower  Gate 

Union  Street,  Borough  .-•.•. 
WWtechapel  Bart         « 
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REGULATED  FARES  OF  WATERMEN, 

ESTABLISHED   AUG.  1,  1828. 


3d. 

64. 
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Watermen  ore  obliged  to  carry  four  per  ions  with  sculls,  aid  it*  person* 
with  oars,  at  the  following  fares, 

WESTWARD  OF  LONDON-BRIDGE. 

8callfc   Oats. 
London-bridge  to  Southwark-bridge,  or  any  intermediate  stairs   3d. 
Soathwark-bridge  to  Blackfriars-brjdge       ...  ° 

Blaekfriars-bridge  to  Waterloo-bridge       . 
Waterloo-bridge  to  Westminster-bridge* 
Westminster-bridge  to  Lambeth-stairs,  or  Horseferry-stairs 
Lambeth-stairs,  or  Horseferry-stairs,  to  Vauxhall-bridg e 
Vauxhall-bridge  to  Nine-elms,  or  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Nine-elms  to  the  Red-house,  or  opposite     .... 
Red-house  to  Swan-stairs,  Chelsea,  or  opposite        . 
Swan-stairs,  Chelsea,  or  opposite,  to  Battersea-bridge 

By  this  simple  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  any  of  the  fares  between  Lon- 
don and  Battersea  or  Chelsea-bridge  may  readily  be  calculated.  Supposing 
aherson  wishes  to  ascertain  the  charge  from  London-bridge  to  Westminster- 
bridge,  he  has  only  to  add  together  the  sums  at  the  end  of  the  first  fonr 
lin'es,  and  he  will  perceive  that  it  is  Is.  for  sculls,  and  2s.  for  oars.  Or 
from  Westminster-bridge  to  Battersea-bridge,  add  together  the  sums  of 
the  last  six  lines,  which  will  be  1*.  6d.  for  sculls,  and  3s.  for  oars ;  and  so 
On  for  any  other  distances. 

If  a  boat  be  hired  at  stairs  between  any  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
places,  the  fare  will  be  3d.  to  either  of  them.  Thus,  from  Hungerford- 
stairs  to  Waterloo-bridge,  of  to  Westminster-bridge,  the  charge  is  3d. 

From  Chelsea-bridge  to,  or  towards,  Windsor,  the  fare  is  3d.  per  half- 
mile  for  sculls,  or  64.  for  oars.  Posts  are  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  distance  from  Battersea-bridge. 

The  stairs,  or  landing-places,  at  either  end,  or  on  either  side,  of  the 
bridges,  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  respective  bridges. 

EASTWARD  OF  LONDON-BRIDGE. 

Scull*.  Otis. 
London-bridge  to  Iron-gate,  or  opposite  .  .  .  .  3d.  Qd, 
frongate  to  Union-stairs,  or  opposite  .....  3  6 
Union-stairs  to  King  Edward-stairs,  or  opposite  ...  3  6 
ling  Edward-stairs  to  Shadwell-dock-stairs,  or  opposite  .36 
Shadwell-dock-stairs  to  Kidney -stairs,  or  opposite  ..3ft 
Sidney-stairs  to  Limehouse-hole-stairs,  or  opposite  •  .36 
limehouse-hole-stairs  to  the  Torringtou-arms,  Limehouse-reach, 

or  opposite 3       6 

rhe  Tor  ring  ton- arms  to  George's-stairs,  Deptford,  or  opposite  3  6 
leorge's-stairs,  Deptford,  to  L.  Watergate,  Deptford,  or  opposite  3  6 
^ower  Watergate,  Deptford,  to  Crawley's-whurf,  Greenwich,  or 

opposite 36 

From  Crawley's- wharf,  Greenwich,  to  Broadness- point,  Grays,  or  any 
ther  place  to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  for  every  half-mile.  Posts 
re  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  show  the  distances.  No  Sculler  can 
e  compelled  to  go  below  Crawley' s-wharf,  Greenwich. 

•  The  stairs  at  New  Palace-yard  are  to  be  considered  the  same  as  West* 
linster-bridge. 


36  FARM  OP  WATEBJttW • 


Over  tie  water  directly,  at  any  part  between  Windsor  and  CrawfeyV 
wharf,  Greenwich  (excepting  the  Sunday  ferries),  for  one  person,  3d.;  two 
persons,  lid.  each;  for  any  number  exceeding  two,  Id.  each, 

Orer  the  water,  between  Crawley's- wharf,  Greenwich,  and  Broadseti 
poiaW  foe  one  person,  fid. ;  for  a  number  of  person*,  3d.  each. 

HUUNQ  BT  TIME. 

Persons  takinr  a  boat  between  Windsor  and  Crawley's-wharf,  Greet- 
wich,  to  be  rowed  upon,  about,  or  up  and  down  the  river,  not  going  directly 
up  or  down  from  place  to  place,  to  pay  for  every  half  hour,  for  scullers,  64. ; 
for  oars,  1«. 

GOma  ON  BOARD   OPVB8SBL8. 

To  or  from  steam,  or  other  vessels  for  passengers,  for  one  person,  41; 
for  any  number  of  persons,  3d.  each,  including  66  lbs.  of  luggage  for  ead 
person. 

To  or  from  ships  or  vessels  lying  opposite  the  shore  westward  of  Green- 
wich, for  one  person,  2d. ;  for  any  number  of  persons,  Id.  each  ;  and  when 
the  distance  from  the  shore  to  the  ship  does  not  exceed  the  distance  directly 
across  the  river,  the  fare  across  the  river  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  ton 
the  fare  to  or  from  ships  in  all  such  cases. 

To  or  from  ships  or  vessels  eastward  of  Greenwich,  at  the  rate  of  6s\  for 
every  half  mile. 

watermen  detained  by  persons  stopping  at  ships,  wharfs,  or  otherwise, 
to  be  paid  for  time  or  distance,  at  the  option  of  the  watermen. 

PASSAGE-BOATS. 

From  London-bridge  westward  to 

Chelsea  • 

Wandsworth 

Putney,  Kulhara,  or  Barn-elms 

Hammersmith  or  Chiswick  ....... 

Barnes  or  Mortlake       .......        . 

Brentford,  Isleworth,  or  Richmond  ...... 

Twickenham,  Tide-end-town,  or  Richmond       .... 

Hampton-court,  Hampton  town,  Snnbury,  or  Walton-upon-Thames 
Shepperton,  Weybridge,  Chertsey,  or  Laleham         .... 

Staines  .  •  .  •  .  .  . 

Datchet  or  Windsor  •  .  .  •  •      "    • 

Scifilers'  fare,  six  passengers.— Oars'  fare,  eight  passengers. 

From  London-bridge  eastward  to 

Deotford  or  Greenwich •       •  •  * 

Blackwali 19 
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Scullers'  fare,  six  passengers.— Oars*  fare,  eight  passengers. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to  the 
Library  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped 
below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred  by 
retaining  it  beyond  the  specified  time.. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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